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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  March  2,  1863. 

Retdved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring,)  That 
in  order  to  enable  the  "  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  "  to  complete  their 
investigations  of  certain  important  matters  now  before  them,  and  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  complete,  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  important  witnesses,  be  authorized 
to  continue  their  sessions  for  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  present  Congress,  and  to 
place  their  testimony  and  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  to  be 
printed,  of  the  reports  and  accompanying  testimony  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  5,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  10,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Attest :  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MarcK  2,  1863. 

Resclvtd,  That  the  House  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  Senate  to  continue 
the  sessions  of  the  "Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  for  thirty  days,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  cause  the  printing  of  the  reports,  &c.,  with  the  fol 
lowing  amendment  :  insert  at  the  end  the  words  :  "of  the  present  Congress." 

Attest  :  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  March  2,  1863. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  concur  in  the  foregoing  amendment  of  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  to  said  resolution. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 


APRIL  6,  1863. 

Mr.  WADE,  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  resolution,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the  follow 
ing  report  in  three  parts. 

PART  1.-  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

PART  2.— BULL  RUN— BALL'S  BLUFF. 

PART  3.— WESTERN  DEPARTMENT,  OR  MISSOURI— MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPOET 

OF  THE 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 


PART  I. —ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 


The  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  submit  the  following  report, 
with  the  accompanying  testimony : 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  December,  1861,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  con 
sisting  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  present  war. 

Your  committee  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  them, 
and  have  labored  zealously  and,  they  trust,  faithfully  for  that  purpose.  As  evi 
dence  of  that,  they  would  refer  to  the  large  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  them 
upon  many  subjects  and  herewith  reported. 

The  subject  of  inquiry  referred  to  them  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
magnitude.  Upon  "  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  "  depended  the  issue  of  the 
experiment  inaugurated  by  our  fathers,  after  so  much  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure — the  establishment  of  a  nation  founded  upon  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government.  The  nation  was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  its  very  existence  ; 
a  rebellion,  unparalleled  in  history,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  our  free  institu 
tions,  and  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  prosperity  and  happi 
ness  of  the  people. 

Your  committee  could  perceive  no  necessity  for  recommending  any  particular 
legislation  to  Congress.  Its  previous  course  showed  that  no  such  recommenda 
tion  was  required.  When  Congress  met  the  preceding  July,  fresh  from  the 
people — called  upon  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  government  and  the  main 
tenance  of  the  national  honor  and  existence — the  representatives  of  the  people 
gave  full  evidence  that  they  comprehended  the  duty  devolved  upon  them,  and 
had  the  courage  and  will  to  fully  discharge  it.  The  administration  called  by 
the  people  to  the  head  of  the  government,  in  this  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  nation's  history,  was  more  promptly  and  fully  supported  than  that  of  any 
other  government  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  record.  The  call  of  the 
President  for  money  and  men  had  been  more  than  complied  with  ;  no  legisla 
tion  which  he  had  deemed  necessary  had  been  denied  by  Congress,  and  the 
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people  had  most  nobly  and  generously  supported  and  sustained  what  their  rep 
resentatives  had  promised  in  their  name.  The  same  Congress,  fresh  from  their 
constituents,  had  again  met,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  as  they  had  before 
acted  so  would  they  continue  to  act.  It  needs  but  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
Congress  just  closed,  its  prompt  and  thorough  action,  clothing  the  executive 
with  the  fullest  power,  placing  at  his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  men  and 
money  which  this  nation  possessed,  to  prove  that  your  committee  judged  rightly 
that  Congress  needed  no  prompting  from  them  to  do  its  entire  duty. 

Not  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  but  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  rightfully  apply  those 
means,  and  the  agents  they  employed  for  that  purpose,  rested  the  blame,  if  any, 
that  the  hopes  of  the  nation  have  not  been  realized,  and  its  expectations  have 
been  so  long  disappointed. 

Your  committee  therefore  concluded  that  they  would  best  perform  their  duty 
by  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  information  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
as  would  best  enable  them  to  advise  what  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  past 
and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future ;  to  obtain  such  information 
as  the  many  and  laborious  duties  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet  prevented 
them  from  acquiring,  and  to  lay  it  before  them  with  such  recommendations  and 
suggestions  as  seemed  to  be  most  imperatively  demanded ;  and  the  journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  your  committee  show  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  in  con 
stant  communication  with  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  at  once  laying  before  them  the  information  acquired  by  them 
in  the  course  of  their  investigations. 

Many  specific  subjects  of  investigation  presented  themselves  for  the  considera 
tion  of  your  committee,  any  one  of  which  might  well  require  the  action  of  a 
committee  for  itself;  and  all  of  which,  if  fully  investigated,  would  demand  the 
attention  of  all  the  representatives  in  Congress.  It  was  apparent  from  the  first 
that  your  committee  would  be  compelled  to  confine  their  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  subjects  of  inquiry :  to  those  the  investigation  of  which 
would  best  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  causes  and  necessity,  if  any,  for  the 
delay  and  inaction  characterizing  the  operations  of  our  armies  in  the  field. 

And  while  each  of  those  subjects  has  received  from  them  the  attention  which 
its  importance  merited,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  give  it,  the  attention  of  your 
committee  has  been  turned  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  the  history  of  that  army  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  your  committee  to  report  upon  "  the  conduct  of  the  war."  Had  that 
army  fulfilled  all  that  a  generous  and  confiding  people  were  justified  in  expecting 
from  it,  this  rebellion  had  long  since  been  crushed,  and  the  blessings  of  peace 
restored  to  this  nation.  The  failure  of  that  army  to  fulfil  those  expectations 
has  prolonged  this  contest  to  the  present  time,  with  all  its  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  for  it  has  to  a  great  extent  neutralized,  if  not  entirely  destroyed, 
the  legitimate  fruits  which  would  otherwise  have  been  reaped  from  our  glorious 
victories  in  the  west. 

Therefore,  while  your  committee  have  not  failed  to  take  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  relation  to  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
also  upon  various  subjects  to  which  their  attention  has  been  specially  directed 
by  Congress  and  the  War  Department  since  the  committee  was  first  appointed, 
the  principal  part  of  the  testimony  taken  by  them  relates  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  those  subjects  more  immediately  connected  with  its  operations. 
They  have  taken  the  testimony  of  nearly  200  witnesses,  almost  entirely  men  in 
the  military  service  of  the  government,  including  about  100  generals. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861,  was  fully  investigated  by  your 
committee,  as  being  the  first  conflict  of  the  national  troops  with  armed  treason 
Kpon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  also  because  the  troops  there  engaged  formed  the 
nucleus  around  which  has  since  been  collected  the  vast  and  magnificent  army 
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of  the  Potomac.  The  result  of  their  investigation  your  committee  submit  in  a 
separate  report. 

Your  committee  have  also  investigated  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  that  battle 
being  the  first  conflict  of  any  extent  in  which  any  of  the  troops  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  were  engaged  after  its  reorganization.  A  separate  report  of  that 
disaster  is  also  submitted. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  your  committee,  and  before  proceeding 
to  the  taking  of  any  testimony,  they  addressed  to  General  McClcllan,  who,  by 
the  retirement  of  General  Scott,  had  become  general-iii-chief  of  the  army,  the 
following  communication : 

^WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  21,  1861. 

"Sin:  You  are  aware  that  a  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sen 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  inquire  into  '  the  conduct  of  the  war.' 
Our  committee,  at  a  meeting  held  this  morning,  unanimously  expressed  a  desire, 
before  proceeding  in  their  official  duties,  to  have  an  interview  with  you  at  our 
room  at  the  Capitol,  at  such  time  as"  may  suit  your  convenience,  in  view  of  your 
pressing  engagements. 

"  Our  place  of  meeting  is  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the 
Senate. 

"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"  B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"  Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  General  Commanding  Army  United  States." 

While  fully  appreciating  the  dignity  and  power  with  which  they  were  clothed 
by  the  concurrent  action  of  both  houses  of  (Jongress,  they  deemed  it  but  just  to 
award  to  his  position  the  consideration  of  asking  him  to  confer  with  them  in  re 
lation  to  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  those  expectations  which  the  people  had 
a  right  to  hope  for  from  an  administration  upon  which  they  had,  through  their 
representatives,  conferred  such  plenary  powers.  A  reference  to  the  journal  of 
your  committee  will  show  that  ill  health  prevented  Genefal  McClellau  from  im 
mediately  complying  with  this  invitation.  The  necessities  of  the  case,  how 
ever,  were  so  pressing  arrd  urgent  tkat  your  committee  concluded  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  taking  of  testimony. 


o 
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Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  July,  1861,  General  McDowell  was 
superseded,  and  General  McClellan  was  called  by  the  President  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  the 
credit  of  winch  had  been  generally  ascribed  to  General  McClellan;  the  favor 
with  which  it  was  understood  he  was  regarded  by  General  Scott,  then  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  even  his  comparative  youth,  holding 
out  the  promise  of  active  and  rigorous  measures ;  all  these  considerations  tended 
to  infuse  hope  into  the  public  mind,  and  to  remove  the  gloom  and  despondency 
which  had  followed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  just  ended. 

Every  energy  of  the  government  and  all  the  resources  of  a  generous  and  pa 
triotic  people  were  freely  and  lavishly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  McClel 
lan  to  enable  him  to  gather  together  another  army  and  put  it  in  the  most  com 
plete  state  of  efficiency,  so  that  offensive  operations  might  be  resumed  at  the* 
earliest  practicable  moment.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  became  the  object  of 
special  care  to  every  department  of  the  government,  and  all  other  military  move 
ments  and  organizations  were  made  subordinate  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  col 
lecting  at  Washington,  and  organizing  there,  an  army  which  should  overpower 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  forever  crush  out  any  hope  of  success  which  the 
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rebels  might  cherish.  Even  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  attained 
dimensions  never  before  contemplated  in  the  course  of  military  operations  upon 
this  continent,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  in  modern  times,  no  portion  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  was  permitted  to  be  diverted,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  other  enterprises.  The  generals  in  charge  of  the  va 
rious  expeditions  from  time  to  time  inaugurated,  and  from  which  so  much  benefit 
was  anticipated — General  Butler,  General  Sherman,  General  Burnside,  and 
others — were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  troops  to  compose  their  com 
mands,  to  rely  upon  the  continued  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  executives  of  the  various  States  for  the  raising  of  those  regiments  which 
would  enable  them  to  depart  for  the  fields  of  duty  assigned  to  them.  No  con 
sideration  was  for  a  moment  allowed  to  diminish  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  unexampled  spectacle  was  presented  to  other  na 
tions,  who  were  intently  watching  the  course  of  events  in  this  country,  of  the 
largest  army  of  the  present  century  being  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlist 
ments  in  the  brief  period  of  a  few  months. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  this  city,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861, 
so  successful  had  been  the  exertions  of  the  authorities,  and  so  zealously  had  the 
people  responded  to  their  country's  call,  that  the  consolidated  morning  reports, 
furnished  your  committee  by  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  showed  that, 
exclusive  of  the  command  of  General  Dix,  at  Baltimore,  the  army  of  the  Poto 
mac  consisted  of  about  185,000  men. 

During  the  time  this  large  army  had  been  collecting  and  organizing,  nothing 
of  importance  had  transpired  in  connexion  with  it,  except  the  closing  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  by  the  rebels,  which  your  committee  treat  of  more 
at  length  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and  the  melancholy  disaster  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 

The  weather  during  the  fall  season,  and  for  some  weeks  after  the  convening 
of  Congress,  continued  unusually  favorable  for  active  military  operations.  As 
month  after  month  passed  without  anything  being  done  by  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  people  became  more  and  more  anxious  for  the  announcement  that 
the  work  of  preparation!  had  been  completed  and  active  operations  would  soon 
be  commenced. 

From  the  testimony  before  your  committee  it  appeared  that  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  had  reached  a  high  state  of  dis 
cipline  by  the  last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October.  The  men  were  ready 
and  eager  to  commence  active  operations.  The  generals  in  command  of  the 
various  divisions  were  opposed  to  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  most  of 
them  declared  they  had  no  expectation  of  doing  so. 

In  reference  to  the  proper  organization  of  so  large  an  army  as  that  about 
Washington,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  better  able  to  act  most  effectively  in 
the  field,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  upon  that  point  is  remarkably 
unanimous.  The  generals  most  familiar  with  the  subject  seemed  to  regard  of 
the  utmost  importance  the  division  of  the  army  into  corps  d'armee,  and  that, 
too,  in  time  for  the  instruction  of  the  troops  in  the  movements  necessary  to  ren 
der  such  an  organization  the  most  effective.  Your  committee  deemed  it  so  vitally 
necessary  that  they  repeatedly  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  au 
thorities,  and  urged  its  immediate  adoption  with  all  the  arguments  in  their  power. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  concurred  with  them  in  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  with  much  favor  by 
General  McClellan.  Indeed,  General  McClellan  stated  to  your  committee,  at 
the  time  of  their  conference  with  him,  that,  although  it  might  at  some  time  be 
expedient  to  divide  the  army  into  army  corps,  the  subject  was  one  of  great  diffi 
culty.  He  said  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  appoint  major  generals  before  they 
had  been  tried  by  actual  service,  and  had  shown  their  fitness  to  be  selected 
to  command  30,000  or  40,000  men.  A  major  general  could  not  be  stowed 
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away  in  a  pigeon-hole,  if  lie  should  prove  incompetent,  so  easily  as  a  briga 
dier  general.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  himself  manage  this  entire  army  in 
some  battle  or  campaign,  and  then  select  from  the  brigadier  generals  in  it  such 
as  should  prove  themselves  competent  for  higher  commands.  Consequently, 
the  division  of  the  army  into  army  corps  was  not  even  begun  until  after  the 
movement  of  the  army  in  March  had  commenced,  and  then  only  in  pursuance  of 
the  direct  and  repeated  orders  of  the  President. 

General  McClellan,  however,  continued  to  oppose  the  organization  of  the  army 
into  army  corps,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  despatch  to  him  from  th-e 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  9,  1862  : 

"The  President  is  unwjlling  to  have  the  army  corps  organization  broken  up, 
but  also  unwilling  that  the  commanding  general  shall  be  trammelled  and  em 
barrassed  in  actual  skirmishing,  collision  with  the  enemy,  and  or>  the  eve  of  an 
expected  great  battle.  You,  therefore,  may  temporarily  suspend  that  organiza 
tion  in  the  army  under  your  immediate  command,  and  adopt  any  you  see  fit,  until 
further  orders.  He  also  writes  you  privately  " 

The  provisional  corps  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter  and  General  Franklin  were 
thereupon  formed  by  reducing  the  other  corps  from  three  to  two  divisions. 

Your  committee  endeavored  to  obtain  as  accurate  information  as  possible  in 
relation  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Washington.  The 
testimony  of  the  officers  in  our  army  here  upon  that  point,  however,  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Early  in  December  an  order  had  been  issued  from  headquarters 
prohibiting  the  commanders  in  the  front  from  examining  any  persons  who  should 
come  into  our  lines  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy ;  but  all  such  persons  were  to 
be  sent,  without  examination,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  Restrictions 
were  also  placed  upon  the  movements  of  scouts.  The  result  was,  that  the  gene 
rals  examined  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them,  having  only  such  information  as  they  were  allowed  to  obtain 
at  headquarters.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  was  variously  estimated  at  from 
70,000  to  210,000  men.  Those  who  formed  the  highest  estimate  based  their 
opinion  upon  information  received  at  headquarters.  As  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  position,  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be,  founded  upon  information 
obtained  from  the  same  source,  that  it  was  exceedingly  formidable.  Subsequent 
events  have  proved  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  below  even  the  lowest  of  these 
estimates,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications  very  greatly  overestimated. 

Your  committee  also  sought  to  ascertain  what  number  of  men  could  be  spared 
from  this  army  for  offensive  operations  elsewhere,  assuming  that  the  works  of 
the  enemy  in  front  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
move  directly  upon  them.  The  estimate  of  the  force  necessary  to  be  left  in  and 
around  Washington  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  to  render  the  capital  secure 
against  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  examined  upon  that 
point,  was  from  50,000  to  80,000  men,  leaving  100,000  or  upwards  that  could 
be  used  for  expeditions  at  other  points. 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  your  committee  inquired  in  reference  to 
what  had  been  done  to  render  the  fortifications  here,  which  had  been  constructed 
at  such  expense  and  with  so  great  labor,  most  effective  for  the  defence  of  Wash 
ington.  Your  committee  are  constrained  to  say  that  adequate  provision  never 
was  made  to  properly  man  those  fortifications  and  exercise  men  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  guns.  Several  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  they  had  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  matter,  but  without  success.  And 
when  the  movement  of  the  army  commenced  in  March,  the  few  regiments  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  forts  and  partially  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  guns,  were 
almost  entirely  withdrawn,  leaving  the  fortifications  to  be  manned  by  raw  and 
inexperienced  troops. 

The  subject  of  the  obstruction  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  naturally  de- 
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"  1.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  than  mine  ? 

"  2.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

"  3.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

"  4.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,  that  it  would  break  no  great 
line  of  the  enemy's  communication,  while  mine  would  ? 

"  5.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your 
plan  than  by  mine  ? 

"  Youre,  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN. 

"Major  General  McCLELLAN." 

Your  committee  have  no  evidence,  either  oral  or  documentary,  of  the  discus 
sions  that  ensued  or  the  arguments  that  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  President  that  led  him  to  relinquish  his  own  line  of  operations  and  consent 
to  the  one  proposed  by  General  McClellan,  except  the  result  of  a  council  of 
war,  held  in  February,  1862.  That  council,  the  first,  so  far  as  your  committee 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  ever  called  by  General  McClellan,  and  then  by  the 
direction  of  the  President,  was  composed  of  twelve  generals,  as  follows :  Mc 
Dowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  Barnard,  and  Naglee,  (from  General 
Hooker's  division.) 

To  them  was  submitted  the  question  whether  they  would  indorse  the  line  of 
operations  which  General  McClellan  desired  to  adopt.  The  result  of  the  delib 
eration  was  a  vote  of  eight  to  four  in  favor  of  the  movement  by  way  of  An 
napolis,  and  thence  down  the  Chesapeake  bay,  up  the  Ilappahannock,  landing 
at  Urbana,  and  across  the  country  to  Richmond.  The  four  generals  who  voted 
against  the  proposed  movement  were  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman, 
and  Barnard.  General  Keyes  voted  for  it  with  the  qualification  that  no  change 
should  be  made  until  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  batteries  on  the  Potomac. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  principal  arguments  for  and 
against  the  movement  upon  Richmond  direct  from  Washington,  and  the  move 
ment  by  way  of  the  lower  Chesapeake,  including  that  first  proposed  by  way  of 
the  Rappahannock  river,  and  the  one  finally  adopted  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  the  peninsula. 

In  expressing  opinions  upon  this  and  other  subjects  relating  more  immediately 
to  military  operations  in  the  field,  your  committee  do  not  undertake  to  form  and 
express  opinions  of  their  own,  but  content  themselves  with  setting  forth  those 
expressed  in  their  testimony  by  military  men  whose  education  and  experience 
entitle  them  to  speak  confidently  upon  those  subjects  pertaining  to  their  pro 
fession. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  direct  and  against  the  lower  route  to  Rich 
mond  were  many  and  weighty.  Some  of  them  are  most  tersely  expressed  in 
the  letter  of  the  President  to  General  McClellan,  of  February  3,  1862,  before 
referred  to.  Besides  those,  the  direct  movement  enabled  the  largest  amount  of 
troops  to  operate  actively  in  the  field,  as  the  army  in  its  movement  immediately 
covered  Washington,  and  thereby  rendered  the  presence  of  a  large  force  here 
unnecessary.  By  the  adoption  of  the  lower  route,  a  division  of  the  army  was 
rendered  imperative,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  capital  against  any 
attack  from  the  enemy.  Thus,  to  use  the  language  of  General  McCLellan  him 
self,  in  reference  to  the  movement  proposed  against  the  enemy  while  at  Manas- 
sas,  "  committing  the  error  of  dividing  our  army  by  a  very  difficult  obstacle, 
and  by  a  distance  too  great  to  enable  the  two  portions  to  support  each  other, 
should  either  be  attacked  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy  while  the  other  is  held 
in  check." 

The  army  in  moving  direct  from  Washington  avoided  all  the  delays  and  dis- 
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order  consequent  upon  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  so  large  a  force 
with  all  its  materiel.  And  by  investing  Richmond  on  the  north  and  northwest, 
we  cut  them  off  from  one  of  their  great  sources  of  supply,  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  their  raids  through  that  region  of  coun 
try,  which  so  paralyzed  all  efforts  to  send  the  few  troops  left  in  Washington  to 
the  assistance  of  the  army  on  the  peninsula. 

General  McClellan  states  in  his  testimony  that  by  adopting  the  route  by  way 
of  Annapolis  and  the  Rappahannock,  he  hoped,  if  proper  secrecy  was  preserved, 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  before  the  rebel  army  at  Manassas 
could  be  concentrated  there  for  its  defence.  Whatever  probability  there  may 
have  been  for  the  realization  of  such  a  hope  at  the  time  the  Rappahannock  rotate 
was  decided  upon,  it  was  entirely  removed  when  the  enemy  evacuated  Manassas, 
before  any  actual  movement  was  made  by  our  army.  And  General  McClellan 
at  once  relinquished  the  Rappahannock  route,  and  decided,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  corps  commanders,  to  go  by  way  of  Yorktown  and  the  peninsula. 

One  great  objection  to  the  peninsula  route,  as  indicated  by  the  testimony  of 
all  the  witnesses  who  testify  upon  that  point,  including  General  McClellan  him 
self,  was  the  total  want  of  information  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
there,  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  roads,  the  preparations  for  defence,  &c. 
The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  our  army  labored  under  from  the  beginning 
of  that  campaign,  from  that  want  of  information,  are  very  evident  from  the 
testimony. 

The  decision  of  the  council  of  twelve  generals  in  February  was  to  move  by 
way  of  Annapolis  and  thence  to  the  Rappahannock.  The  question  of  re-open 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  by  driving  the  enemy  from  their  batteries 
upon  the  river,  was  discussed.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  that  the  enemy 
should  be  left  in  possession  of  their  batteries,  and  the  movement  should  be  made 
without  disturbing  them.  This  is  proven  by  the  testimony,  and  also  by  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  order  of  the  President,  dated  March  8,  1S62,  as  follows  : 

^EXECUTIVE  MANSION,  March  8,  1862. 
^President's  General  War  Order  No.  3. 

"Ordeied,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Poto 
mac  shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  general-in-chief  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps, 
shall  leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure. 

"  That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty-thousand  troops)  of  said 
army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  until 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  bay  shall  be 
freed  from  enemy's  batteries  and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  President  shall 
hereafter  give  express  permission. 

"That  any  movement  aforesaid  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations,  which 
may  be  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  to  move 
upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the 
ISth  March  instant,  and  the  geueral-in-chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  move 
as  early  as  that  day. 

"  Older -cd,  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  cap 
ture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  the  Ches 
apeake  bay. 

"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

"L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General." 

Before  the  movement  by  way  of  Annapolis  could  be  executed,  the  enemy 
abandoned  their  batteries  upon  the  Potomac,  and  evacuated  their  position  at 
Ceutreville  and  Manassas,  retiring  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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When  General  McClellan,  then  in  the  city  of  Washington,  heard  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Manassas,  he  proceeded  across  the  river  and  ordered  a 
general  movement  of  the  whole  army  in  the  direction  of  the  position  lately  occu 
pied  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March,  the 
greater  part  of  it  proceeding  no  further  than  Fairfax  Court-House.  A  small 
force  of  the  army  proceeded  to  Manassas  and  beyond  to  the  line  of  the  Rappa 
hannock,  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  retired  beyond  that  river  and  destroyed 
the  railroad  bridge  across  it. 

On  the  llth  of  March  General  McClellan  ordered,  by  telegraph,  the  trans 
ports  from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  (Alexandria  ?)  to  embark  the  army  from 
there,  and  informed  the  department  that  he  proposed  to  occupy  Manassas  with 
a  portion  of  General  Banks's  command,  and  throw  all  the  force  he  could  concen 
trate  upon  the  line  previously  determined  upon.  Subsequent  events  in  the  val 
ley  of  the  Shenandoah,  terminating,  for  a  time,  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  of 
March  23d,  prevented  the  force  under  General  Banks  from  leaving  that  valley. 

On  the  13th  of  March  General  McClellan  convened  at  Fairfax  Court-House 
a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  four  of  the  five  commanders  of  army  corps,  (General 
Banks  being  absent,)  and  informed  them  that  he  proposed  to  abandon  his  plan 
of  movement  by  way  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  submitted  to  them  instead  a 
plan  of  movement  by  way  of  the  York  and  James  rivers.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  that  council  was  as  follows : 

"HEADQUARTERS    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC, 

"  Fairfax  Court-House,  March  13,  1862. 

"A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  were  of  the  opinion  : 

"First.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville, 
behind  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals 
commanding  army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  under 
taken  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  upon  Rich 
mond  ;  provided,  first,  that  the  enemy's  vessel,  the  Merrimac,  can  be  neutralized ; 
second,  that  the  means  of  transportation  sufficient  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the 
force  to  its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move  down 
the  Potomac;  third,  that  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence  or  aid  in 
silencing  the  enemy's  batteries  in  York  river;  fourth,  that  the  force  to  be  left 
to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  security  for  its 
safety  from  menace.  Unanimous. 

"  Second.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then  be  moved  against 
the  enemy  behind  the  Rappahannock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the 
means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairing  railroads,  and  stocking  them  with  ma 
terial  sufficient  for  supplying  the  army,  should  at  once  be  collected  for  both  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  the  Acquia  and  Richmond  railroads.  Unanimous. 

"NoTE. — That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fully  garris 
oned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the  Vir 
ginia  line  of  25,000  men  would  suffice,  (Keyes,  Heintzelman  and  McDowell.) 
A  total  of  40,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  would  suffice,  (Sumner.)" 

The  same  day  General  McClellan  informed  the  War  Department  that  "  the 
council  of  commanders  of  army  corps  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
operations,  and  General  McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  with  it  to  Washington 
and  lay  it  before  you." 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  :  "  Whatever  plan  has  been  agreed  upon 
proceed  at  once  to  execute,  without  losing  an  hour  for  my  approval." 

The  plan  of  operations  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  the  same  day,  and 
he  approved  the  same ;  but  gave  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution  : 

"First.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
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certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and  line  of 
communication. 

"  Second.  Leave  Washington  secure. 

"  Third.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new 
base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by  some 
route." 

The  army  was  directed  to  return  to  Alexandria  to  be  embarked  for  the  pen 
insula  ;  previous  to  their  embarkation  all  the  corps  to  be  concentrated  upon  the 
division  nearest  Alexandria.  The  transportation  not  proving  sufficient  for 
immediate  embarkation,  the  troops  were,  for  several  days,  exposed  to  the  rains 
which  then  set  in,  being  deprived  of  their  former  camping  accommodations, 
although,  in  many  instances,  not  far'1  distant  from  them,  having  only  shelter 
tents  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

To  General  McDowell  was  at  first  assigned  the  advance  of  the  expedition. 
But  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  transportation  enough  to  embark  at 
once  his  entire  corps,  he  consented,  in  order  to  utilize  what  was  there,  to  allow 
his  troops  to  remain  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  moved  together,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  troops  preceding  him  should  not  operate  upon  his 
proposed  field  of  labor.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  corps  of  General 
McDowell  was  put  off  till  the  last,  which,  in  pursuance  of  subsequent  orders, 
led  to  his  corps  being  retained  here  for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

By  reference  to  the  President's  general  war  order,  No.  3,  of  March  3,  1862, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force 
as  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  General  McClellan,  but  of  "  the  commanders  of 
all  the  army  corps,"  was  sufficient  to  render  the  capital  entirely  secure.  And 
by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  council  of  war  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1862,  consisting  of  Generals  McDowell,  Sunnier,  Heintzel- 
man,  and  Keyes,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  members  of  that  council  deemed 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  Washington  "  that  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac  should  be  fully  garrisoned ;  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  and  a 
covering  force  of  25,000  men."  The  other  general  (Sumner)  deemed  40,000 
men  in  all  sufficient. 

Notwithstanding  this  order  of  the  President,  and  the  decision  of  the  council, 
when  General  McClellan  himself  left  Alexandria  for  the  peninsula,  he  sent  back 
orders,  without  conference  with  the  commanders  of  corps,  for  all  the  corps  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  tlrat  of  General  Banks,  to  embark  at  once  for  the 
peninsula.  Just  previous  to  leaving,  General  McClellan  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army : 

"  HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"  Steamer   Commodore,  April  1,  1862. 

"  GENERAL  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the  following  recommendation 
before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War : 

"  The  approximate  numbers  and  positions  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  are  about  as  follows  : 

"  General  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the  railroads  under  his  charge,  sufficient 
troops  to  give  him  5,000  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  l,Db8  available 
for  the  Eastern  Shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort  Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned 
by  about  400  men. 

"  The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington  amount  to  10,000  men ; 
other  disposable  troops,  with  General  Wadsworth,  being  about  11,400. 

"  The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  railways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some 
3,359  men.  Those  it  is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regiments,  by  dismounted 
cavalry,  and  to  send  them  forward  to  Mauassas. 
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"  General  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with  a  force  which,  including 
Colonel  Geary  at  White  Plains,  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will 
amount  to  some  7,780  men,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops  organized  for  service  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  and  in  many  of  the  eastern  States,  may  be 
ordered  to  Washington.  I  learn  from  Governor  Curtin  that  there  are  some 
3,500  men  now  ready  in  Pennsylvania.  This  force  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
sent  at  once  to  Manassas.  Four  thousand  men  from  General  Wadsworth  I 
desire  to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These  troops,  with  the  railroad  guards  above 
alluded  to,  will  make  up  a  force,  under  General  Abercrombie,  to  something  like 
18,639. 

"  It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Blenker's  division  from  Warrenton  upon 
Strasburg.  He  should  remain  at  Strasburg,  too,  to  allow  matters  to  assume  a 
definite  form  in  that  region  before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

"  The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will  thus  be,  including  Blenker's 
division,  10,028  strong,  with  24  pieces  of  artillery.  Banks's  fifth  corps,  which 
embraces  General  Shields's,  19,687  strong,  with  41  guns  ;  some  3,652  disposable 
cavalry,  and  the  railroad  guards,  about  2,100  men,  amount  to  about  35,157  men. 

"  It  is  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  by  some  regiment — say  850  men, 
leaving,  with  500  cavalry,  1,350  men  on  the  lower  Potomac. 

"  To  recapitulate : 

"  At  Warrenton  there  is  to  be 7,  780  men. 

"  At  Manassas  there  is  to  be 10,  859     " 

"  In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 35,  467     " 

"  On  the  lower  Potomac . .  1,  350     " 


In  all 54,  456 


"  There  will  thus  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under 
General  Wadsworth,  18,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  batteries  under  instruction. 
"  The  troops  organizing,  or  ready  for  service  in  New  York,  I  learn  will  prob 
ably  number  more  than  4,000.     These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington, 
subject  to  disposition  where  most  needed. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major  General  Commanding. 
"  Brigadier  General  THOMAS, 

"  Adjutant  General  United  States  Army" 

This  statement,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  "  very  in 
definite."  General  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
defences  of  Washington,  upon  learning  the  dispositions  of  troops  proposed  by 
General  McClellan,  and  feeling  the  great  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means  provided  him  for  that  pur 
pose,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  communication  : 

"HEADQUARTERS  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON, 

"  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1862. 

"  SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  condensed  statements  of  the 
forces  left  under  my  command  for  the  defences  of  Washington  : 
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"  Infantry 15,  335 

"Artillery 4,  294 

"  Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) 848 

20, 477 
"  Deduct  sick  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 1,  455 

"  Total  present  for  duty 19,  022 

"  I  have  no  mounted  light  artillery  under  my  command. 

"  Several  companies  of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are 
still  here,  but  not  under  my  command  or  fit  for  service. 

"  From  this  force  I  am  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  detail  two  regiments 
(good  ones)  to  join  Richardson's  division  (Sumner's  corps)  as  it  passes  through 
Alexandria ;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York  volunteers  in  Heintzel- 
man's  old  division ;  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  division  at 
Budd's  ferry — total,  4  regiments. 

"  I  am  further  ordered  this  morning  by  telegraph  to  send  4,000  men  to  relieve 
General  Sumner  at  Manassas  and  Warrenton,  that  he  may  embark  forthwith. 

"In  regard  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  under  my  command, 
I  have  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  and  imperfectly  disciplined  ;  that 
several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition  from  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here  ;  several  regiments  having  been  relieved 
from  brigades,  which  have  gone  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness 
for  service — the  best  regiments  remaining  having  been  selected  to  take  their 
place.. 

"  Two  heavy  artillery  regiments,  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  some  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  fill  their  places 
with  very  new  infantry  regiments,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that 
arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position. 

"  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  position  which  Major  General  Banks  is  directed 
to  take ;  but  at  this  time  he  is,  as  I  understand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bull 
Run  mountains,  leaving  my  command  to  cover  the  front,  from  the  Manassas  gap 
(about  20  miles  beyond  Manassas)  to  Acquia  creek. 

"  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  looking  at  the  numerical  strength  and 
character  of  the  force  under  my  command,  it  is  in  my  judgment  entirely  inade 
quate  to,  and  unfit  for,  the  important  duty  to  which  it  is  assigned.  I  regard  it 
very  improbable  that  the  enemy  will  assail  us  at  this  point,  but  this  belief  is 
based  upon  the  hope  that  they  may  be  promptly  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may 
not  learn  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  force  left  here. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"JAS.  S.  WADSWORTH, 
"Brigadier  General  and  Military  Governor. 

"Hon.  SECRETARY  OF  WAR." 

Those  communications  were  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  subject  was  at  once  referred  to  the  adjutant  gen 
eral  of  the  army  and  Major  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  once  whether  the  orders  of  the  President  had  been  complied  with. 

Their  report  is  as  follows :  x 

"WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1862—7.40  o'clock. 

"  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  examined  the  papers  sub 
mitted  to  me,  and  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report : 

"  First.  The  President's  war  order,  No.  3,  dated  March  8,  requires  that  on 
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taking  up  any  new  base  of  operations  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  left  en 
tirely  secure.  The  other  points  of  the  order  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider,  as  the 
enemy,  since  its  date,  have  abandoned  their  positions  and  batteries  on  the  Poto 
mac,  and  retired  behind  the  Rappahannock. 

"  Second.  The  council  of  general  officers  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  March 
13,  took  place  after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  Manassas  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  in  their  rear.  The  council  decided  unanimously  to  take  up  a  new  base 
of  operations  from  Fort  Monroe,  and  three  of  the  generals — a  majority — de 
cided  that  the  force  necessary  to  be  left  should  be  sufficient  to  fully  garrison  the 
forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  "to  occupy"  those  on  the  left  bank, 
with  a  covering  force  of  25,000.  It  is,  we  think,  the  judgment  of  officers,  that 
some  30,000  men  would  be  necessary  thus  to  man  these  forts,  which,  with  the 
number  of  the  covering  force,  would  make  a  total  of  55,000. 

"  Third.  The  President's  directions  of  March  13th  to  General  McClellan 
direct,  first,  to  leave  such  a  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  may  not  repossess  it;  second,  that  Washington  shall  be 
left  entirely  secure ;  third,  that  the  remainder  of  the  army  move  down  the  Poto 
mac,  or  move  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  regard  to  occupying  Manassas  Junction, 
as  the  enemy  have  destroyed  the  railroads  leading  to  it,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  returning  for  the  reoccupation  of  their  late  posi 
tion,  and  therefore  no  very  large  force  would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  position. 

"  Fourth.  Major  General  McClellan's  report  to  the  adjutant  general  of  April 
1,  after  giving  the  several  positions  of  the  troops  proposed  to  be  left  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  gives  a  representation  as  follows :  At  Warrenton  there 
is  to  be  7,780;  at  Manassas,  say,  10,859;  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
35,467;  on  the  lower  Potomac,  1,350.  Total  in  all,  55,456.  And  there  would 
be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under  General  Wads- 
worth,  some  18,000.  In  the  above  enumeration  General  Banks's  army  corps  is 
included ;  but  whether  this  corps,  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  force  available  for  the  protection  of  the  immediate 
front  of  Washington,  the  undersigned  express  no  opinion. 

"  Fifth.  General  Wadsworth's  report  of  April  2d  gives  his  force  as  follows : 
infantry,  15,335;  artillery,  4,494;  cavalry,  858 — six  companies  only  being 
mounted.  Total,  20,477. 

"Deduct  sick,  in  arrest  and  confinement,  1,455.     Total  for  duty,  19,022. 

"From  this  force  General  Wadsworth  is  directed  to  detach  two  good  regiments 
to  Richardson's  division,  Sumner's  corps,  whic^i  should  be  deducted  from  his 
command,  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York,  in  Heintzelman's  old 
division,  and  one  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  division  at  Budd's  ferry — 
total,  four  regiments. 

"  It  is  also  ordered  to  send  4,000  men  to  relieve  Sumner  at  Manassas  and 
Warrenton.  General  Wadsworth  represents  that  he  has  no  mounted  light  ar 
tillery  under  his  command ;  states  that  there  were  several  companies  of  reserve 
artillery  still  here,  but  not  under  his  command,  or  fit  for  service. 

"General  Wadsworth  further  reports  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  and  im 
perfectly  disciplined;  that  several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized 
condition,  some  of  them  having  been  relieved  from  brigades  which  have  gone 
into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness  for  service,  the  best  regiments 
remaining  having  been  selected  to  take  their  place ;  two  heavy  artillery  regi 
ments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been  drilled  for  months  in  artillery  ser 
vice,  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  new  infantry  regiments,  entirely  unacquainted  with 
tlje  duties  of  that  arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position.  If 
there  was  need  of  a  military  force  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Washington 
within  its  own  limits,  that  referred  to  in  the  report  of  General  Wadsworth  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
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"  In  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  of  the  commanders  of  army 
corps  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  though  not  numeri 
cally  stated,  and  of  the  force  represented  by  General  McClellan  as  left  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  President,  that  the 
city  shall  be  left  "entirely  secure,"  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  but  that  of  the  "commanders  of  the  army  corps"  also,  has  not  been  fully 
complied  with. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

«L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
"E.A.HITCHCOCK, 
" Major  G-cneral  United  States  Army" 

The  day  after  this  report  was  written,  the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  order  o»ie  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  remain  in  front  of  Wash 
ington  until  further  orders.  The  corps  of  General  McDowell,  being  the  only 
corps  remaining  intact  here,  was  selected  to  remain,  without  the  knowledge  of 
General  McDowell,  he  being  engaged,  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  order,  in 
making  preparations  to  immediately  follow  the  rest  of  the  army  to  the  peninsula. 

PENINSULA    CAMPAIGN. 

General  Heintzelman,  who  commanded  the  first  troops  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  that  landed  on  the  peninsula,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  23d 
of  March,  two  weeks  after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas.  He  had  orders  to  en 
camp  as  near  Fortress  Monroe  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  enemy  should  have 
no  idea  of  the 'direction  in  which  the  army  was  to  move,  whether  towards  York- 
town  or  Norfolk.  General  Heintzelman  states  that  shortly  after  landing  he 
obtained  information  that  the  enemy  had  not  more  than  10,000  troops  at  York- 
town  and  on  the  peninsula,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  could  have  advanced  and 
isolated  Yorktown,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  no  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  proceeding  directly  to  Ilichmond.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  sent 
out  reconnoitering  parties  as  far  as  Big  Bethel  and  Watt's  creek,  and  went  near 
the  Half-way  House,  where  about  400  of  the  enemy  and  a  little  artillery  were 
seen.  He  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  what  he  was  doing,  and  received 
a  despatch,  in  reply,  that  he  (General  McClellan)  hoped  that  nothing  had  been 
done  to  give  the  enemy  information  of  the  line  of  operations  of  the  army.  The 
reconnoissance  was  then  withdrawn. 

Troops  continued  to  arrive  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  on  the  2d  of  April  General 
McClellan  himself  arrived.  On  the  4th  of  April  the  army  commenced  its  move 
ment  in  the  direction  of  Yorktown,  and  on  the  5th  appeared  before  the  enemy's 
lines.  General  McClellan  states  that  he  moved  from  Fortress  Monroe  sooner 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  upon  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  sending 
down  re-enforcements. 

All  the  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  when  our  troops  first  landed  on  the 
peninsula  the  force  of  the  enemy  there  consisted  of  Magruder's  command,  vari 
ously  estimated  at  from  7,000  to  12,000  men,  except  by  General  McClellan, 
who  estimates  it]  from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  United 
States  senator  from  Virginia- — then  living  within  the  rebel  lines,  near  Williams- 
burg — testifies  that  the  rebels  did  not  determine  to  re-enforce  Magruder  until 
it  was  apparent  that  our  forces  intended  to  stop  before  Yorktown  and  commence 
a  regular  siege  of  the  place.  It  is  now  evident,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  officers  at  the  time,  that  our  forces,  when  they  first  appeared 
before  Yorktown,  could  have  pierced  the  line  of  works  across  the  peninsula 
there  without  much  difficulty,  isolating  Yorktown,  and  cutting  off  re-enforce 
ments,  when  the  place  must  have  fallen  in  a  very  short  time.  Some  of  our 
generals  expected  and  desired  that  that  should  be  done.  General  Heintzelman 
Rep.  Com.  108—2 
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forwarded  to  General  McClellan  the  application  of  General  Hamilton,  command 
ing  a  division,  for  permission  to  force  the  enemy's  lines.  No  answer  was  re 
ceived  to  the  application. 

Instead  of  that,  however,  a  siege  was  determined  upon,  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  President,  who,  as  early  as  the  9th  of  April,  wrote  to  General  McClellan 
as  follows : 

"  There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  I 
telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saping  that  you  had  over  100,000  with  you.  I  had 
just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from 
your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You 
now  say  that  you  will  have  not  85,000,  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  this  discrepancy  of  25,000  be  accounted  for  ?  As  to 
General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what  a 
like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was%way. 

"  I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  is  with  you  by 
this  time,  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By 
delay  the  enemy  will  steadily  gain  on  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  forti 
fications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enforcements  alone. 

"  And,  once  more,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a 
blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I 
always  wished  npt  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting 
at  or  near  Manassas,  as  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we 
should  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  entrenchments  at  either 
place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to  note — is  noting  now — that  the  present  hesi 
tation  to  move  upon  an  entrenched  position  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  re 
peated." 

And  the  repetition  was  made  complete  nearly  a  month  later,  when  the  enemy, 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  evacuated  their  works  without  loss,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  commanding  our  army. 

General  McClellan,  however,  did  not  deem  his  forces  sufficient,  and  objected 
very  strongly  to  the  order  of  the  President  detaching  McDowell's  corps  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  as  "  imperilling  the  success  of  our  cause."  He  called 
again  and  again  for  re-enforcements,  asking  for  Franklin's  and  McCall's  divi 
sions  of  McDowell's  corps,  to  be  under  command  of  Franklin ;  insisting  that 
Franklin's  division,  at  least,  should  be  sent  to  him.  On  the  llth  of  April 
Franklin's  division  was  ordered  to  Alexandria  to  embark  for  Fort  Monroe.  On 
the  14th  General  Franklin  reported  to  General  McClellan  near  Yorktown,  but 
his  troops  remained  on  board  the  transports  until  after  the  enemy  evacuted  the 
place,  when  they  were  ordered  to  West  Point. 

On  the  6th  of  April  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  President — -"  I 
have  by  no  means  the  transportation  I  must  have  to  move  my  army  even  a  few 
miles ;"  and  asks  that  all  his  orders  for  wagon-trains,  &c.,  may  at  once  be  com 
plied  with.  All  was  sent  to  him  as  desired,  until  even  General  McDowell 
found  himself  so  stripped  of  the  transportation  designed  for  his  corps,  that  when 
he  moved  to  Fredericksburg  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  move 
supplies  for  his  small  force  from  Aquia  to  Falmouth,  until  the  railroad  was 
completed. 

A  month  was  spent  before  Yorktown,  our  army,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
ablest  officers,  becoming  more  demoralized  by  the  labors  of  a  long  siege  than  it 
would  have  been  even  by  an  unsuccessful  assault. 

The  returns  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  signed  by  General  McClellan 
and  his  adjutant  general,  show  that,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1862,  the  forces  on 
the  peninsula  under  General  McClellan  amounted  to  112,392  present  for  duty. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  President  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan — "  Your 
call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it  argues 
Indefinite  procrastination.  Is  anything  to  be  done?" 
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On  the  night  of  the  3d  and  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May  the  enemy 
evacuated  Yorktown  without  loss.  One  of  the  witnesses  testifies  that  General 
McClellan  was  very  much  chagrined  and  mortified  at  the  evacuation,  as  he  had 
made  his  preparations  to  open  from  his  batteries  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  May. 

The  evacuation  was  discovered  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Be 
tween  10  and  11  o'clock  General  Stoneman,  with  the  cavalry  and  some  light- 
horse  artillery,  started  in  pursuit.  About  1  o'clock  General  Hooker,  with  hit? 
division,  left  Yorktown,  with  orders  to  support  General  Stoneman.  Generals 
Sunnier,  Heintzelinan,  and  Keyes  also  moved  out  during  the  day  with  the  whole 
or  portions  of  their  corps.  About  five  miles  from  Yorktown  the  division  of 
General  Hooker  was  delayed  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  other  troops, 
coming  from  another  direction,  getting  into  the  road  before  him. 

In  the  meantime  General  Stoneman  had  overtaken  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
with  his  cavalry,  and  followed  them  up  closely,  keeping  up  a  running  fire  all 
the  time,  until  the  enemy  reached  their  works  in  the  neighborhood  of  AVilliams- 
burg,  when  the  pursuit  was  checked.  Governor  Sprague  was  sent  back  to  hurry 
up  the  infantry  support  under  General  Hooker.  After  considerable  delay,  find 
ing  it  impossible  to  pass  the  troops  ahead  of  him,  General  Hooker  turned  off 
and  proceeded  by  another  road,  of  which  he  had  obtained  information  from  some 
of  the  inhabitants ;  marched  till  11  o'clock  that  night,  renewed  the  march  at 
daylight,  and  came  up  to  the  advanced  works  of  the  enemy  a  little  after  7 
o'clock,  about  a  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Magruder,  and  at  once  engaged  the 
enemy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  great  misapprehension  and  confusion  in  relation  to 
the  management  of  the  troops  at  Williamsburg.  When  the  pursuit  first  com 
menced  on  Sunday,  General  Heintzelman  was  instructed  by  General  McClellan 
to  take  charge  of  operations  in  front.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  orders  were 
sent  to  General  Simmer  to  take  the  command;  General  McClellan  remained 
behind  in  Yorktown  to  superintend  the  sending  two  divisions  up  the  York  river 
to  West  Point.  A  heavy  rain  set  in  on  Sunday,  rendering  the  roads  almost 
impracticable  for  the  passage  of  troops.  The  troops  of  the  different  commands 
became  mingled — divisions  and  brigades,  to  some  extent,  were  separated  from 
each  other — and  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  troops  up  in  time. 

During  Monday  forenoon  General  Hooker,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  and  understanding  that 'General  Suinner  had  30,000  troops  with 
him,  sent  repeatedly  for  re-enforcements.  So  did  General  Stoneman  and  Gen 
eral  lleintzelinan,  but  no  re-enforcements  arrived.  General  Sumner  states  that, 
having  sent  General  Hancock  to  the  right,  he  had  at  the  centre  only  about 
3,000  infantry — the  cavalry  there  not  being  fitted  for  operations  against  the 
enemy,  on  account  of  the  country  being  so  wooded.  Upon  receiving  the  call  for 
re-enforcements  to  be  sent  to  the  left  to  General  Hooker,  lie  sent  staff  officers  to 
hurry  up  troops  from  the  rear,  his  own  corps  being  some  ten  miles  off,  and 
ordered  Kearney  to  re-enforce  Hooker,  lie-enforcements  not  coming  up  to 
General  Hooker  as  soon  as  needed,  or  perhaps  expected,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  Governor  Sprague  went  to  Yorktown  to  urge  General  McClellan  to  como 
up  to  the  front,  and  take  charge  of  matters  there.  Governor  Sprague  arrived  at 
Yorktown  about  1  o'clock,  having  been  about  an  hour  in  going  down.  He 
testifies  that  when  General  McClellan  was  told  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
front,  he  remarked  that  he  had  supposed  "  those  in  front  could  attend  to  that 
little  matter."  After  some  time  General  McClellan  started  from  Yorktown,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Williamaburg  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

By  that  time  General  Kearney  had  reached  the  field  and  re-enforced  General 
Hooker,  taking  command,  being  the  senior  in  rank  to  General  Hooker.  General 
Hancock  had  been  engaged  on  the  right,  but,  upon  being  re-enforced,  had  suc 
ceeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  losing  about  forty  men.  The  principal  fighting 
was  done  by  the  troops  under  General  Hooker,  his  division  sustaining  a  loss  of 
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about  1,700  men.  Before  he  was  re-enforced,  his  troops  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  position  with  the  bayonet  and  such  ammunition  as  the  men  could  obtain 
from  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen,  the  roads  being  so  muddy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  up  fresh  ammunition. 

That  night  the  enemy  evacuated  their  position  at  "William sburg.  General 
McGleUau  states  that  after  he  arrived  on  the  field  he  was  so  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  had  been  beaten  and  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate  their  position  that 
night  or  be  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage,  that  he  countermanded  orders  to  the 
divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick  and  sent  them  back  to  Yorktown. 

The  next  day  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  a  short  distance  by  General 
Stoneinan  and  the  cavalry,  with  a  small  body  of  infantry.  Several  of  the  gen 
erals  testify  that,  had  the  enemy  been  promptly  followed  up  after  the  battle  of 
Wiliiamsburg,  they  could  have  been  followed  right  into  Richmond — one  of  them 
says  without  firing  a  gun.  General  McClellan  says  that  the  roads  were  so  bad, 
in  consequence  of  the  rains,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a  vigorous  pursuit. 

The  battle  of  Wiliiamsburg  appears  to  have  been  fought  under  many  and 
eerious  disadvantages.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  nature  of  the  country  or  the 
defensive  works  of  the  enemy  until  our  troops  arrived  before  them;  there  was 
no  controlling  mind  in  charge  of  the  movements ;  there  was  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  who  was  in  command;  each  general  fought  as  he  considered  best;  and,  by  the 
time  the  general  commanding  appeared  on  the  field,  the  principal  part  of  the 
fighting  was  over. 

Some  three  or  four  days  were  spent  at  Wiliiamsburg  for  the  purpose  of  bring 
ing  up  supplies,  &c.,  and  then  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  It  was  about  the  time  that  the  army  left  Wiliiamsburg  that  Norfolk 
was  taken  and  the  Merrimack  destroyed.  But  preparations  had  been  made 
before  those  events  occurred  to  have  supplies  sent  up  York  river  instead  of  the 
James,  and  the  line  afterwards  followed  was  adopted.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  gunboats  were  of  little  or  no  service  in  the  operations  against  Rich 
mond,  and  remained  entirely  inactive,  except'  in  some  operations  against  Fort 
Darling,  until  they  were  called  upon  to  protect  the  army  when,  in  July,  it  fell 
back  to  the  James  river. 

The  distance  between  Wiliiamsburg  and  the  line  of  operations  on  the  Clrick- 
ahominy  was  from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  the  army  was  about  two  weeks  in 
moving  that  distance.  The  first  troops  that  crossed  the  Chickahominy  were  the 
corps  of  General  Keyes,  which  crossed  on  the  24th  of  May,  followed  by  the  corps 
of  General  Heintzehnan  on  the  25th.  The  rest  of  our  army  remained  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  until  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  when  the  corps  of 
General  Sumner  crossed  to  the  assistance  of  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes. 

General  McClellan  continued  calling  for  re-enforcements,  representing  that 
the  force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  that  the  force" 
under  General  McDowell  would  do  more  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  if 
sent  to  his  army,  than  in  any  other  position  in  which  it  could  be  placed.  In 
a  letter  written  on  the  21st  of  May  he  asks  that  General  McDowell's  corps  be 
sent  to  him  by  water  rather  thai!  by  land,  as  the  more  expeditious  mode,  and 
that  he  and  his  forces  be  explicitly  placed  under  his  orders,  "  in  the  ordinary 
way."-  He  closes  his  letter  by  saying: 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  great  struggle  before  this  army,  but  I  am  neither  dis 
mayed  nor  discouraged.  I  wish  to  strengthen  its  force  as  much  as  I  can;  but, 
in  any  event,  I  shall  fight  it  with  all  the  skill,  and  caution,  and  determination 
that  I  possess.  And  I  trust  that  the  result  may  either  obtain  for  me  the  perma 
nent  confidence  of  my  government  or  that  it  may  close  my  career." 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  General  McClellan  that  General  McDowell  should 
join  his  forces  by  water,  the  President  writes,  on  the  21st  of  May:  "McDowell 
can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  thau  he  could  get  aboard  of  boats  if  the  boats 
were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  his  march  shall  be  resisted,  in  which  case 
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the  force  resisting  him  will  not  be  confronting  you  at  Richmond.  By  land  he 
will  reach  you  in  five  days  after  starting;  whereas,  by  water,  he  would  not  reach 
you  in  two  weeks,  judging  by  past  experience.  Franklin's  single  division  did 
not  reach  you  in  ten  days  after  I  ordered  it." 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  General  McDowell  to  leave  Freder- 
icksburg  on  the  25th  of  May  to  join  General  McClellan.  Just  at  that  time, 
however,  Jackson  commenced  his  expedition  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
General  McDowell,  together  with  General  Fremont,  from  Western  Virginia,  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  General  Banks  and  to  intercept  Jackson  in  his  retreat. 
Upon  being  informed  of  this,  General  JMcClellan  replied  that  the  movement  of 
Jackson  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent  to  him. 
The  President  replied,  giving  him  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  valley,  and  closed  by  saying: 

"  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach  we  should  be  utterly  help 
less.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you, 
has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's  force  from  you.  Please 
understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  you  now  have." 

On  the  31st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June  th<?  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks  were  fought.  As  there  has  fteen  so  much  controversy  in  regard  to  the  con 
duct  of  some  of  the  troops  engaged  in  that  battle,  your  committee  will  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  testimony  of  General  Casey,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
division,  upon  which  the  attack  was  first  made.  General  Casey  states  that, 
when  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  commenced,  his  division  consisted  princi 
pally  of  raw  and  inexperienced  troops.  They  had  suffered  greatly  from  the 
labors  and  exposures  incident  upon  the  seige  of  Yorktown  and  the  advance  of 
the  troops  up  the  peninsula.  Some  of  them  had  been  for  weeks  without  shel 
ter,  being  compelled  to  leave  their  camp  equipage  behind  when  ordered  on  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown.  That  division  took  the 
lead  across  the  Chickahominy,  taking  up  a  position  at  Seven  Pines,  where  it 
established  itself  by  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  cutting  abatis. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  General  Keyes  and  General  Casey,  the  division  was  ordered  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  the  pickets  ex 
tending  to  within  five  miles.  They  had  no  support  on  their  right  or  their  left, 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  (Keyes)  being  in  their  rear. 
They  at  once  commenced  digging  rifle-pits  and  cutting  abatis,  the  pickets  at 
night  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed.  About  1 1  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st  the  pickets  reported  the  enemy  approaching,  and  an 
aide  of  General  Johnson  was  captured  and  brought  in  with  important  papers 
upon  him.  General  Casey,  with  this  aide  and  his  general  officer  of  the  day, 
went  to  General  Keyes  and  reported  the  circumstances  to  him.  General  Keyes 
testifies  that  for  some  days  before  the  attack  he  sent  to  General  McClellau  re 
ports  of  his  condition,  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  enemy  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  and  urged  that  General  Sumner  be  sent  across  to  his  support.  This  was 
not  done,  however,  until  after  the  attack  commenced.  Reports  continued  to 
come  in  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  division  was  called  out  and  formed, 
the  working  men  called  in,  and  preparations  made  to  meet  the  coming  attack. 
Two  lines  of  battle  were  formed — one  in  the  rifle-pits,  and  another,  composed 
of  five  or  six  regiments  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
advance.  A  regiment  had  previously  been  sent  out  to  support  the  pickets. 
About  20  minutes  to  one  o'clock  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack  in  force, 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  35,000  men,  attacking  in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 
After  fighting  for  some  time,  the  enemy  continuing  to  come  on  in  force,  the 
forces  in  front  fell  back  to  the  rifle-pits,  and  fought  there  until  nearly  surrounded. 
Re-enforcements  had  been  promised,  and  General  Casey  had  selected  the 
position  to  which  they  were  to  be  assigned;  but  no  re-enforcements  came  up  to 
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his  position  until  just  before  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  from  his  second  line, 
when  a  single  regiment  arrived.  After  about  three  hours'  fighting  the  division 
fell  back  from  its  second  line  with  a  loss  of  1,433  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss 
ing.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  after  Casey's  division  had  been  driven  back,  the 
remainder  of  our  forces  were  swept  back  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
from  Casey's  first  line,  when  the  enemy  were  checked,  and  the  fighing  ceased 
for  the  day. 

During  the  battle  General  Sumner,  whose  corps  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  hold  his  forces  in  readi 
ness  to  cross.  General  Sumner  not  only  did  that,  but  at  once  called  out  his 
forces  and  moved  them  until  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  at  the  bridges  ready 
to  cross,  thereby  saving  between  one  and  two  hours.  When  the  order  came  to 
cross  he  immediately  moved  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  battle, 
came  up  with  and  engaged  the  enemy,  and  relieved  the  pressure  upon  the  troops 
engaged  on  his  left. 

The  next  day,  the  1st  of  June,  the  enemy  attacked  General  Sumner  at  Fair 
Oaks.  General  Hooker,  who  had  been  ordered  forward  the  day  before  by  Gen 
eral  Heintzelman  with  one-half  of  his  division,  hearing  the  firing  of  the  enemy 
upon  General  Sumner's  forces,  proceeded  at  6nce  in  that  direction  and  engaged 
the  enemy.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  fell  back  in  confu 
sion.  There  was  no  communication  between  the  forces  under  General  Sumner 
and  those  under  General  Heintzelman,  (Hooker's,)  but  each  fought  as  he  deemed 
best  under  the  circumstances.  General  McClellan  was  with  the  main  part  of 
the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  After  the  fighting  was  over 
he  came  across  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  General  Heintzelman  ordered  General  Hooker  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  which  he  did,  advancing  to  within  four  miles  of 
Richmond,  meeting  with  no  resistance  except  a  little  from  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Upon  being  informed  by  General  Heintzelman  of  what  he  had  done,  General 
McClellan  ordered  the  troops  to  be  recalled  and  ocupy  the  position  that  had  been 
held  by  Casey's  division. 

The  officers  engaged  in  that  battle,  who  have  been  examined,  testify  that  the 
army  could  have  pushed  right  on  to  the  city  of  Richmond  with  little  resistance  ; 
that  the  enemy  were  very  much  broken  and  demoralized,  throwing  away  arms, 
clothing,  &c.,  that  might  impede  their  flight.  General  McClellan  seems  to  have 
contemplated  an  immediate  movement  upon  Richmond*  for,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  June  2,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  The  enemy  attacked  in  force  and  with  great  spirit  yesterday  morning,  but 
are  everywhere  most  signally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Our  troops  charged 
frequently  on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke  the  enemy.  The  result  is,  that 
our  left  is  within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack.  Should  I  find  them 
holding  firm  in  a  very  strong  position,  I  may  wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring 
up  from  Fort  Monroe.  But  the  morale  of  my  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can 
venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for  odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete, 
and  all  credit  is  due  to  the  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men." 

The  movement  was  not  made,  however,  as  General  McClellan  states,  because 
of  the  high  stage  of  water  and  the  bad  roads. 

On  the  6th  of  June  McCalPs  division  of  General  McDowell's  corps  was  or 
dered  to  join  the  army  on  the  peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  June  General 
McClellan  telegraphs :  "  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and 
take  Richmond  the  moment  that  McCall  reaches  here  and  the  ground  will  admit 
the  passage  of  artillery."  On  the  10th  or  llth  of  June  McCalPs  troops  com 
menced  arriving  at  the  White  House. 

Preparations  continued  to  be  made  in  Washington  to  send  down  by  land  from 
Fredericksburg  the  remainder  of  General  McDowell's  corps,  he  being  directed 
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to  co-operate  fully  with  General  McClellan,  but  retaining  an  independent  com 
mand.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  General  McClel- 
lan's  wishes ;  for,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  telegraphs  to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops  are  com 
pletely  under  my  control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  requesting  that 
McCall's  division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit;  whatever  troops  come  to  me 
must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  such  cir 
cumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed  General  McDowell  should  wish 
the  general  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  command. 
If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops  I  want  none  of  them,  but  would  prefer 
to  fight  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the  results." 

On  the  18 tli  of  June  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  he  has  received  information  from  deserters  to  the  effect  that  troops  have  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson;  that  the  movement  commenced  on  the  8th; 
and  that,  if  re-enforcements  have  gone  to  Jackson,  they  are  probably  not  less 
than  10,000  men;  that  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  thaf 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  is  believed  in  Richmond  and  among  the  rebel  troops. 
To  this  the  President  replies,  on  the  same  day,  that  the  information  is  corrobo 
rated  by  a  despatch  from  General  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  remarks :  "If 
this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an  equal  force." 

On  the  same  day  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  the  President  : 

"A  general  engagement  may  take  place  at  any  hour.  An  advance  by  us  in 
volves  a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The  enemy  exhibit  at  every  point  a  readi 
ness  to  meet  us.  They  certainly  have  great  numbers  and  extensive  works.  If 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  have  left  Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  it  illus 
trates  their  strength  and  confidence.  After  to-jnorrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel 
army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit.  We  shall  await  only  a  favorable*  con 
dition  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of  some  necessary  preliminaries." 

The  returns  of  General  McClellan  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  give  the 
following  as  the  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peninsula  on  the  20th  of  June  : 
Present  for  duty,  115,102;  special  duty,  sick  and  in  arrest,  12,225;  absent 
29,511— total,  156,838. 

About  this  time  the  rebel  general,  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry,  made  his  celebrated 
raid,  making  the  entire  circuit  of  our  army  unharmed,  and  discovering  the  nature 
of  our  communications  with  the  York  river. 

On  the  24th  and  25;h  of  June  General  McClellan  telegraphs  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  he  is  informed  by  deserters  and  contrabands  that  Jackson  is  con 
templating  an  attack  upon  his  right  and  rear.  As  this  despatch  of  General 
McClellan,  and  the  one  of  the  President  in  reply,  are  dated  immediately  previous 
to  the  "  seven  days'  battle,"  they  are  given  here  in  full. 

"  Received  8.50  p.  m 

"McCLELLAN's,  June  25,  6.15  p.  m. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find  your  despatch  in  regard  to 
Jackson.  Several  contrabands,  just  in,  give  information  confirming  the  suppo 
sition  that  Jackson's  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and  that 
Beauregard  arrived,  with  strong  re-enforcements,  in  Richmond  yesterday.  I 
incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force 
is  stated  at  200,000,  including  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend 
against  vastly  superior  odds,  if  these  reports  be  true ;  but  this  army  will  do  all 
in  the  power  of  man  to  hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack.  I  regret  my 
great  inferiorky  of  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  as  I 
have  not  failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the  necessity  of  re-enforcements ;  that 
this  was  the  decisive  point;  and  that  all  the  available  means  of  the  government 
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should  be  concentrated  here.     I  will  do  all  that  a  general  can  do  with  the  splen 
did  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command ;  and  if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate.     But  if  the  result  of  the 
action  which  will  occur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  re 
sponsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders;    it  must  rest  where* it  belongs. 

"  Since  I  commenced  this,  I  have  received  additional  intelligence  confirming 
the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and  Beauregard.  I  shall 
probably  be  attacked  tomorrow,  and  now  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
to  arrange  for  the  defence  on  that  side.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  my  again 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"Major  Gen'l. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 

The  answer  of  the  President  is  as  follows  : 

^  "WASHINGTON,  June  26,  1862. 

"  Your  three  despatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  affair,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  gratify 
ing. 

"  The  later  one  of  6.15  p.  m.,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over 
whelmed  by  200,000  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  responsibility  will  belong, 
pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  1  can,  and  act  on  the  presumption  that 
you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have ;  while  you  continue,  ungen 
erously  I  think,  to  -assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I  would.  I  have 
omitted,  I  shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I 
possibly  can. 

-A.LINCOLN 

"  Major  General  McCLELLAN." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  June,  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  the  enemy, 
in  considerable  force,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  troops  of  Gen.  McCall's 
division,  stationed  at  Mechanicsville,  consisting  of  the  two  brigades  of  Seymour 
and  Reynolds.  The  action  lasted  until  nightfall,  when  the  enemy  were  repulsed. 
Troops  were  sent  up  by  Gen.  Porter  to  the  assistance  of  those  engaged ;  but 
they  were  not  in  the  battle,  though  some  of  them  were  in  position  to  support 
the  right  of  the  line. 

About  12  o'clock  that  night  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  Gaines's 
Mill,  which  was  accomplished  without  loss. 

On  the  27th  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  fought,  principally  by  the  troops 
under  Gen.  Porter.  Our  forces  there  engaged  were  from  27,000  to  30,000  ; 
the  force  of  the  enemy  being  from  two  to  three  times  that  number.  The  enemy 
were  in  such  superior  force  that,  although  our  troops  fought  with  exceeding 
bravery,  they  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  about  9,000  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

General  McClellan  was  questioned  as  to  the  policy  of  leaving  the  right  wing, 
consisting  of  only  about  30,000  men,  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  instead  of  withdrawing  it  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy 
before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  His  testimony  on  that  point  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  as  the 
attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  him,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
placed  both  wings  of  our  army  on  the  same  «eide  of  the  Chickahominy  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ]  "  » 

"  Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the  same  side 
of  the  river  before  they  actually  were. 
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"  Question.  What  advantage  was  gained  by  leaving  the  right  wing  of  our 
army  to  be  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  'force  ? 

"  Answer.  It  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  on  our  flank  and  rear,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  enabled  us  to  withdraw  the  army  and  its  material. 

"  Question.  Will  you  explain  what  was  done  by  the  right  wing  of  our  army 
at  or  about  the  time  the  left  was  engaged  which  saved  our  flank  from  attack  and 
enabled  the  army  and  its  material  to  be  withdrawn  ? 

"  Answer.  By  desperate  fighting  they  inflicted  so  great  a  loss  on  the  enemy 
as  to  check  his  movement  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  gave  us  time  to  get 
our  material  out  of  the  way." 

During  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  all  our  forces  were  concen 
trated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  next  day  the  movement 
to  the  James  river  was  determined  upon.  General  Heintzelman  testifies  that 
the  night  after  that  battle  he  was  sent  for  by  General  McClellan ;  that  he  found 
everything  packed,  ready  to  leave ;  that  General  McClellan  said  there  were  two 
things  to  be  done — to  concentrate  his  forces  and  risk  all  on  a  battle,  or  to  with 
draw  to  the  James  river ;  that  if  he  risked  a  battle  there,  and  was  beaten,  the 
army  was  destroyed.  General  Heintzelman  advised  him  not  to  risk  a  battle 
under  such  circumstances,  for  if  that  army  was  lost  the  cause  would  be  lost ; 
that  it  were  better  to  go  to  the  James  river  and  await  re-enforcements.  General 
McClellan  replied  that  he  was  of  that  opinion  himself,  and  that  was  determined 
upon.  That  night,  at  12.20  a.  m.,  General  McClellan  telegraphs  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  he  (General  McClellan)  is  not  responsible  for  the  result,  but  feels 
that  the  government  has  not  sustained  his  army. 

To  this  the  President  replies,  on  the  28th:  "If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle, 
or  a  repul^,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We 
protected  Washington  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got 
to  you. 

"  Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to  day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day." 

The  28th  of  June  passed  without  any  serious  fighting.  Col.  B.  S.  Alexander 
testifies  that  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  sent  for  by  Geu.  McClellan, 
and  went  to  his  headquarters,  at  Savage's  Station,  arriving  there  about  dark. 
He  received  instructions  to  proceed  with  an  escort  to  the  James  river,  send 
back  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  act  as  guides  for  the  different  columns  of  the 
army,  communicate  with  the  gunboats,  and  order  supplies  to  be  brought  up 
the  river  ;  to  examine  both  shores  of  the  James  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicka 
hominy,  and  ascertain  the  landing  places  ;  proceed  up  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  head  of  navigation  and  ascertain  the  places  where  the  army  could  cross,  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  then  return  to  headquarters  and  report.  He  left  Savage's 
Station  that  night,  and  reached  the  James  river  the  next  afternoon.  By  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  examination  the  army  had  reached  the  James  river 
at  Malvern. 

While  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  he  was  shown,  as  he  tes 
tifies,  a  printed  order,  not  then  issued,  directing  the  destruction  of  the  baggage 
of  officers  and  men,  and  the  tents,  camps,  equipage  and  things  of  that  kind  ; 
appealing  to  the  army  to  submit  to  this  privation,  as  it  would  be  only  temporary — 
"  only  for  a  few  days."  He  remonstrated  with  Gen.  McClellan  against  issuing 
such  an  order;  that  it  would  have  a  bad  effect,  would  demoralize  the  army,  as 
it  would  be  telling  them  more  plainly  than  they  could  be  told  in  any  other  way 
that  they  were  defeated  and  running  for  their  lives.  The  order  was  not  issued, 
and  Gen.  McClellan  testifies  that  lie  has  no  recollection  of  any  such  order. 

The  retreat  to  the  James  river  having  been  decided  upon,  the  arm^  took  up 
its  march,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  the  day  time,  and  however  success 
ful  in  repelling  those  attacks,  evacuating  their  positions  during  the  night.  The 
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actions  of  Savage's  Station,  Glendale  and  Malvern  were  fought  during  the  move 
ment  of  the  army  to  the  James,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  in  each  day's  fight 
ing,  and  our  army  falling  back,  under  orders,  during  the  night. 

It  would  appear,  from  all  the  information  your  committee  can  obtain,  that  the 
battles  were  fought,  the  troops  handled,  new  dispositions  made  and  old  ones 
changed,  entirely  by  the  corps  commanders,  without  directions  from  the  com 
manding  general.  He  would  place  the  troops  in  the  morning,  then  leave  the 
field  and  seek  the  position  for  the  next  day,  giving  no  directions  until  the  close 
of  the  day's  fighting,  when  the  troops  would  be  ordered  to  fall  back  during 
the  night  to  the  new  position  selected  by  him.  In  that  manner  the  army  reached 
the  James  river. 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  of  the  1st  of  July,  was  the  most  fiercely  con 
tested  of  any  upon  the  peninsula.  The  troops  were  placed  in  jthe  morning, 
under  direction  of  General  McClellan,  who  then  left  the  field,  returning  to  it 
again  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  action  of  the  day  commenced  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  but  did  not  continue  long.  The  principal  action,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  most  vigorously  and  persistently,  commenced  late  in  the  after 
noon,  and  continued  till  after  dark,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  and  beaten  at 
every  point.  Many  of  the  officers  examined  by  your  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  enemy  were  so  severely  punished  on  that  day  that  they  could 
have  been  followed  into  Richmond  had  our  army  followed  them  up. vigorously. 

It  is  true  that  our  army  had  been  severely  tried  during  the  preceding  week, 
fighting,  as  they  did,  nearly  every  day,  and  retreating  every  night.  The  corps 
commanders  and  the  troops  under  them  fought  most  bravely — no  troops  better. 
However  disheartened  they  may  have  become  by  what  all  must  have  regarded 
as  a  precipitate  retreat  during  the  night,  they  still  fought  with  the^aost  obsti 
nate  bravery  when  attacked  in  the  day  time  by  an  exultant  and  successful 
enemy. 

The  commanding  general,  however,  determined  to  fall  back  from  Malvern  to 
Harrison's  Bar,  notwithstanding  the  victory  won  there  by  our  army.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  his  army  as  entirely  unfitted  to  meet  the  enemy,  for  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  at  Malvern,  evidently  before  that  battle  took  place,  he  writes 
to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  from  Haxall's  plantation  : 

"  My  men  are  completely  exhausted,  and  I  dread  the  result  if  we  are  at 
tacked  to-day  by  fresh  troops.  If  possible,  I  shall  retire  to-night  to  Harrison's 
Bar,  where  the  gunboats  can  render  more  aid  in  covering  our  position.  Permit 
me  to  urge  that  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  sending  me  fresh  troops.  More 
gunboats  are  much  needed." 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  President  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan : 

"  Your  despatch  of  yesterday  morning  induces  me  to  hope  your  army  is  hav 
ing  some  rest.  In  this  hope  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment.  When 
you  ask  for  50,000  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  must  surely  labor  under 
some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  showing  your  disposal 
of  forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  advising  a  return  to 
that  plan.  I  find  included  in  and  about  Washington  75,000  men.  Now  please 
be  assured  that  I  have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000.  All 
of  General  Fremont's  in  the  valley ;  all  of  General  Banks's  ;  all  of  General  Mc 
Dowell's  not  with  you ;  and  all  in  Washington,  taken  together,  do  not  exceed, 
if  they  reach,  60,000.  With  General  Wool  and  General  Dix  added  to  those 
mentioned,  I  have  not  outside  of  your  army  75,000  men  east  of  the  mountains. 
Thus  the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000,  or  any  other  considerable  force,  promptly, 
is  simply  absurd.  If,  in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  had  the 
impression  that  I  blame  you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved 
of  such  impression.  I  only  beg  that  in  like  manner  you  will  not  ask  impossi 
bilities  of  me. 

"  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do 
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not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.     Save  the  army,  material  and  personnel,  and  I 
will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can." 

On  the  3d  of  July,  after  the  army  had  reached  Harrison's  Bar,  General  Mc- 
Clellan  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  is  as  completely  worn  out  as  we  are  ;  he  was 
certainly  very  severely  punished  in  the  last  battle. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  as  yet  our  losses,  but  I  doubt  whether  there 
are  to-day  more  than  50,000  men  with  their  colors. 

"  To  accomplish  the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond,  and  putting  an  end 
to  this  rebellion,  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  me  rather  much  over  than  less 
than  100,000  men." 

The  retreat  of  the  army  from  Malvern  to  Harrison's  Bar  was  very  precipitate. 
The  troops  upon  their  arrival  there  were  huddled  together  in  great  confusion, 
the  entire  army  being  collected  within  a  space  of  about  three  miles  along  the 
river.  No  orders  were  given  the  first  day  for  occupying  the  heights  which 
commanded  the  position,  nor  were  the  troops  so  placed  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
an  attack  in  force  by  the  enemy;  and  nothing  but  a  heavy  rain,  thereby  pre 
venting  the  enemy  from  bringing  up  their  artillery,  saved  the  army  there  from 
destruction.  The  enemy  did  succeed  in  bringing  up  some  of  their  artillery,  and 
threw  some  shells  into  the  camp,  before  any  preparations  for  defence  had  been 
made.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  heights  were  taken  possession  of  by  our  troops 
and  works  of  defence  commenced,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  was  our  army 
secure  in  that  position. 

By  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  it 
will  be  seen  that  prior  to  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  121,  500  men  had  been  landed 
on  the  peninsula.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Franklin's  division  of  General 
McDowell's  corps,  numbering  about  12,  000  men,  was  sent  down.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  General  Moduli's  division,  of  the  same  corps,  of  about  10,000  men, 
was  sent  down,  together  with  about  11,000  men  from  Baltimore  and  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  about  the  last  of  June  some  5,000  men  of  General  Shield's  division 
were  also  sent  down.  Total,  159,500  men. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1862,  according  to  the  returns  sent  to  the  Adjutant  Gen 
eral's  office  by  General  McClellan,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  his  command, 
was  as  follows:  Present  for  duty,  101,691;  special  duty,  sick,  and  in  arrest, 
17,828;  absent,  38,795;  total,  158,314.  This  included  the  corps  of  General 
Dix,  amounting  to  9,997  present  for  duty,  or  in  all,  11,778  men. 

The  army  remained  at  Harrison's  Bar  during  the  month  of  July  and  a  part 
of  August.  It  engaged  in  no  active  operations  whatever,  and  was  almost  en 
tirely  unmolested  by  the  enemy.  The  subject  of  the  future  operations  of  the 
army  was  a  matter  of  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Gen 
eral  McClellan  claimed  that  the  James  river  was  the  true  line  of  approach  to 
Richmond,  and  that  he  should  be  re-enforced  in  order  to  renew  the  campaign 
against  that  place.  The  President  visited  the  army  about  the  8th  of  July,  but 
nothing  was  then  decided  upon. 

On  the  25th  of  July  General  Halleck  visited  the  army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  ac 
companied  by  General  Burnside,  who  had  come  from  North  Carolina,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his* force,  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  general  officers  were 
called  together,  and  the  question  of  withdrawing  the  army  was  submitted  to 
them.  The  council  was  of  rather  an  informal  character.  The  majority  of  the 
officers  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  army.  General 
Burnside  testifies  that,  as  he  understood  from  the  officers  there,  the  army  was 
not  in  a  good  condition,  sickness  was  increasing,  many  of  the  regiments  were 
without  shelter  and  cooking  utensils,  and  many  of  the  men  were  without  arms. 
The  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  leading  officers  was  that  the  men  had 
become  very  much  enervated.  One  of  the  leading  officers  said  that  his  com 
mand  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  march  three  miles  and  fight  a  battle.  This  con- 
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dition  of  the  troops  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  final  withdrawal  of 
the  army  from  the  peninsula. 

General  McClellan  applied  for  50,000  re-enforcements  to  enable  him  to  resume 
active  operations.  General  Halleck,  when  he  visited  the  army,  informed  General 
McClellan  that  the  government  could  furnish  him  only  20,000  additional  troops. 
General  McClellan  consented  to  renew  operations  with  that  number  of  re-enforce 
ments,  and  General  Halleck  left  with  that  understanding.  But  the  day  that  he 
left  General  McClellan  wrote  to  him,  asking  for  15,000  or  20,000  troops  from  the 
western  army,  in  addition  to  those  promised  to  him;  urging  very  strongly  that 
they  should  be  brought  here  temporarily,  to  be  returned  to  the  west  after  Rich 
mond  should  have  been  taken.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  the  order  was  given 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  under  General  Pope,  then  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

In  regard  to  the  re-enforcement  of  the  army  while  at  Harrison's  Landing,  the 
testimony  of  General  McClellan  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  How  many  available  men  did  you  estimate  that  you  had  at 
Harrison's  Bar,  and  how  many  more  would  you  have  required  in  order  to 
undertake  a  movement  successfully  upon  Richmond. 

"Answer.  I  think  I  had  .about  85,000  or  90,000  men  at  Harrison's  Bar,  and 
would  have  undertaken  another  movement  in  advance  with  about  20,000  more 
re-enforcements.  My  view  was,  that  pretty  much  everything  that  the  government 
could  have  controlled  ought  to  have  been  massed  on  the  James  river.  I  did  not 
believe  the  enemy  would  trouble  Washington  so  long  as  we  had  a  powerful 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  did  not  share  the  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  that  were  entertained  by  a  great  many. 

"  I  asked  for  50,000  men  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  I  thought  the  army  should 
be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  as  little  as  possible  left  to  chance.  When 
General  Halleck  came  down  to  Harrison's  Bar,  my  recollection  is  that  he  said 
that  20,000  men,  or  something  about  that  number,  was  all  that  could  be  had, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  try  it  again  with  that  number.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  asked  at  a  subsequent  period  for  a  greater  number  than  20,000  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  movement. 

"  Question.  About  how  many  men  had  been  lost  from  the  25th  of  £Tune  until 
you  reached  Harrison's  Bar,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ? 
•    "  Answer.  I  think  the  loss  was  about  14,000  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  positively 
without  looking  at  the  returns. 

"  Question.  Will  you  state  in  what  you  think  your  chances  for  success  would 
have  been  greater,  with  the  addition  of  20,000  men  to  the  number  which  you  had 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  than  they  were  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  before  Jack 
son  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  forces  1 

11  Answer.  I  should  have  counted  upon  the  effect  of  the  battles,  which  had 
just  taken  place,  upon  the  enemy.  We  had  then  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  enemy's  losses  had  been  very  much  heavier  than  our  own,  and  that  portions 
of  his  army  were  very  much  demoralized,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill." 

In  closing  their  report  upon  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula,  your  committee 
would  refer  to  the  report  of  Gen.  John  G.  Barnard,  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  during  that  campaign,  made  to  Gen.  McClellan.  The 
conclusion  of  his  report,  which  he  terms  "a  retrospect  pointing  out  the  mistakes 
that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  its  (the  peninsula  campaigns) 
failure  to  their  true  sources-,"  is  as  follows: 

"  One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  inaction 
of  eight  months,  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any  other 
wars,  rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  if  not  fully  supplied  with  all  the  'materiel;'  was  yet  about  as  com- 
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plete  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  organization  as  it  ever  became.  For  four 
months  the  great  marine  avenue  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  blockaded,  and 
that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege  by  a  greatly  inferior  enemy,  in  face 
of  a  movable  army  of  150,000  men. 

"In  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been  taken. 
The  navy  demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means  were  ample. 
By  its  capture  the  carqer  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  our 
subsequent  operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The  preparation  of  this 
vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  not  without  forebodings  of 
the  mischief  it  would  do. 

"Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  plans,  and  promise  greater 
results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  successful  war 
involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles.  The  true  question 
was  to  sieze»the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the,  perhaps,  unreasonable 
but  natural  longing  of  an  impatient  nation  for  results  to  justify  its  lavish  con 
fidence,  and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undivided  command  and  untrammelled  lib 
erty  of  action  while  they  were  possessed. 

"When  the  army  did  move,  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invite, 
nay,  compel,  interference.  And  when  the  army  was  to  go  by  Annapolis  to  the 
lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely  have  been 
embarked  before  the  other  half  would  have  been  ordered  back  to  Washington. 
The  enemy  was  then  at  Manassas,and  a  feint,  even  if  not  reality,  of  an  attack  upon 
Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic,  which  no  executive  could 
resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  army  was  certain. 

"When  the  enemy  fell  back  behind  the  Rappahannock,  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  and  there  were  strong 
arguments  for  the  line  adopted.  Yet,  results  have  proved  how  many  reasons 
there  were  to  be  considered,  besides  the  purely  military  ones,  which  opposed 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line. 

"  The  facts  connected  with  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps  have  been 
so  completely  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry, 
that  every  one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise,  it  was  one  of  those  things  resulting  from  the  taking  of  a  line  of  opera 
tions  which  did  not  then  cover  Washington. 

"At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  peninsula  the  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  defeats  of 
Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Roanoke  Island,  and  Pea 
Ridge ;  and  reduced  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expirations  of  period  of  service, 
&c  ;  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  forever  this  rebellion  so  nearly  throttled. 
How,  then,  happened  it  that  the  day  of  the  initiation  of  the  campaign  of  this 
magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  day  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  rebel 
cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  pari  passu  with  the  slow  progress  of  its  opera 
tions  ? 

"  However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is,  that  the  lines  of 
Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  held  in  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before  them  ;  and  we 
know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of  power,  the  morale, 
were  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  confirm  and  sustain  it.  We 
should  probably  have  succeeded.  But  if  we  had  failed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would  be  more  demoralizing  than 
the  labors  of  a  siege. 

"  Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  Warwick. 
We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege ;  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold  of  the  army,  and 
toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  combat,  impaired  their 
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morale.  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Yorktown  so  good  an  army  as  we  took 
there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained  by  the  enemy  we  have  tasted 
to  our  heart's  content.  They  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

"  The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our  bat 
teries  on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  effect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
our  labors ;  and,  besides,  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  induced  him  to 
evacuate  for  prudential  reasons. 

"Yorktown  having  fallen,  however, as  it  did, it  was  right  to  pursue  the  enemy 
with  our  whole  force.  But  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought,  as  it  was,  with 
out  reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  action  among  the  different 
corps  and  division  commanders,  and  almost  without  orders,  was  a  blunder  which 
ought  not  to  have  happened. 

"We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fortified.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  wouUl  be  a  strong 
one,  for  he  would  be  fighting  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our  reach.  We 
fought ;  we  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing.  If  we  had  not 
fought,  the  next  day  a  battle  would  in  all  probability  have  been  unnecessary. 
But  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we  should  have  had  time  to  have  brought  up  our 
resources,  reconnoitred  the  position,  and  delivered  our  attack  in  such  a  way 
that  some  result  would  have  flowed  from  it. 

"  We  had  every  advantage.  Franklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on 
the  next  day,  and  Sedgwick's  division  on  the  day  following.  Those  two  divi 
sions,  had  the  enemy  waited  another  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have  cut  his 
communication,  and  in  that  case  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his  front,  and 
have  had  two  divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hasty  retreat,  and  perhaps  his  capture, 
must  inevitably  have  followed,  and  the  great  object  of  keeping  Franklin  so  long 
embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point,  would  have  been  accom 
plished. 

"  On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and 
connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James  river.  We  should  then  have  had  a 
united  army,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  probably  would  have  been 
in  Richmond  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to  Richmond,) 
that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  railroad  furnished  a 
good  means  of  supply  to  the  army,  that  we  wished  to  connect  with  McDowell 
coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  determined  our  route.  In  taking  it  we  lost 
essentially  all  that  was  worth  going  so  far  to  gain,  viz  :  the  James  river  ap 
proach  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy. 

"  The  route  chosen,  two  weeks  should  not  have  been  spent  in  traversing  the 
forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bottom's  and  New  Bridges ;  and  the  barrier  of 
the  Chickahominy  being  left  unguarded  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  no  time  should  have 
been  lost  in  making  use  of  the  circumstance  to  turn  and  seize  the  passage  of 
New  Bridge,  which  might  have  been  done  by  the  28th  of  May,  and  even  earlier, 
had  measures  been  pressed  and  prepared  for  it. 

"  The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should  have  been  taken  advantage 
of.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  which,  if  not  seized,  do  not  repeat  them 
selves.  We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay  in  which  the 
rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that  it  could  have  been  followed  into 
Richmond.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to  overcome 
to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  Although  we  did  not  then  know  all  that  we  now 
do,  it  was  obvious  at  that  time  that  when  the  rebels  struck  the  blow  at  our  left 
wing,  they  did  not  leave  any  means  in  their  hands  unused  to  secure  success. 
It  was  obvious  enough  that  they  struck  with  their  whole  force,  and  yet  we  re- 
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pulsed  them  in  disorder  with  three-fifths  of  ours.     We  should  have  followed 
them  up  at  the  same  time  that  we  brought  over  the  other  two-fifths. 

"After  it  was  known  that  McDowell  was  called  off  to  another  quarter,  there 
was  no  longer  hope  of  an  increase  of  force  by  the  junction  of  his  corps.  There 
were  no  other  re-enforcements  to  look  for  beyond  what  we  received  by  the  mid 
dle  of  the  month  of  June.  The  rebel  force  was  known  or  supposed  to  be  con 
stantly  increasing  by  conscription,  by  the  influx  of  troops  from  other  parts,  and 
by  the  breaking  up  of  Beauregard's  army. 

"At  last  the  moment  came  when  action  was  imperative.  The  enemy  assumed 
the  initiative.  We  had  warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June  our  army  would  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  river,  Avhile  two 
corps,  at  least,  of  the  enemy's  force  were  on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course 
we  then  took,  whether  to  strike  at  Richmond  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on 
the  right  bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the  James,  we  would  have  had  a  concen 
trated  army  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  brilliant  result  in  the  first ;  and  in  the  second, 
if  we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would  have  been  in  the  same  case  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  27th  as  we  were  on  that  of  the  28th,  minus  a  lost  battle  and  a  com 
pulsory  retreat.  Or  had  the  fortified  lines,  thrown  up  expressly  for  that  o'bject, 
been  held  by  20,000  men,  as  they  could  have  been,  we  would  have  fought  on 
the  other  side  with  80,000  men  instead  of  27,000.  Or,  finally,  had  the  lines 
been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  we 
might  have  fought  and  crushed  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  com 
munication,  and  then  returned  and  taken  Richmond. 

"As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his  whole  force — except  enough  left 
before  our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance — and  we  fought  with  27,000  men, 
losing  a  battle  and  9,000  men.  By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from  our  position, 
our  advance  for  conquest  turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety  by  a  force  probably 
not  greatly  superior  to  our  own. 

"  In  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  our  operations  before  Richmond  con 
sumed,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  depot  at  the  White  House  should  have 
been  fortified,  as  well  as  one  or  two  points  on  the  railroad  thence  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy  ;  that  the  tetc-de-pont  at  Bottom's  Bridge  should  have  been  completed, 
and  likewise  tetes-de-p(mt,  or  strong  positions,  prepared  to  cover  the  debouc.hes 
from  our  bridges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  With  these  the  army 
would  have  possessed  freedom  of  motion  to  concentrate  on  either  side,  and  the 
disastrous  battle  of  the  27th  would  scarcely  have  occurred. 

"  When  the  army  reached  the  James  river  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  disasters  which  have  since  befallen  our  country's  cause.  If  the  army  had 
sustained  itself  nobly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  fruitless  toil,  and  so 
much  disaster,  had  deprived  it  of  the  clan  which  results  from  success  alone.  It 
was,  moreover,  as  well  as  our  forces  elsewhere,  sadly  diminished  in  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rebi'l  army,  from  its  first  lo\v  state,  had  risen  up  an 
army  most  formidable  in  numbers,  excellent  in  organization,  and  inspired  by  a 
great  success.  Had  its  numbers,  indeed,  approached  to  that  attributed  to  it — • 
200,000  men — there  is  little  doubt  that  a  march  upon  Washington  would  have 
speedily  followed  our  withdrawal  to  the  James. 

"  From  such  considerations,  as  well  as  those  following  from  the  results  of 
past  operations,  I  counselled  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  James  to 
reunite  with  our  forces  covering  Washington." 

The  report  of  General  Barnard  is  the  only  report  of  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  which  your  committee  have  obtained.  The 
report  by  the  commanding  general  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  the  reports  of 
his  subordinates  have  not  been  sent  by  him  to  the  department. 
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CO-OPERATION    WITH    GENERAL   POPE. 

General  Burnside,  with  his  command,  was  the  first  to  leave  the  peninsula. 
He  landed  at  Aquia  and  proceeded  to  Fredericksburg,  relieving  General  King, 
who  proceeded  at  once  to  rejoin  his  corps  (McDowell's)  then  with  General  Pope. 
Soon  after,  General  Burnside  was  ordered  to  send  all  possible  assistance  to 
General  Pope,  and  at  once  ordered  two  of  his  three  divisions  (Reno's  and  Ste- 
vens's)  up  the  Rappahannock.  Shortly  after  that  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  Fits-John  Porter's  corps,  reached  Aquia,  and  was  sent  forward  by 
General  Burnside  to  General  Pope.  The  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
except  Keyes's  corps,  left  to  garrison  Yorktown,  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and 
from  there  joined  General  Pope.  General  Sunnier  stopped  at  Aquia  and  de 
barked  a  portion  of  his  corps  there  ;  but  he  received  orders  to  re-embark  them 
again  and  proceed  to  Alexandria,  which  he  did. 

The  troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope  were  sent  by  orders  of 
General  Halleck ;  for  those  sent  from  Aquia  the  orders  were  given  through 
General  Burnside ;  for  those  sent  out  from  Alexandria,  the  orders  were  given 
directly  to  the  corps  commanders,  until  General  McClellan  arrived,  on  the  26th 
of  August ;  after  which  the  orders  were  given  through  him. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  Virginia  have 
been  so  fully  investigated  by  the  military  courts  in  the  cases  of  General  Mc 
Dowell  and  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  public, 
that  your  committee  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  so  thorough  an  inves 
tigation  of  that  campaign  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  They  refer, 
therefore,  principally  to  the  orders  and  correspondence,  in  relation  to  the  delays 
in  the  forwarding  of  General  Sumner's  and  General  Franklin's  corps  from 
Alexandria  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope. 

At  10  a.  m.,  August  27,  General  Halleck  telegraphs  General  McClellan  that 
"Franklin's  corps  should  march  in  that  direction  [Manassas]  as  soon  as  possi 
ble."  At  10.40  a.  m.  General  McClellan  replies :  "  I  have  sent  orders  to  Frank 
lin  to  prepare  to  march  with  his  corps  at  once,  and  to  repair  here  [Alexandria] 
in  person  to  inform  him  as  to  his  means  of  transportation.  Kearney  was  yes 
terday  at  Rappahannock ;  Porter  at  Bcalton,  Kelly's,  Burnett's,  &c.  Sumner 
will  commence  reaching  Falmouth  to-day." 

At  1^  m.  on  the  same  day  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan  : 
"Telegrams  from  General  Porter  to  General  Burnside,  just  received,  say  that 
Banks  is  at  Fayetteville.  McDowell,  Sigel,  and  Ricketts,  near  Warrenton ; 
Reno  on  his  right.  Porter  is  marching  on  Warrenton  to  re-enforce  Pope. 
Nothing  said  of  Heintzelman.  Porter  reports  a  general  battle  imminent. 
Franklin's  corps  should  move  out  by  forced  marches,  carrying  three  or  four 
days'  provisions,  and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by  railroad." 

From  General  McClellan  to  General  Halleck,  same  day,  sent  12.5  p.  m.,  re 
ceived  1.40  p.  m.: 

"My  aide  has  just  returned  from   General  Franklin's  camp.     Reports  that 
Generals  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Slocum,  are  all  in  Washington.     He  gave  the 
order  to  the  next  in  rank  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  move  at  once." 
From  same  to  same,  sent  1.15  p.  m.,  received  1.50  p.  m.: 

"Franklin's  artillery  has  no  horses,  except  for  four  guns  without  caissons. 
I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  In  view  of  these  facts,  will  it  not  be  well  to  push 
Sumner's  corps  here  by  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  immediate  ar 
rangements  for  placing  the  works  in  front  of  Washington  in  an  efficient  condi 
tion  of  defence.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  force  between 
Pope  and  ourselves.  Can  Franklin,  without  his  artillery  or  cavalry,  effect  any 
useful  purpose  in  front  ?  Should  not  Burnside  at  once  take  steps  to  evacuate 
Falmouth  and  Aquia,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  retreat  of  any  of  Pope  s 
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troops  who  may  fall  back  in  that  direction?  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
enough  on  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we  do 
not  know.  Are  we  safe  in  the  direction  of  the  valley?" 

At  1.50  p.  m.  General  Halleck  replies: 

"Yes;  I  think  Stunner's  corps  should  come  to  Alexandria.  The  enemy 
has  appeared  at  Leesburg,  and  the  commanding  officer  at  Edwards 's  Ferry  asks 
for  cavalry.  Have  you  any  to  spare  him.  The  enemy  seems  to  be  trying  to 
turn  Pope's  right.  Is  there  no  way  of  communicating  with  him  ?" 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  Gene 
ral  Franklin: 

"On  parting  with  General  McClellan,  about  two  o'clock  this  morning,  it  was 
understood  that  you  were  to  move  with  your  corps  to  day,  toward  Manassas 
Junction,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  railroad.  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
general  has  not  returned  to  Alexandria.  If  you  have  not  received  his  order, 
act  on  this." 

At  l.-p  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  the  28th,  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to 
General  Halleck: 

"Your  despatch  to  Franklin  received.  I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to 
hurry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  rea 
sonable  amount  of  artillery  he  shall  go. 

Please  see  Barnard,  and  be  sure  the  works  towards  Chain  Bridge  are  perfectly 
secure.  I  look  upon  those  works,  especially  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy,  as  of  the 
first  importance." 

At  3.30  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan: 

"Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards 
Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced." 

At  4.45  p.  m.  General  McClellan  replies: 

"Your  despatch  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Simmer's  corps  is  now  in 
condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  send  them  out 
now.  I  have  sent  aides  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  commands  of  Cox  and 
Tyler;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  force  will  accom 
plish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent  out.  I  repeat,  that  I  will 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  troops  now  here  for  the  field,  and  that  whatever 
orders  you  may  give,  after  hearing  what  I  have  to  say,  will  be  carried  out." 

At  8.40  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan  : 

"  There  must  be  no  further  delay  an  moving  Franklin's  corps  towards  Ma 
nassas  ;  they  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we  delay  too 
long  to  get  ready  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for  Pope  will  either  be 
defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men 
must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons  can  conic  to  their  relief." 

At  10  p.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs  - 

"  Your  despatch  received.  Franklin's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  march  at 
six  (6)  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Simmer  has  about  14,000  infantry,  without 
cavalry  or  artillery  here." 

At  10.30  a.  m.,  of  the  29th,  General  Mc€lellan  telegraphs  to  General  Halleck  : 
"  Franklin's  corps  is  in  motion  ;  started  about  six  (6)  a.  m.     I  can  give  him 
but  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.     ******     If  Sumner  moves  in  sup 
port  of  Franklin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable  troops  in  and  near  Washing 
ton.     Yet  Franklin  is  too  much  alone.     What  shall  be  done  ?     Have  but  three 
squadrons  belonging  to  army  of  Potomac.     Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.     I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  con 
dition  to  accomplish   much  if  he  meets  strong  resistance.     I  should  not  have 
moved  him  but  for  your  pressing  orders  •of  last  nigh.t" 
Rep.  Com.  108—3 
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At  12  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs  : 

"  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  corps  to  continue  1  He  is  without 
reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation." 

In  another  despatch  of  same  date  he  telegraphs : 

"Franklin  has  only  between  10,000  and  11,000  ready  for  duty.  How  far 
do  you  wish  this  force  to  advance?" 

At  3  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan : 
"  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at  Anandale  as  to  prevent  his 
going  further ;  otherwise  he  will  push  on  towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  some 
thing  from  direction  of  Manassas,  either  by  telegram  or  through  Franklin's 
scouts.  Our  people  must  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is. 
I  am  tired  of  guesses." 

At  2.40  p.  m.  the  President  asks  of  General  McClellan : 

"  What  news  from  direction  of  Manassas  Junction?     What,  generally?" 

At  2.45  p.  m.,  received  3.30  p.  m.,  General  McClellan  replies : 

"The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction  of  Manassas  was  from  stragglers, 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Centreville  and  retiring  towards 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  This  is  by  no  means  reliable.  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two 
courses  should  be  adopted  :  First.  To  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to 
open  communication  with  Pope.  Second.  To  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his 
scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  means  to  make  the  capital  perfectly  safe.  No  middle 
course  will  now  answer.  Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  accomplish  it.  I  wish  to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority  are. 
I  ask  for  nothing,  but  will  obey  whatever  orders  you  give.  I  only  ask  a 
prompt  decision,  that  I  may  at  once  give  the  necessary  orders.  It  will  not  do 
to  delay  longer." 

At  4.10  p.  m.  the  President  replies : 

"Yours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit:  'to 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,'  is  the 
right  one.  But  I  wish  not  to  control.  That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck, 
aided  by  your  counsels." 

At  7.50  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan: 
"You  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards  to  repair  railroad 
to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  just  been  told  that  Frank 
lin's  corps  stopped  at  Anandale,  and  that  he  was  this  evening  in  Alexandria. 
This  is  all  contrary  to  my  orders.  Investigate  and  report  the  fact  of  this  dis 
obedience.  That  corps  must  push  forward,  as  I  directed,  to  protect  the  railroad 
and  open  our  communications  with  Manassas." 

To  this  General  McClellan  replies,  at  8  p.  m.,  received  8.50  p.  m. : 
"  It  was  not  safe  for  Franklin  to  move  beyond  Anandale,  under  the  circum 
stances,  until  we  knew  what  was  at  Vienna.  General  Franklin  remained  here 
until  about  1  p.  m.,  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  supplies  for  his  command.  I  am 
responsible  for  both  these  circumstances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in  dis 
obedience  to  your  orders.  Please  give  distinct  orders  in  reference  to  Franklin's 
movements  of  to-morrow.  *****  jn  regard  to  to-morrow's  move- 
meets  I  desire  definite  instructions,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  be  accused  of 
disobeying  orders,  when  I  have  simply  exercised  the  discretion  you  committed 
to  me." 

At  10  p.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs : 

"  Not  hearing  from  you,  I  have  sent  orders  to  General  Franklin  to  place  him 
self  in  communication  with  General  Pope,  by  advancing  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  cover  the  transit  of  Pope's  supplies." 
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At  10  p.  m.  General  McClellan  forwards  to  General  Halleck  a  despatch  re 
ceived  from  General  Franklin,  at  Anandale,  dated  7.15  p.  m.,  in  which  General 
Franklin  gives  rumors  concerning  the  battle  of  that  day,  closing  thus : 

"  Pope  is  said  to  be  very  short  of  provisions,  and  the  country  will  not  support 
him." 

At  5  a.  m.  of  the  30th  of  August  General  Pope  sent  a  despatch  to  General 
Halleck,  received  at  3.20  p.  m.,  from  battle-field  near  Groveton,  Virginia,  con 
taining  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  clay  before,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"I  think  you  had  best  send  Franklin's,  Cox's,  and  Sturgis's  regiments  to 
Centreville,  as  also  forage  and  subsistence.  I  received  a  note  this  morning  from 
General  Franklin,  written  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  saying  that  wagons 
and  cars  would  be  loaded  and  sent  to  Fairfax  Station  as  soon  as  I  would  send 
a  cavalry  escort  to  Alexandria  to  bring  them  out.  Such  a  request,  when  Alex 
andria  is  full  of  troops  and  AVC  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment.  Will 
you  have  these  supplies  sent,  without  the  least  delay,  to  Centreville?" 

At  9.40  a.  m.,  August  30,  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan  : 

"  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yesterday, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in  stopping  at 
Anandale.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night  that  the  quartermaster's  department 
could  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation,  if  he  had  applied  for  it,  any  timi? 
since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  knew  the  importance  of  opening  commu 
nication  with  General  Pope's  army,  and  should  have  acted  more  promptly." 

At  11  a.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs  : 

"  Have  ordered  Sumner  to  leave  one  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge, 
and  to  move  the  rest,  via  Columbia  Pike,  on  Anandale  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
if  this  is  the  route  you  wish  them  to  take.  He  and  Franklin  are  both  instructed 
to  join  Pope  as  promptly  as  possible.  Shall  Couch  move  also  when  lie  arrive? '[  " 

At  12.20  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  : 

"I  think  Couch  should  land  at  Alexandria  and  be  immediately  pushed  out 
to  Pope.  Send  the  troops  where  the  fighting  is.  Let  me  know  when  Couch 
arrives,  as  I  may  have  other  information  by  that  time.  *  *  *  Send  trans 
ports  to  Aquia  to  bring  up  Burnside's  command.  1  have  telegraphed  to  him, 
and  am  waiting  his  answer." 

At  2.1-3  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  : 

"  Franklin's  and  all  of  Sumner's  corps  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  despatch.  They  must  use  their  legs  and  make  forced  inarches.  Time 
now  is  everything." 

At  ,5  p.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  General  Halleck  : 

"Major  Hammerstein,  of  my  staff,  reports,  from  two  miles  this  side  of  Centre 
ville,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  that  Franklin's  corps  was  then  advancing  rapidly.  Sumner's 
corps  moved  at  1.45  p.  in.  The  orderly  who  brought  the  despatch  from  Ham 
merstein  states  that  he  learned  that  the  fighting  commenced  five  miles  beyond 
Centreville,  and  that  our  people  had  been  driving  them  all  day.  Hammerstein 
says  all  he  learns  was  favorable." 

At  10.10  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan  : 

"All  of  Sumner's  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  not  actually  required 

in  the  forts,  should  march  to  Pope's  relief,     lleplace  them  with  new  regiments. 

Franklin  should  also  be  hurried  on  to  re-enforce  Pope." 

On  the  same  day — August  30,  hour  not  given — General  McClellan  sent  the 
following  to  General  Halleck  : 

"  Ever  since  General  Franklin  received  notice  that  he  was  to  march  from 
Alexandria,  he  has  been  using  every  effort  to  get  transportation  for  his  extra 
ammunition.  But  he  was  uniformly  told  by  the  quartermasters  here  that  there 
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was  none  disposable,  and  his  command  marched  without  wagons.  After  the 
departure  of  his  corps,  at  6  a.  m.  yesterday,  he  procured  twenty  wagons  to  carry 
a  portion  of  his  ammunition,  by  unloading  some  of  General  Banks's  supply 
train  for  that  purpose. 

"  General  Simmer  was  one  entire  day  in  endeavoring,  by  application  upon 
quartermasters  and  others,  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  transport  his 
reserve  ammunition,  but  without  success,  and  was  obliged  to  march  without  it. 

"  I  have  this  morning  sent  all  my  headquarters  train  that  is  landed  to  be  at 
once  loaded  with  ammunition  for  Sumner  and  Franklin,  but  they  will  not  go  far 
towards  supplying  the  deficiency. 

"Eighty-five  wagons  were  got  together  by  the  quartermaster  last  night, 
loaded  with  subsistence,  and  sent  forward  under  an  escort  at  one  a.  m.  via  Alex 
andria. 

"  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  your  instructions  promptly.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  transportatu,. 
on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been  needed  for  current  supplies 
of  the  garrisons.  At  all  events,  such  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  represented  to  me 
by  the  quartermaster,  and  it  appears  to  be  true.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
has  not  been  properly  explained  to  you." 

At  10.45  a.  m.  of  the  31st  of  August  General  Pope  sends  the  following  to 
General  Halleck,  from  Centreville: 

"  Our  troops  are  all  here,  and  in  position,  though  much  used  up  and  worn  out' 
I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  greatly  better  if  Sumner  and  Franklin  had 
been  here  three  or  four  days  ago.  But  you  may  rely  upon  our  giving  them  (the 
enemy)  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can  force  our  men  to  stand  up  to.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  feel  secure  about  Washington  should  this  army  be 
destroyed.  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand  up  to  the  work.  You 
must  judge  what  is  to  be  done,  having  in  view  the  safety  of  the  capital.  The 
enemy  is  already  pushing  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  our  front  at  Cub  Run, 
whether  in  advance  of  an  attack  to-day  I  don't  yet  know.  I  send  you  this  that 
you  may  know  our  position  and  my  purpose." 

On  the  2d  of  September  General  Pope  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  vi 
cinity  of  Washington,  where  his  army  came  under  the  command  of  General  Mc- 
(Jlellan. . 

The  following  is  from  the  testimony  of  General  Halleck : 

"  Question.  Had  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  been  brought  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  energy  that  circumstances  would  have 
permitted,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in 
our  victory  instead  of  our  defeat? 

"Answer.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  think  so." 

In  relation  to  the  command  of  General  McClcllan,  he  himself  testifies  as  fol 
lows  : 

"  Question.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  your  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
ami  you  had  forwarded  the  troops  which  had  been  under  your  command  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope  ? 

"Answer.  I  was  for  some  little  time — one  or  two  days,  two  or  three  days,  per 
haps — without  any  position ;  merely  at  my  camp,  without  any  command.  On 
Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  I  received  verbal  instructions  from  General  Hal 
leck  to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  I  was,  however,  expressly 
prohibited  from,  in  any  way,  assuming  any  control  over  the  troops  under  Gen 
eral  Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  after  that  that  I  was  instructed  ver 
bally  by  the  President  and  General  Halleck  to  go  out  and  meet  the  army  which 
was  coming  in,  and  to  assume  command  of  it  when  it  approached  the  position 
that  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive  purposes,  and  to  post  it  prop 
erly." 
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The  testimony  of  General  Halleck  upon  the  same  point  is  as  follows  : 

"  Question.  What  was  the  position  of  General  McClellan  in  regard  to  the 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  they  landed  at  Aquia  Creek  and  Alex 
andria  ?  Were  they  under  his  command  ;  and  if  so,  how  long  did  they  remain 
under  his  command  ? 

"  Answer.  General  McClellan  retained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Po 
tomac  as  it  landed  at  those  two  points,  except  such  portions  of  it  as  were  sent 
into  the  field  under  General  Pope.  Those  portions  were  considered  as  tempo 
rarily  detached  from  his  command,  but  still  belonging  to  his  army,  and  he  was 
directed  that  all  orders  sent  from  him  to  the  troops  as  detached,  while  under 
General  Pope's  immediate  command,  must  be  sent  through  the  headquarters  at 
Washington.  He  retained  command  of  all  the  troops  of  his  army  as  they  landed 
at  those  places  until  sent  into  the  field,  and  reported  to  General  Pope;  and  they 
continued  to  remain  under  his  command,  with  the  exception  of  the  detachments, 
until  General  Pope's  army  fell  back  on  Washington,  when  all  came  under  Gen 
eral  McClellan's  command.  On  his  (General  McClellan's)  arrival  at  Alexandria 
he  was  told  to  take  immediate  command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  about  Wash 
ington,  in  addition  to  those  which  properly  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
Some  days  after  he  had  been  verbally  directed  to  take  such  command  he  asked 
for  a  formal  order,  which  was  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  The 
order  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  was  after  General  Pope's  army 
commenced  falling  back,  and  was  dated  September  2  ;  but  General  McClellan 
had  been  in  command  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Alexandria. 

"  Question.  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  in  Alexandria  I 

"Answer.  He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  formal 
order  Avas  issued  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  with  General  Pope's  forces  ; 
that  they  might  not  question  his  authority." 

CAMPAIGN    IN    MARYLAND. 

Very  soon  after  General  Pope  and  his  army  fell  back  on  Washington  the  rebel 
army  entered  Maryland.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  by  the  authorities 
in  Washington  to  follow  them. 

In  relation  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Maryland  your  committee  will 
quote  from  the  testimony  of  General  McClellan  and  General  Halleck.  The 
testimony  of  General  McClellan  is  as  follows  : 

"  Question.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  your  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
and  you  had  forwarded  the  troops  which  had  been  under  your  command  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope  ? 

"  Answer.  I  was  for  some  little  time — one  or  two  days,  two  or  three  days, 
perhaps — without  any  position ;  merely  at  my  camp,  without  any  command. 
On  Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  I  received  verbal  instructions  from  General 
Halleck  to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  I  was,  liowever,  ex 
pressly  prohibited  from,  in  any  way,  assuming  any  control  over  the  troops  under 
General  Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  after  that  that  I  was  instructed 
verbally  by  the  President  and  General  Halleck  to  go  out  and  meet  the  army 
which  was  coming  in,  and  to  assume  command  of  it  when  it  approached  the 
position  which  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive  purposes,  and  to 
post  it  properly. 

"  Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Wash 
ington,  and  what  orders  did  you  next  receive,  and  from  whom  ] 

"Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  order,  assigning  the  defences  of  Washington, 
was  ever  rescinded,  or  any  other  one  issued  in  its  place.  I  had  only  verbal 
communications  with  General  Halleck  before  I  started  on  the  Antietarn  campaign. 
And  it  was  never  definitely  decided,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left,  as  to  whether  I 
was  to  go  or  not.  I  asked  the  question  two  or  three  times  of  General  Halleck, 
whether  I  was  to  command  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  he  said  it  had  not  been 
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determined.  And  I  c!o  not  think  that  it  ever  was.  I  think  that  was  one  of 
those  things  that  grew  into  shape  itself.  When  the  time  came  I  went  out." 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of. General  Halleck  upon  that  point: 

"Question.  By  whose  orders  was  General  McClellan  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  that  left  Washington  to  operate  in  Maryland;  and  were  those  orders 
verbal  or  in  writing? 

"  Answer.  As  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  order  was  given  verbally  to  General 
McClellan  by  the  President,  at  General  McClcllan's  house,  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  previous  to  General  McClellan  leaving  the  city  for  Rockville. 

"I  will  add  that  General  McClellan,  in  virtue  of  his  being  placed  in  command 
of  the  fortifications  of  Washington  and  the  troops  for  defence  within  them,  was 
really  in  command  of  all  the  troops  here  at  that  time.  The  question  was  dis 
cussed  by  the  President  for  two  or  three  days  as  to  who  should  take  command 
of  the  troops  that  were  to  go  into  the  field.  The  decision  was  made  by  himself, 
and  announced  to  General  McClellan  in  my  presence.  I  did  not  know  what 
the  decision  was  until  I  heard  it  thus  announced." 

In  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to  General  McClellan  his  testimony  is  as 
follows : 

"Question.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  President  in  relation  to 
taking  command  of  the  troops  for  the  Maryland  campaign,  or  receive  any  in 
structions  from  him  on  that  point  1 

"Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  after  that  morning, 
when  I  was  told  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  about  the  Maryland  campaign. 

"  Question.  After  you  commenced  the  movement  did  you  receive  any  instruc 
tions  from  any  one  ? 

"Answer.  I  received  some  telegrams,  that  might  be  looked  upon  in  the  nature 
of  instructions,  from  General  Halleck  and  from  the  President.  The  general 
tenor  of  General  Hallcck's  despatches  was  that  I  was  committing  an  error  in 
going  so  far  away  from  Washington ;  that  I  was  going  rather  too  fast.  He  had  the 
impression  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  that  they  had  only  a  small  force  in  front  of  me  to  draw  me  on.  and  then 
they  would  come  into  Washington  in  rear.  As  late  as  the  13th  of  September, 
I  recollect  a  telegram  of  General  Halleck  in  which  he  pressed  that  same  idea, 
and  told  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  going  so  far  away." 

The  testimony  of  General  Halleck  upon  that  point  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  What  instructions,  if  any,  were  given  to  General  McClellan  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Maryland  ? 

"Answer.  The  day  the  President  gave  General  McClellan  directions  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  we  had  a  long  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
campaign  in  Maryland.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  the  troops  should  move 
up  the  Potomac,  and,  if  possible,  separate  that  portion  of  General  Lee's  army 
which  had  crossed  the  Potomac  from  the  remainder  on  the  Virginia  side.  There 
were  no  definite  instructions,  further  than  that  understanding  between  us,  as  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign. 

"  I  submit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  to  and  from  General  McClellan,  after 
lie  left  Washington  to  take  command- of  operations  in  Maryland,  to  the  time  that 
he  was  relieved  from  command.  These  papers  comprise  all  the  despatches  sent 
to  and  received  from  General  McClellan,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  letter  dated 
October  13,  addressed  to  him  by  the  President,  and  which  was  shown  to  me 
just  as  the  President  was  about  to  despatch  it  to  General  McClellan,  and  Gen 
eral  McClcllan's  reply,  dated  October  17."  [The  letter  of  the  President,  with 
the  reply  of  General  McClellan,  is  incorporated  in  another  part  of  this  report.] 

"  In  regard  to  General  McClellan  going  too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington, 
there  can  be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.  He  has  mistaken  the 
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meaning  of  the  telegrams  I  sent  him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going  too 
far,  not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  Potomac,  leaving  General  Lee  the 
opportunity  to  come  down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and  Washington. 
I  thought  General  McClellan  should  keep  more  upon  the  Potomac,  and  press 
forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  was  the  point  then  in  most  immediate  danger  ;  that  he  was  pushing 
forward  his  right  too  fast  relatively  to  the  movements  of  his  left — not  that  the 
army  was  moving  too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington." 

The  letter  of  General  Halleck  of  September  13,  referred  to  by  General 
McClellan,  is  as  follows  : 

'•  Sent  10.45  a.  m. 

"  WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
"Washington,  D.  C.,  September  13,  1862. 

"MAJOR  GENERAL  MCCLELLAN:  Yours  of  5.30  p.  m.,  yesterday,  is  just 
received.  General  Banks  cannot  safely  spare  eight  new  regiments  from  here, 
You  must  remember  that  very  few  troops  are  now  received  from  the  north 
nearly  all  being  stopped  to  guard  the  railroad.  ,  Four  regiments  were  ordered 
to  General  Dix  to  replace  Peck's  division.  Porter  took  away  yesterday  over 
20,000.  Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south  of  the  Poto 
mac  you  are  wrong  in  thus  uncovering  the  capital.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
enemy  will  send  a  small  column  towards  Pennsylvania,  so  •  as  to  draw  your 
forces  in  that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on  Washington  with  the  forces 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  those  he  may  cross  over. 

"In  your  letter  of  the  llth  you  attach  too  little  importance  to  the  capi 
tal.  I  assure  you  that  you  are  wrong.  The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw 
us  back  six  months,  if  it  should  not  destroy  us.  Beware  of  the  evils  1  now 
point  out  to  you.  You  saw  them  when  here,  but  you  seem  to  forget  them  in 
the  distance.  Xo  more  troops  can  be  sent  from  here  till  we  have  fresh  arrivals 
from  the  north." 

The  letter  from  General  McClellan  of  the  llth,  to  which  General  Halleck 
here  refers,  contains  the  following : 

"  I  believe  this  army  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  victory  at  thig 
time,  and  will  fight  well ;  but  the  result  of  a  general  battle,  with  such  odds  as 
the  enemy  now  appears  to  have  against  us,  might,  to  say  the  least,  be  doubtful ; 
and,  if  we  should  be  defeated,  the  consequences  to  the  country  would  be  dis 
astrous  in  the  extreme.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  recommend  that 
one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps  now  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington, 
be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  sent  to  re-enforce  this  army.  I  would  also  advise 
that  the  force  of  Colonel  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it  can  be  of  little  use, 
and  is  continually  exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  be  immediately  ordered 
here.  This  would  add  about  25,000  old  troops  to  our  present  force,  and  would 
greatly  strengthen  us. 

"  If  there  are  any  rebel  forces  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac, 
they  must  be  so  few  that  the  troops  left  in  the  forts,  after  the  two  corps  shall 
have  been  withdrawn,  will  be  sufficient  to  check  them ;  and  with  the  large 
cavalry  force  now  on  that  side,  kept  well  out  in  front  to  give  warning  of  the 
distant  approach  of  any  very  large  army,  a  part  of  this  army  might  be  sent 
back  within  the  rntrcnchments  to  assist  in  repelling  an  attack.  But  even  if 
Washington  should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  disasters  which 
would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army.  If  we  should  be  successful  in  con 
quering  the  gigantic  rebel  army  before  us,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  re 
covering  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  their  force  prove  sufficiently  powerful 
to  defeat  us,  could  all  the  forces  now  around  Washington  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
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such  a  victorious  army  from  carrying  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac 
after  they  are  uncovered  by  our  army  1     I  think  not." 

Your  committee  having  gone  so  fully  into  the  details  of  the  Peninsula  cam 
paign,  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  devote  so  much  space  to  the  campaign  in 
Maryland.  The  same  mind  that  controlled  the  movements  upon  the  Peninsula 
controlled  those  in  Maryland,  and  the  same  general  features  characterize  the 
one  campaign  that  characterized  the  other.  In  each  may  be  seen  the  same 
unreadiness  to  move  promptly  and  act  vigorously ;  the  same  desire  for  more 
troops  before  advancing ;  and  the  same  references  to  the  great  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Your  committee,  therefore, 'content  them 
selves  with  referring  briefly  to  the  leading  operations  of  the  campaign. 

In  relation  to  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  your  committee  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  much  testimony  upon  that  subject.  The  military 
commission  which  was  convened  in  this  city  in  October  last  fully  investigated 
that  subject,  and  their  report  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Attention  is  called 
merely  to  two  telegrams  of  September  11,  which  passed  between  General 
McClellan  and  General  Halleck,  and  which  are  as  follows : 

"  ROCKVILLE,  September  11 — 9.45  a.m. 

"Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  I  understand,  with  9,000  troops. 
He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is,  but  could  be  of  great  service  if  ordered  to  join 
me.  I  suggest  that  he  be  ordered  at  once  to  join  me  by  the  most  practicable 
route. 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"Major  General,  Commanding. 
"  Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

"  General-in-Chief:'' 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

"Washington,  D.  C.,  September  11,  1862.— Sent  2.20  p.  m. 
"  There  is  no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  join  you  at  present.   The  only  chance 
is  to  defend  his  works  until  you  can  open  a  communication  with  him.     When 
you  do  so,  he  will  be  subject  to  your  orders. 

-H.  W.  HALLECK, 

"  General-in-Chief. 
"Major  General  McCLELLAN,  Rockvillc." 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought — the 
troops  at  Turner's  Gap  being  under  command  of  General  Burnside,  and  those 
at  Crampton's  Gap  being  under  the  command  of  General  Franklin — resulting 
in  the  enemy  retiring  to  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought.  It  was  com 
menced  by  General  Hooker  on  the  right,  at  dawn,  our  troops  driving  the  enemy 
before  them  and  gaining  an  important  position.  When  General  Hooker  was 
wounded  and  taken  from  the  field,  General  Sumner  took  command  of  our  right. 
General  Sumner  had  been  ordered  to  hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  advance  an 
hour  before  daylight,  but  did  not  receive  the  order  to  advance  until  twenty 
minutes  past  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Mansfield,  who  had  come  up 
to  the  support  of  General  Hooker,  had  been  killed.  Our  troops,  seeing  their 
leaders  fall,  and  being  very  heavily  pressed  by  the  enemy,  were  forced  back  for 
some  distance  from  the  advanced  position  General  Hooker  had  reached ;  but 
finally,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  brought  up  by  General  Sumuer, 
checked  the  enemy's  progress  and  maintained  their  position. 

On  the  left,  General  Burnside,  about  10  o'clock,  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  the  bridge  across  the  Antietam  in  his  front,  and  to  effect  a  crossing 
there.  The  advance  of  General  Burnside  was  met  by  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
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ance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  until  half-past  1  o'clock  that  the 
bridge  was  carried.  By  3  o'clock  General  Burnside's  whole  command  had 
crossed  and  taken  position  on  some  elevated  ground  just  above  the  bridge.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  take  the  heights  commanding  the  town  of  Sharpsburg, 
which  was  done  after  desperate  fighting.  By  that  time  the  enemy  on  our  left 
had  been  re-enforced  by  withdrawing  some  of  their  troops  from  opposite  our 
right,  where  our  advance  had  been  checked,  and  General  Burnside  was  com 
pelled  to  give  up  some  of  the  ground  he  had  succeeded  in  occupying.  He  had 
sent  to  General  McClellan  for  re-enforcements,  but  received  in  reply  that  there 
were  none  to  be  had,  but  he  must  hold  the  bridge  at  all  hazards. 

The  corps  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  in  the  centre,  was  not  brought  into 
action  at  all.  General  Hooker  testifies  that  he  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  there  were  to  be  attacks  made  simultaneously  on  the  right,  centre,  and  left 
of  our  army.  He  attacked  at  dawn;  but  General  Burnside  on  the  left  was  not 
ordered  to  attack  until  10  o'clock,  and  there  was  no  attack  made  in  the  centre 
by  General  Porter. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  attack  at  Antietam,  General  Sum- 
ner  testifies  : 

"  I  have  always  believed  that,  instead  of  sending  these  troops  into  that  action 
in  driblets  as  they  were  sent,  if  General  McOlellan  had  authorized  me  to  march 
these  40,000  men  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  have  failed  to  throw 
them  right  back  in  front  of  the  other  divisions  of  our  army  on  our  left — Burnside's, 
Franklin's,  and  Porter's  corps.  As  it  was,  we  went  in,  division  after  division, 
until  even  one  of  my  own  divisions  was  forced  out.  The  other  two  drove  the 
enemy  and  held  their  positions.  My  intention  at  the  time  was  to  have  pro 
ceeded  entirely  on  by  their  left  and  move  dpwn,  bringing  them  right  in  front  of 
Burnside,  Franklin,  and  Porter. 

"  Question.  And  all  escape  for  the  enemy  would  have  been  impossible  ? 

"  Answer.  I  think  so." 

The  battle  closed  at  dark,  our  army  having  gained  some  little  advantages, 
at  a  heavy  loss,  but  nothing  decisive.  The  attack  was  not  renewed  the  next 
day,  the  two  armies  occupying  the  positions  held  by  them  at  the  close  of  the 
yesterday's  battle. 

In  relation  to  the  policy  of  renewing  the  attack  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
General  McClellan  testifies  : 

"The  next  morning  (the  18th)  I  found  that  our  loss  had  been  so  great,  and 
there  was  so  much  disorganization  in  some  of  the  commands,  that  I  did  not  con 
sider  it  proper  to  renew  the  attack  that  day,  especially  as  I  was  sure  of  the  ar 
rival  that  day  of  two  fresh  divisions,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men.  As  an 
instance  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  troops  that  morning,  I  happen  to  recol 
lect  the  returns  of  the  first  corps — General  Hooker's — made  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  by  which  there  were  about  3,500  men  reported  present  for  duty.  Four 
days  after  that  the  returns  of  the  same  corps  showed  13,500. 

"  1  had  arranged,  however,  to  renew  the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,  but 
I  learned  some  time  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  his  position.  It  afterwards  proved  that  he  moved  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  not  being  encumbered  by  wagons,  was  enabled  to  get  his  troops 
across  the  river  before  we  could  do  him  any  serious  injury.  I  think  that,  taking 
into  consideration  what  the  troops  had  gone  through,  we  got  as  much  out  of 
them  in  this  Antietam  campaign  as  human  endurance  would  bear." 

The  testimony  of  General  Burnside,  on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  attack  upon 
the  enemy  the  day  after  the  battle,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Question.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  General  McClellan,  or  to  any 
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one  at  headquarters,  in  relation  to  renewing  the  attack  the  next  day  ;  and  if  so> 
what  opinion  did  you  express  ? 

"  Answer.  I  did  express  an  opinion  to  General  McClellan  on  the  subject. 
After  my  command  was  all  in  position — say  half-past  8  o'clock  at  night — I 
went  over  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters,  at  Keedysville,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  to  General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  that  the  attack  ought  to  be  re 
newed  the  next  morning  at  5  o'clock.  I  also  expressed  the  same  opinion  to 
other  members  of  General  McClellan's  staff.  General  Marcy  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  see  General  McClellan  and  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  I 
went  into  General  McClellan's  tent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  ex 
pressed  the  same  opinion  to  him,  and  told  him  that  if  I  could  have  5,000  fresh 
troops  to  pass  in  advance  of  mine,  I  would  be  willing  to  commence  the  attack 
on  the  next  morning.  He  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  the  matter  over  and 
would  make  up  his  mind  during  the  night,  and  if  I  would  stnd  a  staff  officer 
to  his  headquarters,  to  remain  there  over  night,  he  would  send  me  orders  early 
in  the  morning ;  and  if  he  concluded  to  renew  the  attack,  he  would  send  me  the 
necessary  men.  I  did  send  the  staff  officer  over,  but  General  McClellan  con 
cluded  not  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day. 

"  Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  5,000 
fresh  troops  which  you  desired,  as  the  corps  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  some 
15,000  or  20,000  men,  had  not  been  engaged  1 

"  Answer.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  5,000  fresh 
troops.  In  fact,  General  McClellan  did  send  General  Morell's  division,  of  quite 
that  strength,  to  report  to  me,  but  not  with  orders  to  me  to  renew  the  attack." 

General  Franklin  testifies : 

"  Question.  Were  you  consulted  in  relation  to  renewing  the  attack  the  next 
day  ? 

"  Answer.  When  General  McClellan  visited  the  right  in  the  afternoon,  I 
showed  him  a  position  on  the  right  of  this  wood  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
which  was  the  Dunker  church,  which  I  thought  commanded  the  wood,  and  that 
if  it  could  be  taken,  we  could  drive  the  enemy  from  the  wood  by  merely  hold 
ing  this  point.  I  advised  that  we  should  make  the  attack  on  that  place  the 
next  morning,  from  General  Sumner's  position.  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
about  our  being  able  to  carry  it.  We  had  plenty  of  artillery  bearing  upon  it. 
We  drove  the  enemy  from  there  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  we 
could  take  that  place  the  next  morning,  and  I  thought  that  would  uncover  the 
whole  left  of  the  enemy. 

"  Question.  If  that  had  been  made,  and  that  point  had  been  carried,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  ? 

"Answer.  It  Avould  have  been  very  disastrous  to  them. 

"  Question.  What  reasons  were  given  for  not  making  the  attack  the  next 
morning  ? 

"  Answer.  I  did  not  hear  the  direct  reason  of  the  general  commanding,  but  I 
have  understood  that  the  reason  was,  that  he  expected  some  fifteen  thousand 
new  troops — those  which  would  make  the  thing  a  certain  thing — and  he  preferred 
to  wait  to  make  this  attack  on  the  right,  until  these  new  troops  came. 

"  Question.  And  that  delay  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  escape  1 

"  Answer.  I  think  it  did." 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  September  the  enemy  abandoned  their  position 
and  retired  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  without  molestation.  Our  army 
slowly  followed,  and  took  up  a  position  along  the  Potomac,  on  the  Maryland 
side,  occupying  Maryland  Heights  on  the  20th,  and  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  23d. 

General  McClellan,  on  the  29th  of  September,  reports  our  losses  at  South 
Mountain  at  2,325;  at  Antietam,  12,469 — total  losses  in  both  battles,  14,794 
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In  relation  to  the  losses  of  the  enemy  in  both  those  battles,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  stragglers,  General  McClellan  says  : 

"  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rebel  army  lost  at  least 
30,000  of  their  best  troops  in  their  brief  campaign  in  Maryland." 

After  the  battle  of  Antictam  General  McClellan  called  for  re-enforcements,  and 
announced  his  determination  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights,  making  a  requisition 
on  General  Wadsworth,  then  in  Washington,  for  2,000  contrabands  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  27th  of  September  he^  writes  to  General  Halleck  : 

"  My  present  purpose  is  to  hold  the  enemy  about  as  it  now  is,  rendering 
Harper's  Ferry  secure,  and  watching  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack  the 
enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this  side.*  Our  possession  of  Harper's 
Ferry  gives  us  the  great  advantage  of  a  secure  debouch e  ;  but  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  it  until  the  railroad  bridge  is  finished,  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
supply  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  we  now  have  on  the  Virginia  side  at 
that  point.  AVhen  the  river  rices  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  cross  in  force,  I 
purpose  concentrating  the  army  somewhere  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  acting 
according  to  circumstances,  viz  :  Moving  on  Winchester  if,  from  the  position 
and  attitude  of  the  enemy,  we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advantage  by  doing  so ; 
or  else  devoting  a  reasonable  time  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  instruction 
of  the  new  troops  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  whatever  line  may  be  deter 
mined.  In  any  event,  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  send  new  regiments 
at  once  to  the  olj.1  corps  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  that  the  old  regiments 
be  filled  at  once. 

********* 

"  My  own  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  is  to  retain  in  Washington 
merely  the  force  necessary  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send  every  thing  else  available  to 
re-enforce  this  army.  The  railroads  give  us  the  means  of  promptly  re-enforcing 
Washington,  should  it  be  necessary.  If  I  am  re-enforced  as  1  ask,  and  am 
allowed  to  take  my  own  course,  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
Washington." 

On  the  7th  of  October  General  Hallcck  replies.  After  referring  to  the  draft 
expected  in  some  of  the  northern  States,  he  says : 

"  But  you  cannot  delay  the  operations  of  the  army  for  these  drafts.  It  must 
move,  and  the  old  regiments  must  remain  in  their  crippled  condition.  The  con 
valescents,  however,  will  help  a  little.  The  country  is  becoming  very  impatient 
at  the  want  of  activity  of  your  army,  and  we  must  push  it  on. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  arc  falling  back  toward  Richmond.  We  must 
follow  them  and  seek  to  punish  them.  There  is  a  decided  want  of  legs  in  our 
troops.  They  have  too  much  immobility,  and  we  must  try  to  remedy  the  defect. 
A  reduction  of  baggage  and  baggage  trains  will  effect  something ;  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  marching ;  they  lie  still  in 
camp  too  long. 

"  After  a  hard  march,  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest ;  lying  still  beyond  that 
time  does  not  rest  the  men.  If  we  compare  the  average  distances  marched  per 
month  by  our  troops  for  the  last  year  with  that  of  the  rebels,  or  with  European 
armies  in  the  field,  we  will  see  why  our  troops  march  no  better.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised  to  make  them  good  and  efficient  soldiers." 

On  the  1st  of  October  General  McClellan  asked  for  authority  to  build  a  double 
track  suspension  bridge  and  a  permanent  wagon  bridge  across  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  General  Halleck  declined  to  give.  About  that  time  the 
President  visited  the  army.  After  his  return  to  Washington  the  following  order 
was  sent  to  General  McClellan  by  General  Halleck : 
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"WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
"  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  6,  1862. 

"  I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  you  as  follows  :  The  President  directs  that  you 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army 
must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good. 

"  If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover 
the  latter  by  your  line  of  operations,  you  can  be  re-enforced  with  30,000  men. 
If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  12,000  or  15,000 
can  be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior  line  between  Washington 
and  the  enemy,  but  docs  not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army  move 
as  soon  as  possible.  You  witl  immediately  report  what  line  you  adopt,  and 
where  you  intend  to  cross  the  river ;  also  to  what  point  the  re-enforcements  are 
to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  de 
termined  on  before  orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  or  repairing  railroads. 

"  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  general-in-chief  fully 
concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

"H.  W.  HALLECK, 

"  Gencral-in-  Chief. 

"Major  General  McCLELLAN." 

To  this  General  McClellan  replies  on  the  same  day : 

"It  is  important,  in  making  my  decision  regarding  the  route  to  be  taken  by 
the  army,  that  I  should  know,  first,  what  description  of  troops  I  am  to  be  re- 
enforced  with  upon  the  Shenandoah  route,  and  also  upon  the  other  route  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington ;  whether  they  are  to  be  old  or  new  troops,  or  what 
proportion  of  each.  If  possible,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  sent 
to  me,  if  it  can  be  got  here  within  a  reasonable  time. 

*'  Second.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the  present  condition  of  the  Alexandria 
and  Leesburg  railroad  is ;  also  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad ;  and  what  time  it 
would  require  to  put  them  in  working  order?  It  is  believed  that  the  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Winchester  railroad  is  not  materially  injured." 

To  this  General  Halleck  replies  on  the  7th : 

"  The  Manassas  Gap  road  can  be  repaired  in  a  few  days.  The  Leesburg  road 
is  much  more  injured.  You  can  reach  the  former  in  less  time  than  would  be  re 
quired  to  repair  the  latter.  The  troops  to  be  sent  you  will  be  partly  new  and 
partly  old — mostly  new." 

On  the  same  day  General  McClellan  telegraphs : 

"After  a  full  consultation  with  the  corps  commanders  in  my  vicinity,  I  have 
determined  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  for  immediate  operations  against 
the  enemy  now  near  Winchester.  On  no  other  line  north  of  Washington  can 
the  army  be  supplied,  nor  can  it  on  any  other  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylva 
nia.  Were  we  to  cross  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  we  would 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  recross  into  Maryland,  and  thus  check 
the  movements.  In  the  same  case  we  would  voluntarily  give  him  the  advan 
tage  of  the  strong  line  of  the  Shenandoah,  no  point  of  which  could  be  reached 
by  us  in  advance  of  him.  I  see  no  objective  point  of  strategical  value  to  be 
gained  or  sought  for  by  a  movement  between  the  Shenandoah  and  Washington. 

"  I  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  I  do  not  regard  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley  as  important  for  ulterior  objects.  It  is  important  only  so  long  as  the 
enemy  remains  near  Winchester.  And  we  cannot  follow  that  line  for  beyond 
that  point,  simply  because  the  country  is  destitute  of  supplies,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  enable  us  to  advance  more  than  20  or  35 
miles  beyond  a  railroad  or  canal  terminus.  If  the  enemy  abandon  Winchester 
and  fall  back  upon  Staunton,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  him  by  that 
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route,  and  we  must  then  take  a  new  line  of  operations  based  upon  water  or  rail 
way  communication. 

"  The  only  possible  object  to  be  gained  by  an  advance  from  this  vicinity  is  to 
fight  the  enemy  near  Winchester.  If  they  retreat  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
pursuing  them,  and,  in  fact,  cannot  do  so  to  any  great  distance.  The  objects  I 
proposed  to  myself  are — to  fight  the  enemy,  if  they  remain  near  Winchester;  or, 
failing  in  that,  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  there  to 
adopt  a  new  and  decisive  line  of  operations  which  shall  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion. 

"  I  have  taken  all  possible  measures  to  insure  the  most  prompt  equipment  of  the 
troops.  But,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  will  be  at  least  three  days  before  the 
first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps  are  in  readiness  to  move  from  their  present  camps. 
They  need  shoes  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter 
tents,  &c.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  not  an  hour  shall  be  lost  in  carrying  your 
instructions  into  effect. 

"  Please  send  the  re-enforcements  to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  new  regiments  be  sent  as  regiments  not  brigaded,  unless  already  done  so 
with  old  troops.  I  would  again  ask  for  Peck's  division,  and,  if  possible,  Heint- 
zelman's  corps.  If  the  enemy  give  fight  near  Winchester,  it  will  be  a  desperate 
affair,  requiring  all  our  resources.  1  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  sending 
forward  the  re-enforcements,  that  I  may  get  them  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  rebel  General  Stuart  made  his  raid  into  Penn 
sylvania,  returning  into  Virginia,  having  made  the  entire  circuit  of  our  army. 
On  the  13th  General  McClellan  reported  to  General  Halleck  the  result  of  the 
raid,  and  ascribed  its  success  to  the  deficiency  of  our  cavalry,  and  urged  "  the 
imperative  necessity  of  at  once  supplying  this  army,  including  the  command  of 
General  Banks,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  remount  every  dismounted 
cavalry  soldier  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  this  is  not  done  we  shall 
be  constantly  exposed  to  rebel  cavalry  raids." 

To  this  General  Halleck  replies  :  "  Your  telegram  of  7  p.  m.  yesterday  is 
just  received.  As  I  have  already  informed  you,  the  government  has  been  and 
is  making  every  possible  effort  to  increase  the  cavalry  force.  Remounts  are 
sent  to  you  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  procured.  The  President  has  read  your 
telegram,  and  directs  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  enemy  had  more  occupation 
south  of  the  river,  his  cavalry  would  not  be  so  likely  to  make  raids  north  of  it." 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  President  wrote  to  General  McClellan  concern 
ing  the  operations  of  the  army.  And  on  the  17th  of  October  General  McClel 
lan  wrote  in  reply.  The  letter  of  the  President  and  the  reply  of  General  Mc 
Clellan  arc  as  follows  : 

"  EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
"  Washington,  October  13,  13G2. 

"My  DEAR  SIR  :  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called  your 
overcautiousness.  Are  you  not  overcautious  when  you  assume  that  you  cannot 
do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing  ?  Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at  least 
his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  1 

"  As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  subsist 
your  army  at  Winchester,  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point 
be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his  army  at  Win 
chester  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  you 
would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He  now  wagons  from  Cul- 
peper  Court-House,  which  is  just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided  with 
wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advan 
tage  of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester ;  but  it  wastes  all  the 
remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you,  and  in  fact  ignores  the  question  of  time, 
which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 
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"  Again:  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  '  to  operate 
upon  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your 
own.'  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in 
•your  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would 
break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  1 
You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he  docs  so  in  full  force,  he  gives 
up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat 
what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier. 

"  Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the  enemy 
is  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach  there 
before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal  on  a  march  1  Hia 
route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.  The  roads  are  as  good  on 
yours  as  on  his. 

"  You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below  in 
stead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was,  that  this  would 
at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize  if  he  would 
permit.  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow  him  closely,  holding  his 
communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our  seizing  his  communications,  and 
move  towards  Richmond,  I  would  press  closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  should  present,  and  at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track.  I  say  '  try ;  '  if  we  never  try,  we  shall  never  succeed.  If  he 
make  a  stand  at  Winchester,  moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him 
there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of 
coming  to  us,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  This 
proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  mo 
ment.  In  coming  to  us,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him 
somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us  than  far  away. 
If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again  being 
within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

"  Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility 
of  supplying  from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy,  is  remarkable,  as  it  were  by 
(he  different  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim;  and 
this,  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the 
Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie, 
llaymarkct,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads,  and, 
finally,  the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washing 
ton.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press  closer  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through  the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand 
to  be  about  the  following  distances  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit:  Vestal's,  five 
miles;  Gregory's,  thirteen;  Snicker's,  eighteen;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manas- 
sas,  thirty-eight ;  Chester,  forty-five,  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should 
think  it  preferable  to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make 
an  important  move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his 
forces  together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you 
should  wisfc.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically  between 
the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length,  running  for  Richmond 
ahead  of  him,  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he  does  so,  turn  and  attack 
him  in  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  is 
reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  un 
manly  to  say  they  cannot  do  it.  This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

" Yours,  truly,  "A.  LINCOLN 

"Major  General  McCLELLAN." 
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"HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

" Camp  in  Pleasant  Valley,  October  17,  1862. 

SIR:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  reached  me  yesterday  morning,  by  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Perkins. 

"I  had  sent  out  strong  reconnaissances,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  direction 
of  Charlestown,  Leetown,  &c.,  and,  as  sharp  artillery  firing-  was  heard,  I  felt  it 
incumbent  to  go  to  the  front.  I  did  not  leave  Charlestown  until  dark,  so  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  to  your  excellency's  letter  that  full  and  respectful 
consideration  which  it  merits  at  my  hands. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Colonel  Perkins  beyond  this  morning's  train.  I 
therefore  think  it  best  to  send  him  back  with  this  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan  of 
operations.  I  hope  to  have,  to-day,  reliable  information  as  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  whom  I  still  believe  to  be  between  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester.  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  give  to  your  views  the  fullest  and  most  unprejudiced 
consideration,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  advance  the  moment  my  men  are 
shod,  and  my  cavalry  are  sufficiently  renovated  to  be  available. 

"  Your  excellency  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  adopt  a  course  which  differs 
at  all  from  your  views,  without  first  fully  explaining  my  reasons,  and  giving 
you  time  to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  you. 
"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
"Major  General,  United  States  Army. 
"His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT." 

General  McClellan  continued  to  ask  for  re-enforcements — for  horses — saying 
that  the  issue  to  his  army  was  only  150  per  week;  and  for  clothing,  stating  that 
his  army  needed  shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  and  "had  for  some  time 
past  been  suffering  for  the  want  of  it,"  and  that  he  was  "constrained  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  action  on  the  part  of 
the  quartermaster's  department."  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  quartermas 
ter  general,  and  he  was  called  upon  for  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
There  was  much  correspondence  upon  the  subject  between  General  Hallcck, 
General  McClellan,  and  General  Meigs.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  fully 
stated  in  the  following  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  27th  of 
October,  and  the  reply  of  General  Halleck,  of  the  2Sth  of  October: 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
"WasJtington  City,  October  21,  1862. 

GENERAL:  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  army  under  General  McClel 
lan  has  been  unable  to  move,  during  the  fine  weather  of  this  fall,  for  want  of 
shoes,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  You  will  please  report  to  this  department, 
upon  the  following  points  : 

"  First.  To  whom,  and  in  whatmanner,  the  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  have  been  made  since  you  assumed  command  as  gerv- 
eral-in-chief;  and  whether  any  requisition  for  supplies  of  any  kind  has  since  that 
time  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  communication  had  with  him, 
except  through  you  ? 

"  Second.  If  you,  as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  army  in  respect  to  the  supplies  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  and  other  neces 
saries;  and  whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  or  delay,  by  any  department  or 
bureau,  in  filling  the  requisitions  for  supplies  ;  and  what  has  been,  and  is,  the 
condition  of  that  army,  as  compared  with  other  armies,  in  respect  to  supplies  1 

"  Third.  At  what  date,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  orders  to  advance 
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against  tlic  enemy  were  given  to  General  McClellan,  and  how  often  have  they 
been  repeated  1 

"  Fourth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  has  been  any  want,  in  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  or  other  equipments  or  sup 
plies,  that  ought  to  have  prevented  its  advance  against  the  enemy  when  the 
order  WAS  given  ? 

"Fifth.  How  long  was  it  after  the  orders  to  advance  were  given  to  General 
McClellan  before  he  informed  you  that  any  shoes  or  clothing  were  wanted  in 
his  army,  and  what  are  his  means  of  promptly  communicating  the  wants  of  the 
army  to  you,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  1 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

"  Secretary  of  War. 
"  Major  General  HALLECK, 

"General-in-Chief" 


"  WASHINGTON,  October  28,  1862. 

"  SIR  :  In  reply  to  the  several  interrogatories  contained  in  your  letter  of  yes 
terday,  I  have  to  report : 

"  First.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  General  McClellan  are 
made  by  his  staff  officers  on  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  here ;  that  is,  for  quartermas 
ter's  supplies  by  his  chief  quartermaster  on  the  quartermaster  general ;  for  com 
missary  supplies  by  his  chief  commissary  on  the  commissary  general,  &c.  No 
such  requisitions  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  made  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  none  upon  the  general-in-chief. 

"  Second,  On  several  occasions  General  McClellan  has  telegraphed  to  me  that 
his  army  was  deficient  in  certain  supplies.  All  these  telegrams  were  immedi 
ately  referred  to  the  heads  of  bureaus,  with  orders  to  report.  It  was  ascer- 
sained  that  in  every  instance  the  requisitions  had  been  immediately  filled,  except 
one,  where  the  quartermaster  general  had  been  obliged  to  send  from  Philadel 
phia  certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  &c.,  not  having  a  full  supply  here. 
There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  any  neglect  or  delay  in  any  de 
partment  or  bureau  in  issuing  all  supplies  asked  for  by  General  McClellan,  or 
by  the  officers  of  his  staff.  Delays  have  occasionally  occurred  in  forwarding 
supplies  by  rail,  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  depots  or  of  a  want 
of  cars ;  but  whenever  notified  of  this,  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  Under  the  excellent  superintendence  of  General  Haupt  1  think  these 
delays  have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration  than  is  usual  with 
freight  trains.  Any  army  of  the  size  of  that  of  General  McClellan  will  fre 
quently  be  for  some  days  without  the  supplies  asked  for,  on  account  of  neglect 
in  making  timely  requisitions,  and  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding  them,  and 
in  distributing  them  to  the  different  brigades  and  regiments.  From  all  the  in 
formation  I  can  obtain,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requisitions  from  that  army 
have  been  filled  more  promptly,  and  that  the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been 
better  supplied  than  our  armies  operating  in  the  west.  The  latter  have  operated 
at  much  greater  distances  from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  have  had  far  less 
facilities  for  transportation.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in  the  world, 
while  in  campaign,  have  been  more  promptly  or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

"  Third.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietain  General  McClellan  was  urged  to  give 
me  information  of  his  intended  movements  in  order  that,  if  he  moved  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington,  re-enforcements  could  be  sent  from  this  place.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  finding  that  he  proposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
urged  him  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing  out 
to  him  the  disadvantage  of  delaying  till  the  autumn  rains  had  swollen  the 
Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  was  peremptorily 
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ordered  '  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south. 
Your  army  must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good.'  It  will  be  observed  that 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order  was  given. 

"  Fourth,  hi  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army 
imder  General  MeClellan  as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  ad 
vance  against  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  he 
could  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as  readily  as,  by  remaining  inactive, 
on  the  north  side. 

"  Fifth.  On  the  7th  of  October,  in  a  telegram,  in  regard  to  his  intended  move 
ments,  General  MeClellan  stated  that  it  would  require  at  least  three  days  to 
supply  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps;  that  they  needed  shoes  and  other  indis 
pensable  articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter  tents.  No  complaint  was  made 
that  any  requisitions'  had  not  been  filled;  and  it  was  inferred  from  his  language 
that  lie  was  only  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  his  supplies. 

"  On  the  llth  he  telegraphed  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies,  sent  by  rail,  had 
been  delayed.  As  already  stated,  agents  were  immediately  sent  from  here  to 
investigate  this  complaint ;  and  they  leported  that  everything  had  gone  for 
ward.  On  the  same  date  (the  llth)  he  spoke  of  many  of  his  horses  having 
broken  down  by  fatigue.  On  the  12th  he  complains  that  the  rate  of  supply 
was  only  150  horses  per  week  for  the  entire  army,  there  a-nd  in  front  of  Wash 
ington.  I  immediately  directed  the  quartermaster  general  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  to  report  why  a  larger  number  was  not  furnished.  General  Meigs 
reported  on  the  ]  4th  that  the  average  issue  of  horses  to  General  McClellan's 
army,  in  the  field  and  in  front  of  Washington,  for  the  previous  six  weeks,  had 
been  1,450  per  week,  or  8,754  in  all ;  in  addition,  that  a  large  number  of  mules 
had  been  supplied  ;  and  that  the  number  of  animals  with  General  McClellan's 
army,  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  was  over  -31,000.  lie  also  reported  that  he  was 
then  sending  to  the  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

"On  the  18th  General  MeClellan  states,  in  regard  to  General  Meigs's  report, 
that  he  had  filled  every  requisition  for  shoes  and  clothing:  '  General  Meigs  may 
have  ordered  those  articles  to  be  forwarded,  but  they  have  not  reached  our 
depots;  and  unless  greater  effort  to  insure  prompt  transmission  is  made  by  the 
department  of  which  General  Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  this  army  is  concerned.'  I  immediately 
called  General  Meigs's  attention  to  this  apparent  neglect  of  his  department. 
On  the  25tn  he  reported,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation,  that  48,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  had  been  received  by  the  quartermaster  of  General  McClellan's 
army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  and  Hagerstown  ;  that  20,000  pairs  were  at 
Harper's  Ferry  depot  on  the  21st ;  that  10,000  more  were  on  their  way ; 
and  15,000  more  ordered.  Colonel  Ingalls,  aide-de-camp  and  chief  quarter 
master  to  General  MeClellan,  telegraphed  on  the  25th  :  '  The  suffering  for  want 
of  clothing  is  exaggerated,  I  think ;  and  certainly  might  have  been  avoided  by 
timely  requisitions  of  regimental  and  brigade  quartermasters.'  On  the  24th  he 
telegraphed  to  the  quartermaster  general  that  '  the  clothing  was  not  detained  in 
the  cars  at  the  depots ;  such  complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is,  the  cloth 
ing  arrives  and  is  issued  ;  but  more  is  still  needed.  1  have  ordered  more  than 
would  seem  necessary,  from  any  data  furnished  me.  And  1  beg  to  remind  you 
that  you  have  always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions,  as  far  as  clothing- 
is  concerned.  Our  department  is  not  at  fault.  It  provides  as  soon  as  due  no 
tice  is  given.  I  foresee  no  time  when  an  arm}'  of  over  100,000  men  will  not 
call  for  clothing  and  other  articles.' 

"  In  regard  to  General  McClellan's  means  of  promptly  communicating  the 
wants  of  his  army  to  me,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  I 
repeat  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly  communi 
cation  with  Washington  by  telegraph. 

Rep.  Corn.  108 4 
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"  It  is  due  to  General  Meigs  that  I  should  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  tele 
gram  received  by  him  from  General  McClellan. — [See  documents.] 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

"  General-in-Chief. 
"  Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

"Secretary  of  'War" 

On  the  21st  of  October  General  McClellan  informs  General  Halleck  that  he 
has  nearly  accomplished  supplying  his  army  with  the  clothing  absolutely  neces 
sary  for  marching.  He  complains,  however,  of  his  want  of  cavalry,  and  con 
cludes  : 

"  Without  more  cavalry  horses  our  communications,  from  the  moment  we 
march,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  cover  our  flanks  properly,  or  to  obtain  the  neces 
sary  information  of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  success.  My  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  large  and  effi 
cient  cavalry  force.  Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
whether  the  President  desires  me  to  inarch  on  the  enemy  at  once  or  to  await  the 
reception  of  the  new  horses,  every  possible  step  having  been  taken  to  .insure 
their  prompt  arrival." 

To  this  General  Halleck  replies  on  the  same  day,  at  3.30  p.  m. : 

"  Your  telegram  of  12  m.  has  been  submitted  to  the  President.  He  directs 
me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant.  If 
you  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now,  in  condition  to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to 
show  such  want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities,  but 
he  is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inactivity." 

On  the  22d  of  October  General  McClellan  telegraphs  : 

"  After  full  consultation,  I  have  decided  to  move  upon  the  line  indicated  by 
the  President  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  and  have  accordingly  taken  steps 
to  execute  the  movement.  I  will  inform  you,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  occupa 
tion  of  Leesburg,  Hillsborough,  Snickersville,  &c.  I  shall  need  all  the  cavalry 
and  other  re-enforcements  you  can  send  me  from  Washington." 

On  the  23d  General  Halleck  replies  : 

"  Should  you  move  as  proposed  in  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  I  can  send 
about  20,000  men  from  Washington  to  re-enforce  you." 

On  the  25th  of  October  General  McClellan  transmits  to  General  Halleck  a 
report  of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  commanding  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  nearly  half  of  his  horses  are  unsound,  from  "  sore  tongue, 
grease,  and  consequent  lameness  and  sore  backs,"  and  that  "the  horses  which 
are  still  sound  are  absolutely  broken  down  from  fatigue  and  want  of  flesh." 

To  this  the  President  replies  to  General  McClellan  on  the  same  day  : 

"  I  have  just  read  your  despatch  about  sore  tongue  and  fatigued  horses.  Will 
you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the 
battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  anything?" 

General  McClellan  replies  on  the  same  day : 

"  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  from  the 
time  this  army  left  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  September,  my  cavalry  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing.  Since 
the  battle  of  Antietam  six  regiments  have  made  a  trip  of  200  miles,  marching  55 
miles  in  one  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  Stuart's  cavalry.  General  Pleas- 
outon,  in  his  official  report,  states  that  he,  with  the  remainder  of  our  available 
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cavalry,  while  on  Stuart's  track,  marched  78  miles  in  24  hours.  Besides  these 
two  remarkable  expeditions,  our  cavalry  has  been  engaged  in  picketing  and 
scouting  150  miles  of  river  front  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  has  made 
repeated  reeoimoissances  since  that  time,  engaging  the  enemy  on  every  occasion, 
and,  indeed,  it  has  performed  harder  service  since  the  battle  than  before.  I  beg 
that  you  will  also  consider  that  this  same  cavalry  was  brought  from  the  penin 
sula,  where  it  encountered  most  laborious  service,  and  was,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  campaign,  in  low  condition,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  had  no 
time  to  recruit.  If  any  instance  can  be  found  where  overworked  cavalry  has 
performed  more  labor  than  mine  since  the  battle  of  Antietam  I  am  not  conscious 
of  it." 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  President  : 

•'  Yours,  in  reply  to  mine,  about  horses,  received.  Of  course,  you  know  the 
facts  better  than  I.  Still,  t\vo  considerations  remain:  Stuart's  cavalry  out 
marched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  peninsula 
and  everywhere  since.  Secondly,  will  not  a  movement  of  our  army  be  a  relief 
to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  instead  of  "foraging"  in 
squads  everywhere  .-" 

On  the  27th  of  October,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  President: 

"  Your  excellency  is  aware  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  numbers  that  has 
taken  place  in  most  oftthe  old  regiments  of  this  command,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  to  fill  up  these  skeletons  before  taking  them  again  into  action.  I  have  tho 
honor,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  order  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  with  drafted 
men  may  at  once  be  issued." 

To  this  the  President  replies  as  follows,  on  the  same  day: 
•'  Your  despatch  of  3  p.  in.,  of  to-day,  in   regard   to   filling  up  old    regiments 
with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  shall  be  Complied  with  as 
far  as  practicable. 

"And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question  :  Is  it  your  purpose  not  to 
go  into  action  again  until  the  men  now  being  drafted  in  the  States  are  incorpor 
ated  in  the  old  regiments?" 

The  following  is  General  McClellan's  reply — after  referring  to  previous  com 
munications  in  relation  to  filling  up  the  <>ld  regiments,  he  says  : 

•'  In  the  press  of  business,  1  then  called  an  aide,  and  telling  him  I  had  con 
versed  with  you  upon  the  subject,  I  directed  him  to  write  for  me  a  despatch, 
asking  your  excellency  to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  officer,  after  writing  the  despatch,  finding  me  still  engaged,  sent  it  to  the 
telegraph  office  without  first  submitting  it  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  communicated  my  views.  He,  however,  unfortunately  added,  'before  tak 
ing  them  into  action  again.'  This  phrase  was  not  authorized  or  intended  by 
me.  It  has  conveyed  altogether  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  my  plans  and 
intentions.  To  your  excellency's  question  I  answer  distinctly  that  I  have  not 
had  any  idea  of  postponing  the  advance  until  the  old  regiments  are  filled  by 
drafted  men.  I  commenced  crossing  the  army  into  Virginia  yesterday,  and 
<hall  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possibly,  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  enemy." 

Your  committee  would  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  staff  officer  who  could,  from 
negligence  or  other  cause,  add  to  a  despatch  from  the  general  commanding  an 
army  to  the  President,  that  which  '-'was  not  authorized  or  intended,'  should  at 
!fjast  be  assigned  to  some  other  duty. 

The  movement  of  the  army  across  the  river,  which  was  commenced  upon  the 
2dt\i  of  October,  continued  slowly,  until  on  the  5th  of  November  General  McClel- 
Ia.ii  announced  to  the  President  that  the  last  corps  of  his  army  finished  crossing  on 
;h«.'  3d  of  November,  just  four  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  to  cross  was  given. 
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In  the  letter  to  the  Pesident,  of  the  17th  of  October,  General  McClellau 
writes  : 

"  Your  excellency  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  adopt  a  course  which  differs 
at  all  from  your  views  without  first  fully  explaining  my  reasons  and  giving  you 
time  to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  you." 

General  McClellan  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto 
mac,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  orders  : 

"HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

"  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  5,  18G2 

"GENERAL:  On  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  President,  sent  herewith,  you  will 
immediately  turn  over  your  command  to  Major  General  Bumside,  and  repair  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  reporting  on  your  arrival  at  that  place  by  telegraph  for 
further  orders. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  W.  HALLECK, 
"^  "  General-in-ChieJ. 

"Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

"Commanding,  Sec.,  4^-" 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

"Adjutant  General's  Office,  "Washington,  November  5,  1862. 
"General  Orders  No.  182.] 

"By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  is  ordered  that  Major 
General  McClellan  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  that  Major  General  Burnside  take  the  command  of  that  army. 
"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
"Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

OPERATIONS  UNDER  GENERAL  BURNSIDE. 

Upon  assuming  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Burnside  at 
once  determined  to  follow  the  line  of  operations  which  he  had  previously  suggested 
to  General  McClellan ;  that  is,  to  make  Fredericksburg  the  base  of  his  opera 
tions.  He  assumed  command  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  9th 
forwarded  to.  Washington  his  proposed  plan  of  operations.  On  the  12th  of 
November  General  Halleck  came  to  Warrenton,  and,  with  General  Meigs,  had  a 
conversation  with  General  Burnside  upon  the  future  movements  of  the  army. 

General  Burnside  stated  that  his  plan  was  "to  concentrate  the  army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Warrenton ;  to  make  a  small  movement  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock,  as  a  feint,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  lead  them 
to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  then 
to  make  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole  army  to  Fredericksburg ; "  for  the  rea 
son  that  "  we  would  all  the  time  be  as  near  Washington  as  would  the  enemy, 
and  after  arriving  at  Fredericksburg  we  would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond 
than  we  would  be  even  if  we  should  take  Gordonsville." 

General  Burnside  desired  to  have  provisions  and  forage,  together  with  pon 
toons  to  enable  the  army  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  General  Meigs  testifies 
that  while  at  Warrenton  he  wrote  an  order  to  General  Woodbury,  in  Washing 
ton,  to  call  on  the  quartermaster  at  Washington  for  transportation  for  the  pon 
toons  to  Acquia  creek,  which  order  General  Halleck  signed,  and  it  was  sent  oft' 
to  the  telegraph  office. 

General  Woodbury  states  that  he  received  that  order  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  November.  He  testifies : 

"General  Halleck's  order  to  me  of  the  13th  made  it  apparent  that  the  army 
was  preparing  to  march  to  Fredericksburg.  As  to  the  time  when  the  movement 
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would  be  made  I  never  received  any  information.  Fearing,  however,  that  the 
movement  would  be  precipitate  I  went  to  General  Halleck's  office,  and  urged 
him  to  delay  the  movement  some  five  days?,  in  order  that  the  necessary  prepara 
tions  might  be  made  to  insure  its  success.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  delay  for  an  instant  the  advance  of  the  army  on  Richmond.  1  re 
joined  that  my  suggestion  was  not  intended  to  cause  delay,  but  rather  to  prevent 
it.  In  making  this  suggestion  I  had  reference  not  only  to  the  pontoon  train, 
but  the  landings  still  to  be  created  for  the  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments." 

General  Halleck  testifies : 

"  I  will  state  that  all  the  troops  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity  were  under 
the  command  of  General  McClellan  when  he  was  relieved,  and  he  issued  his 
orders  directly  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Washington,  with  one  single  re 
striction  :  that  no  troops  should  bo  moved  from  the  command  of  Washington 
until  I  Avas  notified  by  General  McClellan  or  the  commanding  officer  here.  In 
all  other  respects  they  were  all  under  his  direction.  General  Burnside,  when 
he  relieved  him,  was  told  that  they  remained  precisely  the  same  as  before.  On 
my  visit  to  General  Burnside,  at  Warrenton,  on  the  12th  of  November,  in  speak 
ing  about  the  boats  and  things  that  he  required  from  here,  I  repeated  to  him 
that  they  were  all  subject  to  his  orders  with  that  single  exception.  To  prevent 
the  necessity  of  the  commanding  officer  here  reporting  the  order  for  the  boats 
here,  the  order  was  drawn  up  upon  his  table,  and  signed  by  me,  directly  to 
General  Woodbury,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  I  think — the  evening  that  1 
was  there.  I  saw  General  AVoodbury  on  my  return,  and  he  told  me  he  had  re 
ceived  the  order.  1  told  him  that  in  all  these  matters  he  was  under  General 
Burnside's  direction.  1  had  nothing  further  to  give  him,  except  to  communi 
cate  that  order  to  him.  In  conversation  with  him  and  General  Mcigs,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  train  of  pontoons  should  go  down  by  land,  as  they  could  be 
gotten  down  sooner  in  that  way,  without  interfering  with  the  supplies  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Aquia  creek.  I  gave  no  other  order  or  direction  in  relation 
to  the  matter  than  that;  all  other  matters  were  under  General  Burnside's  direc 
tion.  He  also  informed  me,  while  at  Warrenton,  that  Captain  Duane,  chief  of 
the  engineers,  had  also  sent  an  order  to  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  pontoon  train 
there  to  go  down.  The  order  had  been  issued.  They  being  under  General 
Burnside's  immediate  and  direct  command,  I  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  relation 
to  them. 

"Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  delay  in  starting  them,  or 
in  their  progress  there  1 

"  Answer.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  delay  from  the  steamers  getting  aground 
with  the  pontoons  ;  and  there  was  a  delay,  as  I  understood,  in  the;  train  going 
down  by  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  the  inexperience, 
perhaps,  of  the  officers  in  command,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  by  water  part  of  the 
way  ;  it  could  not  get  through  by  land.  I  considered,  from  the  reports  I  re 
ceived,  that  these  delays  resulted  mainly  from  accident  and  the  elements,  that 
no  man  had  any  control  over.  General  Burnside  telegraphed  to  me  in  relation 
to  General  Woodbury,  thinking  that  he  had  not  used  due  diligence  ;  but  after 
wards  told  me  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  General  Woodbury  had 
done,  and  that  he  did  not  know  but  what  the  commanding  officer  of  the  train 
that  went  down  Iiad  done  his  duty  also  ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  make  no  fur 
ther  investigation  of  that  matter;  that  he  was  pretty  well  satisfied. 

"Question.  Was  there  any  request  for  you  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  men 
until  the  boats  arrived,  or  anything  of  that  kind  1- 

"Answer.  No,  sir.  I  remember  this,  that  General  Woodbury,  in  conversa 
tion  with  me,  said,  that  General  Burnside  could  not  get  down  for  several  days 
after  I  told  him,  and  that  he  could  not  land  the  boats  until  General  Burnside 
arrived;  I  think  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  did  not  know  exactly  the  day  when 
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General  Burnside  would  move;  that  I  could  not  tell  him,  as  the  general  did  not 
know  himself.  While  I  was  at  Warrenton  he  proposed  this  movement,  and  he 
was  directed  to  make  all  preparations  for  it,  but  not  to  begin  it  until  the  Presi 
dent  Avas  consulted.  I  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and,  I  think,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he 
consented  to  General  Burnside's  plans,  and  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  him 
to  go  ahead  as  he  had  proposed.  1  understood  that  there  was  considerable  delay 
in  getting  the  boats  from  Aquia  down  to  the  Rappahanuock  river,  on  account 
of  the  bad  roads,  difficulty  of  transportation,  &c.;  but  no  other  delay  than  that 
which  would  naturally  occur  over  a  rough  country  like  that;  and  accidental 
delay  in  laying  the  bridges  was  reported  to  me,  from  the  inexperience  of  the 
poutoniers  who  laid  the  upper  bridges;  there  was  considerable  delay  in  that. 
We  could  not  commence  the  repair  of  the  railroad  until  General  Burnside  took 
possession  of  it,  as  it  was  all  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  That  was  un 
derstood  between  him  and  General  Haupt,  in  my  presence.  General  Haupt 
went  out  with  me  to  make  the  arrangement  for  repairing  the  roads  as  early  as 
possible.  I  remember  the  conversation;  he  could  not  land  anything,  but  would 
have  everything  down  ready  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  when  he  found  General 
Burnside  was  in  possession  he  would  commence." 

General  Burnside  testifies  in  relation  to  the  forwarding  of  the  pontoons : 

"I  understood  that  General  Halleck  was  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and 
then  the  officers  who  should  receive  those  orders  were  the  ones  responsible  for 
the  pontoons  coming  here,  (Falmouth.)  I  could  have  carried  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  through  officers  of  my  own.  But  having  just  taken  the  com 
mand  of  an  army  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  with  the  assistance  of  all  my  officers,  to 
change  its  position  from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  And  I  felt,  indeed  I  ex 
pected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  which  were  to  be  executed  in  Washington 
would  be  attended  to  by  the  officers  at  that  place,  under  the  direction  of  the 
different  departments  to  which  those  parts  of  the  plan  appertained. 

"Question.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  you  yourself  were  to  be  respon 
sible  for  seeing  that  those  orders  were  carried  out? 

"Answer.  I  did  not.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  had  to  carry  out 
anything  that  required  to  be  done  in  Washington." 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  General  Burnside  started  the  columns  of  his  army 
from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg,  not  having  heard  anything  of  the  delay  of 
the  pontoons  from  Washington.  The  telegram  announcing  the  delay  did  not 
reach  General.  Burnside  until  the  19th  of  November.  The  corps  of  General 
Sunnier  was  in  the  advance,  and  it  was  the  intention  that  he  should  cross  over 
to  Fredericksburg  and  take  possession  of  the  place.  But  the  non-arrival  of  the 
pontoons  in  time  prevented  the  movement  which  had  been  contemplated,  and 
necessitated  the  adoption  of  other  measures. 

THE  BATTLE  OF    FREUERICKSBURG. 

General  Burnside  then  began  to  make  preparations  for  another  movement, 
bringing  up  the  pontoons  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  enable  his  forces  to  cross 
the  river. 

The  plan  determined  upon  was  to  cross  the  river  at  two  points ;  the  right 
wing  to  cross  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  the  left  wing  to  cross  from  three  to 
four  miles  below  the  city.  The  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  left  grand 
division,  with  a  corps  from  the  centre  grand  division,  making  a  force  of  from 
50,000  to  60,000  men,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  Major  General 
Franklin.  The  crossing  was  made  successfully  at  both  points,  but  with  much 
opposition  from  sharpshooters  on  the  right. 

General  Burnside  states  the  following  in  regard  to  his  plan  of  attack : 
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"  The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  heights  where 
we  made  our  attack,  by  means  of  which  they  connected  the  two  wings  of  their 
army,  and  avoided  a  long  detour  around  through  a  bad  country.  I  obtained 
from  a  colored  man,  from  the  other  side  of  the  town,  information  in  regard  to 
this  new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I  wanted  to  obtain  possession  oi 
that  new  road,  and  that  was  my  reason  for  making  an  attack  on  the  extreme  left. 
I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right  until  that  position  had  been 
taken,  which  I  supposed  would  stagger  the  enemy,  cutting  their  line  in  two  ; 
and  then  I  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  011  their  front  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  works." 

The  following  is  the  order  to  General  Franklin,  who  commanded  the  left : 

"  HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"  December  13,  5.55  a.  m. 

"  General  Hardie  will  carry  this  despatch  to  you  and  remain  with  you  during 
the  day.  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  keep  your  whole  command 
in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  von  will 
send  out  at  once  a  division,  at  least,  to  pass  below  Smithlield,  to  seize,  if  possible, 
the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  on  this  side  of  the  Massaponax,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat  open.  He  has  ordered 
another  column,  of  a  division  or  more,  to  be  moved  from  General  Sunincr's  com 
mand  up  the  plank  road  to  its  intersection  of  the  telegraph  road,  where  they 
will  divide,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  heights  on  both  of  those  roads.  Holding 
these  heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  will,  I  hope,  compel 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge  between  these  points.  He  makes  these 
moves  by  columns,  distant  from  each  other,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possi 
bility  of  a  collision  of  our  own  forces,  which  might  occur  in  a  general  move 
ment  during  the  fog.  Two  of  General  Hooker's  divisions  are  in  your  rear  at  the 
bridges,  and  will  remain  there  as  supports.  Copies  of  instructions  to  Generals  Sum- 
ner  and  Hooker  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  an  orderly  very  soon.  You  will  keep 
your  whole  command  in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fog  lifts.  The 
watchword  which,  if  possible,  should  be  given  to  every  company,  will  be  "  Scott." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

"JOHN  G.  PA11KE, 

"  Chief  of  Staff. 

"Major  General  FRA\KLL\, 

"  Commanding  Department,  Grand  Division  Army  of  fotomac" 

General  Franklin  states,  when  last  examined,  that  he  received  the  above  order 
at  about  7.30  a.m.,  and  that  he  at  once  took  measures  to  carry  out  what  he  con 
sidered  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  order,  that  is,  "  an  armed  observation  to  ascer 
tain  where  the  enemy  was."  In  his  testimony,  given  when  your  committee  were 
at  Falmouth,  he  says  :  "  1  put  in  all  the  troops  that  I  thought  it  proper  and 
prudent  to  put  in.  I  fought  the  whole  strength  of  my  command,  as  far  as  1 
could,  and  at  the  same  time,  keep  my  connection  with  the  river  open." 

From  the  testimony  it  would  appear  that  the  attack  was  in  reality  made  by 
e  of  the  smallest  divisions  in   General   Franklin's   command — the  division  of 


one 


General  Meade,  numbering  about  4,500  men.  This  division  was  supported  on 
its  right  by  General  Gibbon's  division  of  about  5,000  men.  On  the  left  was 
General  Doubleday's  division,  forming  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  General  Meade's  division,  and  extending  to  the  river.  J.ist  as 
General  Meade's  division  advanced  to  the  attack,  General  Birney's  division,  of 
General  Stoneman's  corps,  numbering  about  7.000,  came  up  and  took  position 
immediately  in  rear  of  General  Meade. 

The  division  of  General  Meade  succeeded  in  piercing  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  and   gaining   the   crest  of  the   hill.      General  Gibbon,  seeing  General 
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Meade  advancing  to  the  attack,  ordered  his  division  forward.  After  his  last 
brigade  had  advanced,  driving  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  he  was  preparing 
his  batteries  to  open  upon  a  rebel  regiment  that  made  their  appearance  on  his 
left,  General  Gibbon  was  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field.  General  Meade's 
division  having  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  reserves  of  the  enemy,  who  opened  fire  upon  them  in  front,  and  they  also 
received  a  fire  upon  their  flank.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  so  over 
whelming  that  Meade's  division  was  forced  back,  as  was  also  Gibbon's  division. 
The  enemy  pursued  until  checked  by  Birney's  division.  Our  forces  continued 
to  hold  their'  position,  without  renewing  the  attack,  until  they  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  across  the  river. 

The  losses  sustained  in  the  attack,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  were  as 
follows:  Meade's  division,  1,760;  Gibbon's  division,  1,249;  Birney's  division, 
961. 

General  Burnside,  upon  hearing  of  the  small  force  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy,  sent  an  order  to  General  Franklin  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  his 
whole  force.  Several  of  the  witnesses  testify  that  had  the  attack  been  renewed 
with  all  the  available  force  under  General  Franklin's  command  it  would  have 
been  successful.  General  Franklin  testifies  that  it  was  not  an  order,  but  a  request, 
and  that,  when  he  received  it,  it  was  too  late  to  renew  the  attack,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  do  it. 

General  Franklin  testifies  as  follows : 

"The  order  under  which  I  was  acting  directed  that  the  line  of  retreat  should 
be  kept  open.  It  also  directed  that  I  should  hold  my  troops  in  position  for  a 
rapid  march  down  the  Richmond  road.  I  never  dreamed  that  this  was  con 
sidered  as  a  strong  attack  at  all,  until  since  the  battle  took  place.  At  that  time 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  the  main  attack,  but  supposed  it  was  an  armed  ob 
servation  to  ascertain  where  the  enemy  was.  *  *  *  I  was  strengthened 
in  this  opinion  by  the  staff  officer  who  brought  it,  (the  order.) 

********* 

"Question.  Did  you  not  understand,  from  this  order,  that  you  were  to  use  all 
the  troops  necessary  to  seize  and  hold  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's, 
and  that  the  general  commanding  considered  that  that  was  necessary  to  be  done 
in  order  to  secure  success? 

"Answer.  No;  I  did  not.  I  should  suppose  that  the  order  would  not  have 
limited  me  to  "at  least  a  division,"  as  the  wording  of  it  shows,  had  such  been 
his  intention;  and,  besides,  he  directs  me  to  keep  my  whole  command  in  posi 
tion  to  move  along  the  old  Richmond  road.  If  he  had  intended  me  to  use  my 
whole  force,  if  necessary,  to  hold  that  hill,  he  hardly  would  have  coupled  it 
with  the  condition  to  keep  my  command  in  readiness  for  this  other  movement. 

"Question.  Was  the  other  movement  feasible  until  after  the  possession  of 
those  heights  by  our  troops  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  that  the  other  movement,  if  it  had  been  ordered  with  my 
whole  force,  would  have  necessarily  involved  the  possession  of  those  heights. 
Had  I  been  ordered  to  move  my  whole  force  along  the  Richmond  road,  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  take  all  that  would  be  found  in  the  road,  and  those 
heights  would  have  been  in  the  road. 

"  Question.  As  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should  have  possession  of  those 
heights  in  order  to  move  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  as  you  were  or 
dered  to  send  out  at  least  one  division  to  pass  below  Smithfield  and  seize,  if 
possible,  those  heights,  did  you  not  deem  that  that  order  required  of  you  that 
you  should,  when  repul.-ed  in  the  first  attempt,  renew  the  attack? 

"Answer.  I  think  it  did;  but.  by  the  time  the  rebels  were  driven  back  into 
the  woods,  by  Birney's  division  and  Sickels's  division,  it  was  past  three  o'clock. 
It  was  dark,  at  that  time,  by  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  too  late  then  to  make  such 
an  attempt  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success." 
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The  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  before  your  committee  proves  most  con 
clusively  that,  had  the  attack  been  made  upon  the  left  with  all  the  force  which 
General  Franklin  could  have  used  for  that  purpose,  the  plan  of  General  Burn- 
side  would  have  been  completely  successful,  and  our  army  would  have  achieved 
a  most  brilliant  victory. 

After  the  attack  on  Saturday  our  army  remained  in  position  until  Monday 
night,  when  it  was  withdrawn  across  the  river  without  loss. 

Your  committee  have  not  considered  it  essential  to  report  upon  the  operations 
of  the  right  wing  of  our  army  in  this  battle,  for  the  reason  that  the  success  of 
the  movement  evidently  depended  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  successful  opera 
tion  of  the  left.  Although  our  troops  on  the  right  fought  most  gallantly,  mak 
ing  repeated  attacks,  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  was  such  that  our 
forces  were  compelled  to  retire. 

INTERFERENCE    WITH     PLANS    OF    GENERAL    Bl'RNSIDE. 

( )n  the  ;2Gth  day  of  January)  1863,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  referred  to  your  committee: 

11  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  Major  ( Jeneral  A.  E.  Burnside  has,  since  the  battle  of  Fn-der- 
icksburg,  formed  any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  or 
any  portion  of  the  same  ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate;  generals  of  said 
army  have  written  to  or  visited  Washington,  to  oppose  or  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  such  movements,  and  whether  such  proposed  movements  have  been 
arrested  or  interfered  with,  and  if  so,  by  what  authority." 

Under  that  resolution,  your  committee  proceeded  to  take  the  testimony  of 
Major  Generals  A.  E.  Bnrnside,  Win.  B.  Franklin  and  .John  G.  Parke,  and 
Brigadier  Generals  John  Newton,  John  Cochrane,  and  William  W.  Averill. 
That  testimony  brings  to  light  the  following  facts  : 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  Burnside  devised  a  plan 
for  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  front.  The  main  army  was  to  cross  at  a  place 
some  six  or  seven  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  The  positions  for  the  artillery 
to  protect  the  crossing  were  all  selected  ;  the  roads  were  all  surveyed,  and  the 
corduroy  was  cut  for  preparing  the  roads.  At  the  same  time  a  feint  of  crossing- 
was  to  be  made  SOUK;  distance  above  Falmouth,  which  feint  could  be  turned 
into  a  positive  attack  should  the  enemy  discover  the  movement  below  ;  other 
wise  the  main  attack  was  to  be  made  below. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement  of  the  main  army,  a  cavalry  expedition  was 
organized,  consisting  of  2,500  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
1,000  of  whom  were  picked  men.  The  plan  of  that  expedition  was  as  follows: 
Accompanied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to  protect  the  crossing  of  tlte 
Ilappahannock,  it  was  to  proceed  up  to  Kelly's  Ford;  there  the  thousand  picked 
men  were  to  cross,  and  to  proceed  to  the  llapidan  and  cross  that  river  at  Rac 
coon  Ford;  then  to  go  onward  and  cross  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa 
Court-House ;  the  James  river  at  Goochland  or  Carter's,  blowing  up  the  locks 
of  the  James  lliver  canal  at  the  place  of  crossing;  cross  the  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg  railroad  at  a  point  south  of  there,  blowing  up  the  iron  bridge  at  the 
place  of  crossing;  cross  the  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon  railroad  where 
it  crossed  the  Nottoway  river,  destroying  the  railroad  bridge  there  ;  and  then 
proceed  on  by  General  Pryor's  command,  and  effect  a  junction  with  General 
Peck  at  Suffolk,  where  steamers  were  to  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  Aquia 
creek. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  in  regard  to  which 
body  of  cavalry  was  the  attacking  column,  at  the  time  the  thousand  picked  men 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  a  portion  of  the  remaining  1,500  was  to  proceed 
towards  Warrenton  ;  another  portion  towards  Culpeper  Court-House;  and  the 
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remainder  were  to  accompany  the  thousand  picked  men  as  far  as  Raccoon  Ford, 
and  then  return.  While  this  cavalry  expedition  was  in  progress  the  general 
movement  was  to  be  made  across  the  river. 

On  the  26th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  for  the  entire  command  to  pre 
pare  three  days'  cooked  rations ;  to  have  their  wagons  'filled  with  ten  days 
small  rations,  if  possible  ;  to  have  from  ten  to  twelve  days'  supply  of  beef  cattle 
with  them ;  to  take  forage  for  their  teams  and  their  artillery  and  cavalry  horses, 
and  the  requisite  amount  of  ammunition — in  fact,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move 
«it  twelve  hours'  notice. 

Shortly  after  that  order  was  issued  General  John  Newton  and  General  John 
Cochrane — the  one  commanding  a  division  and  the  other  a  brigade  in  the  left 
grand  division,  under  General  William  B.  Franklin — came  up  to  Washington 
on  leave  of  absence.  Previous  to  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  General  Frank 
lin,  they  informed  him  and  General  William  F.  Smith  that  when  they  came  to 
Washington  they  should  take  the  opportunity  to  represent  to  some  one  in  au 
thority  here  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  danger  there  was  in 
attempting  any  movement  against  the  enemy  at  that  time. 

When  they  reached  Washington,  General  Cochrane,  as  he  states,  endeavored 
to  iind  certain  members  of  Congress,  to  whom  to  make  the  desired  communica 
tion.  Failing  to  find  them,  he  determined  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Presi 
dent  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  communication  directly  to  him.  On  proceed 
ing  to  the  President's  house,  he  there  met  Secretary  Seward,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  object  of  his  being  there  and  the  general  purport  of  his  proposed 
communication  to  the  President,  and  requested  him  to  procure  an  interview  for 
them,  which  Mr.  Seward  promised  to  do,  and  which  he  did  do. 

That  day  the  interview  took  place,  and  General  Newton  opened  the  subject 
to  the  president.  At  first  the  President,  as  General  Newton  expresses  it,  "very 
naturally  conceived  that  they  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Gen 
eral  Burnside,  and  suggesting  some  other  person  to  fill  his  place."  General 
Newton  states,  that  while  he  firmly  believed  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
dispirited  condition  of  the  army  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  military 
Capacity  of  General  Burnside,  he  deemed  it  improper  to  say  so  to  the  President 
"right  square  out,"  and  therefore  endeavored  to  convey  the  same  idea  indirectly. 
When  asked  if  he  considered  it  any  less  improper  to  do  such  a  thing  indirectly 
than  it  was  to  do  it  directly,  he  qualified  his  previous  assertion  by  saying  that 
his  object  was  to  inform  the  President  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  army,  in  the  hope  that  the  President  would  make  inquiry,  and  learn  the 
true  cause  for  himself.  Upon  perceiving  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
President,  Generals  Newton  and  Cochrane  state  that  they  hastened  to  assure 
the  President  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  interview  the  President  said  to  them  he  was  glad  they  had  called 
upon  him,  and  that  he  hoped  that  good  would  result  from  the  interview. 

To  return  to  General  Burnside.  The  cavalry  expedition  had  started  ;  the 
brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to  accompany  it  had  crosssed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Richard's  Ford,  and  returned  by  way  of  Ellis's  Ford,  leaving  the  way  clear  for 
the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford.  The  day  they  had  arranged  to  make  the 
crossing,  General  Burnside  received  from  the  President  the  following  telegram  : 

"  I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  you  must  not  make  a  general  movement 
without  letting  me  know  of  it." 

General  Burnside  states  that  he  could  not  imagine,  at  the  time,  what  reason 
the  President  could  have  for  sending  him  such  a  telegram.  None  of  the  officers 
of  his  command,  except  one  or  two  of  his  staff  who  had  remained  in  camp,  had 
been  told  anything  of  his  plan  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  a  movement  was  to 
be  made.  He  could  only  suppose  that  the  despatch  related  in  some  way  to  im 
portant  military  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  ne 
cessary  to  have  co-operation. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  that  telegram,  .step?  were  immediately  taken  to  halt  the 
cavalry  expedition  where  it  then  was  (at  Kelly's*  Ford)  until  further  orders.  A 
portion  of  it  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  off  to  intercept  Stuart,  who  had  just 
made  a  raid  to  Dumfries,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  which 
it  failed  to  do. 

General  Burnside  came  to  Washington  to  ascertain  from  the  President  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  He  was  informed  by  the  President  that  some  general 
officers  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  names  he  declined  to  give,  had 
called  upon  him  and  represented  that  General  Burnside  contemplated  soon 
making  a  movement;  and  that  the  army  was  so  dispirited  and  demoralized  that 
any  attempt  to  make  a  movement  at  that  time  must  result  in  disaster ;  that  no 
prominent  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  were  in  favor  of  any  movement 
at  that  time. 

General  Burnside  informed  the  President  that  none  of  his  officers  had  been 
informed  what  his  plan  was,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  it  in  detail  to  the 
President.  He  urged  upon  the  President  to  grant  him  permission  to  carry  it 
out,  but  tin-  President  declined  to  do  so  at  that  time.  General  Halleck  and 
Secretary  Stanton  were  sent  for.  and  then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
President's  action  in  stopping  the  movement ;  although  General  Halleck  was 
previously  aware  that  a  movement  was  contemplated  by  General  Burnside, 
General  Halleck,  with  General  Burnside,  held  that  the  officers  who  had  made 
those  representations  to*  the  President  should  be  at  once  dismissed  the  service. 
General  Burnsidr  remained  here  at  that  time  for  two  days,  but  no  conclusion 
was  reached  upon  the  subject. 

AVhen  he  returned  to  his  camp  he  learned  that  many  of  the  details  of  th<» 
general  movement,  and  the  details  of  the  cavalry  expedition,  had  become  known 
to  the  rebel  sympathizers  in  Washington,  thereby  rendering  that  plan  imprac 
ticable.  When  asked  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  plans,  he  stated  that 
he  had  told  no  one  in  Washington,  except  tin;  President,  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
General  Halleck;  and  in  his  camp  none  knew  of  it,  except  one  or  two  of  his 
staff  officers  who  had  remained  in  camp  all  the  time.  He  professed  himself 
unable  to  tell  how  his  plans  had  become  known  to  the  enemy. 

A  correspondence  then  took  place  between  the  President,  General  Halleck, 
and  General  Burnside.  General  Burnside  desired  distinct  authority  from  Gen 
eral  Halleck,  or  some  one  authorized  to  give  it,  to  make  a  movement  across  the 
river.  While  urging  the  importance  and  necessity  for  such  a  movement,  ho 
candidly  admitted  that  there  was  hardly  a  general  officer  in  his  command  who 
approved  of  it.  While  willing  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
movement,  and  promising  to  keep  in  view  the  President's  caution  concerning 
running  any  risk  of  destroying  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  desired  to  have  at 
least  General  Halleck's  sanction  or  permission  to  make  the  movement.  General 
Halleck  replied  that  while  he  had  always  favored  a  forward  movement,  he  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  any  directions  as  to  ho\v  and  when  it  should 
be  made. 

General  Burnside  then  determined  to  make  a  movement  without  any  further 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  He  was  unable  to  devise  any  as  promising  as 
the  one  just  thwarted  by  this  interference;  of  his  subordinate  officers,  which  in 
terference  gave  the  enemy  the  time,  if  not  the  means,  to  ascertain  what  he  had 
proposed  to  do.  He,  however,  devised  a  plan  of  movement,  and  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  execution.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  rendered  abortive  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  storm  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  movement  began. 

General  Burnside  states  that,  besides  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there 
was  another  powerful  reason  for  abandoning  the  movement,  viz  :  the  almost 
universal  feeling  among  his  general  officers  against  it.  Some  of  those  officers 
freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  tin;  presence  of  their  inferiors. 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  .what  had  taken  place  during  the  battle  of 
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Fredericksburg,  &c.,  General  Burnside  directed  an  order  to  be  issued,  which  he 
styled  general  order  No.  8. 

That  order  dismissed  some  officers  from  the  service,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  relieved  others  from  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
also  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  some  deserters  who  had  been  tried  and 
convicted. 

General  Burnside  states  that  he  had  become  satisfied  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  such  examples  should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  proper  authority  over  the  army  under  his  command.  The  order 
was  duly  signed  and  issued,  and  only  waited  publication. 

Two  or  three  of  his  most  trusted  staff  officers  represented  to  General  Burn- 
side  that  should  he  then  publish  that  order,  he  Avould  force  upon  the  President 
the  necessity  of  at  once  sanctioning  it,  or,  by  refusing  his  approval,  assume  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  General  Burnside.  The-  publication  of  the  order  was 
accordingly  delayed  for  the  time. 

General  Burnside  came  to  Washington  and  laid  the  order  before  the  Presi 
dent,  with  the  distinct  assurance  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  exercise  a 
proper  command  over  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  he  asked  the  President  to 
sanction  the  order,  or  accept  his  resignation  as  major  general.  The  President 
acknowledged  that  General  Burnside  was  right,  but  declined  to  decide  without 
consulting  with  some  of  his  advisers.  To  this  General  Burnside  replied  that,  if 
the  President  took  time  for  consultation,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  publish 
that  order,  and  therefore  asked  to  have  his  resignation  accepted  at  once.  This 
the  President  declined  to  do. 

General  Burnside  returned  to  his  camp,  and  came  again  to  Washington  that 
night  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  the  next  morning  called  upon  the 
President  for  his  decision.  He  was  informed  that  the  President  declined  to 
approve  his  order  No.  8,  but  had  concluded  to  relieve  him  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  appoint  General  Hooker  in  his  place.  There 
upon  General  Burnside  again  insisted  that  his  resignation  be  accepted.  This 
the  President  declined  to  do ;  and,  after  some  urging,  General  Burnside  con 
sented  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  with  the  understanding  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  should  be  assigned  to  duty,  as  he  deemed  it  improper 
to  hold  a  commission  as  major  general,  and  receive  his  pay  without  rendering 
service  therefor.  General  Burnside  objected  to  the  wording  of  the  order  which 
relieved  him  from  his  command,  and  which  stated  that  it  was  at  his  own  request, 
as  being  unjust  to  him  and  unfounded  in  fact ;  but  upon  the  representation  that 
any  other  order  would  do  injury  to  the  cause,  he  consented  to  let  it  remain  as  it 
then  read. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  facts  proved,  together  with  the  testimony 
herewith  submitted,  so  fully  and  directly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  resolu 
tion  referred  to  them,  that  your  committee  deem  any  comment  by  them  to  be 
entirely  unnecessary. 

CONCLUSION. 

Your  committee  think  it  better  to  submit  the  testimony  which  they  have  taken 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  without  criticism  to  any  considerable  ex 
tent  of  military  plans  or  movements,  leaving  each  reader  to  form  his  own  con 
clusions  from  the  testimony,  and  such  opinions  of  competent  military  men  as  it 
may  contain. 

Ae  they  look  back  over  the  struggle  of  the  past  two  years,  they  feel  that 
although  we  have  not  accomplished  all  that  we  hoped  and  expected  within  the 
time,  still  the  great  progress  made  gives  us  full  assurance  of  final  success. 

When  the  government  took  its  first  active  steps  toward  resisting  the  rebellion 
the  rebels  had  been  for  more  than  five  months  actively  and  openly  making 
preparations  to  resist  its  authority  and  defy  its  jurisdiction.  They  had  usurped 
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the  control  of  the  machinery  of  one  State  government,  after  another,  and 
thus  overawed  the  loyal  people  of  those  States.  They  had  even  so  far 
control  of  the  federal  government  itself  as  to  make  it  not  only  acquiesce,  for 
the  time  bring,  in  measures  for  its  own  destruction,  but  contribute  to  that  end. 
They  had  seized  and  taken  into  their  own  possession  the  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  of  the  government.  They  had  scattered  and  demoralized  the  army,  and 
sent  the  navy  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  treason  in 
the  Executive  mansion,  treason  in  the  cabinet,  tieason  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  treason  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  treason  in 
every  department,  bureau  and  office  connected  with  the  government.  When  the 
new  administration  came  into  power  it  was  necessarily  obliged  to  adopt  its 
measures  with  the  greatest  caution,  scarcely  knowing  friend  from  foe.  An  army 
and  navy  had  to  be  created.  There  was  scarcely  a  battalion  of  loyal  national 
troops  to  protect  the  capital ;  and  the  first  sense  of  security  felt  in  the  capital 
was  when  the  volunteer  troops  entered  it,  summoned  from  their  homes  for  its 
protection.  At  the  same  time  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  loyal  people 
could  make  themselves  believe  that  any  serious  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  would  be  attempted.  There  was  not  wanting  those  who  confi 
dently  asserted  that  it  was  but  an  outburst  of  disappointed  partisan  spirit, 
•which  thev  predicted  would  yield  to  an  exhibition  of  force,  and  a  determined 
and  united  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  to  suppress  it. 
Instead  of  such  an  easy  suppression,  we  have  spent  two  years,  almost,  in  war 
fare.  We  have  thrown  into  the  field  a  million  of  mc-n.  AVe  have  poured  out 
our  resources  like  water,  and  we  find  ourselves  still  engaged  in  the  fearful 
struggle. 

But  the  national  cause  is  not  the  only  one  for  which  false  anticipations  were 
formed — for  which  the  present  condition  of  things  presents  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  early  visions  of  its  supporters.  Those  who  heard,  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  the  extravagances  of  the  conspirators  will  know  what  were  their 
hopes,  what  their  expectations. 

A  speedy  march  upon  the  capital;  a  speedy  overthrow  of  the  legal  govern 
ment  ;  a  speedy  submission  of  a  people  too  pusillanimous  to  maintain  their  rights ; 
and  a  speedy  subjection  of  the  whole  country  to  the  assumptions  of  the  south, 
were  the  prominent  features  of  their  delusion. 

The  conspirators  taught  their  people  to  believe  that  if  war  came  it  would  nor 
be  on  their  soil.  As  yet,  the  hostile  foot  has  scarcely  trod  the  soil  of  a  free 
State,  and  it  is  upon  the  soil  of  the  States  in  open  rebellion  that  the  contest  has 
mainly  been  waged. 

The  rebels  found  themselves,  almost  without  resistance1,  in  possession  of  every 
fort  and  harbor  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  revolted  States,  except  Fort  Pickens, 
(Pensacola  harbor,)  and  the  isolated  fortifications  and  harbors  of  Tortugas  and 
Key  West.  They  were,  for  the  time  being,  masters  of  the  territory  of  the 
revolted  States,  of  the  depots,  arsenals,  and  fortifications  of  the  government,  and 
had  high  hopes  that  all  the  slaveholding  border  States  would  soon  be  united 
with  them.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  States  hold  to-day  their  true  and 
loyal  position  in  the  government  demonstrates  that  true  patriotism  and  loyalty 
is  not  confined  to  any  section  of  the  country,  and  gives  full  assurance  that  the 
government  will  be  maintained,  its  jurisdiction  over  every  foot  of  our  territory 
established,  and  our  nationality  vindicated. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  years  are  too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  to  re 
quire  recapitulation. 

Your  committee  will,  however,  briefly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
commencement  of  active  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1862,  almost  uninterrupted  success  for  eight  months  attended  all  our  opera 
tions,  resulting  in  vast  conquests.  The  triumphs  of  the  navy  at  Hatteras,  Port 
Royal,  and  Fort  Henry,  were  followed  by  the  victories  and  conquests  of  the 
army  at  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Donelson,  and  Roanoke  island.  Missouri  was 
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wrenched  from  the  rebel  grasp,  and  the  rebel  armies  driven  into  Arkansas,  where 
they  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Pea  Ridge. 

By  the  capture  of  Fort  Donejson  Kentucky  was  permanently  redeemed,  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  largest  revolted  States  seized,  her  great  rivers  laid  open  to 
our  flotillas,  and  the  war  carried  to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  rebel 
strongholds  on  the  Mississippi,  Columbus,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  together 
with  Memphis,  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  the  State,  fell  into  our 
hands. 

The  autumn  of  1861  had  witnessed  the  important  capture  of  Hatteras  and 
Port  Royal  by  the  navy.  These  successes  were  followed  through  the  combined 
operations  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1862,  by  the  cap 
ture  of  Roanoke  island  and  Newbern,  Beaufort  and  Fort  Macon,  and  by  the  re 
duction  of  the  important  fort,  Pulaski,  controlling  the  entrance  to  the  Savannah 
river;  of  Fort  Clinch,  controlling  the  harbor  and  railroad  depot  of  Fernandina; 
of  Fort  Marion,  at  St.  Augustine.  By  the  first-named  operations  we  acquired 
control  of  the  spacious  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina,  (Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico  sounds,)  and  their  adjacent  shores,  and  of  one  of  her  two  important  sea 
ports — Beaufort.  By  the  last,  we  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  rich  sea 
islands  and  important  harbors  extending  along  the  coast  from  Charleston  to  St. 
John's;  leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  two 
harbors,  Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

But  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  our  arm}  and  navy  elsewhere,  were  surpassed 
by  the  capture  of  the  great  city  of  the  Gulf,  the  depot  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi — New  Orleans;  an  achievement  which,  estimated  by  the  importance 
of  the  conquest  and  the  noble  daring  of  its  execution,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in 
history.  By  this  important  conquest  we  obtained  control  of  a  large  portion  of 
Louisiana,  and  accomplished  the  most  important  and  difficult  step  towards  ob 
taining  the  entire  control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  caused  the  surrender  of 
the  harbor  of  Pensacola  with  the  forts  yet  held  by  the  rebels. 

In  these  hastily  sketched  military  and  naval  operations,  extending  in  the 
west  through  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Hatteras  to  Florida,  and  on  the  Gulf  from  Pen 
sacola  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  we  really  made  conquests  as  vast  as  it 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nations  to  make  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time.  We  pushed  our  conquests  by  land  through  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  Gulf  States ;  obtained 
control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  about  200  miles ;  occupied  the  coasts  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — a  large  portion  of  Louisiana; 
seized  every  important  fort  and  harbor  in  the  rebel  territory,  save  three  (Wil 
mington,  Charleston,  and  Mobile,)  reducing  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  labors 
of  the  blockading  squadron ;  captured  fourteen  permanent  sea-coast  forts, 
among  which  were  the  largest  on  the  southern  coast,  such  as  Pulaski,  Barran 
cas,  McRae,  Jackson,  and  St.  Philip.  Following  these  conquests  was  the  re 
duction  of  Yorktown  and  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  James  and  York  rivers  were  laid  open  to  our  fleets,  and  the  rebels  deprived 
of  the  facilities  furnished  by  a  great  navy -yard,  and  compelled  to  destroy  their 
only  means  of  menacing  our  fleets  in  Hampton  roads — the  Merrimack. 

Had  the  success  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  this  period  corresponded 
with  the  success  of  our  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1862  would  have  seen  the 
rebellion  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely,  overthrown. 

Had  Norfolk  been  captured  during  the  winter  of  1861-'62,  and  the  Merrimuck 
taken  possession  of  or  destroyed,  the  way  to  Richmond,  by  means  of  the  James 
river,  would  have  been  open,  and  the  fatal  delays  of  the  Peninsula  avoided. 
Or  had  the  enemy,  when  at  Manassas — during  the  autumn  of  1861  or 
winter  of  1861-'62 — been  compelled  to  have  come  out  from  his  mtreuehrnents 
and  give  us  battle,  as  he  might  have  been  by  threatening  or  actually  interrupting 
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his  communication  between  Richmond  and  Manassas,  on  which  he  wholly  de 
pended  for  supplies — a  line  so  long  and  difficult  to  maintain  that  we  subsequently 
did  not  deem  it  practicable  for  us — we  could  have  met  him  with  an  army  greater 
than  it  was  ever  proposed  to  take  against  Richmond,  and  either  have  opened  the 
way  to  the  rebel  capital  or  made  it  unnecessary  to  go  there. 

In  military  movements  delay  is  generally  bad — indecision  is  almost  always 
fatal.  In  our  movements  we  seem  to  have  too  often  forgotten  that  momentum  is 
made  up  of  weight  and  velocity ;  that  the  force  of  the  blow  may  depend  as  much 
upon  the  celerity  of  the  movement  as  upon  the  weight  of  the  body  moved.  The 
world's  history  shows  that  the  successful  general  has  met  his  enemy  the  day  be 
fore  he  Avas  expected — not  the  week  or  month  after.  Some  of  our  points  of 
attack  have  been  so  clearly  indicated  to  the  enemy  beforehand,  and  our  move 
ments  made  with  so  much  delay  and  hesitation,  that  he  has  been  able  not  only 
to  fortify  his  positions  and  concentrate  his  forces,  but  even  to  call  into  the  field 
new  armies  to  meet  us.  At  such  points  we  have  failed. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  reverses  which  followed  the 
failure  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  at  the  time  when  the  army  of  the  rebels  had 
reached  its  greatest  strength  and  its  highest  state  of  enthusiasm,  they  did  not 
permanently  regain  any  territory  or  recapture  and  hold  any  of  the  important  or 
controlling  joints  before  held  by  us  on  rebel  soil.  Their  marches  upon  Wash 
ington,  Maryland,  and  also  Louisville,  were  little  more,1  than  raids,  from  which 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  before  our  opposing  forces.  This  fact  clearly  shows 
that  while  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  constantly  retain  military  possession  of  all 
the  vast  rebel  territory  over  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  in  our  opera 
tions  against  their  armies,  still  the  territory  once  held  or  occupied  by  us  cannot 
be  permanently  regained  by  them — a  sure  indication  of  our  ultimate  success. 

The  past,  notwithstanding  its  errors  and  reverses,  is  full  of  encouragement, 
and  gives  full  assurance  of  final  success.  No  great  war  was  ever  conducted  by 
any  people  or  government  without  great  mistakes — giving  to  the  critics  of  the 
time  and  those  of  succeeding  generations  a  wide  and  ample  field  for  their  labors. 
No  people  on  earth  were  ever  called  suddenly  into  a  great  war  more  totally  un 
prepared  than  were  the  loyal  people  of  this  government.  We  felt  so  well  assured 
of  our  position  among  the  powers  of  the  world  that  we  had  almost  concluded 
we  had  fought  our  last  battle,  and  our  army  and  navy  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  useless  appendages  to  the  government.  We  had  concluded  that, 
doing  justice  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  should  receive  justice  in  return; 
and  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people  were  devoting  all  their  energies  and  powers 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  advancement  of  civilization,  the  development  of  the 
rich  and  varied  resources  of  our  new  and  great  country;  and  in  these  every 
man  found  full  occupation  for  his  talents  and  a  wide  field  for  his  ambition  — no 
man  even  dreaming  that  the  parricidal  arm  would  ever  be  raised  against  a  gov 
ernment  so  mild  in  its  sway,  so  benignant  in  its  influence  over  all  its  subjects. 

It  was  indeed  difficult  for  a  people  thus  engrossed,  suddenly  and  almost  with 
out  warning,  to  turn  its  attention  to  war.  The  rebels  believed  us  to  be  so  en 
tirely  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  that  we  should  yield  to  their  demands 
rather  than  be  diverted  from  them;  and  hence  their  nefarious  attempt  to  over 
throw  this  free  government  and  erect  on  its  ruins  that  horrid  deformity,  a 
government  with  human  slavery  for  its  corner-stone.  How  terribly  they  have 
been  mistaken  the  past  has  already  shown;  and  yet  the  energies,  and  powers, 
and  resources  of  the  loyal  people  have  hardly  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  sup 
pression  of  the  rebellion.  They  must  meet  and  contend  in  battle  with  .that 
strength,  and  power,  and  intelligence  which  has  built  factories  and  workshops, 
railroads  and  steamboats,  covered  the  ocean  with  ships,  and  filled  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  product  of  its  brain  and  hands  ;  and  they  will  find  tlie.se 
no  less  powerful  for  destruction  than  for  production,  when  once  fully  applied  in 
that  direction. 
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All  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  loyal  States  were  never  more  active, 
more  prosperous,  than  at  this  time.  All  that  has  been  lost  by  the  supply  of  men 
to  the  army  has  been  made  up  by  increased  activity  and  energy,  and  the 
adaptation  of  machinery  to  work  heretofore  done  by  the  human  hand.  There 
is  only  this  marked  difference :  heretofore  all  these  great  forces  have  been  ap 
plied  for  the  benefit  of  the  arts  of  peace;  now  they  all  look  primarily  to  the  pro 
secution  of  war ;  and  years  would  have  to  elapse — far  more  than  would  be  re 
quired  to  crush  out  the  rebellion — before  we  should  develop  our  full  strength  for 
war. 

Within  less  than  two  years  we  have  thrown  into  and  sustained  in  the  field  an 
army  of  a  million  of  men.  We  have  created  a  navy  with  which  we  have  block 
aded  a  coast  greater  in  extent  than  was  ever  attempted  by  any  government 
before,  and  by  our  inventions  and  improvements  so  completely  revolutionized 
naval  warfare  as  to  render  the  navies  and  sea-coast  defences  of  the  world  well- 
nigh  useless. 

The  efficiency  of  this  blockade  is  attested  not  only  by  the  destitution  of  the 
rebels  in  every  article  of  foreign  production,  but  by  the  cry  that  comes  to  us 
every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  blockaded  territory,  stimulating  us  to  still  greater  exertion  to  crush 
out  this  rebellion,  that  the  blockaded  ports  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  legiti 
mate  commerce  of  the  world. 

And  while,  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  government  and  vindicate  free  in 
stitutions,  we  neither  asked  nor  desired  the  aid  of  any  foreign  nation  or  govern 
ment,  we  did  at  least  expect  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  that  they  should 
refrain  from  extending  aid  and  encouragement  to  a  rebellion  against  a  friendly 
government,  thereby  prolonging  a  struggle  which  can  only  bring  misery  and 
suffering  upon  the  whole  civilized  Avorld,  and.  may  in  the  end  lead  to  a  war  be 
tween  our  government  and  some  of  those  powers,  the  full  effects  of  which  the 
future  alone  can  disclose. 

We  have  carried  on,  shall  carry  on,  and  conclude  this  war,  without  touching- 
one  dollar  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country.  We  are  already  astonished 
at  the  revenue  now  being  raised  from  the  taxation  of  our  daily  productions,  and 
yet  we  do  not  begin  to  realize  the  amount  to  be  yielded  by  the  system  already 
adopted,  or  the  extent  to  which  that  system  may  be  enlarged,  without  imposing 
any  grievous  burdens  upon  the  people — any  burden  to  which  they  will  not  cheer 
fully  submit  to  accomplish  the  object  intended. 

No  government  can  long  carry  on  a  war  which  must  be  sustained  by  the  accu 
mulated  capital  of  the  country,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  time  war  may 
be  prosecuted  by  a  government  whose  credit  is  sustained  by  the  revenues  de 
rived  from  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  country. 

Every  dollar  the  rebels  have  expended  or  can  expend  in  this  rebellion  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  drawn  from  their  accumulated  capital.  Their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  almost  wholly  suspended,  all  their 
iadustrial  interests  have  been  paralyzed,  and  there  is  no  source  from  which  they 
can  derive  revenue  or  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  except  by  depriving 
the  people  of  their  property,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  so  long  as  the 
war  shall  continue,  thus  reducing  them  to  poverty  and  want.  This  is  a  truth 
which  the  people  in  the  revolted  States  are  already  beginning  to  realize.  They 
had  been  made  to  believe  that  an  export  duty  on  cotton,  which  the  world  would 
be  obliged  to  pay,  would  yield  them  the  richest  revenue  ever  realized  by  any 
government;  and  that  if  the  federal  government  should  attempt  interference  with 
its  exportation,  they  could  command  the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them.  How  bitter  must  be  their  disappointment  as  they  apply  with  their 
own  hands  the  torch  which  consigns  it  to  ashes,  and  then  are  compelled  to  sup 
ply  to  their  leaders,  from  their  other  property,  the  means  to  sustain  the  rebellion  ! 
Their  currency  has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded,  even  by  themselves,  as  the 
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representative  of  value.  Conscription  has  exhausted  their  people,  and  the 
wealth  which  long  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  under  the  best  government 
the  world  ever  saw,  had  placed  in  their  hands,  has  already  been  expended,  and 
they  are  now  struggling  on  with  the  vain  hope  that  dissensions  among  ourselves 
or  foreign  intervention  may  save  them  from  that  ruin  which  they  see  clearly 
impending  over  them.  Every  day  must  show  them  more  and  more  clearly  that 
on  neither  of  these  sources  can  they  rely  for  help.  The  utter  scorn  and  con 
tempt  with  which  every  man  in  the  loyal  States  who  proposes  any  adjustment 
of  this  contest  except  the  absolute,  unqualified,  and  unconditional  subjugation  of 
every  rebel  in  the  land  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  ,is  held  by  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  our  army,  and  every  loyal  man  in  the  country,  must  banish  from 
their  minds  the  last  ray  of  hope  from  that  source.  The  reaction  which  followed 
the  recent  slight  manifestations  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  few  secession 
sympathizers  to  offer  terms  of  compromise  must  convince  them  that  they  have 
no  allies  in  the  loyal  States  on  whom  they  can  rely;  and  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  Europe  must  forever  crush  that  false  and  delusive  hope  which  they 
have  heretofore  entertained,  that  the  intervention  of  European  powers  might 
enable  them  to  accomplish  what  they  know  full  well  they  can  never  attain 
unaided. 

We  now  see  clearly  what  we  have  to  do.  We  must  obtain  uninterrupted  con 
trol  of  the  Mississippi.  We  must  reach  those  great  railroad  arteries — the  one 
bordering  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  other  stretching  through  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  valleys  to  the  west  and  south.  We.  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  take 
the  few  fortified  seaports  remaining  in  possession  of  the  rebels ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  virtually  disarmed  the  rebellion,  cut  it  off  from  all  external  sources 
of  food  and  arms,  and  have  surrounded  it  by  forces  which  can  press  upon  it 
from  any  quarter,  at  the  same  time  severing  into  isolated  portions  the  rebel  ter 
ritory  and  destroying  their  means  of  intercommunication;  .by  which  alone  they 
have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  meet  us  in  force  wherever  we  have  presented 
ourselves,  and  by  which  alone  they  have  been  able  to  feed  and  supply  their 
armies. 

By  possessing  ourselves  of,  and  keeping  open,  the  great  natural  highways 
alone,  (and  a  possession  of  a  navy  by  us  should  have  early  suggested  this,)  we 
sever  parts  of  their  territory  mutually  dependent,  and,  while  crippling  them, 
enable  ourselves  to  speedily  concentrate  our  forces  at  any  point  where  it  may  lie 
advisable  to  strike. 

These  decisive  measures  we  are  actually  executing  or  preparing  to  execute. 
The  successes  and  conquests  we  have  already  described  have  carried  us  through 
the  preliminary  stages,  and  the  blows  we  now  strike — each  one  of  them  that  suc 
ceeds — will  reach  the  very  vitals  of  the  rebellion.  Let  any  one  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  map  and  these  truths  will  be  apparent. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future,  as  irf  the  past,  we  shall  meet  with  reverses:  they 
are  the  inevitable  incidents  of  a  great  war  extending  over  so  vast  a  territory,  and 
requiring  great  armies  at  so  widely  separated  points.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  not  our  true  policy  to  attempt  an  actual  military  occupation  of  the  reb<ii 
territory,  except  at  a  few  and  important  controlling  points.  We  must  destroy 
their  armies,  and  to  do  this  we  must  concentrate,  not  scatter,  our  forces.  It  is 
better  to  operate  successfully  against  one  stronghold  or  one  army  than  to  at 
tempt  three  and  fail.  The  indications  now  clearly  are  that,  both  in  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  campaign  of  1863  will  give  us  brilliant  achievements — decisive 
victories.  Our  generals  now  in  the  field  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  the  armies  will  go  forth,  knowing  that  their  ranks  are  to  bo 
made  full ;  that  every  day  that  passes  will  add  to,  not  diminish,  their  strength 
or  numbers.  Never  before  did  the  world  see  such  an  army  in  the  field  ;  never 
before  did  generals  lead  such  men  to  battle.  Each  man  goes  forth  feeling,  not 
only  that  he  has  a  soldier's  reputation  to  maintain,  but  also  that  he  has  a  country 
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to  defend  in  which  his  interest  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  highest  officer  in  the 
land.  Such  an  army,  with  its  energy,  power,  intelligence,  and  will,  properly 
directed,  must  be  invincible.  The  past  has  already  demonstrated  that  the  true 
American  soldier  can  be  relied  upon,  to  dare,  do,  and  endure  all  that  human 
power  can  attempt,  accomplish,  or  sustain. 

Let  no  officers  be  placed  or  kept  in  command  of  such  men  who  have  not  the 
ability  to  command  and  the  will  to  do ;  thus  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  past 
will  be  avoided  in  the  future,  the  fond  hopes  and  anticipations  of  a  true  and 
loyal  people  realized,  the  government  vindicated,  and  rebellion .  speedily  and 
forever  crushed. 

We  know  that  this  contest  has  cost  us  and  will  cost  us  treasures  and  blood — 
the  best  blood  ever  shed  by  any  people  in  maintenance  of  their  government 
and  in  defence  of  free  institutions — the  blood  of  the  flower  of  our  land.  Let  us 
not  make  their  lives  a  vain  offering,  by  for  a  moment  entertainiog  the  idea  of  a 
partition  of  our  territory,  which  would  forever  involve  us  in  anarchy  and  border 
w«s,  or  by  any  base  compromise  with  rebels. 

We  owe  it  to  the  noble  dead  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  founding  and  de 
fending  this  government ;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves ;  we  owe  it  to  the  countless 
millions  who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  maintain  this  government  and  the  institu 
tions  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers — the  richest  legacy  ever  bequeathed  by 
one  generation  to  another — and  to  transmit  them  to  our  posterity,  if  not  improved, 
certainly  unimpaired. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  will  only  say,  that  all  the  men  who  hold  high 
positions  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  have  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  coun 
try,  with  whom  they  have  held  intercourse,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  fighting, 
and  only  fighting,  can  end  this  rebellion ;  that  every  traitor  in  the  land  must 
and  shall  be  made  to  acknowledge  and  yield  absolute,  unqualified,  and  uncondi 
tional  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

And  your  committee  believe  this  to  be  the  sentiment,  not  only  of  the  army 
and  navy,  but  of  every  man  in  the  country — traitors  and  cowards  alone  excepted. 

B.  F.  WADE,  "Chairman. 

Z.  CHANDLER. 

D.  W.  GOOCH. 

JOHN  COVODE. 

G.  W.  JULIAN. 

M.  F.  ODELL. 


NOTE, — The  committee,  as  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  the  following  members  : 


Op  the  part  of  the  Senate  : 

Mr.  B.  F.  WADE,  (chairman) Ohio. 

Z.  CHANDLER Mich. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON  .........    ,.. Tenn. 


On  the  part  of  the  House  : 

Mr.  D.  W.  GOOCH Mass. 

JOHN  COVODE Peim. 

G.W.JULIAN...  ..Ind. 


M.  F.  ODELL N.  Y. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  he  left  to  take  charge 
of  has  duties  there,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
thus  created.  When  the  term  of  service  of  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Senate  expired,  by  the  elec 
tion  of  .his  successor  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  Congress,  no  appointment  was 
made  tp  SJ1  the  vacancy  upon  this  committee. 


JOURNAL 

THE   JOINT  COMMITTEE 

ON   THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR. 


IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  December  9t  1881. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring,)  That  a  joint  com 
mittee  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  ;  that  they  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  either  house  of  Congress. 

Attest :  J.  W,  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

December  10,  1861. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the 
Senate. 

Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  December  17,  1861. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  WADE,  (BENJAMIN  F.,  of  Ohio,)  Mr.  CHANDLER,  (Z.,  of  Michigan,)  and 
Mr.  JOHNSON.  (ANDREW,  of  Tennessee,)  be  of  the  joint  committee  provided  for  in  the  pre 
ceding  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

December  19,   1861. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Goocn,  (DANIEL  W.,  of  Massachusetts,)  Mr.  COVODE,  (JonN,  of  Penn 
sylvania,)  Mr.  JULIAN,  (GEORGE  W.,  of  Indiana,)  and  Mr.  ODELL,  (MOSES  F.,  of  New  York,) 
be  appointed  the  said  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  20,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of -the  chairman,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  Senate  ;  all  the  mem 
bers  present. 

On  motion, 

Mr.  B.  F.  Wade  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Covode  was  authorized  to  procure  a  competent  person  to  act  as  ste 
nographer  and  clerk  to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  disaster  to 
our  arms  at  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  in  July  last. 
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The  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pro 
cure  certain  information  in  relation  to  the  western  department  of  our  army. 

Ordered,  That,  in  summoning  officers  of  the  army,  in  active  service,  to 
appear  before  this  committee,  the  Serjeant-at-arms  be  instructed  to  leave 
the  time  of  their  attendance  to  be  fixed  by  them,  so  as  to  do  no  injury  to  the 
service. 

By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  committee,  it  was  agreed  that;  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  none  of  its  members  should  reveal  anything  that  transpired 
in  committee  until  such  time  as  the  injunction  of  secrecy  should  be  removed. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  21,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

William  Blair  Lord,  of  New  York  city,  selected  as  the  stenographer  and 
clerk,  appeared  and  was  duly  sworn. 

The  chairman  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  com 
mittee,  he  had  called  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  Mr.  Cameron 
was  not  there,  but  he  saw  Mr.  Scott,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who',  in  reply 
to  a  verbal  inquiry,  stated  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  no  proceed 
ings  pending  or  expected  to  be  made  pending  against  Major  General  John 
C.  Fremont  touching  his  administration  of  the  western  department.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  then  left  the  room  to  confer  with  the  adjutant  general, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  and  repeated  substantially  his  previous  state 
ment.  At  the  request  of  the  chairman  the  Assistant  Secretary  reduced -to 
writing  his  final  answer,  as  follows: 

"  DECEMBER  20,  1861. 

"  My  DEAR  SIR:  No  proceedings  have  been  entered  in  regard  to  General 
Fremont.     Major  Totteu,  assistant  inspector  general,  St.  Lou-is,  has  been 
directed  to  investigate  all  matters  touching  the  business  of  the  department 
of  the  west,  and  report  thereon. 
"Yours,  respectfully, 

11  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  B.  F.  WADE." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Chandler  arid  Odell  be  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  inquire  at  the  War  Department  and  elsewhere  and  report  the  number  of 
men  accepted  by  the  government;  also  the  number  of  men  now  actually  in 
the  field,  their  character,  and  where  located;  also  the  number  of  officers  of 
each  grade  now  in  service;  also  the  number  of  regiments  in  process  of  for 
mation,  accepted,  but  not  yet  mustered  into  service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  address  the  fol 
lowing  communication  to  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan: 

"WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  21,  1861. 

"  SIR:  You  are  aware  that  a  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  inquire  into  '  the  conduct  of  the 
war.'  ,0ur  committee,  at  a  meeting  held  this  morning,  unanimously  ex 
pressed  a  desire,  before  proceeding  in  their  official  duties,  to  have  an  inter 
view  with  you  at  our  room,  at  the  Capitol,  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your 
convenience,  in  view  of  your  pressing  engagements. 
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"  Our  place  of  meeting  is  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the 
Senate. 

"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
11  Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

"  General  Commanding  Army  of  United  States" 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Covodc,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  this  committee  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1862,  to  testify  to  the  con 
duct  of  the  war  in  the  department  of  the  west. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  23,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  letter,  in  reply  to 
the  one  which  we  had,  in  pursuance  to  the  instruction  of  the  committee, 
addressed  to  General  McClellan  on  Saturday  last: 

"  WASHINGTON,  December  22. 

"Sin:  Yours  of  the  21st  is  received.  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  wait 
ing  upon  your  committee,  at  their  room,  a  few  minutes  after  10  to-morrow 
morning,  (23d.) 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major  General  Commanding. 
"Hon.  B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman  Committee^ 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  on  Saturday  last,  re 
ported — 

That,  as  directed,  they  had  visited  the  War  Department,  and  obtained  the 
following  information  from  the  adjutant  general  United  States  army: 

That  there  were  now  in  the  field  60,000  cavalry,  whereas  Major  General 
McClellan  himself  had  stated  that  he  wanted  but  40,000. 

Also,  a  consolidated  morning  report  of  troops  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,  of  date  Decem 
ber  10,  1861,  the  footings  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Present  for  duty. 

General  officers , 48 

General  staff  officers " 270 

Field  officers 531 

Regimental  and  battalion  staff  officers 881 

Company  officers 5,119 

Total,  commissioned 6,849 

enlisted  men 162,149 

Infantry,  equipped. .•  133,945 

Infantry,  unequipped 2,511 

Artillery,  equipped 10,357 

Artillery,  unequipped 214 

Cavalry,  equipped 10,007 

Cavalry,  unequipped 3,819 

Number  of  companies 2,1 84 
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Sick, 

Commissioned  officers 349 

Enlisted  men 13,655 

In  arrest  or  confinement. 

Commissioned  officers 108 

Enlisted  men .* 2,095 

Aggregate  present 185,32*1 

Absent. 

By  authority:  commissioned  officers 955 

enlisted  men 7,023 

Without  authority:  commissioned  officers 42     *    • 

enlisted  men 4 2,053 

Present  and  absent. 

Commissioned  officers 8,304 

Enliste<f  men 186,479 

Aggregate 195,403 

Recruits  required 19,315 

Serviceable  horses 21,143 

Unserviceable  horses 1,323 

Number  of  guns 496 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  of  this  committee  be  directed  to  obtain,  for  the 
use  of  this  committee,  the  best  maps  to  be  had  representing  the  location  of 
troops  throughout  the  country. 

General  McClellan  did  not  appear  in  attendance  upon  the  committee  this 
morning. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow,  unless  sooner  called  together  by  the 
chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  24,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  and  Julian. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communication: 

"  HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"  Washington,  December  23,  1861. 

"  DEAR  SIR:  General  McClellan  is  so  unwell  that  he  will  be  unable  to  per 
form  his  engagement  with  you  to-day.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  leave  his 
house  at  all. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  McKEY. 
"  Hon.  B.  F.  WADE." 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  J.  P.  Richardson  and 
General  S.  B.  Heintzelman. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Thursday  next. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  26,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  William  B.  Franklin, 
General  Irvin  McDowell,  and  General  James  S.  Wads  worth. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  27,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Quartermaster  General  M.  C.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  sub-committee  to  procure  certain  information,  made 
a  still  further  report  to  the  committee  of  sundry  papers  obtained  from  the 
adjutant  general's  office. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  F.  W.  Lander. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  less  than  a  quorum  of 
this  committee  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  a 
clerk  in  addition  to  the  stenographer  now  employed. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  28,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  George  A.  McCall,  Gen 
eral  Fitz-John  Porter,  General  George  W.  Morell,  and  General  H.  W.  Slocum. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  30,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  William  F.  Smith  and 
Colonel  Stephen  G.  Champlin. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  December  31,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  response  of  the  War  Depart 
ment  to  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the  correspondence  between 
Generals  Scott  and  Patterson,  referred  to  this  committee  by  the  Senate. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and 
General  Charles  W.  Sanford. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Resolved,  (unanimously,)  That  this  committee  request  an  interview  with 
the  President  at  such  time  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  the  chair 
man  be  instructed  to  inform  the  President  of  the  desire  of  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  2,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman? 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  folloming  witnesses  were  examined:  General  B.  F.  Lamed  and  Mr. 
E.  II.  Brooks. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  3,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

[The  clerk  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  enter  upon  its  journal  that, 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of  December  31,  1861,  the  Presi 
dent  named  8  o'clock  the  same  evening,  at  which  time  he  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  the  committee.  Accordingly  the  committee  waited  upon  him  at 
that  time;  all  the  members  being  present  at  the  interview,  except  Messrs. 
Covode  and  Julian.] 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  Abuer  Doubleday. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  4,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

JResolved,  (unanimously,)  That  a  sub-committee  of  three  members  be  ap 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to 
an  interview  between  the  President  and  his  cabinet  and  this  committee. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  such  sub-committee  Messrs.  Gooch,  Chandler, 
and  Odell. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  January  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  its  chairman.  Present:  The  chair 
man,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  committee  to-day 
for  the  reason  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  whom  the  committee  desired 
to  examine,  was  now  in  the  city,  and  he  desired  to  be  examined  to-day  if 
convenient  to  the  committee,  as  he  should  feel  compelled  to  return  to  his 
command  to-morrow  as  soon  as  he  could  transact  at  headquarters  the  busi 
ness  upon  which  he  came  here. 
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Mr.  Gooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  yesterday,  (see  journal  of 
yesterday,)  reported: 

That,  in  pursuance  to  the  instructions  of  this  committee,  they  had  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  stated  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit.  The 
Secretary  informed  them  that,  having  learned  informally  that  an  interview 
with  the  President  and  his  cabinet  would  be  agreeable  to  the  committee,  he 
had  called  upon  the  President  in  relation  to  that  matter,  arid  the  President 
had  already  appointed  Monday  evening,  January  6,  at  7J  o'clock,  for  the 
committee  to  meet  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  Januarg  6,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  Louis  Blenker,  General 
Silas  Casey,  General  Robert  Patterson. 

The  examination  of  the  last  witness  was  not  concluded. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal  that  the  full  committee  met  the 
President  and  his  whole  cabinet  at  7|  p.  m.  yesterday,  according  to  previous 
arrangement. 

The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"DECEMBER  23,  1861. 
"On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Blair, 

"Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  requested 
to  direct  their  attention  without  delay  to  the  condition  of  the  army  at  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  with  respect  to  hospital  accommodations,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk" 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  William  Barry,  General 
Robert  Patterson,  resumed. 

Adjourned  to  10£  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  John  A.  Dix,  General  E. 
D.  Keyes,  and  General  R.  Patterson,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON, 'January  9,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Plummer  and 
Major  Dwight  Bannister. 

Adjourned  to  lO^-a,  m.  to-morrow. 
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g  WASHINGTON,  January  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following   witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  George  W.  B.  T6mp- 
kins,  Lieutenant  Philip  J.  Downey,  and  Captain  Dennis  De  Courcy. 
Adjourned  to  10|  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  11,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  John  G.  Barnard,  Colo 
nel  David  B.  Birney,  Colonel  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  and  General  Fitz-John  Porter, 
(recalled.) 

On  motion  of  'Mr.  Chandler, 

Resolved,  (unanimously,)  That  a  sub-committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  communicate  to  him  the  testimony  re 
lating  to  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  such  sub-committee  Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch, 
and  Odell. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  January  13,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  upon  Saturday  last,  re 
ported  that  the  committee  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Saturday 
night  at  7  o'clock,  and  communicated  to  him  the  testimony  as  directed  by 
the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  Charles  Griffin  and 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Davies. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communication  from 
General  George  B.  McClellan: 

"  HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"  Washington,  January  14,  1862. 

"SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  condition  of  my  health  is  now  such 
that  I  can  appear  before  your  committee  when  you  wish.     The  morning 
would  be  more  convenient  to  me  at  present  than  a  later  period  of  the  day. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"Major  General  Commanding. 
"  Hon.  B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman  Committee." 

The  chairman,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  of  the  committee,  addressed 
the  following  in  reply: 

"COMMITTEE  ROOM,  January  14,  1862. 

"  SIR:  Yours  of  to-day  is  received.  Our  committee  will  be  in  session  to 
morrow  morning  at  10 J  o'clock.  If  that  hour  will  suit  you,  we  shall  be 
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pleased  to  see  you  at  that  time;  or  if  any  other  day  or  hour  would  better 
suit  your  convenience,  in  view  of  your  public  duties,  please  indicate  it  to  us. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"  Major  General  GEO.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

"  Commanding  Army,  $c" 

Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  15,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

General  George  B.  McOlellan  waited  upon  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  arrangement  of  yesterday,  and  some  time  was  passed  in  a  full  and 
free  conference  between  him  and  the  committee  in  relation  to  various  matters 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  present  war. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

Adjourned  to  10J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  session  was  passed  in  consideration  of  various  subjects,  no  witnesses 
being  examined 

Adjourned  to  10|  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  17,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  John  C.  Fremont,  Cap 
tain  James  Brady,  and  Captain  Francis  G.  Young. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  18,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  absent,  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  John  H.  Richardson, 
Philip  Haynes,  Major  Jacob  P.  Gould,  Andrew  S.  Kea,  Colonel  R.  B.  Price, 
and  Colonel  Craig  Biddle. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  January  20,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  Daniel  Tyler  and  Gen 
eral  Daniel  Butterfield. 

The  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  m  the  committee  resumed  their  session  ;  all  the  members 
present,  and  had  a  conference  of  several  hours'  duration  with  honorable  Ed 
win  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  at  his  request. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  January  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  all  the  members  present. 
The  chairman  was  instructed  by  the  committee  to  address  the  following 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  COMMITTEE  ROOM,  &c.f 
"Washington,  January  21,  1862. 

"  SIR:  I  am  instructed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  present 
war  to  inquire  of  you  whether  there  is  such  an  office  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  any  grade  above  that  of  major  general  ? 
If  so,  by  what  authority  is  it  created  ?  Does  it  exist  by  virtue  of  any  Jaw 
of  Congress,  or  any  usage  of  the  government  ? 

"  Please  give  us  the  information  asked  for  at  your  convenience. 
"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman,  &c. 
"  Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  Wm.  Wilson,  Captain 
Clinton  Barry,  Lieutenant  Henry  R.  Foote,  General  Andrew  Porter,  Major 
Bryan  Laflin. 

Mr.  Gooch  submitted  the  following  joint  rule  of  the  two  houses  of  Con 
gress    to   be  recommended  to  the  two  houses  for  adoption,  wrhich,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  was  agreed  to. 

"  When,  during  the  present  rebellion,  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  state  to  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Executive  desires  immediate  action  of 
Congress  upon  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  suppression  of  the  present 
rebellion,  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
immediately  go  into  secret  session  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the ' 
measure  proposed  ;  and  all  debate  thereon,  if  the  previous  question  shall 
not  have  been  ordered,  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  any  member,,  and 
the  final  vote  shall  be  taken  before  adjournment. 

"During  such  session  no  communication  shall  be  received,  or  made  from 
or  to  any  person  not  a  member  then  present,  except  through  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  a  breach  of 
secrecy  of  any  matter  transacted  during  such  session  (unless  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed)  by  any  senator  or  representative  shall  be  punished 
by  expulsion,  and  if  committed  by  any  officer  of  either  body,  or  other  per 
son,  such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  as  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  may 
impose." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

The  chairman  and  Mr.  Gooch  were  instructed  to  report  the  foregoing  joint 
rule  to  their  respective  houses,  and  recommend  that  the  same  be  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Daniel  Tyler  recalled. 
The  chairman  introduced  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee — 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  certain  cases,  to 
take  possession  of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which,  after  some  amend 
ments,  was  agreed  to  as  amended. 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  recom 
mend  its  passage. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  23,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Irvin  McDowell,  recalled. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  he  had  received 
from  Thornton  Smith,  quartermaster  Excelsior  brigade,  (General  Sickles,)  in 
relation  to  certain  transactions  of  General  Sickles. 

The  communication  was  read,  and  after  discussion, 

The  chairman  was  directed  to  enclose  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  following  letter: 

"COMMITTEE  ROOM,  &c., 
"Washington,  January  23,  1862. 

"  SIR  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
to  enclose  to  you  the  within  communication,  which  has  been  laid  before  this 
committee.  They  deem  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  some 
attention,  but  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  belongs  more  properly  to  your  de 
partment  than  to  the  committee. 

"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

The  chairman,  under  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  also  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"COMMITTEE  ROOM, 
"  Washington,  January  23,  1802. 

"Sm:  It  appears  from  evidence  before  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct 
of  the  present  war  that  our  army  now  has  in  service  all  the  cavalry  force 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage.  It  has  also  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
there  are  scattered  over  the  country  many  regiments  formed  and  in  process 
of  forming1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  expensive  arm  of  the 
service,  both  in  outfit  and  support,  we  deem  it  only  proper  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  seems  to  us  a  very  important  matter.  We  do  so  especially 
in  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
furnishing  with  forage  the  horses  even  now  in  service.  If  the  officers  hav 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  government  are  correct  in  their  opinion  that  no 
more  is  needed,  surely  the  great  expense  incident  to  this  service  should  re 
quire  that  these  new  regiments  be  dispensed  with  at  once. 

"I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 

"  Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

The  chairman  was  also  instructed  to  report  the  following  resolution  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

"Resolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer,  who  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  as  that  received  by  the 
reporters  of  the  Congressional  Globe." 
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The  committee  then  went  into  secret  session,  the  stenographer  and  the  clerk 
being  directed  to  leave  the  committee  room.  After  some  time  spent  therein 
the  stenographer  and  clerk  were  readmitted. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Captain  Thomas  H.  Hunt. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  following  witnesses  .were  examined:  Lieutenant  Church  Howe,  Cap 
tain  Wm.  Judkins,  Sergeant  Charles  Edgerly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Gooch  and  Mr.  Johnson 
be  a  sub-committee  to  wait  upon  the  President  and  make  the  necessary  in 
quiries  in  relation  to  the  military  administration  of  General  John  C.  Fremont. 

Mr.  Gooch  said  that  as  Mr.  Johnson  might  not  be  able  to  wait  upon  the 
President  with  him,  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  being  absent  from  the  committee 
to-day,  he  would  move  that  Mr.  Odell  be  appointed  a  substitute  to  act  in 
place  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  case  business  or  other  circumstance  rendering  Mr. 
Johnson  unable  to  attend. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Adjourned  to  10 J  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  January  27,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  the  chairman,  Messrs.  Chan 
dler,  Gooch,  and  Julian  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  J.  J.  Dimmick,  Captain 
J.  J.  Delaney,  Colonel  Charles  Devens. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  sub-committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  communicate  to  him  additional  testimony  in  relation 
to  General  Stone. 

The  chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Gooch,  Chandler,  and  Julian  as  such  sub 
committee. 

Adjourned  to  10|  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  28,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  and  Julian. 

Mr.  Gooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  yesterday,  reported  that  the 
committee  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  at  his  residence  last  night  at 
7J  o'clock,  and  performed  the  duty  assigned  them. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  N.  P.  Banks,  Colonel 
Halbert  E.  Paine,  Captain  W.  P.  Moore,  Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  Colonel  S.  A. 
Bean,  Major  Edward  Bacon,  Colonel  Wm.  W.  Averill,  Lieutenant  Charles  E. 
Hazlitt,  Lieutenant  Horatio  B.  Reed. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  January  29,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present:  The  chairman » 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  C.  M.  Merritt,  Captain 
Thornton  Smith. 

Mr.  Chandler  informed  the  committee  that  General  McClellan  had  called 
at  the  committee  room  this  morning  before  the  committee  met,  and  informed 
him  that  General  Stone  was  now  in  the  city.  General  McClellan  also  ex 
pressed  the  opinion  that  General  Stone  should  be  heard  before  the  com 
mittee  in  relation  to  those  matters  appearing  prejudicial  to  General  Stone. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  address  the  following  communication  to 
lion.  Edwin  M.  Stantoii,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  COMMITTEE  ROOM,  Washington,  January  29,  1862. 

"Sm:  We  have  received  an  intimation  from  General  McClellan  that  Gen 
eral  Stone  is  now  in  this  city,  and  he  (General  McClellan)  is  of  the  opinion 
that  General  Stone  should  appear  before  this  committee  in  regard  to  the 
matters  laid  to  his  charge.  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  should  Gen 
eral  Stone  desire  an  interview  for  that  purpose  the  committee  will  grant  it. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  13.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
11  Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  30,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  John  C.  Fremont,  recalled. 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  and  consider  the  testi 
mony  of  General  Fremont  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  next. 

The  question  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  on  the  25th  instant  to  wait 
upon  the  President  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  mili 
tary  administration  of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  reported  that  he  and  Mr. 
Johnson  (the  other  member  of  the  sub-committee)  had  waited  upon  the 
President  and  performed  the  duty  devolved  upon  them  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gooch  stated  verbally  to  the  committee  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  31,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  was  ready  to 
attend  upon  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  notify  General 
Stone  that  the  committee  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

General  Charles  P.  Stone  re-examined. 

Mr.  Covode  moved  that  the  committee  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  in  the  case  of  General  Stone,  and  that  the 
substance  of  the  testimony  be  laid  before  the  Secretary.  Agreed  to. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Covode  be  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  in  re 
lation  to  General  Stone  on  part  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crooch,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Odell  be  instructed  to  act  for  the  committee  with  Mr. 
Covode. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Julian,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  inquire  of  the  President  in 
relation  to  General  John  C.  Fremont  be  instructed  to  submit  to  the  commit 
tee  a  written  report  of  tVie  result  of  their  interview  with  the  President. 
Adjourned  to  10|  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  1,  1862. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  testimony  of  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  read  to  the  committee. 

After  discussion, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair  and  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  be  requested 
to  appear  before  the  committee  when  convenient  to  them. 

Mr.  Julian  moved  that  Mr. Beard  be  summoned  as  a  witness  before 

this  committee. 

After  discussion, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Julian  be  instructed  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Beard  when 
it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  appear  should  the  committee  desire  his  at 
tendance. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  February  3,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Mr.  Covode  absent  on  ac 
count  of  sickness. 

Mr.  Gooch  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

"JANUARY  31,  1862. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fessenden, 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  editorial  statement  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  part  of  their  in 
vestigation  into  the  same: 

"  'A  startling  statement.  The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  the  following 
paragraph  editorially: 

" '  We  have  before  us  three  cartridges  brought  to  us  from  Annapolis  by  a 
friend.  They  are  a  portion  of  the  ammunition  for  Enfield  rifles  served  out 
to  Burnside's  forces  for  the  great  expedition.  To  the  eye  they  are  alike  in 
appearance,  and  the  slight  difference  in  weight  could  not  instantly  be 
detected.  But  the  difference  is  that  one  of  the  three  contains  no  powder.  A 
prominent  officer  of  the  expedition  told  our  informant  that  this  was  about 
the  proportion  throughout  the  entire  lot  of  Enfield  cartridges — one-third  of 
them  carefully  put  up  without  powder.  Now  here  is  a  case  for  investiga 
tion.  Is  it  fraud  or  treachery  that  seeks  to  palm  off  upon  our  brave 
troops,  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition,  sham  cartridges?  Let  us  have  an  ex 
planation  of  this  affair,  Secretary  Stanton.' 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk." 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  4,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  chairman  was   instructed  to  address  the 
following1  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"COMMITTEE  ROOM,   Washington,  February  4,  1862. 

"  SIR:  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
present  war  to  inform  you  that  they  desire  an  interview  with  you  on  im 
portant  business.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  you  at  7 
o'clock  this  evening,  if  convenient  to  you,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  suit 
your  convenience. 

"  Please  inform  us  as  soon  as  convenient  of  your  reply. 
"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"  Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTOX,  Secretary  of  War."1' 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  clerk  was  instructed  to  enter  upon  the  journal  of  the  committee  that, 
in  reply  to  the  note  of  the  chairman  yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  War  ap 
pointed  8  o'clock  last  evening,  when  he  would  meet  the  committee  at  the 
War  Department,  at  which  time  the  committee,  except  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Covode,  waited  upon  the  Secretary,  and  held  a  conference  with  him  of  some 
hours'  duration. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  6,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Gooch, 
Covode,  and  Odell. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  in  relation  to  fraudulent  Enfield  ammunition  for  the  Burnside 
expedition. 

After  discussion, 

The  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed  for  the  present; 
and 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  address  a  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  asking  for  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Depa-rt- 
ment  relating  to  that  subject.  Also  to  address  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  asking  the  name  of  its  informant,  the  name  of  the  "promi 
nent  officer"  referred  to  in  its  editorial,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  in  his  possession. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
The    following    witnesses    were    examined:     Hon.    Frank  P.    Blair,  Rev. 
Robert  Kellen,  and  Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  General 
John  A.  Dix,  requesting  that  Colonel  McMillan,  21st  Indiana  volunteers, 
Major  Boardman  and  Captain  Hobart,  4th  Wisconsin  volunteers,  be  sum 
moned  in  relation  to  General  Lockwood's  expedition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  request  was  granted. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  certain  papers  in  relation  to 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  General  Sickles's  brigade. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  further  proceedings  in  that  matter  were  sus 
pended  for  the  present. 

'  The  chairman  also  informed  the  committee  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
view  of  the  recent  arrest  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  desired  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  evidence  taken  by  this  committee  in  relation  to  General 
Stone. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler  be  instructed  to  lay  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  testimony  in  relation  to  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the 
War  Department  for  the  original  orders  of  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker, 
in  regard  to  crossing  over  into  Virginia  prior  to  the  action  of  Ball's  Bluff- 
said  orders  now  being,  as  the  committee  are  informed,  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend,  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  11,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  James  Bogle,  Colonel -John 
Patrick,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Lippincott. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell  be  a  sub-committee  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Alexandria  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  place  used  for 
confining  soldiers. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committe  that,  pursuant  to  their  instructions 
of  yesterday,  he  and  Mr.  Chandler  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
the  testimony  relating  to  General  Charles  P.  Stone.  The  Secretary  of 
State  conducted  them  to  the  President's,  and  in  his  presence  such  portions 
of  the  testimony  as  was  called  for,  and  there  was ,  time  to  read,  was  read 
by  the  stenographer  of  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  12,  1862. 

The  committee  me£  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Odell,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  yesterday  to  visit  Alexan 
dria,  submitted  a  verbal  report. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  John  H.  Knight,  Colonel 
George  P.  McLane,  Dr.  J.  II.  Seltzer,  and  Lieutenant  A.  D.  Jones. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  13,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  J.  W.  McMillan,  Captain 
Hobart,  Major  F.  A.Boardman/and  General  N.  J.  T.  Dana. 

The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"  Ix  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

"  February  11,  1862, 

"Mr.  F.  A.  Conkling  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 
"  Whereas  it  is  asserted,  on   authority  worthy  of  the  notice  of  this  house, 
that  the  countersign  of  the  army  was  in  possession  of  the  rebel  pickets'on 
the  west  side  of  the   Potomac  before  it  had  been  communicated   to  our 
men  on  the  day  the  Pensacola  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  river  batteries;  and 
whereas  it  is  also   asserted  that  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
national  army  and  fleets  is  frequently   communicated  in  advance  to  the 
enemy,  under  circumstances  which  justify  a  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  the  civil  or  military  service:  Therefore — 
"  Resolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  requested, 
at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  investigate  these  charges,  and  report  such 
action  in  the  premises  as  the  circumstances  will  warrant. 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk." 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  James  H.  Van  Allen, 
Major  John  Mix,  Colonel  C.  II.  Tompkins,  and  Dr.  J.  II.  Puleston. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  chairman  was  unanimously  instructed  to 
wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  tender  to  him  the  services  of  this 
committee,  either  individually  or  as  a  body,  in  any  way  that  he  may  desire 
their  assistance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Presi 
dent  that  this  committee  will  wait  upon  him  to-morrow  evening  at  8  o'clock, 
if  agreeable  to  him. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  February  17,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Frederick  Hudson. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  18,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:   Nathaniel  F.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Odell  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  importance  of  their 
urging  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  necessity  of  immediate  steps  being 
taken  to  break  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  He  said  he  was  aware  that 
the  subject  had  been  often  discussed  by  the  committee,  and  that  ail  felt  the 
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necessit}' of  something  being  done.  But  he  thought  that  some  expression 
of  opinion  should  be  made  by  the  committee  to  the  authorities  here,  and  the 
committee  should  use  all  its  influence  to  effect  this  object  at  once. 

After  further  discussion, 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  that  this  committee  go  in  a  body  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  represent  to  him  the  condition  of  the  Potomac  at  the  present  time, 
and  urge  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest  moment  to  break  the  blockade. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  believed  the  Secretary  of  War  was  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  effect  not  only  that,  but  every  other  necessary  object  at  this 
time.  The  chairman  did  not  desire  to  adopt  this  resolution  for  fear  it  might 
be  considered  in  some  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  Secretary,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  committee  better  meet  the  Secretary  in  a  less  formal  way. 

Mr.  Gooch  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  committee  wait  upon  the  Sec 
retary  of  War  and  congratulate  him  upon  the  recent  victories  achieved  under 
his  administration. 

Mr.  Chandler  accepted  the  substitute;  which  was  then  adopted. 

After  discussion, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  War  that  this 
committee  will  wait  upon  him  on  Thursday  next,  if  agreeable  to  him. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY,  February  19,  1862.      . 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Odell  said  he  felt  constrained  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  com 
mittee  to  the  importance  of  immediate  action  in  relation  to  the  blockade  of 
the  Potomac.  He  referred  to  representations  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New  York  city  as  to  the  importance  of 
raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac  at  once,  they  representing  that  it  would 
have  a  far  more  beneficial  effect  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 
than  many  victories  gained  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Odell  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  a  sub-committee,  to  consist  of  the  chairman  and  Mr.  John 
son,  be  hereby  appointed,  with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  once,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  upon  his  consideration  the  neces 
sity  of  immediately  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  committee  that  that  is  the  most  significant 
and  important  thing  to  be  done  in  view  of  our  relations  with  foreign  na 
tions. 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess,  to  enable  the  sub-committee  to  perform 
the  duty  assigned  to  them.  . 

Subsequently,  the  committee  resumed  its  session,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman, 

Mr.  Johnson  reported  as  follows: 

That  the  sub-committee,  as  instructed,  had  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  chairman  made  known  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit,  viz:  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  at  once  wiping  out  that  disgrace  to  the  nation — 
the  blockade  of  the  Potomac  and  the  siege  of  our  capital.  The  chairman 
also  laid  before  the  Secretary  the  substance  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Odell  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  step 
by  the  merchants  of  the  country,  and  also  the  feelings  of  American  citizens 
abroad,  as  shown  in  letters  which  Mr.  Covode  had  received  and  read  to  this 
committee. 
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To  which  the  Secretary  replied  that  the  committee  could  not  feel  more 
keenly  upon  this  subject  than  he  did;  that  he  did  not  go  to  his  bed  at  night 
without  his  cheek  burning-  with  shame  at  this  disgrace  upon  the  nation; 
that  the  subject  had  received  his  earnest  consideration  since  he  had  been  in 
the  War  Department,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  his 
wishes  in  that  respect,  as  he  was  not  the  head  and  could  not  control  the 
matter.  The  Secretary  said  that  General  McClellan  was  then  in  the  build 
ing,  and  he  would  bring  him  into  the  room. 

Whereupon  the  Secretary  left  the  room  and  shortly  returned  with  General 
McUlellan,  to  whom  he  stated  the  object  of  our  visit. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  chairman  then  repeated  to  General 
McClellan  what  he  had  already  stated  to  the  Secretary  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  the  rebuilding  the  Balti 
more  and  Ohio  railroad,  &c. 

General  McClellan  stated  that  the  subject  had  been  considered  by  him, 
that  Lie  had  just  then  been  seeing  what  could  be  done,  and  in  a  short  time 
expected  to  be  able  to  inform  us  what  steps  could  be  taken.  When  asked 
how  soon  something  would  be  done,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
weeks  but  of  days,  and  proceeded  to  state  what  had  been  done.  The  infer 
ence  from  what  he  said  was,  that  some  steps  were  now  being  taken,  and  the 
delay  simply  depended  upon  procuring  the  necessary  means.  He  said  he 
could  not  give  his  consent  to  take  men  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
without  having  their  rear  protected,  and  having  all  precautions  taken  to 
secure  their  retreat,  if  necessary;  that  he  designed  first  throwing  a  tempo 
rary  bridge  across  the  Potomac  over  which  to  cross  his  troops,  and  immedi 
ately  proceeding  to  erect  a  permanent  bridge. 

To  which  the  chairman  promptly  replied  that  with  150,000  of  the  most 
effective  troops  in  the  world  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  there  was 
no  need  of  a  bridge;  they  could  beat  any  force  the  enemy  could  bring  against 
them,  and  if  any  of  them  came  back,  let  them  come  back  in  their  coffins. 
To  which  General  McClellan  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  the  interview  with  the  Secretary  had  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one;  that  the  Secretary  listened  attentively  to  all  that  the  chair 
man  said,  and  although  the  chairman  sometimes  made  his  statements  to 
General  McClellan  in  pretty  strong  and  emphatic  language,  the  Secretary 
indorsed  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  The  Secretary  feels  as  strongly  upon 
this  subject  as  this  committee  does. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  in  response  to  a  call  of  this  committee,  enclosing  the  original 
orders  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker,  as  taken  from  the  dead  body  of 
Colonel  Baker  upon  the  iield  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  20,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  various  subjects. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following-  entry  was  ordered  to  be  made  upon  the  journal: 
In  accordance  with  previous  arrangement,  the  committee,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  last  evening  at  his 
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private  residence.  Among  other  things,  the  committee  urged  upon  the  Secre 
tary  the  importance  and  necessity  of  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  siege  of  this  capital,  expressing  it  as  the  judgment  of  this  commit 
tee  that  the  longer  existence  of.  them  would  still  further  disgrace  us  abroad 
and  bring  us  into  contempt  with  our  brave  troops  at  home.  The  Secretary 
fully  coincided  with  the  committee  in  the  necessity  of  this  being  done,  both 
in  reference  to  our  relations  abroad  and  our  affairs  at  home. 

The  interview  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  committee  found  the 
Secretary  anxious,  willing,  and  eager  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  re 
spect.  He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  committee  at  any  and  all 
times,  and  requested  that  they  would  meet  him  at  least  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  the  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  interview  with 
the  Secretary  was  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  confer  with  his  colleagues 
from  Tennessee  in  reference  to  matters  of  pressing  importance  and  necessity 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  that  State. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  February  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major   Charles  Zagoni,  Alfred 
Spates,  A.  K.  Stake,  Major  James  W.  Savage,  and  Colonel  J.  C.  Woods. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  request  an  interview  with  the  President 
to-morrow  evening,  if  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  they  again  urge  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  into  corps  d'armee. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  committee  room  would  be  required  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  to-morrow. 

Adjourned  to  11  a,  m.  on  Wednesday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  February  26,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Dr.  Ira  Tripp. 

The  following  was  directed  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal: 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  the  committee  waited  upon  the  Presi 
dent  at  8  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  25.  They  made  known  to 
the  President  that  having  examined  many  of  the  highest  military  officers  of 
the  army,  their  statements  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  great  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  corps  d'armee  had  impressed  the  committee  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  essential  that  such  a  division  of  that  army  should  be  made; 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move  upon  a  formidable  enemy  with  the 
present  organization  of  the  army.  The  application  was  enforced  by  many 
arguments  drawn  from  the  usages  in  France  and  ever}^  other  military  na 
tion  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  committee  could'  learn,  all 
our  military  officers  agreed  that  our  army  would  not  be  efficient  unless.such 
an  organization  was  had,  The  President  observed  that  he  had  never  con 
sidered  the  organization  of  this  army  into  army  corps  so  essential  as  the 
committee  seemed  to  represent  it  to  be;  still  he  had  long  been  in  favor  of 
such  an  organization.  General  McClellan,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think 
rit  so  essential,  though  he  had  at  times  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  it. 
The  committee  informed  the  President  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  au 
thorized  them  to  eay  to  him  that  he  deemed  such  an  organization  necessary. 
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The  committee  left  without  any  conclusion  having  been  reached  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gooch  laid  before  the  committee  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio, 
relative  to  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  referred  to  this 
committee  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  said  resolutions  be  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  to  consist 
of  Messrs.  Odell  and  Gooch,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Gooch  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

"FEBRUARY  24,  1862. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  requested 
to  furnish  to  this  house,  or  publish, 'the  evidence  taken  by  said  committee 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont,  while  in  command 
of  the  western  department,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest. 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk? 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed  for  the  present. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  direct 
Major  General  Halleck  to  send  here,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  the  order- 
book  of  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  27,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  William  Raymond  Lee, 
Major  Paul  J.  Renore,  General  S.  D.  Sturgia. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  28,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  copies 
of  General  McClellan's  report  upon  Ball's  Bluff;  General  Thomas's  report  upon 
the  western  department,  and  the  order  discharging  General  Fremont's  body 
guard  under  Major  Zagoni. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  1,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Gooch. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Horace  A.  Conant. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Covode,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  witnesses  now  in 
this  city  in  relation  to  the  military  administration  of  General  John  C.  Fre 
mont. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  3,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Odell  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  S.  D.  Sturgis  re-examined. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

The  chairman  was  instructed,  unanimously,  to  notify  the  President  that 
this  committee  desire  an  interview  with  him  and  his  cabinet  to-morrow  even 
ing  at  7  o'clock,  at  which  time  this  committee  will  again  urge  upon  their 
consideration  the  absolute  necessity  of  dividing  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
into  army  corps. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  4,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present, 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Colonel  Frank  S.  Fiske. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

Ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal  that  the  committee  met  the  Presi 
dent,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  last  evening  at  7  o'clock  The 
committee  urged  earnestly  upon  the  President  the  propriety,  if  not  the  abso 
lute  necessity,  of  reorganizing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  upon  the  principle 
of  army  corps,  as  advised  By  the  leading  generals  in  our  army.  The  com 
mittee  enforced  their  proposition  with  various  arguments.  The  President 
informed  the  committee  that  he  would  take  the  matter  into  earnest  and 
serious  consideration,  and  the  following  morning  have  a  conference  there 
upon  with  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  William  H.  Russell  and 
General  David  Hunter. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  6,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
No  witnesses  were  examined. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-rnorrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  8,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Captain  Chauncey  McKeever. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent  in 
Tennessee. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  transmitting  the  order-book  of  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont, 
as  called  for  by  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following-  resolution  from  the 
Senate: 

"  IN  THE  SENATE  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

"March  11,  1862. 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 

"Revolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  late  engagement  between  the  rebel  steamers  and  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  near  Fortress  Monroe,  with  all  the  circum 
stances  that  led  to  such  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  be  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
"Attest: 

"  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary." 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  12,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all   the   members   present: 
Senator  Wright,  of  Indiana,  appearing'  in  place  of  Senator  Johnson,  resigned. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  J.  S.  Potter. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  sub-committee  proceed  to-morrow  toManassas  to  investi 
gate  affairs  there. 

Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell  volunteered  for  that 
purpose. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  13,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Wright,  and  Gooch. 

Messrs.  Chandler  and  Gooch  stated  that  they  had  been  unable  to  attend 
the  sub-committee  to  Manassus,  as  ordered  yesterday. 

The  following  witness- was  examined:  Bayard  Taylor. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant   to  adjournment.     Present:  The  chairman: 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Wright,  and  Gooch. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Colonel  Chester  Harding,  jr. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next, 
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WASHINGTON,  March  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  sub-committee  that  had  visited  Centreville,  Manassas,  &c.,  submitted 
a  verbal  report. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  Anselm  Albert,  and 
E.  L.  Beard. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  17,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  transmitting  copies  of  the  following  papers,  called  for  by  the 
committee: 

Report  of  General  McClellan  upon  the  Ball's  Bluff  affair. 

Report  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas  upon  the  western  department. 

Order  discharging  the  bodyguard  of  General  Fremont,  under  command  of 
Major  Zagoni. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communication 
from  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  with  accompanying  letters: 

"WASHINGTON,  March  17,  1862. 

"Sin:  During  the  time  I  was  occupied  in  procuring  testimony  in  relation 
to  General  Stone  I  used  Colonel  G.  D.  B.  Tompkius,  of  the  2d  New  York 
volunteers,  and  he  rendered  efficient  service.  His  action  became  known  to 
General  Stone,  who  had  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  he  is  now  under 
arrest.  I  think  it  due  to  Colonel  Tompkins  and  to  the  committee  that  he 
should  be  protected. 

"I  herewith  enclose  two  letters  from  Colonel  Tompkins. 
"Very  respectfully,    » 

"GEO.  T.  BROWN, 

"  Sergeant-at-arms- 

"The  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

The  communication  and  accompanying  letters  were  read,  and  referred  to 
Mr.  Gooch,  with  instructions  to 'lay  the  same  before  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  19,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Covode 
and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  (T.  V.  Fox  and  General 
George  Cadwalader. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  at  11  a.  m.,  unless  sooner  called  together  by  the 
chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  March  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call   of  its  chairman;    Mr.  Wright 
absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Joseph  Saligrnan. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Odell  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  requested  him  to  notify 
the  committee  of  his  desire  to  meet  them  at  his  office  at  the  War  Depart 
ment,  on  important  business,  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  invitation  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  25,.  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Sanford,  telegraph  censor,  appeared  before  the  committee  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  laid  before  them  copies  of  certain 
papers  that  had  published  information  in  relation  to  the  movements  of t  our 
armies,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell, 

Ordered,  That  William  C.  Prime,  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Gooch  submitted  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  late  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Laid  over  for  the  present. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


t  WASHINGTON,  March  26,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  William  C.  Prime. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Odell  be  appointed  a  sub-committee,  with  instructions 
to  lay  before  General  Scott,  in  New  York  city,  the  testimony  relating  to 
matters  connected  with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  to  receive  such  state 
ment  from  General  Scott  as  he  may  desire  to  place  upon  the  records  of  this 
committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  March  31,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Messrs.  Covode  and  Odell 
absent. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  1,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  George  Cadwalader 
and  General  Irwin  McDowell. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 
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"  IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  April  1,  1862. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner, 

"Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  di 
rected  to  collect  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  barbarous  treatment  by  the 
rebels  at  Manassas  of  the  remains  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
in  battle  there  ; 

"And  that  the  said  select  committee  also  inquire  into  the  fact  whether 
the  Indian  savages  have  been  employed  by  the  rebels  in  their  military  ser 
vice,  and  how  such  warfare  has  been  conducted  by  said  savages  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States; 

"  And  to  report  the  same  to  the  Senate,  with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers. 

"Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary.7' 

Adjourned  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  2,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell, 

Ordered,  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  instructed  to  inform  the 
President  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  wait 
upon  him  to-morrow  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  was  instructed 
to  address  a  communication  to  Major  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  command 
ing  United  States  troops  in  Arkansas,  requesting  him  to  furnish  to  this 
committee  such  information  as  he  may  have  in  his  possession  in  relation  to 
the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  military  service  of  the  rebels. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goocfy 

Ordered,  That  a  sub-committee  of  two  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
man,  with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ascertain  if 
it  be  practicable  for  the  department  to  detail  a  competent  officer  or  officers 
to  examine  and  ascertain  the  number,  position,  extent,  and  estimated  ca 
pacity  of  the  different  winter  quarters  and  camps  of  the  rebels  north  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
field-works  in  the  same  districts,  the  number  of  guns,  &c.;  the  number, 
kind,  and  extent  of  roads  made  between  the  different  positions  occupied  by 
the  enemy  in  the  same  district.  The  whole  to  be  shown,  if  practicable, 
upon  a  map,  with  such  references  as  shall  explain  the  subjects  of  the  fore 
going  inquiries. 

Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell  were  appointed  as  said  'sub-committee. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Dr.  James  B  Greely  and  Rev. 
Frederic  Denison. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  3,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  transmitting  certain  papers  relating  to  the  chartering  of 
vessels  by  the  United  States  government. 

Mr.  Odell  read  to  the  committee  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  James  B:  Ricketts 
and  General  James  S.  Wads  worth. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Goocb, 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Julian  and  Odell  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  written 
report  of  the  result  of  their  examination  of  the  works,  &c.,  of  the  rebels  at 
Centreville  and  Manassas,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Odell  laid  before  the  committee  a  written  statement  prepared  and 
forwarded  by  Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott  in  relation  to  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Ordered,  That  said  statement  be  incorporated  with  the  testimony  taken 
by  this  committee  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Bull  .Run. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  4,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  received  late  last  night 
a  communication  from  the  President,  appointing  a  meeting  with  the  com 
mittee  at  8  o'clock  last  evening,  but  the  communication  was  received  at  too 
late  an  hour  to  enable  him  to  notify  the  committee  in  time  to  fulfil  the  ap 
pointment.  He  had,  however,  seen  the  President  this  morning,  and  the 
President  had  appointed  this  evening  for  a  meeting  with  the  committee. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  with  an  accompanying  document,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of 
Marshall   0.  Roberts,   now  pending  before  Congress,   for  the   loss   of  the 
steamer  Star  of  the  West  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell, 

Ordered,  That  Marshall  0.  Roberts  be  summoned  to  appear  before  this 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  Mr.  Odell  was  instructed  to  address  a  commu 
nication  to  the  collector  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hiram  Barney,  requesting  infor 
mation  respecting  the  corrections  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  chartered  by 
the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  Senate  executive  document  No.  37. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  April  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  Mr.  Chandler  absent. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Frederick  Scholes,  Dr.  J.  M, 
Homiston  and  Dr.  William  F.  Swalm. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  tomorrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  8,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  all  present. 
The  ses'sion  was  devoted  to  general  business. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  9,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Ezra  B.  Ely  and  Governor  Wil 
liam  Sprague. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  April  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  all  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  arid 
M.  S.  Bulkley. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  was  directed  to  call  upon  the  War  Department 
for  information  as  to  whether  the  new  article  of  war,  relative  to  fugitive 
slaves,  had  been  promulgated  to  the  army. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  11,  1862 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  all  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Daniel  Bixby,  jr. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  committee  of  yesterday,  (10th 
instant,)  informing  the  committee  that  the  new  article  of  war,  approved  by 
the  President  March  13,  1862,  had  been  officially  promulgated  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  under  general  order  dated  March  21,  1862. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next 


WASHINGTON,  April  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  Mr.  Wright  absent. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  15,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  ;  all  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were,  examined  :  Captain  Rufus  Saxton,  Lieu 
tenant  Joseph  L.  Palmer,  jr.,  and  General  T.  W.  Sherman. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  16,  1862.x 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  (con 
tinued.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  sub- committee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  proceed  to  Ball's  Bluff,  with  instructions  to  take  such 
testimony  there  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

The  chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell  said  sub- committee. 

Adjourned  to  1 1  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  17,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  April  18,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 

Mr.  Odell  laid  before  the  committee  the  affidavit  of  Lewis  Francis,  of  the 
14th  (Brooklyn)  regiment,  in  relation  to  his  treatment  by  the  rebels  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  affidavit  be  incorporated  with  the  testimony  taken 
by  this  committee  upon  that  subject. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That  such  of  the  members  of  this  committee  as  may  desire  to  do 
so,  have  permission  to  proceed,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  Centre ville, 
Bull  Run,  and  Manassas,  with  instructions  to  take  such  testimony  there, 
in  relation  to  the  barbarities  of  the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  April  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
No  business  transacted  by  the  committee. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
No  business  transacted. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  23,  1862. 


The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  John  Kane. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  ra.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  letter  from  General 
J.  C.  Fremont: 

"  HEADQUARTERS,  MOUNTAIN  DEPARTMENT, 

Wheeling,  Virginia,  April  14,  1862. 

"SiR:  I  have  just  received,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Holt's  report.  1  think  I  have  a  right  to  use  the  occasion  furnished  by 
the  publication  of  this  paper,  to  ask  that  your  committee  will  at  once  make 
public  the  facts  laid  before  you  concerning  my  administration  of  the 
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western  department.  You  will  remember  that  from  motives  of  public 
economy,  and  because,  also,  you  judged  that  nothing  more  was  needed  to 
the  satisfactory  explanation  of  affairs  in  Missouri,  you  declined  summoning 
to  Washington  many  witnesses  whose  statements  would  have  proved  the 
falseness  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  official  reports  which  have  been 
directed  against  me. 

"I  think  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  in  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  public  money,  the  labor  and  ability  expended  in  making  out  the 
case  against  me.  that  I  should  have  been  allowed  to  produce  the  abundant 
testimony  offered  in  rebuttal  of  these  charges.  But  conceding  the  ground 
that,  as  a  matter  purely  personal  to  myself,  it  did  not  come  properly  within 
the  objects  of  the  committee  to  examine  witnesses  simply  to  my  defence, 
I  think  there  cannot  possibly  exist  any  reason  of  public  interest  why  the 
testimony  which  has  been  taken  before  you,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  public.  No  consideration  of  public  utility  or 
private  decency  has  operated  to  prevent  the  publication,  in  every  form,  of 
official  and  semi-official  attacks  upon  myself.  And,  certainly,  you  cannot 
hesitate  to  concede,  at  length,  my  right  to  ask  and  obtain  the  insufficient 
and  tardy  justice  of  having  authoritatively  published  what  little  testimony 
bearing  on  my  vindication  may  have  been  brought  before  you. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will,  without  delay,  direct  this  publica 
tion  to  be  made.  I  desire  to  add,  that  in  view  of  the  persistent  reiteration 
of  the  same  attacks  upon  me,  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  which  you  may 
think  it  incumbent  on  your  committee  to  perform,  that,  before  the  casualties 
of  the  war  may  render  it  impossible,  you  will  call  before  you  such  other 
testimony  as  1  have  suggested  for  your  information.  The  fact  that  General 
Prentiss  has  been  made  a  prisoner  should  give  weight  to  this  request. 
"  Respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

"J.  C.  FREMONT, 
. "  Major  General  Commanding. 

"  HON.  Mr.  WADE, 

"  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

The  committee  proceeded  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  letter. 

Pending  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  committee 
that  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  should  be  taken  before  concluding  the 
investigation  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  western  department,  and  as 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  committee  should  investigate  the  circum 
stances  attending  the  late  action  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  especially 
the  causes  of  the  surprise  of  the  6th  of  April,  he  would  offer  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  sub-committee,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell,  be 
instructed  to  proceed  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  or 
such  other  places  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  take  such  testimony  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  touching  the  various  subjects  under  investigation  by 
this  committee. 

After  discussion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  post 
poned  for  the  present. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  April  28,  .1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant   to  adjournment.     Absent :  Messrs.  Gooch 
and  Odell. 
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The  chairman  laid  "before  the  committee  a  written  report,  to  accompany 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  rebel  atrocities  at 
Bull  Run. 

The  report,  having  been  read,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  chairman  was 
instructed  to  make  the  same  to  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  next,  (April  30th.) 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  29,  1862. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  vfas  examined:  Marshall  0.  Roberts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Julian,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  an  order  to  the  provost  marshal  of  Baltimore  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  such  papers  in  his  possession  as  they  may 
desire. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Julian  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Baltimore  with  said 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  should  he  grant  the  same. 

Mr.  Gooch  laid  before  the  committee  copies  of  joint  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  relative  to  rebel  officers  in  Camp  Chase  prison,  Colurn 
bus,  Ohio;  the  same  having  been  referred  to  this  committee  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  United  States  Congress. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  30,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
No  business  transacted  to-day. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Friday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  May  2,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:  Messrs.  Odell  and 
Gooch. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Domingo  de  Gircowrie. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  Hay  5,  1862. 

The   committee   met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  no  business  transacted 
to-day. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  Hay  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:  Messrs.  Gooch  and 
Odell. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Joseph  A.  Kirby. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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WASHINGTON,  May  12,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  no  business  transacted 
to-day. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  May  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman.  Absent:  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  John  S.  Mason,  Doctor 
H.  M.  McEbee,  Colonel  William  Harrow,  and  General  J.  C.  Sullivan. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman.       % 


WASHINGTON,  June  20,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman.  Absent:  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication,  with  accom 
panying  papers,  from  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  in  relation  to  the  employ 
ment  of  Indians,  as  volunteers,  by  the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
Arkansas. 

Ordered,  That  said  papers  be  filed  with  the  testimony  of  this  committee. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

"JUNE  16,  1862. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted : 

"  Whereas  a  communication,  dated  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  June  7,  1862, 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  June  14th  instant,  containing 
the  following  statements  and  charges,  viz  : 

"  '  During  the  week  our  men  suffered  severely;  I  never  before  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  without  shelter  for  days  and  nights  in  a  terrible  storm,  without 
food,  and  without  the  means  to  procure  it.  Men  and  horses  were  com 
pletely  exhausted.  Although  the  storm  is  now  over — the  sun  shining  and 
everything  presenting  a  cheerful  appearance — we  are  even  yet  unable  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  man  and  beast,  while  there  is  plenty  here 
belonging  to  the  rebels  in  arms,  carefully  guarded  by  our  own  men,  but  no 
one  permitted  to  take  a  particle.  I  do  know  where  there  is  a  commissary 
store,  belonging  to  the  rebels,  very  near  our  late  camping  ground,  with  corn, 
bacon,  &c.,  which  our  commissaries  were  not  permitted  to  touch,  but  which 
was  carefully  guarded  by  our  own  soldiers,  while  our  own  division  was  in 
great  danger  of  mutiny  by  reason  of  starvation  !  Rebel  corn  can  be  pro 
cured  here  in  abundance,  and  also  bacon,  flour,  &c.  Yet  our  orders  are  that 
it  shall  not  be  touched  !  Now,  if  I  were  in  my  own  sweet  home,  and  would 
read  of  such  warfare  here  in  this  hot-bed  of  treason,  I  would  not  believe  it. 
But  I  am  here,  and  see  it  for  myself,  and  I  affirm  that  it  is  true  !  Nor  is 
this  all,  I  believe  that  the  160  rebel  prisoners  confined  here  are  now  better 
fed  and  cared  for  than  our  own  brave  soldiers.  Almost  every  rebel  house  in 
wront  Royal  is  guarded  by  our  soldiers,  while  the  inmates  freely  express 
their  contempt  for  our  government;  and  some  of  them  demand  nothing  less 
than  gold  and  silver,  and  enormous  prices,  for  their  bread  and  meat.  In  a 
word,  everything  that  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  our  ene 
mies  seems  to  be  done,  while  our  own  soldiers  must  put  up  with  what  they 
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get,  which  is  about  half-rations,  little  or  no  shelter,  and  forced   marches 
through  storm  and  mud,  day  and  night.'" 

"Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  select  committed  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  in 
structed  to  make  inquiry  of  and  concerning  the  truth  of  said  statements  and 
charges,  and  report  the  result  of  such  inquiry,  with  such  recommendations 
in  the  premises  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  public  interests 
may  require  ;  and  if  said  allegations  be  true,  that  the  committee  report  to 
to  this  House  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  of  such  troops." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell  be  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ascertain  what  instructions,  if  any, 
have  been  given  to  our  generals  in  the  field  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  rebel  property. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"JUNE  16,  1862. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Shellabarger, 

"Besohwd,  That  the  committee  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  this  House  whether  our  soldiers  who  were 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  upon  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  were 
subjected  to  any  unnecessary  neglect,  either  by  refusal  by  any  officer  or 
surgeon  to  permit  them  to  receive  surgical  attendance  or  medical  supplies 
from  other  than  their  own  brigade  or  division,  or  from  any  other  cause. 
Also,  whether  they  were  subjected  to  any  such  neglect,  by  being  left  upon 
the  cars  or  otherwise,  after  their  arrival  in  this  city.  And  if  any  such 
neglect  occurred,  that  they  ascertain  and  report  the  cause  thereof." 

The  chairman  stated  that  after  receiving  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
before  calling  the  committee  together,  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  War,  asking  for  such  information  as  the  War  Department  might 
have  in  its  possession  relating  to  that  subject.  In  reply,  he  had  received  a 
communication,  with  accompanying  papers,  from  the  War  Department,  which 
he  now  laid  before  the  committee. 

Ordered,  That  said  papers  be  filed  with  the  testimony. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  Abner  Doubleday,  (re 
called,)  Captain  E.  P.  Halsted,  Major  James  II.  Trimble,  Major  B.  H. 
Nourse,  Dr.  David  S.  Hays,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Burrows. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  June  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade 
and  Wright. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Dr.  David  S.  Hays,  (recalled,) 
Major  John  C.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Spilman,  Captain  S.  L.  Hewitt, 
Colonel  E.  S.  Sanford,  and  Surgeon  General  William  A.  Hammond. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Monday. 


WASHINGTON,  June  23,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade, 
Wright,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Jos.  H.  Hilton,  William  Kelly, 
Dr.  Jonathan  Letterrnan,  Dr.  Francis  Salter,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Edwards,  and 
James  Palmer. 
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Mr.  Chandler  said  that  he  desired  permission  of  the  committee  to  use  cer- . 
tain  portions  of  the  evidence  taken  before  it  in  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  as  there  might  be  other  occasions  when  the  use  of  the  testi 
mony  would  be  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  he  would  move 
that  each  member  of  this  committee  be  permitted  to  make  such  use  of  the 
testimony  of  this  committee,  in  Congress,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  right 
and  proper. 

Mr.  Goocli  said  that  while  he  was  willing  to  permit  such  use  of  the  testi 
mony,  in  executive  session  of  the  Senate,  as  the  senatorial  members  of  this 
committee  might  deem  expedient,  he  was  opposed  to  any  use  of  it  in  public 
session  of  either  house  of  Congress,  until  it  should  be  reported  upon  by  this 
committee,  as  it  would  be  giving  the  members  of  this  committee  an  undue 
advantage  over  other  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chandler  thereupon  modified  his  motion  as  follows  : 

That  this  committee  give  permission  to  have  read  in  executive  session  of 
the  Senate  the  testimony  relating  to  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  of 
March  23,  1862. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  motion  was  further  modified  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  upon  this  committee  have  per 
mission  to  make  such  use  of  the  testimony  taken  by  this  committee,  in  ex 
ecutive  session  of  the  Senate,  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  June  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  William  Cooper,  Anselm  Hatch, 
Hamilton  K.  Gray,  George  H.  Morse. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  June  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Messrs.  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  William  Kiernan. 
Adjourned  to  Friday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  June  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent :    Messrs.  Wade 
and  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Irwin  McDowell,  recalled. 
Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  June  30,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  General  Irwin  McDowell,  (con 
cluded.) 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.  m 
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WASHINGTON,  July  2,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Captain  Frederick  Myers. 

Mr  Gooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  June  20th  to  wait  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  ascertain  what  instructions,  if  any,  have  been  given 
to  our  generals  in  the  field  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  rebel 
property,  submitted  the  following  verbal  report: 

That  the  sub-committee  had  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  directed, 
and  had  been  informed  by  him  that  no  special  instructions  in  relation  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property  of  rebels  had  been  given  to  generals  in  the  field; 
but  it  was  understood  and  expected  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  where- 
over  there  was  more  property  of  rebels  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  families  and  those  depending  for  support  upon  those  owners,  it  would  be 
taken  in  the  proper  manner  through  the  regular  commissary  and  quarter 
master's  departments,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  receipted  for 
in  the  usual  form  ;  that  the  department  had  prepared  a  form  of  receipt, 
blank  forms  of  which  had  been  furnished  to  each  general  in  the  field,  which 
secured  payment  to  the  parties  from  whom  property  should  be  taken,  should 
they  hereafter  prove  themselves  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  govern 
ment  ;  also,  that  where  there  was  any  property  which  might  be  used,  or  was 
liable  to  be  taken  and  used,  by  the  rebels,  or  which  could  be  converted  by 
them  to  use  against  this  government,  that  property  was  alsoto  be  taken  for 
the  use  of  this  government,  and  receipted  for  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Gooch  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  of  the 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  June  16,  1862. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Voorhes — 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  fact*  therein  stated,  and  report  to  this  House  whether,  in 
the  recent  retreat  of  the  forces  under  the  command  of  General  Banks,  that 
the  negroes  thus  accompanying  his  troops  were  thus  cared  for  to  the  exclu 
sion  and  neglect  of  wounded  soldiers." 

Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  July  5,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Dr.  S.  B.  Stidger. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


WASHINGTON,  July  8,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  John  Pope. 
Adjourned  till  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  July  9,  1862. 

The   committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Messrs.  Wade, 
Wright,  and  Odell. 


Keferring  to  the  preamble  reported  by  the  House  of  Representati 


ives. 
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The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Lewis  Wallace. 
Adjourned  to  1 1  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  July  10,  1862, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Messrs.  Wade 
and  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Uriah  H.  Painter. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Saturday  next. 


WASHINGTON,  July  12,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  John  Tucker. 
Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  July  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Wade, 
Wright,  and  Gooch. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  Gen 
eral  M.  0.  Meigs,  recalled. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  July  15,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Wright, 
Gooch,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  B.  S.  Roberts,  Colonel 
Herman  Haupt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

Ordered,  That  any  member  of  this  committee  be  authorized  to  use  such 
testimony  taken  before  it,  in  either  House  of  Congress,  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  July  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Mr.  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Colonel  Gilman  Marston. 

The  stenographer  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  deliver  the  manu 
script  testimony  taken  before  this  committee  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub 
lic  Printing,  with  instructions  to  keep  the  same  in  a  place  of  safety  and 
under  secrecy,  and  to  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  committee, 
or  its  chairman. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  its  chairman. 
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WASHINGTON,  December  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  its  chairman;  all  the  members 
present. 

The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  : 

"DECEMBER  4,  1862. 
"  Mr.  Patton  submitted  the  following1,  which  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  it  is  reported  that  many  abuses  exist  in  connexion  with  the 
administration  of  '  Camp  Convalescent/  near  Alexandria,  and  until  they 
are  corrected  the  health  arid  lives  of  the  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers 
there  stationed  will  continue  to  be  endangered:  Therefore,  be  it — 

"Resolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  di 
rected  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  foregoing,  with  such  recommendations 
as  they  may  deem  requisite." 

Mr.  Gooch  stated  that  the  House  members  of  the  committee  had  visited 
Camp  Convalescent  the  day  before.     He  proceeded  to  state  the  condition  of 
the  camp  and  what  was  evidently  needed  there  in  the  \vay  of  reform. 
After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  sub-comrnittee,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Gooch,  Covode,  and 
Odell,  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  urge  that  barracks  be  at  once  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
trie  sick  and  wounded  at  Camp  Convalescent;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  an  inspector  should  be  sent  to  all  the  hospitals  with  au 
thority  to  direct  the  discharge  of  all  men  in  them  who  may  be  unfit  for 
future  active  service. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


WASHINGTON,  December  18,  1862. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  call;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  resolution  from  the  Senate  was  received: 

"  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

"  December  18,  1862. 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  directed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating  to  the  recent  battle  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  particularly  as  to  what  officer  or  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  assault  which  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and 
also  the  delay  which  occurred  in  preparing  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  Senate." 

After  discussion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  Falmouth,  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  this  date. 

The  committee  accordingly  proceeded  (Mr.  Wright  absent)  to  Falmouth, 
Virginia,  where  the  following  witnesses  were  examined,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  December: 

Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside,  Major  General  E.  V.  Sumner,  Major  Gen 
eral  William  B.  Franklin,  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker,  Brigadier  General 
D.  P.  Woodbury,  and  Brigadier  General  Herman  Haupt. 

The  committee  then  returned  to  Washington. 
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WASHINGTON,  December  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met ;  all  present. 

The  following"  witnesses  were  examined  :  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck 
and  Quartermaster  General  M.  C.  Meigs. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  December  23,  1862. 

The  committee  met  ;  Mr.  Wright  absent. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  testi 
mony  taken  by  this  committee  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman  ;  Mr.  Chandler 
absent. 

The  following1  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

"DECEMBER  22,  1862. 
"  Mr.  C.  A.  White  submitted  the  following ,  which  were  adopted  : 

"  Whereas  Captain  John  El  wood,  of  the  United  States  army,  recently 
mustering  and  disbursing  officer  in  this  city,  was  arrested  and  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  in  the  Old  Capitol  jail  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sep 
tember  last  ;  and  whereas  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell  some  six  weeks 
after,  under  suspicious  circumstances  :  Be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed  to 
investigate  the  circumstances' attending  the  arrest,  confinement,  and  decease 
of  the  said  Captain  Elwood,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  suspicion  attending  his  death,  and  whether  there  was 
cause  for  the  imprisonment  and  rigorous  treatment  to  which  he  was  sub 
jected  by  those  who  pretended  to  act  under  the  authority  of  this  govern 
ment. 

"  Attest :  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk" 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Julian  be  instructed  to  confer  with  Mr.  White,  of  In 
diana,  mover  of  the  resolution,  and  learn  from  him  such  facts  in  relation 
thereto  as  he  is  able  to  communicate,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  be 
able  to  investigate  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  committee  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  January  12,  1863. 

The.  committee  met  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  chairman  ;  Mr.  Chandler 
absent. 

The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"JANUARY  12,  1863. 
"On  motion  of  Mr.  Alley :. 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed  to 
inquire  what  rules  or  restrictions,  if  any,  are  applied  to  trade  in  those  por- 
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tions  of  the  country  now  under  military  occupation,  and  whether  any  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  government  are,  or   have  been,  engaged  in   trade  or 
speculation,  or  affording  special  privileges  or  facilities  to  other  persons  to 
do  so,  and  to  report  the  facts  to  this  House." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  departments  for  all  rules, 
regulations,  and  restrictions  in  relation  to  trade  in  the  districts  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  January  21,  1863 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  Messrs.  Julian  and 
Odell  absent. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  Senate  : 

"JANUARY  14,  1863. 
"On  motion  by  Mr.  Haiian, 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  vessels,  and  other  means  of  transportation,  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  War  Department,  have  been  used  to  convey  disloyal  women,  or 
other  disloyal  persons,  from  places  under  the  control  of  the  rebels  to  places 
within  the  Union  lines,  and  from  places  in  the  loyal  States  and  districts  to 
places  within  the  rebel  lines  ;  and  if  so,  what  vessels,  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  have  been  thus  used ;  under  whose  immediate  supervision, 
and  at  what  cost  to  the  government,  and  particularly  whether  the  steamers 
New  York  and  Metamora  (or  either  of  them)  have  been  thus  used,  and  if 
so,  what  law  or  public  necessity  required  it  ;  what  numbers  of  such  persons 
were  thus  transported  ;  the  cost  of  each  trip  ;  under  whose  immediate  com 
mand  arid  supervision  ;  what  amount  of  property,  money,  (whether  gold, 
silver,  or  paper,)  and  effects  were  transported  on  the  persons,  and  as  the 
property  of  said  disloyal  persons  ;  and  whether  persons  of  African  descent, 
either  as  slaves  or  free,  were  thus  transported  to  and  within  the  rebel 
lines  at  the  request  of  said  disloyal  women  ;  and  if  so,  what  numbers  were 
thus  conveyed,  and  under  what  order,  pretence,  claim,  or  authority  of  law 
such  persons  of  African  descent  were  thus  conveyed  to  places  within  the 
rebel  lines.  Also,  whether  any  legislation  is  necessary  to  correct  such 
practices,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

After  discussion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed 
the  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :   Major  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  in.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  21,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Absent :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  John  P.  Hilton. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  January  28,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  Senate: 
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"JANUARY  26,  1863. 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed 
to  inquire  whether  Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside  has,  since  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  formed  any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Po 
tomac,  or  any  portion  of  the  same  ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate 
generals  of  said  army  have  written  to  or  visited  Washington  to  oppose  or 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  such  movements,  and  whether  such  proposed 
movements  have  been  arrested  or  interfered  with  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  au 
thority." 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  General  John  G.  Parke. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  30th  instant  at  11  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  January  30,  1863. 
The  committee  met  ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Surgeon  Gerard  B.  Hammond 
and  Surgeon  W.  D.  Stewart. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  January  31,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present  :  The  chairman,   and  Messrs.  Gooch  and 
Covode. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Surgeon  Thomas  F.  Perley. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  February  2,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  February  7,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside. 
Mr.  Julian  reported  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Colonel  Elwood  in  Capitol 
prison,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  any  facts  concerning  it. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  12  m.  on  the  9th  instant. 


WASHINGTON,  February  9,  1863. 

The  committee  met ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Brigadier  General  John  New 
ton  and  Brigadier  General  John  Cochrane. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1863. 

The  committee  met  ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 

The   following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Quartermaster  General  M.  G, 
Meigs  and  Brigadier  General  John  Cochrane,  (recalled.) 
Adjourned  to  12  in.  to  morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  11,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Absent  :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  wwe  examined  :  Surgeon  General  William  A., 
Hammond  and  Honorable  Edward  Haight. 

Ordered  that  the  testimony  in  relation  to  David's  Island  Hospital  be  re 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  February  It,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Absent  : 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Brigadier  General  W.  W. 
Averill  and  Major  General  S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

Adjourned  to  12  in.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  18,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Absent  :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Quartermaster  General  M.  C. 
Mcigs  and  Major  General  E.  V.  Sumner. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  19,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Absent  :   Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Hon.  Martin  F.  Conway. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  re 
quested  permission  of  the  committee  to  examine  the  testimony  before  them 
relating  to  himself. 

The  permission  was  grant  to  General  Stone  to  examine  said  testimony, 
in  confidence,  in  the  room  of  the  committee. 

Ordered,  That  General  McClellan  be  notified  that  the  committee  desire  to 
take  his  testimony. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  February  23,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman  ;  all  present. 
The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  telegram  from 
Gen.  McClellan. 
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"  NEW  YORK,  February  23,  1863. 

"  If  you  can  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  upon  what  points  the  committee 
desire  my  testimony,  I  can  greatly  facilitate  their  objects  and  save  much 
time  by  refreshing  my  memory  by  consulting-  papers  before  starting. 

"  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major  General. 
"  Hon.  B.  F.  WADE, 

"  Chairman  on  Conduct  of  War? 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  send  the  following  in  reply  : 

"WASHINGTON,  D.  0.,  February  23,  1863. 

"We  want  information  generally  of  your  military  administration.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  all  the  points  to  which  we  may  wish  to  call  your  atten 
tion  in  connexion  with  the  testimony  we  now  have. 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
11  Gen.  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN,"  New  York  Cty. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  25th  instant,  at  12  m. 


WASHINGTON,  February  25,  1863. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  witness  was  examined :  Brigadftr  General  John  G.  Bar 
nard. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  26,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Absent:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Odell. 

General  McClellan  appeared  before  the  committee.  After  some  conversa 
tion  with  him,  his  examination  was  postponed  for  the  present,  to  enable 
him  to  prepare  a  written  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  2Y,  1863. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

After  some  time  took  a  recess  till  t  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  following 
witness  was  examined:  Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  February  28,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  present. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Mr.  Chandler  was  instructed  to  report  the  following  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  Senate,  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (the  House  concurring,)  That, 
in  order  to  enable  the  "joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war"  to  com 
plete  their  investigation  of  certain  important  matters  now  before  them,  and 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  complete  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain 
important  witnesses,  they  be  authorized  to  continue  their  sessions  for  thirty 
days  after  the  session  of  the  present  Congress;  and  then  to  place  their  tes 
timony  and  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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"  Besolved,  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed 
to  cause  to  be  printed  of  the  reports  and  accompanying  testimony  of  the  com 
mittee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  blank  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and 
blank  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker 
and  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday,  March  2. 


WASHINGTON,  March  2,  1863. 

The  committee  met ;  all  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
(concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  3,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  present. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  having  adopted  the  resolution  recommended 
by  the  committee,  to  extend  .their  session  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  after  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  commit 
tee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  should  continue  to  take  testimony  during  the 
time  they  were  in  attendance  upon  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  which 
was  to  follow  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House  gave  notice  that  they  should  be  absent  at  their 
homes  for  two  weeks. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  March  5,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.     Present:  The 
chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Brigadier  General  Silas  Casey. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  6,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Hon.  William  Sprague  and  Lieu 
tenant  Colonel  Rufus  Ingalls. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  7,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  Monday,  9th  instant, 
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WASHINGTON,  March  9,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  Alexander  Doull. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  10,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Hon.  William  Sprague,  (continued.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Brigadier  General  Henry  J. 
Hunt,  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  (concluded,)  and  Major  General  Joseph 
Hooker. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  on  the  13th  instant. 


WASHINGTON,  March  13,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowden  and 
Hon.  William  Sprague,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  14,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Mr.  Lemuel  G.  Bowden. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  on  Monday,  16th  instant. 


WASHINGTON,  March  16,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  George  G.  Meade. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


WASHINGTON,  March  19,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  Mr.  Gooch,  acting  chairman. 
Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  23,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call.     Present:   Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian, 
and  Odell. 

The  following'  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  John  F.  Reynolds. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


WASHINGTON,  March  25,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call.     Present:   Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian, 
and  Odell. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Professor  Thaddeus  S.  0.  Lowe. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  26,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:    Mr.  S.  A.  Paiicoast,  Mr.  James 
M.  Leeds,  and  Major  General  E.  D.  Keyes. 
Adjourned  to  12m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  27,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 
The  following  witnesses  were   examined:    Major  General  E.  D.   Keyes, 
(concluded,)  and  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1863. 

The  committee  met.     Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Brigadier  General  David  B. 
Birricy,  Major  General  William  B.  Franklin,  and  Brigadier  General  John 
Gibbons. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


WASHINGTON,  March  31,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman;  all  the  members 
present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  General  William  B. 
Franklin,  (concluded,)  and  Assistant  Secretary  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  (Navy 
Department.) 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  1,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Admiral  Louis  M.  Goldsborough 
and  Brigadier  General  John  H.  Martindale. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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WASHINGTON,  April  2,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  the  members  present. 

The  report  prepared  to  accompany  the  testimony  relating  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  then  read  and  adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  3,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  the  members  present. 

The  report  prepared  to  accompany  the  testimony  in  relation  to  the  depart 
ment  of  the  west  and  the  military  administration  of  General  Frdmont  was 
then  read,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  four  to  two.  The  report  was  signed  by 
the  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Chandler,  Covode,  and  Julian.  Messrs.  Gooch 
and  Odell  declined  to  sign  the  report;  but  signed  a  statement,  to  be 
appended  to  the  report,  that  the  evidence  being  incomplete  they  preferred 
to  submit  the  testimony  taken  without  any  report  thereon. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Covode, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  prepare  reports  to  accompany  the  testi 
mony  in  relation  to  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff.  The  remaining  testimony  to 
be  reported  without  comment. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  24,  1SG1. 
General  J.  B.  RICHARDSON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  been  stationed,  General  Richardson,  as  I  am  informed, 
for  some  time  past  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  lines? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  stationed  near  Fort  Lyon,  on  the  south  side  of  Hunting 
creek,  below  Alexandria,  twelve  miles  from  Washington.  I  am  now  stationed 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Washington. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  held  any  general  council  of  war 
in  regard  to  the  movement  of  this  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  Since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  of  one.  I  have  not  been  summoned  to  one 
since  that  night  that  I  told  you  of,  and  I  have  commanded  a  brigade  all  the  time. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  man  experienced  in  military  aifairs,  is  it  usual 
to  assemble  officers  in  council? 

Answer.  It  was  done  in  Mexico,  at  Puebla,  by  General  Scott,  to  my  knowl 
edge,  and  it  was  done  by  General  Taylor  the  morning  alter  the  battle  of  Palo 
Alto,  to  decide  whether  we  should  advance  further  or  not.  On  that  occasion, 
although  thirteen  commanders  of  corps  and  batteries  were  present,  only  three, 
in  addition  to  General  Taylor,  were  in  favor  of  moving  on.  But  he  went  on. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  Still  lie  called  a  council  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Three  were  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  against  the  for 
ward  movement. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  will  inquire  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint  among  the  officers, 
so  far  as  you  know,  that  there  is  no  council  held,  or  their  opinions  sought? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  said  in  favor  or  against  it.  I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned. 

Question.  You  never  have  heard  that  there  has  been  any  such  council  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  General  McDowell  saw  fit  to  call  a  council — or  what  you 
may  call  a  council — before  he  left  the  city,  to  read  over  those  instructions  to  the 
officers;  and  then  again  on  Saturday  night,  before  the  general  attack  on  Sunday, 
he  called  a  council  of  commanders  of  brigades. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  is  a  large  amount  of  cavalry  useful,  and  can 
they  be  used  on  the  ground  south  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  cavalry  do  you,  as  a  military  man,  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  in  this  great  army  across  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  I  have  always  said  that  the  regular  cavalry  would  have  been  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  operations  of  this  army — merely  as  advanced  guards,  and  to  carry 
reports  and  messages. 

Question.  Is  that  your  opinion  now  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  consider  the  cavalry  in  this  army  worse  than  nothing 
at  all,  and  it  will  be  so  for  the  next  three  years,  until  you  get  rid  of  two-thirds 
of  the  men.  It  is  the  poorest  arm  in  the  service  unless  it  is  well  drilled  and 
disciplined. 

Question.  Has  there  been,  in  your  judgment,  within  the  last  two  months,  any 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  successful  attack  upon  their  lines  to  relieve  this 
city  and  the  Potomac  from  the  blockade? 

Answer.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that. 

Question.  I  only  ask  your  opinion  as  a  military  man;  that  is  all  I  want.  If 
you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  such  advance,  please  state  it. 

Answer.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  three  to  one  when  we  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  intrenchments — at  least  three  to  one  to  make  an  attack 
on  common  field-works.  Because  I  do  not  think  they  could  come  in  here  with 
less  than  three  to  one ;  and  to  reverse  it  would  require  the  same  proportion. 
They  are  about  as  strong  as  we  are,  possibly. 

Question.  From  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  two 
armies,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  turning  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  or  batte 
ries,  in  your  judgment] 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  an  attack  was  made  on  Leesburg  they  would  fall 
back  from  Leesburg  on  Manassas.  And  to  turn  that  flank  successfully  there 
must  be  two  or  three  roads  leading  around  within  supporting  distance  in  the 
rear.  And  whether  there  are  as  many  roads  as  that  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  country.  You  cannot  move  on  an  ordinary  road 
more  than  20,000  men  so  that  the  head  of  the  column  could  be  supported  in 
the  same  day  by  the  rear.  And  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  20,000  men  would 
not  be  enough.  You  must  have  two  or  three  roads  to  move  on. 

Question.  Are  the  roads  in  such  a  condition  now  that  troops  could  be  moved 
to  advantage? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  But  whether  a  movement  could  be  made  suc 
cessfully  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  because  I  do  not  know  how  many  the  enemy 
have. 

Question.  Neither  do  we  know.  I  do  not  ask  whether  a  movement  can  be 
made  successfully,  but  only  your  opinion  ;  that  is  all.  How  many  aides  should 
the  general-in-chief  of  a  great  army  like  this  have  ?  Can  you  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  staff  officers  that  would  be  useful  to  him  1 

Answer.  General  Scott's  number  of  aides  in  Mexico  were  much  less  than  the 
number  here. 

Question.  So  was  his  army,  you  know. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  know ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  require  a  large 
staff  for  such  an  army  as  this. 

Question.  What  do  you  call  a  large  one,  for  the  general-in-chief,  I  mean  ? 
for  I  suppose  you  all  have  them. 

Answer.  Perhaps  others  would  want  more  than  I  would.  I  got  along  very 
well  without  much  of  any  staff  at  Bull  Run.  Perhaps  others  would  like  a  great 
deal  larger  one  than  I  should. 

Question.  Would  thirty  be  too  many,  should  you  think — more  than  would 
be  useful  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  for  so  large  an  army  as  180,000  men.  There 
are  180,000  men  here,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Question.  You  think  thirty  would  not  be  too  many  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  should  think  not.  A  commander  of  a  division  has  four 
or  five,  and  the  commander  of  a  brigade  has  three  or  four. 
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Question.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  regular  cavalry  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  army  here.  How  many  regiments  of  the  regular  cavalry  are  there  1 

Answer.  I  thought  four  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  would  be  enough. 

Question.  As  many  as  you  could  use  to  advantage? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  the  horses  of  this  cavalry  could  be  sold  at 
auction,  and  you  could  put  the  men  on  foot  as  infantry,  it  would  be  better,  for 
you  could  make  good  troops  of  them,  whereas  they  are  now  good  for  nothing. 
We  know  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry  costs  about  the  same  as  two  regiments 
of  infantry  to  keep  it  up  ;  and  the  horses  are  getting  poor  and  in  bad  condition, 
and  unless  you  have  good  horses  and  good  riders  you  can  do  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  feasible  to  capture  these 
batteries  on  the  Potomac  with  a  force,  as  you  say,  of  180,000  men?  These 
batteries  have  been  there  now  for  two  months  and  a  half.  I  think  your  divis 
ion  was  ordered  on  a  rcconnoissance  in  that  direction.  Did  you  discover  any 
reason  to  prevent  your  getting  in  their  rear  and  capturing  their  guns  1 

Answer.  I  went  only  to  Occoquan  river. 

Question.  You  went  as  far  as  you  were  permitted  to  go  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  throwing  a  force  in  the  rear 
and  capturing  those  batteries? 

Answer.  Unless  they  have  more  force  than  we  have  ? 

Question.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Answer.  If  we  have  the  most  force  we  could  do  it. 

Question.  It  is  not  a  difficult  military  manoeuvre,  is  it  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  consider  their  troops  better  than  ours.  If  we  could  bring 
one  and  a  half  times  their  number  on  the  open  field,  we  should  have  the  ad 
vantage.  In  attacking  intrenchments,  I  think  we  should  liaye  three  to  one,  as 
I  think  they  should  have  against  us. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  about  what  the  strength  of  their 
army  is  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;   I  have  no  idea,  more  than  I  had  at  Bull  Hun;  not  a  bit. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  were  stationed  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  Munson's  Hill,  were 
you  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  capturing  Munson's  Hill? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  took  it  without  any  trouble  after  they  left  it.  I  was 
commanding  my  brigade  near  Fort  Albany,  and  the  telegraph  communicated 
from  headquarters  to  my  office.  I  telegraphed  once  or  twice  that  I  had  sent 
men  over  there  to  look  at  the  country,  and  that  I  had  found  that  by  approach 
ing  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  we  have  found  since  to  be  Upton's  Hill,  by  getting 
on  Upton's  Hill  and  coming  down  that  way  we  could  easily  drive  them  from 
Munson's  Hill  without  any  loss.  I  telegraphed  that,  but  there  was  no  atten 
tion  given  to  it.  Then  when  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  probably  left  Mun 
son's  Hill,  I  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  that  our  pickets  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  leaving.  He  ordered  me  to  move  on  cautiously  and  take  pos 
session  of  the  hill,  and  communicate  with  General  McDowell  on  our  right.  I 
accordingly  went  up,  and  threw  forward  pickets  as  far  forward  to  Bailey's  Cross 
Roads  as  we  could,  and  approaching  cautiously  we  took  the  hill. 

Question.  Did  you,  a  few  weeks  ago — say  a  month  or  two  ago,  I  do  not  know 
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how  long — discover  a  detached  party  of  the  enemy  off  in  this  direction  guarding 
some  forage  1 

Answer.  We  discovered  a  large  amount  of  forage  at  Windsor's,  two  miles  in 
advance  of  my  present  position,  and  some  six  miles  from  Fort  Lyon.  I  pro 
posed  taking  possession  of  that  forage,  and  telegraphed  to  General  Heintzel- 
man,  commanding  the  division,  then  in  the  city,  for  permission  to  move  the 
brigade  and  take  possession  of  that  forage.  I  got  permission  from  him,  and 
had  my  brigade  under  arms  about  daylight  to  go  down  and  bring  up  that  forage. 

Question.  Were  not  some  of  the  enemy  there1? 

Answer.  They  had  been  there  some  days  before  to  negotiate  for  the  forage, 
and  perhaps  had  got  a  great  deal  of  it.  After  I  had  got  my  troops  ready,  an 
order  came  to  my  division  suspending  the  movement,  and  saying  that  no  recon- 
noissance  hi  force  could  be  made  in  this  army  without  the  consent  of  the  com 
manding  general.  A  short  time  after  that,  General  Heintzelman  applied  again, 
and  we  got  permission  to  go  down  after  the  forage ;  and  we  have  made  two  or 
three  reconnoissances  since  that. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  for  I  want  your  opinion  as  a  military 
man :  Do  you  suppose  the  army  is  as  large  as  could  be  handled  to  advantage 
over  the  Potomac,  or  do  you  want  more  men? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  got  as  many  as  we  can  bring  into  action. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  have  already  said  that  the  roads  are  pretty 
good,  and  that  there  are  no  obstructions  to  movements. 

Answer.  I  think  we  can  move  artillery  in  that  country  now. 

Question.  Well,  what  advantage  is  there  gained  by  delay?  Can  you  think 
of  any  reason — if  we  are  ever  going  to  make  a  movement — why  we  should  not 
make  it  soon,  or  why  we  should  not  have  made  it  before? 

Answer.  If  we  conclude  to  move  on  these,  lines  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
waiting;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  enemy  are  adding  to  their  number  by 
re-enforcements,  and  have  been  for  some  time ;  at  least  that  is  what  I  have  heard, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  and  discipline  of  our  troops? 

Answer.  As  good  as  any  troops  can  be  with  the  length  of  service. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  The  morale  of  the  troops  is  good? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Would  they  gain  much  more  by  laying  in  camp  than  by  smelling 
a  little  powder? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  whole  army  is  ready  to  move  on. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Take  the  condition  of  the  troops  now,  and  suppose  you  go  into 
winter  quarters  and  remain  there  until  spring,  would  the  troops  be  in  better  con 
dition  in  the  spring  after  simply  lying  in  winter  quarters  till  then  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  There  is  another  thing  I  do  not  know  about, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  amount  of  transportation  is  sufficient  to  move  the  army 
on.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  that. 

Question.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  with  their  present  advancement  in 
discipline,  would  they  improve  any  by  lying  inactive  in  winter  quarters  until 
s-pring  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Still  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  could  get  the  seaports  of 
the  south — get  Savannah  and  Charleston — it  would  be  preferable  to  getting  the 
whole  State  of  Virginia.  I  think  Charleston  and  Savannah  would  be  worth  to 
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us  more  than  the  whole  State  of  Virginia,  because,  if  we  had  them,  we  could 
stop  anything  getting  in  or  going  out  of  their  country.  And  then,  again,  an 
expedition  landed,  at  the  mouth  of  Sabine  river  could  cross  over  to  the  rear  of 
New  Orleans,  and  in  that  way  fifty  thousand  men  could  take  New  Orleans,  and 
the  two  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  which  we  cannot  take  in  front.  We  will 
then  have  the  Mississippi  open  as  high  up  as  Memphis.  Then  move  our  army 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  we  have  it  open  all  the  way  to  its  mouth.  The  Mis 
sissippi  is  the  most  important  strategical  line  in  the  country,  for  you  can  con 
centrate  troops  on  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  faster  than  they  can. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  we  wanted  three  men  to  one  to  attack 
intrenchments — either  on  their  side  or  ours.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  and  there  is  to 
be  no  advance  here,  how  many  men  would  be  wanted  to  defend  Washington? 

Answer.  I  have  always  thought  that  forty  thousand  men  in  the  intrenchments 
were  sufficient;  and  then  a  corps  of  sixty  thousand  men  could  stop  any  move 
ment  across  the  river  above,  towards  Baltimore,  if  they  should  attempt  it.  I 
have  always  thought  that  eighty  thousand  men  could  be  moved  from  here  to 
other  points,  if  the  object  was  only  to  keep  Washington. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  24,  1861. 

General  SAMUEL  P.  HEINTZELMAN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  We  have  inquired  a  little  about  the  past:  now  we  want  to  inquire 
a  little  about  the  present  and  the  future,  which  is  perhaps  more  important.  As 
you  are  a  military  man  of  great  experience,  we  want  some  of  your  opinions  on 
some  matters.  You  are  in  command  of  a  division,  as  I  understand. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  would  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  council  of  war  among 
you  officers  and  the  general-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  been  consulted  upon  any  military  subject. 

Question.  Not  in  all  the  time  that  General  McClellan  has  been  in  command  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     As  regards  others,  of  course  I  can  say  nothing. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  military  plan  of  operations  that  he 
has  in  view  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea — not  the  slightest.  I  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  make  any  movement  or  demonstration  on  the  left  for 
fear  I  might  interfere  with  some  plan. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  usual  for  a  gencral-in-chief  to  conceal 
his  great  plans  from  commanders  of  divisions,  &c.;  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  not 
necessary  that  they  should  know  something  of  his  plans  ? 

Answer.  When  General  McDowell  was  in  command  I  saw  him  a  number  of 
times,  and  we  had  long  and  free  conversations  about  the  plans  and  operations  of 
the  campaign. 

Question.  I  will  inquire  whether,  if  a  demonstration  was  to  be  made,  say  next 
week,  whereby  180,000  men  were  to  be  moved,  it  would  not  be  absolutely  neces 
sary  that  the  generals  of  division  should  know  something  of  the  plans,  in  order 
that  they  might  each  play  his  part  in  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Answer.  1  should  think  that  it  would  be  advisable.  It  is  not  necessarily  so, 
for  they  can  have  specific  instructions  and  carry  them  out. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  In  your  military  experience  and  reading,  has  it  not  been  customary, 
in  monoeuvring  a  large  army,  even  for  the  most  eminent  generals  to  take  the 
opinions  of  his  generals  of  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  very 'frequently  find  that  that  is  the  case — that  they  do 
take  their  opinions. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  know  something,  I  suppose,  of  the  number  of  the  army  here 
under  General  McClellan  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  has  as  many  now  as  could  be 
used  to  advantage  against  the  enemy  here  1 

Answer.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  that  are  here.  I  do  riot 
think  I  could  guess  within  50,000  of  the  number  of  troops  around  Washington. 

Question.  How  many  have  you  an  idea  that  there  are  here  1 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell. 

Question.  I  will  put  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  that  there  are  now  here 
160,000  men  fit  to  move,  to  bear  arms — throw  out  of  the  calculation  all  your 
sick  list  and  all  your  non-combatants — do  you  want  a  larger  army  than  that 
here,  and  if  you  had  it,  could  you  work  it  to  advantage  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  with  a 
large  army  here. 

Question.  At  any  time  of  the  year  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  roads  are  very  narrow  and  contracted;  very  few  of 
them  are  broad  turnpikes. 

Question.  You  intend  to  answer,  then,  that  you  could  not  work  more  to 
advantage,  if  you  had  them  ? 

Answer.  Napoleon  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
were  the  only  men  in  Europe  who  could  manoeuvre  100,000  men;  he  considered 
it  a  very  difficult  thing.  I  think  150,000  or  160,000  men  are  as  many  as  one 
man  can  get  along  with,  and  they  should  be  divided  into  different  corps  to  afford 
facilities  to  move  them. 

Question.  What  are  the  condition  of  the  roads  now  ? 

Answer.  They  were  very  good  until  yesterday.  But  the  rain  muddied  them 
exceedingly,  and  a  little  use  would  have  made  them  impassable.  I  suppose 
now  that  the  frost  has  made  them  hard  again. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  anything  gained  by  the  delay  in  the 
movement  of  the  army;  and  if  so,  in  what  particular  is  the  gain? 

Answer.  I  think  that  when  the  enemy  fell  back  from  Munson's  Hill,  thus  vir 
tually  giving  up  the  idea  of  taking  Washington,  we  should  have  followed  them 
up;  just  kept  close  after  them,  and  as  they  abandoned  a  position  we  should 
have  taken  possession  of  it. 

Question.  It  seems  now  to  be  a  mere  question  of  longevity  with  us.  The  idea 
is,  whether,  if  we  ever  are  going  to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  besieg 
ing  our  capital  and  blockading  the  Potomac,  there  is  any  reason  why  the  delay 
of  the  last  six  weeks  should  have  been  made,  or  why  we  should  longer  delay '? 

Answer.  I  presume  we  could  attack  Centreville  and  take  it,  but  it  would  be 
at  a  heavy  sacrifice.  And  we  would  probably  accomplish  the  same  thing  by 
remaining  in  our  present  position,  with  perhaps  a  small  advance.  The  opera 
tions  in  the  west  and  south  must  carry  off  a  portion  of  this  army,  and  then  an 
opportunity  would  occur  of  cutting  off  their  retreat  by  cutting  the  railroad  be 
yond  Brentsville.  I  think  if  we  could  take  possession  of  the  Virginia  and  Ten 
nessee  railway  they  could  not  supply  their  army,  and  it  would  have  to  disperse. 

Question.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  160,000  men  here  to  hold  this  position,  if 
offensive  operations  are  not  contemplated  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  a  much  smaller  force  could 
safely  hold  the  position. 
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Question.  How  much  force  do  you  think  would  be  required  to  hold  it,  if  you 
did  not  contemplate  offensive  movements  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  would  move  up  close  towards  Centreville,  and  down  towards 
Occoquan,  to  be  ready  the  moment  the  enemy  reduced  their  force  here  to  turn 
them,  or,  if  they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  to  break  theu^  up.  For  that 
purpose  it  would  require  a  considerable  force.  But  simply  to  hold  our  works,  a 
much  smaller  force  than  160,000  men  would  be  amply  sufficient.  There  is  now 
a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  between  Occoquan  and  Qllfmtico  creek,  at  Dumfries; 
and  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  force  at  Aquia  creek.  The  enemy  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  those  positions  on  the  river.  I  proposed 
early  in  July,  before  we  advanced  to  Bull  Itun,  to  put  10,000  men  afloat  on  the 
river,  and  threaten  the  whole  river  and  the  little  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
Chesapeake. 

Question.  I  know  that  very  well.  I  know  that  we  should  have  occupied 
Manassas  as  well  as  other  places. 

Answer.  I  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  first  troops  last  May.  The  day  before 
General  Mansfield  took  me  over  to  the  engineer's  office  to  learn  what  they  pro 
posed  to  do.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
occupy  Alexandria.  I  thought  that  was  the  principal  object  of  the  movement. 
I  thought  that  by  occupying  Alexandria  we  could  throw  a  considerable  force 
out  on  the  railroad  outside  of  town  and  capture  all  the  locomotives  and  cars 
there,  and  then  we  could  advance  and  occupy  Manassas.  At  that  time  they  did 
not  have  more  than  1,000  or  1,500  troops  there.  There  were  700  of  their  troops 
escaped  out  of  Alexandria  the  day  we  occupied  it. 

Question.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  think  the  army  is  doing  the  best 
it  can  do;  that  is,  to  lay  by  and  hold  our  positions'? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  a  considerable  force  could  be  spared  for  some 
other  positions.  Centreville  is  strongly  fortified,  and  could  not  be  taken  without 
a  great  deal  of  loss  and  some  risk. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  about  cavalry?  What  amount  of  cavalry 
can  you  use  over  the  river  to  advantage  against  the  enemy  I 

Answer.  Not  a  very  large  force.  The  country  is  nut  adapted  to  cavalry,  at 
least  as  far  out  as  I  have  been. 

Question.  The  cavalry  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the  service,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  have  no  more  than  military  men  suppose  can  be  made  useful  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  more  cavalry  than  we  want. 

Question.  How  many  regiments  of  cavalry  do  you  suppose  you  want  over 
there  to  co-operate  with  your  infantry  and  artillery? 

Answer.  1  should  suppose  that  one-half  the  cavalry  that  is  across  the  river 
would  be  sufficient. 

Question.  There  arc  about  12,000,1  believe? 

Answer.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Question.  Perhaps  that  many  on  the  other  side. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  12,000.     But  1  do  not  know  how  many.     I  know  very 
little  about  the  troops  and  the  position  of  the  enemy;  and,  of  course,  I  can  give 
no  very  definite  opinion  about  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  your  own  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  I  think  their  force  is  very  much  overestimated,  very  much  indeed. 
I  believe  their  force  is  more  overestimated  than  ours  is.  I  have  no  very  definite 
idea  of  the  force  they  have.  I  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  than  you  have, 
seeing  the  papers  from  day  to  day.  Occasionally  we  get  a  man  from  their  lines, 
but  1  have  very  little  confidence  in  what  they  tell  us.  There  are  very  few 
people  who,  in  going  through  a  camp,  can  judge  of  the  number  of  the  force 
there.  If  you  see  troops  under  arms  you  can  tell ;  but  then  you  have  got  to 
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count  the  companies  and  the  regiments.  If  you  do  not,  you  can  form  no  correct 
estimate. 

Question.  We  will  suppose  a  case  :  Suppose  they  have  ninety  regiments  in 
their  army  here,  and  no  more.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  their  regi 
ments  average  iiot  to  exceed  600  ? 

Answer.  I  snould  doubt  whether  they  go  over  600. 

Question.  That  would  give  them  54,000  men.  I  should  suppose  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  their  force  are  sick  and  in  hospitals  than  of  ours;  perhaps 
one-third  of  their  force. 

Answer.  Not  one-third,  I  should  think. 

Question.  Say  one-fourth,  then. 

Answer.  I  should  put  it  at  less  than  that.  I  have  not  a  very  definite  idea 
about  the  matter.  I  have  no  communication  with  headquarters  on  that  subject 
at  all,  and  no  information  except  from  the  contrabands  or  the  whites  who 
come  in. 

Question.  Suppose  that  should  be  their  force,  would  you  consider  that  an 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  our  army  in  almost  any  direction1? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  tjiat  we  can  take  Centreville. 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  our  flanking  Manassas  to-morrow,  or  throwing 
out  a  column  anywhere  south  of  Manassas — say  50,000  or  60,000  men — and 
cutting  off  their  railroad  communication  ? 

Answer.  The  difficulty  would  be  transportation.  I  presume,  too,  the  condi 
tion  of  the  roads  would  be  a  difficulty. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  50,000  men  could  not  land  near  Lynnhaven  bay 
and  pass  over  to  Norfolk  and  hold  that  place? 

Answer.  I  proposed  some  time  ago  to  collect  a  force,  say  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
You  might  give  out  that  they  were  going  south.  When  everything  was  ready, 
then  you  could  go  up  the  York  and  James  rivers,  silence  their  batteries  there, 
and  land  your  troops  between  General  Magruder's  force  and  Richmond. 

Question.  What  prevents  that  from  being  done1? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  prevents  it.  I  think  if  we  should  do 
that  we  should  get  15,000  or  20,000  of  their  men;  for  there  would  be  no  pos 
sibility  of  re-enforcing  them. 

Question.  And  then  they  must  quit  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  They  cannot  retreat.  If  you  go  above  them,  they  are  obliged  to 
surrender,  for  they  cannot  have  more  than  two  or  three  days'  supplies  in  their 
hands. 

Question,  Why,  then,  do  you  say  the  best  policy  is  to  remain  as  we  are? 

Answer.  I  did  not  mean  that  we  were  not  to  do  anything.  I  did  not  want 
to  attack  Centreville. 

Mr.  Julian  :  The  general  said  before  that  some  troops  could  be  spared  from 
here,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  Centreville. 

The  chairman :  I  am  military  man  enough  to  see  that. 

The  witness  :  I  did  not  mean  that  we  should  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

The  chairman  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

The  witness  :  I  meant  not  to  attack  Centreville ;  I  should  not  do  that.     I 
did  not  mean  that  we  should  sit  here  and  do  nothing ;  I  believe  in  moving  for 
ward.     I  believe  we  should  occupy  Fairfax  Court-House.     Go  forward  on  the 
left,  for  instance.     Let  my  division  advance. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  believe  such  an  expedition  as  you  have  spoken  of  would  be 
practicable  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  several  weeks  ago  to  see  General  McClcllan  to 
propose  it  to  him.  I  could  not  see  him,  but  I  saw  General  Marcy,  and  I  pro- 
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posed  it  to  him.  But  I  have  never  heard  anything  on  the  subject  from  them. 
If  we  were  to  do  that,  Magrader's  force  would  be  certain  to  fall  into  our  hands. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  those  batteries  could  be  silenced  by  our  navy ;  and  then  we 
are  in  a  position  to  threaten  Richmond.  There  is  water  communication,  I  think, 
within  nine  miles  of  Richmond  by  that  route ;  and  then,  by  means  of  our  navy 
and  other  facilities,  we  can  increase  that  army,  if  necessary,  and  advance  on 
that  line  ;  or,  should  they  reduce  their  force  at  Centreville,  we  can  take  that,  or 
we  can  go  by  our  left  flank  to  Brents ville,  and  cut  the  railroad  there,  and  cut  off 
their  whole  army.  What  prevents  any  such  movement  I  do  not  know,  as  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  position,  and  I  do  not  know  Avhat  force  Magruder  has, 
except  from  rumor ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  force  General  McClellan  has  here. 

Question.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  useful  to  hold  a  council  of  war, 
that  those  general  officers  high  in  command  might  give  their  opinions  as  to  mat 
ters  1  At  all  events  let  them  be  overruled  if  the  commanding  general  thought 
them  wrong.  Would  it  not  be  useful  for  you  to  compare  notes  on  the  subject  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  has  his  friends  whom  he  consults,  military  men  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  council.  I  think  myself  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  holding  a  council  of  war.  Of  course  the  general  in  command  is 
always  responsible  for  what  he  does.  The  responsibility  finally  comes  upon 
him,  even  when  he  holds  a  council  of  war ;  still  he  gets  the  ideas  of  men  of 
some  experience. 

Question.  How  many  men  r>o  you  suppose  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  that 
expedition  towards  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  would  send  30,000  men,  as  I  suppose  Magruder  has  about  20,000. 
You  might  have  a  force,  .say  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  come  up  afterwards,  if 
necessary. 

Question.  It  would  not  be  so  costly  a  mode  of  transportation  ? 

Answer.  It  would  give  transportation  by  water  instead  of  by  land.  The 
only  difficulty  is  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  batteries.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  we  can  silence  their  batteries.  I  think  the  plan  is 
feasible.  1  was  so  well  satisfied  of  it  that  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
see  the  general,  and  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  him  after  all ;  but  I  saw  General 
Marcy,  and  told  him  what  I  proposed. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  talk  it  over  with  any  other  generals  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  talked  it  over  a  little  with  officers  of  my  staff;  but  I  did 
not  say  much  about  it  because  I  did  not  care  about  its  getting  out.  I  thought 
I  would  lay  it  before  the  general,  but  if  it  was  talked  about  much  it  might 
get  out. 

Question.  You  think  that  a  council  of  war  among  the  chief  officers  might  be 
beneficial  1 

Answer.  I  think  so.  Certainly  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  some  of  them, 
I  know.  We  have  been  very  anxious  to  know  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 
I  should  act  with  more  confidence  if  I  knew. 

Question.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  officers  that  they  are  not  consulted — 
that  they  are  slighted  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  there  is  some.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  slighted 
he  naturally  would  feel  it.  I  thought  it  very  singular  that  I  never  had  a  ques 
tion  asked  me  about  the  position  of  affairs  here.  I  thought  I  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  service — 25  years. 

Question.  To  make  your  experience  worth  something  ? 

Answer.  To  make  my  experience  worth  a  little. 

Question.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  army  should  remain  in  their  encamp 
ments  until  spring '} 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  people  ask  me  if  we  were 
going  into  winter  quarters  ;  and  I  have  told  them  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
it,  but  I  should  imagine  not.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  we  should  go  into 
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winter  quarters.  I  suppose  we  are  ready  here,  if  anything  turns  up,  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice.  I  am  looking  for  a  movement  in  Kentucky,  or  in  some  of 
the  other  places  of  operation  south,  to  break  up  this  army.  And  the  moment  it 
begins  to  melt  away  we  are  ready  to  follow  them,  to  make  a  demonstration  upon 
them,  and  cut  off  a  portion  of  them. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  26,  1861. 
General  WM.  B.  FRANKLIN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  command? 

Answer.  I  command  a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  consisting  of 
three  brigades. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan  are  you 
located  ? 

Answer.  About  five  miles — near  Alexandria,  at  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Question.  How  often  has  General  McClellan  held  councils  of  war  with  the 
generals  of  his  army  ? 

Answer.  He  has  never  held  a  council  of  war,  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  How  often  has  he  consulted  the  principal  officers  of  his  army  upon 
the  subject  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war? 

Answer.  I  can  only  answer  in  regard  to  myself.  He  has  consulted  me  quite 
often ;  I  cannot  tell  the  precise  number  of  times.  We  must  have  had  a  dozen 
conversations,  perhaps  more. 

Question.  Conversations  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  private,  confidential  communications. 

Question.  But  no  council  with  other  officers  at  the  same  time? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  never  any  formal  council. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  general-in- 
chief  with  relation  to  the  operations  of  this  army  ? 

Answer.  I  do  know  something  in  regard  to  it. 

Question.  Are  you  willing  to  disclose  what  you  know  to  the  committee?  We 
are  all  sworn  to  secrecy.  We  want  to  know  what  the  plans  of  the  commanding 
general  are. 

Answer.  Before  doing  so,  I  would  prefer,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me,  to 
see  General  McClellan  on  the  subject,  because  I  do  not  think  he  has  made 
known  his  plans  to  anybody,  unless  he  has  done  so  to  one  or  two  of  his  general 
officers.  And  he  gave  us  these  plans  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to 
keep  them  to  ourselves.  If  the  committee  will  permit  me,  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  him  before  saying  anything  to  anybody  about  it. 

Question.  How  long  since  you  have  had  such  conversations  with  General 
McClellan? 

Answer.  The  last  particular  conversation  I  had  with  him  was  a  week  ago  to 
day. 

Question.  I  will  waive  that  matter  for  the  present  then.  About  what  num 
ber  of  troops  are  in  your  division  now? 

Answer.  About  12,000. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  in  regard  to  discipline,  clothing,  health,  &c. 

Answer.  The  health  is  very  good  ;  the  equipments  are  moderately  good  ;  the 
discipline  of  two-thirds  of  them  is  very  good.  As  regards  the  discipline  of  the 
other  third  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and  they  are  improving 
every  day. 
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Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
for  moving  the  army  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  roads  is  goods.  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  they 
are  after  three  weeks'  good  weather. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  proper  move 
ment  of  the  army  now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time  ? 

Answer.  That  opens  the  question  as  to  what  you  refer  to ;  whether  you  refer 
to  the  enemy  in  front  of  us,  or  to  some  other  consideration. 

Question.  I  am  net  now  inquiring  where  you  should  go.  I  am  not  supposing 
that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  storm  Manassas,  or  any  such  thing  as  that.  I 
want  to  know  if  any  advantageous  movement  could  be  made  to  rid  this  capital 
of  this  siege  now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  army, 
except  such  as  are  connected  with  my  own  division.  I  have  not  been  consulted 
at  all  about  the  transportation,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  ariny.  I  only  know 
what  is  the  case  with  my  own  division. 

Question.     Well,  speak  of  that. 

Answer.  I  know  we  have  not  the  means  of  transportation  with  my  division 
to  move  one  day  in  the  field ;  and  we  have  not  the  provisions  in  my  division 
to  move  one  day  in  the  field.  We  get  all  our  provisions  in  Alexandria,  and 
they  are  taken  out  in  small  trains  of  wagons,  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  haul 
them  four  or  five  miles. 

Question:  Are  the  means  of  transportation  being  increased  now? 

Answer.  Not  in  reference  to  my  division  particularly,  but  they  are  in  reference 
to  the  whole  army.  But  for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  to  move  to 
some  other  points. 

Question.  You  have  not  provisions  enough  to  move,  you  say  ? 

Answer.  I  imagine  there  are  provisions  in  Alexandria  and  Washington  to 
move  the  whole  army  anywhere.  But  there  is  no  assignment  of  provisions  for 
the  purpose  of  any  movement. 

Question.  Therefore  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  move  now. 

Ans.wer.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  by  that  to  have  a  wagon  train  to  move  provisions 
and  forage  for  four  or  five  days  in  Virginia. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  condition  of  impracticability  of 
movement  on  account  of  want  of  transportation  ]  Has  it  been  so  all  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  was  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  means  of  transportation,  in  case  the  order  should  be  given 
to  move.  I  took  it  for  ganted  that  some  one  else  was  looking  out  for  that. 

Question.  1  do  not  know  as  it  is  your  duty  to  see  to  that.  I  only  inquire  as 
to  the  fact.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  means  of  transportation  has  not 
been  increased  so  as  to  enable  your  division  of  the  army  to  move  1 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  but  I  want  to  state,  in  connexion  with  that,  that  I  believe 
the  means  of  transportation  arc  here  in  Washington  at  this  moment;  and  in  case 
the  order  was  given  to  move  my  division,  the  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  would  assign  to  me  at  once,  without  delay,  whatever  was  necessary  to 
make  the  movement. 

Question.  It  comes  to  this,  then :  that  there  is  really  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  transportation  1 

Answer.  And  the  same  in  regard  to  provisions  also. 

Question.  Then,  really,  the  non-movement  of  the  army  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  want  of  transportation  or  provisions  '? 

Answer.  I  think  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  I  suppose  that  sufficient  transportation  is  assigned  to  each  division 
for  its  daily  wants,  and  no  more  1 
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Answer.  That  is  all ;  and  when  I  say  we  could  not  move,  I  mean  that  there 
has  been  no  change  made  in  that  assignment. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this :  whether  the  army  is  in  a  con 
dition  to  be  moved. 

Answer.  That  depends  upon  things  I  have  no  information  about.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  provisions,  or  wagons,  or  ordnance  stores  are  available,  be 
cause  no  assignment  has  yet  been  made  to  me  of  those  things. 

Question.  You  know  of  no  difficulty  in  that  respect  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  much  cavalry,  in  your  judgment,  could  be  used  to  advantage 
along  with  this  great  army  over  the  river  ?  It  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the 
service,  and  we  want  to  dispense  with  all  that  cannot  be  used  to  advantage. 

Answer.  I  have  in  my  division  now  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  two-thirds  of  that  regiment,  which  numbers  about  1,000 
men.  I  believe  I  could  make  better  cavalry  of  the  remainder,  and  do  more 
good  with  the  remainder,  than  I  can  with  the  whele  regiment  that  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  The  third  you  would  retain  would  be  for  pickets  and  scouts  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  never  think  of  making  a  cavalry  fight  or  a  cavalry 
charge. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Does  that  apply,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  &c.,  to  the  other  divisions  as  well  as  your  own  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  other  divisions  have  more  cavalry  than  I  have. 

Question.  Suppose  that  you  had  10,000  cavalry  over  the  river,  could  you  dis 
pense  with  a  portion  of  them  to  advantage  ? 

Answer.  There  are  not  10,000  there  now. 

Question.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are ;  I  put  a  hypothetical  case. 

Answer.  If  there  were  10,000  there  I  would  dispense  with  8,000  of  them. 

Question.  That  is  to  say :  you  think  2,000  cavalry  are  as  much  as  you  want 
there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  as  things  are  situated  now. 

Question.  Would  the  impolicy  of  using  so  large  a  portion  of  cavalry  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  country  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  great  extent ;  and  then  a  cavalry  soldier  needs  much 
more  instruction  than  an  infantry  man  does.  You  have  got  to  teach  him  how  to 
ride,  and  to  teach  the  horse  how  to  behave  himself  under  fire.  Then  you  have 
to  feed  the  horses,  which  is  an  important  thing. 

Question.  We  want  to  be  very  particular  about  this  thing,  for  there  is  an 
apprehension  that  we  have  too  much  cavalry,  and  it  is  very  expensive. 

Answer.  It  is  a  question  I  have  not  considered  in  its  details,  except  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  cavalry  than  any  of  us  need.  As  to  the  actual 
amount  this  army  could  use  to  advantage  I  could  not  say ;  but  I  really  think 
that  two  thousand  cavalry  is  all  that  we  want  for  the  whole  army.  I  would  not 
give  a  snap  for  more  than  one- third  of  what  I  have  now. 

Question.  Then  if  we  had  five  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  here  you  think 
we  could  dispense  with  the  rest  at  any  rate. 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  the  rest  would  be  of  any  service  to  us  at  all  if  we  had 
the  whole  six  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  here — there  are  six  regiments  of  reg 
ular  cavalry. 

Question.  And  according  to  Avhat  you  have  said  that  would  be  ample,  if  not 
more  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  In  saying  that,  I  proceed  upon  my 'knowledge 
of  the  country  so  far  as  I  saw  it  last  summer. 

Question.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  plan  of  a  campaign  besides  that  of 
moving  right  out  to  Manassas  ] 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  have  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  the 
proper  way  into  Virginia  was  through  Manassas. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  Now  take  the  line  of  the  Potomac.  Suppose  that  we  were  not  to 
make  any  offensive  movement ;  how  many  men  would  be  necessary  here  to 
occupy  a  merely  defensive  position  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  about  35,000  men  would  be  necessary. 

Question.  Then  50,000  men  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  a  defensive 
position? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Then  to  begin  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  here.  Suppose  we 
have  35,000  men  to  occupy  a  defensive  position.  Then  suppose  you  start  a 
column  towards  Manassas — not  upon  it,  but  towards  it — to  hold  them  in  check 
there,  and  another  column  to  the  left  of  Manassas. 

Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  you  mean. 

Question.  Yes,  sir,  and  looking  south.  Start  one  column  towards  Manassas, 
not  upon  it,  unless  they  come  out  and  fight  us,  and  then  another  column  upon 
the  left  of  Manassas.  And  then  start  a  column  by  the  way  of  York  river  or 
James  river,  or  from  Fortress  Monroe,  to  cut  off  the  railroad  into  North  Carolina. 
Then  we  should  have  the  blockade  complete  clear  around  from  Baltimore  to 
Galveston,  or  approximating  completion.  We  have  Western  Virginia  all  right. 
We  will  leave,  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi  out  of  view  for  the  present. 
Suppose  these  tilings  to  be  done  that  I  have  indicated.  Then  would  the  policy 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  one  to  start  a  column — begin,  for  instance,  back  upon  Penn 
sylvania,  which  is  loyal,  and  then  upon  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  are  Union — 
start  this  column;  as  you  approach  Kentucky,  it  is  Union,  and  Eastern  Ten 
nessee  is  Union.  The  railroad  beginning  at  Richmond  and  running  to  Lynch- 
burg,  and  down  through  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  connecting  with  several 
roads  running  west  to  Memphis,  and  down  into  Mississippi — this  railroad  and 
its  connexions  are  the  great  artery,  the  vital  source  that  keeps  this  southern 
confederacy  together.  Now,  with  the  Potomac  safe;  the  blockade  complete; 
with  this  column  at  Fortress  Monroe;  with  Western  Virginia  all  safe;  if  a 
column  should  march  into  Eastern  Tennessee  and  take  a  position  upon  that 
great  railroad,  what  would  prevent  us  from  winding  up  this  southern  confederacy 
in  six  months  ?  We  leave  our  forts  here  with  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  them, 
in  case  our  columns  are  driven  back — say,  35,000  men.  Then  how  strong 
would  you  want  the  column  to  march  towards  Manassas,  the  column  to  march 
to  the  left  of  that,  the  one  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  how  strong  would 
you  want  the  column  to  intercept  and  cut  off  the  railroad  in  Eastern  Tennessee, 
or  at  some  other  accessible  point? 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  understand  about  the  two  columns  to  march  from 
here  into  Virginia. 

Question.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  they  should  advance  upon  us  to  fight 
us,  we  should  turn  their  rear.  If  they  should  retreat,  they  would  have  to  do  it 
before  both  of  our  columns.  If  the  column  from  Fortress  Monroe  advances,  it 
would  cut  off  the  railroad  into  North  Carolina,  stopping  supplies  from  that 
direction,  and  making  the  blockade  complete.  And  then  if  this  railroad  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  is  cut  off  how  are  they  to  subsist  ? 

Answer.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  column  from  Fortress  Monroe.  But  I  do  not 
like  that  of  the  two  columns  here,  because  I  think  that  wherever  we  attempt  to 
strike  a  blow  now  we  should  be  sure  of  success.  Now,  if  we  attempt  to  push 
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two  strong  columns  from  our  army  of  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  we  should  not 
have  enough  to  make  it  sure  at  York  river.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  the  best 
policy  would  be  to  take  the  whole  strength  of  this  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
pitch  it  into  Virginia  at  some  one  point.  If  you  land  on  York  river  or  on  the 
Rappahannock,  then  you  can  march  over  to  Richmond,  and  have  a  general  battle 
in  front  of  Richmond,  or,  if  necessary,  besiege  it  and  batter  it  down.  If  that 
was  done  in  a  rapid  way,  I  believe  it  would  take  all  the  enemy  at  Manassas 
by  surprise,  and  they  would  be  bound  to  evacuate  their  position  there  and  go 
down  to  Richmond  to  fight  us.  There  would  then  be  no  use  of  two  columns 
here.  Of  course,  the  newspapers  would  have  to  keep  entirely  quiet  upon  the 
subject.  It  should  be  done  in  one  week  from  the  time  it  was  begun,  if  possible. 
It  would  take  them  at  Manassas  by  surprise,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
their  quarters  there  and  rush  down  to  Richmond,  no  matter  in  what  condition 
the  roads  were,  and  fight  us  there  just  where  we  pleased. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  And  there  would  be  but  little  transportation  needed  ? 
Answer.  I  think  that  in  two  days'  time  after  our  landing  on  the  York  or  the 
Rappahannock  river  we  could  march  to  Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  far  would  it  be  to  Richmond  ] 

Answer.  Some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  place  of  landing  on  the  York  river. 
They  have  a  strong  work  at  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  that  river,  built  by  a 
man  named  Talcott. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  would  have  to  take  that  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  we  could  turn  that — get  around  it.  Now,  this  railroad 
from  Richmond  to  Manassas  is  the  only  way  they  would  have  to  bring  their 
troops  from  Manassas  to  Richmond.  And  if  we  could  get  there  with  only  two 
or  three  days'  notice  to  them,  we  could  be  there  at  Richmond  before  they  could 
get  more  than  half  the  number  of  troops  there  that  we  could  have. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Then  your  idea — your  own  opinion,  not  that  of  anybody  else — 
with  the  lights  before  you,  would  be  to  push  in  a  column  from  Fortress  Monroe  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  land  at  Fortress  Monroe.  I  would  land  on  the  Rappa 
hannock,  or  at  some  point  further  up  than  Fortress  Monroe. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  would  start  from  Fortress  Monroe? 
Answer.  Perhaps  so.     I  would  do  anything  to  avoid  land  transportation. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many  men  would  you  want  to  carry  out  that  expedition  ? 

Answ<y.  About  125,000 ;  because  I  have  no  idea  it  can  be  carried  out  with 
out  the  whole  country  knowing  all  about  it.  And  the  moment  it  is  known  to 
them  at  Manassas  what  we  are  going  to  do,  that  moment  the  whole  army  at 
Manassas  is  going  down.  Now,  when  this  expedition  is  organized,  if  we  should 
organize  such  an  expedition,  I  believe  if  we  could  destroy  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Rappahannock  it  would  be  worth  50,000  men  to  us. 

Question.  If  we  advance  the  columns  here  as  I  suggested,  it  would  place 
them  in  a  very  perilous  condition  to  retreat.  And  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  column  is 
moving  up  towards  Richmond,  the  way  you  indicate,  they  would  be  in  a  still 
more  perilous  situation. 

Answer.  If  you  make  them  retreat  across  the  Rappahannock,  they  would 
destroy  the  bridge  there,  and  have  a  very  strong  position  there.  And  one  man 
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there  to  defend  would  be  worth  three  to  attack.  It  would  take  a  great  many 
more  men  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  their  face,  if  they  destroy  that  bridge, 
as  they  undoubtedly  would  do,  than  we  can  afford  to  give. 

Question.  Could  not  these  two  columns  from  here,  and  the  column  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  be  moved  at  the  same  time  ? 

Answer.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  up  the  idea  in 
their  minds  that  we  are  going  to  advance  here ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  a  dif 
ference  between  us  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so. 

Question.  I  should  think  they  would  be  disinclined — with  an  enemy  right 
behind  them,  as  we  would  be — to  withdraw  their  whole  force  and  direct  it  to 
any  one  point.  Our  works  here  behind  us  would  be  perfectly  secure.  And  if 
we  throw  out  two  large  columns — the  one  to  threaten  an  advance,  and  the  ouier 
to  turn  their  rear — they  must  retreat  or  fight. 

Answer.  I  believe  if  you  sent  forward  this  force  from  here,  any  column  less 
than  50,000  men  would  be  apt  to  be  whipped.  I  think  they  would  be  willing 
to  stand  here  and  risk  a  battle,  if  they  thought  they  had  any  chance  of  winning 
that  battle,  and  let  us  go  down  there  and  do  what  we  pleased ;  because  if  thev 
should  whip  us  in  front  of  Washington  here,  I  do  not  care  how  many  of  us 
should  be  down  there,  the  effect  would  be  terrific,  for  we  could  not  fight  with 
much  spirit  there,  if  we  had  been  whipped  here. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  many  men  do  you  think  they  have  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  have  from  180,000  to  200,000  men  distributed  north 
of  Richmond  towards  Washington.  I  get  my  information  from  officers  con 
nected  with  General  McClellan's  staff.  1  have  no  means  of  my  own  of  getting 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have;  caught  fellows  who  came  from  their  lines, 
and  inquired  of  them ;  but  I  do  not  believe  anything  they  tell  me. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  Then  your  opinion  would  be  against  making  a  forward  movement 
from  the  Potomac  here  ? 

Answer.  Entirely  against  it. 

Question.  And  in  favor  of  pushing  a  column  up  on  one  of  those  points  you 
have  been  speaking  of? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  making  the  grand  point  of  operations  down  on  the  Chese- 
peake. 

Question.  And  your  position  here  would  be  entirely  defensive  ? 

Answer.  Entirely  so. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  And  you  think  that  for  defensive  operations  35,000  men  here  are 
enough  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  remark  here  that  with  regard  to  the  cavalry  I 
may  have  been  speaking  entirely  too  fast  in  what  I  said  about  the  necessity  for 
them.  The  cavalry  I  was  talking  about  was  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  a  force  back  here  to  defend  these  forts,  you 
must  have  more  cavalry  than  I  estimated  for  before.  Y ou  must  have  cavalry 
as  a  part  of  that  force  in  order  to  keep  communications  up  between  these  forts, 
for  cavalry  is  the  arm  of  the  service  to  do  that. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispense  with  one  single  man  or  horse  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  object;  but  as  it  is  a  great  burden  upon  the  treasury,  if 
military  men  of  experience  say  there  are  more  cavalry  here  than  can  be  useful, 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Answer.  We  have  a  great  many  more  than  is  useful,  I  think. 

Question.  We  must  look  at  our  position  from  a  financial  as  well  as  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  a  movement  when  it  can  be  made. 
The  roads  are  good ;  you  have  all  the  transportation  you  need,  or  you  can 
doubtless  get  it  very  soon.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  movement  at  all,  what 
reason  is  there  why  you  should  not  make  it  very  soon? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that,  with  the  information  I  have,  I  am  competent  to 
judge  of  that,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it.  Here  is  Burnside's 
expedition  getting  off  from  Annapolis ;  that  expedition  must  get  off  before  we 
can  do  anything,  because  the  whole  energies  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
are  directed  now  to  getting  up  stores  and  men  for  that  expedition.  As  soon  as 
thai  gets  off,  then  comes  the  time  for  this  other,  because  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  troops  that  are  to  go  from  this  army  of  the  Potomac,  wherever  they  go 
to,  must  start  from  Annapolis,  unless  we  want  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Potomac, 
which  surely  would  be  an  act  of  folly,  for  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  throw  a  force  there,  sink  some  of  our  ships,  and  thus  ruin  the  whole  thing. 

Question.  Is  there  not  some  method  by  which  their  batteries  upon  the  Potomac 
might  be  attacked  from  the  rear  and  taken  so  as  to  open  navigation  there  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  a  general  engagement,  if  we  whip  them,  would  free  us 
from  them  entirely;  they  will  le^ve  every  battery  there,  because  we  should 
then  be  free  to  get  in  their  rear. 

Question.  It  is  .certainly  a  great  disadvantage  to  us  now  to  have  to  bring  all 
our  forage  and  provisions  here  as  we  are  now  obliged  to  do. 

Answer.  An  attempt  to  take  those  batteries  now  would  necessarily  be  like  a 
move  on  to  Manassas.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  march  the  left  hand  column 
spoken  of  here  down  and  get  in  their  rear.  To  do  that  we  must  cross  Occoquan, 
and  they  aie  in  great  force  just  on  the  other  side,  and  we  would  have  a  general 
engagement  down  just  beyond  Occoquan,  and  it  might  turn  out  to  be  another 
Bull  Him.  I  think  our  chances  for  whipping  them  would  be  less  there  than  to 
move  on  Manassas. 

The  chairman:  We  must  run  some  risk;  we  cannot  keep  such  an  army  as 
this  without  doing  something;  we  must  get  money  for  the  army,  and  to  get  that 
we  must  do  something,  and  do  it  as  soon  as  it  ca..  be  done ;  we  must  run  a  little 
hazard.  If  they  are  the  best  fighters  they  will  whip  us  at  last,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  they  are.  Certainly  if  their  armies  are  more  numerous  than 
ours,  and  if  they  are  as  well  officered  and  manned  as  ours,  they  will  succeed. 
We  must  do  something. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Why  were  the  rebels  allowed  to  blockade  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  That  was  done  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  we 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  move  one  step  further  down  the  Potomac  than  we 
then  were — at  Alexandria.  They  went  to  work  as  soon  as  the  Bull  Run  battle 
was  fought,  and  began  those  works  on  the  river.  I  cannot  tell  why  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  except  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  then  to  prevent  it.  I 
think  the  reconnoissances  along  the  river  with  the  navy  should  have  informed 
us  where  those  works  were  before  they  did. 

Question.  Could  that  not  have  been  prevented  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
by  our  taking  possession  of  the  important  points  on  the  river  ? 

Answer.  1  think  we  might  have  taken  Matthias  Point  and  held  it  all  this  time ; 
that  is  the  most  important  point  on  the  river. 

The  chairman :  I  think  myself  we  should  have  occupied  Manassas. 

The  witness  :  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  when  the  first  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  considered  by  General  McDowell,  it  involved  the  taking  of 
Manassas  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Alexandria.  General  McDowell 
ought  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  plan  of  campaign  that  involved  the  battle 
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of  Bull  Rim.  for  his  plan  was  to  go  on  to  Manassas  the  day  after  we  took  Alex 
andria.  That  could  have  been  done,  and  we  would  have  taken  it  without  firing 
a  gun. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  your  capturing  their  left  wing  any  day  you  see 
fit  to  throw  out  a  column  of  50,000  men  between  their  left  wing  and  Manassas] 

Answer.  The  mere  fact  that  their  left  wing  would  be  drawn  right  into 
Manassas  when  you  attempted  that. 

Question.  Suppose  you  should  start  at  daylight  and  throw  a  column  right  in 
between  their  left  wing  and  Manassas,  what  is  to  prevent  their  being  obliged  Jo 
come  out  and  fight  you  there  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  And  they  must  fight  you  on  your  own  ground  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  many  effective  men  do  you  suppose  you  have  on  the  Potomac 
now? 

Answer.  I  suppose  we  probably  have  150,000  effective  men ;  I  count  in  that 
number  what  is  in  Baltimore  and  in  Banks's  division  and  Hooker's  division  also. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Now  your  opinion  as  to  a  matter  of  policy.  Is  it  your  judgment 
now  that  there  should  be  a  forward  movement  upon  any  point  of  this  southern 
confederacy  here  in  Virginia  during  this  present  winter? 

Answer.  By  all  means,  I  think  there  should  be  a  forward  movement  made 
upon  them. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Almost  an  instantaneous  one  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.     How  soon  could  it  be  done,  so  far  as  you  know .' 

Answer.  I  am  utterly  ignorant  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  in  the  quarter 
master's  department. 

Question.  You  are  the  commander  of  a  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  your  judgment  should  there  not  be  a  council  of  war,  and  you 
commanders  of  divisions  consulted,  so  that  each  of  you  should  have  a  little  un 
derstanding  of  what  your  chief  means  ? 

Answer.  By  all  means.  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  about  that ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  or  where  it  is.  I  think  there  should  be  some  consulta 
tion,  though  I  think  there  may  be  very  good  reasons  for  keeping  things  quiet, 
because  we  know  that  everything  so  far  has  got  out.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  tell  nothing  to  any  body,  no  matter  how  high  in  posi 
tion  in  the  army  he  may  be,  so  that  it  cannot  get  out.  I  think  that  General 
McClellan  has  kept  his  own  counsel  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
knows  what  he  intends  to  do,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  him. 

The  chairman :  This  nation  is  making  an  extraordinary  effort.  Next  March  we 
shall  be  $600,000,000  in  debt  for  what  we  have  already  done.  And  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  that  seems  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  exertions  the  nation  has 
made.  And  everybody  knows  that  our  finances  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
this  up  eternally.  All  this  is  hanging  upon  one  man  who  keeps  his  counsels 
entirely  to  himself.  If  he  was  an  old  veteran  who  had  fought  a  hundred  battles, 
Rep.  Com.  10S 9 
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or  we  knew  him  as  well  as  Bonaparte  or  Wellington  was  known,  then  we  could 
repose  upon  him  with  confidence.  But  how  can  this  nation  abide  the  secret 
counsels  that  one  man  carries  in  his  head,  when  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  is 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world  ? 

The  witness :  I  think  General  McClellan  feels  that  as  you  do.  He  knows  the 
country  has  reposed  a  great  deal  more  confidence  in  him  than  he  has  yet  shown 
that  he  deserves.  But  I  believe  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  show  the  country  that 
he  does  deserve  their  confidence. 

The  chairman :  I  am  not  complaining  of  his  faithlessness. 

The  witness :  Now,  whether  he  should  tell  his  plans  to  all  his  generals  of 
divisions — for  if  he  tells  one  he  must  tell  all — is  a  question.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  he  had  better  not  keep  them  all  to  himself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Is  it  not  customary,  in  a  council  of  war,  for  the  comrnander-in-chief 
to  take  the  views  of  his  generals,  even  if  he  does  not  give  his  own  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Yet  the  best  military  authorities  advise  every  general 
never  to  call  a  council  of  war. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Yet  it  is  frequently  done. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  always.  I  think  it  is  better  for  a  general  to  con 
sult  his  officers,  and  learn  what  their  ideas  are  without  giving  his  own.  General 
McClellan  has  told  me  some  things  about  his  plans  which  I  have  not  told  you. 

Question.  I  understand  that. 

Answer.  And  which  I  should  like  to  see  him  about,  in  case  you  should  want 
to  know  about  it. 

The  chairman :  We  will  waive  that  for  the  present.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  we  should  know.  We  are  here  armed  with  the  whole  power  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  They  have  made  it  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war ;  into  every  department  of  it.  We  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  will  result  in  any  harm  or  wrong.  But  we  do  want  to  know,  and  we  must 
know  if  we  can,  what  is  to  be  done,  for  the  country  is  in  jeopardy.  I  want  you, 
therefore,  to  consult  General  McClellan.  Though  we  expect  him  to  be  here  and 
give  us  information,  we  hope  you  will  consult  him,  as  we  may  want  to  call  you 
again. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Now  in  reference  to  the  morale  of  your  division.  Do  you  believe 
the  morale  of  it  would  be  improved  any  by  remaining  in  winter  quarters  until 
next  April  \ 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  at  all.     I  believe  we  would  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow. 

Question.  Your  numbers  would  be  diminished  by  spring  ? 

Answer.  Not  diminished,  for  recruiting  would  keep  the  force  up.  The  num 
bers  would  not  be  increased  any. 

Question.  Now  as  to  discipline.  Taking  into  consideration  the  demoraliza 
tion  of  the  troops,  the  numbers  you  would  lose,  aside  from  the  recruiting,  are 
you  in  as  good  condition  now  to  make  a  forward  movement  as  you  would  be 
then? 

Answer.  I  think  so ;  just  as  good  a  condition.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  move  the  bulk  of  this  army  in  one  mass,  as  soon 
as  preparations  can  be  completed,  or  at  least  move  it  in  two  parts — the  one  to 
move  right  after  the  other.  After  the  quartermaster  gets  through  with  Burn- 
side,  then  something  may  be  done. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  26,  1861. 

General  IRVIN  McDowELL  sworn  and  examined.  / 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  we  are  a  committee  of  Congress 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  every  department  of  it. 
What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army. 

Question.  Are  you  in  command  of  a  division  ? 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question.  About  what  number  of  men  arc  there  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Nominally  it  is  a  little  over  11,000.  Actually  there  are  about  8,500 
infantry,  about  500  artillery,  and  about  700  cavalry.  I  state  to  you  approxi 
mately  the  effective  force. 

Question.  How  far  is  your  division  located  from  the  headquarters  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-ehicf? 

Answer.  The  division  under  my  command  is  dislocated :  two  brigades  and 
the  artillery  are  at  Upton's  Hijl,  and  one  brigade  and  the  cavalry  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arlington.  Arlington,  I  should  think,  was  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  general-in-chief  's  quarters,  and  Upton's  Hill  is  six  or  seven  miles,  at 
a  rough  guess. 

Question.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  plans  of  movement  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  held  any  communication  with  the  general-in-chief  upon 
the  subject  ? 

Answer.  We  have  had  many  conversations — more  formerly  than  latterly — 
but  they  have  been  somewhat  of  a  'general  nature.  I  have  had  my  own  general 
views  upon  the  subject,  which  1  have  expressed  to  him. 

Question.  lias  he  called  any  council  of  war  of  his  generals  commanding 
divisions  I 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has.  I  think  I  should  have  been  aware  of 
it  if  he  had  done  so,  because  he  has  always  expressed  himself  so  kindly  towards 
me  personally  that  1  am  satisfied  he  would  have  called  upon  me  if  he  had  had 
such  a  council. 

Question.  So  that  you  are  not  in  possession  of  any  general  plan  of  opera 
tions  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  1  am.  I  will  state  that  some  time  ago  I  expressed 
to  the  general-in-chief  what  I  had  thought  would  probably  be  the  best  course  to 
take.  It  was  a  mere  general  statement,  a  desultory  thing,  while  we  were  riding 
on  horseback ;  and  I  thought  that  in  a  general  way  he  coincided  with  those 
views.  That  was  some  time  ago,  and  no  doubt  things  are  very  much  changed 
since  then. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  a  general  council  of  war  of  generals  of  division 
would  be  useful  I 

Answer.  People  differ  very  much  about  councils  of  war.  I  myself  never 
have  inclined  towards  them ;  and  from  all  that  I  have  read,  and  from  my  gen 
eral  opinion  of  councils  of  war,  I  do  not  think  well  of  them.  But  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  general-in-chief  to  call 
upon  any  particular  officer  or  officers  in  command  or  upon  the  staff  whom  he 
might  suppose  had  knowledge  that  Avould  be  useful.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  do  so,  too.  Councils  of  war,  where  all  the  officers  get  together,  and  the 
question  is  discussed  backwards  and  forwards,  and  voted  upon,  from  all  that  I 
have  ever  learned,  have  always  proved  to  be  of  little  account,  even  if  they  have 
not  been  injurious. 
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Question.  I  suppose  the  general-in-cliief  could  overrule  them  all.  Still  they 
might  make  important  suggestions  to  him?  \ 

Answer.  They  might  give  him  information.  But  men  are  all  alike.  If  they 
were  to  express  an  opinion  and  he  were  to  go  against  it,  it  would  embarrass 
him;  and  if  he  went  for  it,  it  would  not  help  him. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  division,  I  mean  as  to  efficiency] 

Answer.  The  men  are  excellent  men.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  better  men 
in  the  world. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  point  of  discipline  1 

Answer.  The  discipline  has  an  exterior  which  is  good,  but  an  interior  which 
is  bad. 

Question.  Please  to  explain  that  ? 

Answer.  I  think  discipline  consists  in  an  implicit  obedience,  not  outwardly 
alone,  but  inwardly — that  implicit  reliance  and  confidence  that  must  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  commanded  towards  the  commanders.  I  think  our  deficiency  is  hi 
the  quality  of  our  officers.  I  do  not  think  that  our  officers  stand  towards  the 
men  in  the  relations  that  officers  should  occupy  towards  men  whom,  they  are  to 
put  into  battle  and  hold  up  to  their  work,  and  keep  them  from  spreading  or 
doubling  their,  ranks,  or  falling  back  to  the  rear,  or  breaking  ranks.  I  think 
that,  in  the  battle  in  which  I  was  engaged  last  summer,  that  thing  developed 
itself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  it  became  very  evident  to  both  men  and 
officers.  I  know  that  men  cried  out  to  me  on  the  field  of  battle  that  they  had 
no  officers,  and  they  begged  of  me,  if  I  had  officers,  they  might  lead  them 
forward.  Immediately  after  the  battle  resignations  came  in  of  officers  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  although  they  knew  that  the  services  of  officers  were 
wanted,  that  business  at  home  was  prostrated,  that  the  pay  they  got  in  the  army 
was  larger  probably  than  they  ever  got  in  any  avocations  they  followed  before ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  resigned  by  dozens.  Their  resignations  came 
in  so  fast  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  so  as  to  hold  enough  of  officers  to  keep 
the  men  together ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  free  of  that  difficulty  yet.  I 
think  that,  while  the  men  drill  well  enough  for  any  purpose,  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  officers. 

Question.  That  is,  the  men  have  no  confidence  in  their  officers  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  cannot  say  it ;  I  cannot  go  and  ask  it ; 
but  I  think  so  from  the  way  that  orders  are  earned  out. 

Question.  Have  you  in  your  mind  provided  any  remedy  for  that  evil  1 

Answer.  I  think  that  it  is  a  trouble  irreparable,  from  the  fact  of  bringing  up 
an  army  from  a  small  body  to  a  large  one.  You  are  then  obliged,  as  it  were,  to 
take  in  all  kinds  of  fish  by  a  sort  of  drag-net.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  are 
getting  better  little  by  little ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrange. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  in  Virginia  now  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  were  good  until  this  last  "rain,  very  good.  Just  now  they 
are  not  good.  In  a  climate  like  this,  the  theory  is  that  the  roads  will  become 
very  bad  from  raining,  freezing,  and  thawing.  I  am  told,  by  those  who  know 
the  country  better  than  I  do,  that  from  this  time  for  several  weeks  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  to  church.  The  roads  will  soon  be  cut  up  so  as  to  be  almost 
impassable.  Even  now,  after  a  little  rain,  the  wagons  cut  into  the  mud  up  to 
the  hubs,  and  so  with  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  But  I  have  always  thought 
that  we  had  a  remedy  for  that.  I  have  talked  with  many  officers  who  were  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  they  have  said  that  the  condition  we  would  soon  be  in 
here  would  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  stir.  They  instanced  the  case 
of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  where,  though  they  were  but  six  or  seven 
miles  from  their  depot,  still  men  of  great  wealth  and  means  could  not  get  even 
a  change  of  clothing,  or  anything,  from  the  depot  to  the  camp.  I  know  they 
said  they  actually  dug  out  the  bodies  of  several  British  soldiers  who  had  been- 
engulfed  in  the  mud  and  perished.  They  said  to  me  that  we  had  here  just  the  same 
climate,  and  a  good  deal  the  same  kind  of  soil,  as  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  we 
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should  be  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  the  British  were  there.  My 
answer  to  that  has  been,  that  all  over  this  country  here  we  have  a  growth  of 
these  old  field  pines  which  we  could  use,  and  I  had  a  little  bit  of  ground  close  to 
my  division  experimented  upon  in  that  way.  It  was  a  piece  of  springy  ground, 
so  bad  that  nothing  could  get  through  it.  I  had  those  pines  cut  down,  and  I 
had  made  what  we  call  out  west  a  corduroy  road,  of  very  small  but  straight 
pieces  of  pine.  It  is  not  the  most  comfortable  road  to  roll  over,  but  it  is  about 
as  good  as  Pennsylvania  avenue  ;  it  is  a  road  that  will  bear  artillery  and  a  train  of 
wagons.  It  takes  some  time  to  make  such  a  road,  but  then  there  arc  a  great 
many  men  to  make  it. 

I  have  told  the  general:in-chief  that  anything  to  be  i"!onc  this  winter  must  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  siege.  We  would  have  to  make  these  roads,  but  these  are 
easier  to  make  than  a  parallel  or  a  riving  sap.  I  thought  our  men  could  work 
better  than  their  men  could,  and  would  suffer  less  than  they.  If  it  was  difficult 
for  us,  it  might  be  almost  impossible  for  them.  And  there  always  does  come  a 
time  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  when  we  can  march  better. 

Question.  Then  you  suppose  it  would  not  be  impracticable  to  make  an  ad 
vance  even  at  this  time  of  year  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The 
artillery  would  not  be  able  to  go  off  the  roads.  I  have  seen  it  tried  in  the  fields, 
and  the  horses  got  very  tired  by  pulling  the  pieces  over  the  yielding  ground. 
They  soon  got  tired  and  exhausted.  General  Wadsworth  told  me  yesterday 
that  as  he  went  over  the  drill  ground,  after  even  this  little  rain,  his  horse  was 
up  to  the  fetlocks  every  step. 

Question.  You  think  then  that  the  season  for  active  operations  is  very  much 
past  I 

Answer.  I  will  not  say  that.  After  the  example  of  Arnold  going  through 
Maine  to  Quebec  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  other  campaigns  such  as  we  have 
in  the  world's  history,  it  would  not  become  any  man  to  say  that  the  time  for 
active  operations  is  past.  It  is  now  a  question  whether  the  country  can  stand 
the  delay  necessary  to  give  us  a  better  opportunity  for  operations,  or  whether 
we  should  at  once  decide  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  season  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  every  kind  of  campaign. 

Question.  Would  your  army,  in  your  judgment,  be  as  effective  when  the 
spring  shall  open,  say  in  April,  as  it  is  now  ? 

Answer.  Some  parts  of  it  would  lie  more  so;  some  parts  of  it  possibly  less  so. 
There  is  always  a  waste,  a  great  deal  of  waste,  in  a  division.  It  is  true  that 
might  be  supplied  by  recruiting.  As  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  it  is  very  good 
now,  I  think. 

Question.  Such  being  the  condition  of  things  here,  how  many  troops  do  you 
suppose  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  capital  during  the  winter  season. 
I  mean,  barely  for  defensive  purposes,  not  contemplating  anything  more  than 
merely  to  hold  the  capital  safe  'I 

Answer.  That  is  a  matter  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

Question.  You  are  a  military  man,  and  have  an  opinion,  I  merely  want  your 
opinion. 

Answer.  I  should  want  more  information  than  I  now  have  to  answer  that 
question  correctly.  A  lawyer  would  want  the  brief  of  his  case,  and  a  doctor 
would  want  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  before  passing  an  opinion.  Xow  I  have 
been  living  very  retired  for  some  time  past,  and  know  very  little,  and  have  few 
means  of  knowing  what  is  on  the  other  side.  It  is  perhaps  little  creditable  to 
me  that  I  do  not  know  more.  But  I  have  felt  that  I  should  not  obtrude  myself 
more  than  I  have  done.  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  two  armies.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  we  have,  and  I  have  to  guess  in  the  roughest  way  what 
they  have  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  think  they  contemplate  moving  against 
us,  for  the  difficulties  I  have  suggested  are  quite  as  great  for  them  as  for  us. 
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Question.  That  is  what  I  thought.  If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  move,  it  must 
be  the  same  for  them. 

Answer.  It  is  true  we  have  two  good  railroads  not  affected  at  all.  We  have 
a  central  position  at  Alexandria,  from  which  things  can  go  out  on  either  of  those 
two  roads ;  but  the  cross-roads  and  the  fields  would  be  bad  for  our  artillery  to 
move.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  we  cannot  operate  this  winter.  I  have 
always  said  that  we  could. 

Question.  I  wish  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  from  military  gentlemen,  how  many 
men  we  should  have  to  keep  here  to  make  this  capital  perfectly  secure,  so  as  to 
ascertain  how  many  we  might  spare  for  any  other  purpose. 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  this  in  a  great  degree :  where  you  make 
your  defensive  operations,  and  how  many  of  the  force  in  front  of  us  could  be 
drawn  off  by  our  other  operations.  If  all  the  force  now  in  front  of  us  is  to  stay 
there,  then  we  should  want  a  large  force  here.  If  you  can  draw  it  off  elsewhere, 
then  you  can  do  with  very  much  less. 

Question.  I  will  suppose  a  hypothetical  case :  Suppose  that  an  expedition 
should  be  contemplated,  we  will  say  by  the  way  of  Lynnhaven  bay,  starting 
from  Fortress  Monroe  across  to  Norfolk,  or  up  the  York  or  James  river  and  so 
on  to  Richmond,  where  pretty  much  all  the  transportation  is  by  water.  If  such 
an  expedition  was  contemplated,  how  many  men  could  we  spare  to  perform  it, 
and  still  leave  the  capital  safe  ?  That  would  depend,  I  suppose,  upon  whether, 
to  secure  their  capital,  they  would  leave  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Entirely  so. 

Question.  You  think  they  would  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  would  be  apt  to. 

Question.  I  think  so,  too. 

Answer.  It  was  my  proposition  at  the  very  first  that  we  should  take  Ma 
nassas  by  a  march  as  soon  as  we  went  over  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  stop 
ping  where  we  did,  and  commencing  to  fortify  from  Long  Bridge  to  Alexandria. 
If  we  had  at  once  taken  Manassas  then,  which  we  could  have  done  by  a  simple 
march,  we  should  have  avoided  all  these  difficulties.  I  made  that  memorandum 
in  May  last.  I  had  not  then  been  officially  designated  to  lead  the  expedition 
across  the  river,  but  still  in  a  way  quite  positively  to  indicate  that  I  should  lead 
it.  There  were  but  few  men  at  Manassas  then,  and  but  few  men  at  Alexandria. 
My  plan  was,  to  go  to  Alexandria  and  seize  that ;  then  at  once  go  on  to  Ma 
nassas  and  seize  that ;  then  go  on  to  the  Gap,  and  to  the  Rappahannock,  and 
fortify  that,  and  make  that  our  line.  Then  we  should  make  demonstrations 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  up  James  or  York  river,  to  Richmond.  I  submitted  this 
in  writing  on  the  16th  of  May  to  Mr.  Chase,  but  it  was  differently  arranged.  I 
did  not  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  then,  but  remained  here.  I  know  that 
General  Scott  merely  intended  to  fortify  Arlington  Heights — for  he  said  so — so 
as  to  guard  this  house  and  the  President's  house  from  being  shelled  from  the 
other  side.  He  opposed,  I  was  told,  the  going  to  Alexandria  at  first,  but  finally 
acceded  to  it.  We  should  have  taken  Manassas  at  once.  We  did  not  do  so, 
and  they  at  once  came  up  to  Manassas,  and  began  to  fortify  it.  I  said  to  the 
Secretary  that  what  we  can  do  now  by  a  simple  march,  we  will  have  to  do  later 
by  a  battle,  and  later  still  by  a  siege.  If  we  take  Manassas,  we  will  have  the 
whole  of  northeastern  Virginia  free. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  would  have  had  a  perfect  railroad  communication  to  Manassas, 
would  you  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Now,  I  still  want  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man  of  experience, 
as  to  the  number  of  men  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  here  for  the 
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defence  of  the  capital,  if  an  expedition  was  contemplated  to  leave  it.  I  want 
to  know  how  many  men  we  could  spare  on  such  an  expedition. 

Answer.  That  is  a  question,  as  I  am  asked  to  answer  as  an  expert,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  more  time  to  consider.  It  would  be  mere  guess-work 
for  me  to  give  an  opinion  HOAV.  We  have  a  very  long  line  of  forts  here  now — 
a  triple  line  of  forts — all  of  which  would  require  garrisons.  HOAV  much  these 
garrisons  should  be  I  do  not  know,  for  some  of  those  forts  I  have  never  seen. 
I  knoAv  that  there  are  forts  there,  but  I  do  not  knoAv  even  the  number  or  posi 
tion  of  many  of  them.  I  do  not  know  Avhat  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
above  Alexandria,  nor  do  I  know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  beloAv 
Alexandria.  I  have  not  been  down  there  since  my  command  Avas  changed.  I 
should  say  that  each  fort  should  haA*e  a  garrison  in  it,  and  a  sufficient  corps  at 
some  central  point  to  re-enforce  them  in  case  they  should  be  attacked.  This 
would  be  on  a  sliding  scale — that  is,  if  a  certain  thing  produces  a  certain  effect 
then  you  can  diminish  your  force  ;  if  it  does  not  produce  that  effect,  you  cannot 
diminish  it. 

Question.  And  you  must  take  into  -account  the  difficulty  of  their  attacking 
our  lines  as  it  is  in  our  attacking  them. 

Answer.  Of  course. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  And  likeAvise  the  important  fact  that  they  are  much  more  deficient 
in  transportation  than  Ave  are. 

AnsAver.  I  haA^e  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  still  they  have  more  than  AVC  give  them 
credit  for — not  so  good,  perhaps.  And  another  thing  in  which  they  have  an 
advantage  OATer  us :  they  are  much  poorer  than  Ave  are.  It  is  strange,  you  may 
think,  that  I  should  say  that  was  an  advantage.  But  I  saj^  so  for  this  reason: 
our  men  have  everything  giA'en  to  them  that  Congress  and  the  country,  and  the 
kindness  and  the  benevolence  of  the  people  could  think  of.  And  they  have  got 
into  the  way  that  they  require  and  insist  upon  having  an  immense  deal  provided 
for  them.  They  must  hcive  from  thirty  to  forty  Avagons  to  a  regiment  before 
they  Avill  start;  they  must  take  with  them  bedding,  cooking-stoA^es,  and  a  variety 
of  things  that  the  other  side  do  not  think  of.  They,  upon  the  other  side,  are 
poor  and  pinched;  and  poverty  and  hardships  are  the  best  school  for  the  soldier. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  an  expedition  could  be  made  successful  mostly  by 
water — say,  a  force  collected  at  Fortress  Monroe  or  at  Annapolis,  and  taken 
around  into  the  York  or  the  James  riATr,  and  so  across  to  Richmond?  Do  you 
think  a  winter  expedition  of  that  sort  would  be  practicable  ? 

AusAver.  I  am  told  that  York  river,  since  the  time  I  wanted  that  expedition 
to  go  there,  has  been  A'ery  strongly  fortified.  I  must  appear  to  be  a  very  ig 
norant  man;  but  what  the  nature  of  those  fortifications  are  I  do  not  kuoAV. 
West  Point,  at  the  head  of  York  river,  and  connected  to  Richmond  by  a  rail 
road,  is  a  point  that  the  enemy  early  saAv  Avas  of  immense  importance.  I  do 
not  knoAv  that  they  think  it  of  less  importance  than  Mauassas.  The  river  forks 
there ;  there  are  two  streams  above,  and  a  large  stream  beloAv  that  point,  and 
there  is  a  railroad  from  there  over  to  Richmond.  I  know  that  General  Scott 
disagrees  Avith  me  about  the  importance  of  railroads  in  this  warfare.  It  may  be 
presumptuous,  perhaps,  for  me  to  hold  an  opinion  against  him  on  that  point ; 
but  I  have  always  thought  that  railroads  must  be  used.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  move  a  large  army  over  this  country  in  any  direction  without 
railroads  or  water  transportation.  We  cannot,  as  in  Europe,  obtain  large  sup 
plies  from  a  small  region  of  country.  Napoleon  lived  upon  contributions  that  he 
leATied  upon  a  country  that  could  supply  them.  Europe  is  a  country  without 
fences  or  hedges,  Avithout  Avoods,  and  Avith  Arillages  every  three  miles  or  so,  and 
filled  with  resources  to  an  extent  we  do  not  think.  We  haAre  great  resources  in 
our  country,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  difficult,  CAren  with  great  facilities,  to  get  them 
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together  from  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  We  would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  transportation  to  move  our  army.  We  must,  even  when  going  but  a 
few  miles,  take  with  us  oats  and  hay  for  our  horses,  and  provisions  for  the  men, 
and  we  must  move  them  by  railroad.  If  we  have  none  built  now,  we  must 
build  one  as  we  go  along — every  ten  miles  go  back  and  complete  the  railroad  up 
to  the  point  where  we  may  be — and  in  that  way  send  forward  our  supplies. 
Now,  there  is  a  railroad  from  West  Point  to  Richmond,  and  there  are  fortifica 
tions  all  around  Richmond,  and  if  we  take  Richmond  it  must  be  by  siege. 
Now,  they  have  possession  of  the  country  from  Richmond  south,  over  which 
they  can  bring  all  their  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  and  while  we  are  attacking 
upon  the  one  side  they  can  re-enforce  upon  the  other.  It  will  require  a  large 
force  and  a  large  siege  materiel  to  take  Richmond.  Any  one  who  has  read  the 
history  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  can  form  some  approximate  idea  of  what 
would  be  required  for  such  an  expedition  as  this.  We  must  first  take  the  bat 
teries  upon  York  river,  and  then  have  the  means  to  go  up  to  Richmond  and 
begin  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  be  prepared  to  guard  ourselves  from  attacks  on 
our  right  and  left,  which  would  be  a  very  heavy  undertaking.  Now,  we  have  a 
large  force  in  front  of  us  here,  not  very  far  off.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  as 
easy  for  us  to  go  against  them  here  as  to  go  against  Richmond. 

Question.  You  have  not  so  much  land  transportation  in  an  expedition  to 
Richmond  ? 

Answer.  If  seven  miles  did  the  business  for  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
twenty-seven  miles  will  do  it  for  us  here.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
conversing  with  British  officers  upon  that  subject,  as  they  are  very  communi 
cative.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  that  very  matter.  I  recollect  of 
being  amazed  at  the  time  that  seven  miles  should  be  such  an  impediment  as  it 
was  with  the  Britisn  in  getting  supplies  from  Balaklava  to  the  Crimea.  The 
climate  there  is  about  the  same  as  ours ;  the  country  is  on  the  same  isothermal 
line  with  us,  and  the  soil  there  is  pretty  much  the  same  kind  as  ours. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Why  did  they  not  build  a  railroad  ? 

Answer.  They  did  make  one,  but  they  suffered  all  this  before  they  built  it. 
There  was  no  wood  there,  in  that  we  have  the  advantage  over  them.  They 
had  no  timber,  and  could  not  make  a  plank  road  or  a  corduroy  road.  When 
they  built  their  railroad  they  had  to  take  everything  there,  ties  and  all ;  and 
before  they  did  that  they  suffered  terribly,  and  there  was  only  six  or  seven 
miles  of  land  transportation  there. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  a  movement  on  the  left  here,  towards 
the  railroad  over  which  they  get  the  most  of  their  supplies  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  get  an  expedition  through  there,  around  through  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  One  of  my  generals,  who  is  exceedingly  impatient  and  anxious,  has 
frequently  asked  me  that  question.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Leesburg,  and  get 
behind  their  left  that  way  ?  When  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  plan  of 
operations  to  go  against  Manassas,  and  to  state  the  force  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  my  own  plan  was  to  more  forward  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  drive 
them  across  Bull  Run,  then  go  by  the  left  and  get  around  their  right,  for  I  felt 
that  if  I  once  tapped  their  line  between  there  and  Richmond  they  were  gone ; 
they  could  not  get  away;  they  could  not  escape.  If  you  just  cut  that  line,  or 
make  a  demonstration  to  cut  it,  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  out  and  give  you 
battle.  But  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  up,  for  when  I  got  forward  there  I 
was  drawn  into  a  general  engagement  by  the  premature  operations  of  the 
general  who  had  the  advance  011  the  right ;  and,  moreover,  when  I  went  to  the  left 
and  found  the  country  very  much  broken,  the  roads  very  narrow,  and  my  army 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  felt  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
march  at  once  30,000  men  around  by  the  way  of  Wolf  Run  shoals  and  Brent- 
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ville,  as  I  had  intended  to  do  in  the  first  place.  The  line  of  march  would  have 
been  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  circle,  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  them  at  several 
points,  with  only  one  road  for  us  to  go  over.  I  gave  that  up  and  went  around 
and  undertook  what  was  not  so  conclusive  an  operation  to  get  around  by  our 
right,  the  more  so  that  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  compact  with  me  that 
General  Johnson  should  be  kept  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  might  not  be  fulfilled. 
Therefore  I  wanted  to  get  between  him  and  Beauregard,  and  I  tried  to  do  so. 
You  now  ask  about  turning  their  left.  They  are  now  at  Centrevillc ;  their 
largest  force  is  at  Centreville.  They  occupy  a  ridge  between  Slaty  and  Rocky 
runs,  an  excellent  ridge  for  them  to  defend  against  any  approach  coming  from 
the  same  point  we  went  before,  that  is,  by  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  which  goes 
into  Little  River  turnpike  a  short  distance  from  Germantown.  Little  River  turn 
pike  runs  in  almost  a  straight  line  a  little  north  of  west  from  Alexandria  to  Fairfax 
Court-Ho^ise.  A  little  before  you  reach  Germantown  the  road  forks,  Warrenton 
turnpike  going  a  little  south  of  west,  and  Little  River  turnpike  continuing  on  a 
little  north  of  west.  Centreville  is  some  six  miles  from  Germantown.  The 
best  road  to  go  by  their  left  is  by  Little  River  turnpike,  which  is  a  good,  broad 
stone  road.  This  road  passes  close  by  Centreville,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
roads  running  north  from  the  neighborhood  of  Centreville,  and  a  force  going  to 
turn  their  left  would  have  to  pass  with  its  flank  exposed  towards  Centreville, 
so  that  if  you  go  out  that  way  you  would  have  to  go  with  the  whole 
in  army  force  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  They  are  said  to  have  75,000 
men  at  Centreville.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be  a  good  way  to  go,  but  it 
would  not  be  as  conclusive  as  to  go  the  other  way.  The  way  I  would  prefer  to 
go  would  be  to  send  forward  the  whole  army.  I  would  place  a  corps  d'ar?nee  of 
three  divisions  at  Vienna ;  another  of  three  divisions  at  Fairfax  Court-House ; 
another  of  three  divisions  at  Fairfax  Station ;  and  another  at  Occoquan  :  and 
then  I  would  have  another  of  three  divisions  for  a  reserve.  The  various  corps 
d'armee  would  then  be  close  to  each  other ;  if  one  was  attacked  there  would  be 
one  on  each  side  to  come  to  its  assistance.  Vienna  is  supplied  by  railroad  from 
Alexandria  ;  Fairfax  Court-House  is  supplied  by  Little  River  turnpike  ;  Fairfax 
Station  is  supplied  by  another  railroad,  and  the  corps  below  would  also  have 
the  same  railroad  by  which  to  be  supplied ;  so  that  you  could  use  these  rail 
roads  and  Little  River  turnpike,  and  also  Leesburg  turnpike,  to  supply  your 
force.  These  roads  all  radiate  from  the  central  point  of  Alexandria,  which  is  a 
strategetical  point  of  great  consequence,  so  far  as  that  force  is  concerned;  and 
the  roads  should  be  made  good  between  these  different  corps.  Your  side  com 
munications  should  be  made  good,  and  the  country  occupied  in  sufficient  force 
to  enable  you  to  use  your  side  communications ;  have  all  your  secondary  com 
munications  made  good,  that  is,  from  Falls  Church  to  Fairfax  Court-Housc,  and 
from  Flint  Hill,  so  that  you  could  have  abundant  means  to  go  forward,  or  to 
fall  back  if  too  hardly  pressed.  You  would  then  have  a  force  as  large  as  theirs.  I 
think  it  is  a  rule  that  when  your  force  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  enemy  you  should 
not  avoid  battle,  but  only  seek  to  give  it  on  favorable  terms  ;  when  it  is  less, 
you  then  avoid  battle,  and  when  it  is  greater  you  seek  to  bring  it  on. 

Now,  admitting  that  our  force  would  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  enemy — I 
camiot  tell  about  that — we  are  then  on  an  inner  circle,  and  have  that  advantage. 
They  occupy  an  outer  concentric  circle,  with  a  line  that  is  probably  thirty  miles 
long.  I  give  it  approximately.  The  force  of  General  Banks  could  then  come 
down  here,  and  the  force  of  General  Hooker  could  come  up  ;  for,  if  we  press 
this  large  body  of  men  forward,  they  would  only  think  of  defence,  not  of  attack. 
They  would  not  think  of  touching  the  capital ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  supposed 
that  they  entertained  such  an  idea  since  the  blue  times  of  last  April,  before  we 
had  got  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  Washington.  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  either  below  or  above,  for  I  think  they  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  getting  Maryland  out.  I  think  if  they  are  pressed  in  this  man- 
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ner  by  this  large  force  in  the  centre  they  would  be  obliged  to  weaken  their  ex 
tremities,  or,  if  not,  then  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  broken  ;  for,  with 
this  large  force  pressing  them,  I  think  we  should  find  some  place  along  their 
long  line  that  we  could  penetrate  ;  and,  if  that  is  done,  then  they  are  gone.  You 
would  have  this  advantage  :  if  you  penetrated  their  lines  at  any  place,  then  you 
could  throw  yourself  upon  the  right  or  left,  holding  the  other  portion  in  check ; 
you  are  upon  the  interior,  and  your  forces  are  closer  together ;  while  we  should 
have  a  line,  say  of  fifteen  miles  in  extent  at  the  furthest,  they  would  have  one 
of  thirty  miles. 

I  cannot  but  come  back  to  that  plan  of  going  around  by  their  right,  which  I 
could  not  accomplish  by  a  move,  but  which  I  think  could  be  done  by  ap 
proaches,  under  the  cover  of  a  large  force,  intrenched  so  as  to  leave  its  lines 
protected,  and  send  this  force  to  the  right  or  left.  I  do  not  mean  such  defences 
as  are  thrown  up  around  here,  but  such  as  are  thrown  up  in  the  field  ;,what  the 
English  call  half-sunk  batteries,  abattis,  rifle  pits,  &c.  I  would  have  met  at 
Vienna  and  at  Fairfax  Court-Honse ;  at  once  sent  forward  men  in  the  beginning 
to  make  a  line,  behind  which  we  could  go,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

They  are  undoubtedly  expecting  us  to  do  that,  and  that  is  one  reason  against 
the  plan.  It  is  a  good  thing  not  to  do  what  the  enemy  expect  you  to  do,  merely 
because  they  expect  it.  Now  they  want  us  to  go  to  Centreville  ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that,  because  it  is  a  strong  place.  If  they  have  done  what  they  should, 
they  have  made  it  too  strong,  What  they  have  done  at  Occoquan  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  told  that  they  have  defended  it,  as  it  has  great  facilities  for 
defence. 

I  am  speaking  merely  upon  suppositions.  I  have  not  before  me  that  precise 
information  that  a  person  ought  to  have  before  he  proposes  a  plan  upon  which 
is  to  rest  the  fate  of  an  expedition  and  the  lives  of  men  ;  but,  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  the  place  that  ought  to  be  pierced. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  this  plan  you  speak  of  would  be  practicable  soon  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  That  depends  so  much  upon  those  things  I  have 
already  fatigued  you  by  repeating  ;  that  is,  my  not  knowing  what  our  own  army 
is  and  what  their  army  is.  I  am  speaking  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  a 
force  equal  to  theirs.  Suppose  an  equality  of  force,  and  our  position  gives  us 
the  advantage. 

Question.  That  is,  because  our  line  is  much  shorter  than  theirs. 

Answer.  We  operate  upon  an  interior  line,  and  if  we  break  theirs  we  have 
this  advantage  :  we  throw  them  upon  diverging  lines,  while  we  can  throw  our 
whole  force  upon  either.  Strategically  we  have  every  advantage  of  them. 
What  you  cannot  do  in  presence  of  an  army  you  can  do  strategetically.  That  is 
to  say,  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  put  a  body  of  men  between  two 
other  bodies  of  men  to  be  crushed  by  their  cross-fire ;  but  if  you  can  do  it  stra- 
tegetically,  penetrate  their  line  and  divide  it  into  two  parts,  while  you  hold  the 
one  in  check  you  .can  throw  yourself  upon  the  other  and  crush  it.  Now,  I  can 
not  tell  whether  that  would  be  reasonably  sure  of  success.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  force  at  Occoquan  is ;  I  have  heard  of  no  reconnoissance  made  there 
at  all. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  have,  what  do  you  suppose  to  be 
the  number  of  their  troops  here? 

Answer.  All  that  I  have  as  a  basis  to  go  upon  is  this :  I  saw  a  letter  written 
from  Centreville,  and  not  intended,  of  course,  to  divulge  information,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  give  faith  to  it.  The  writer  was  referring  to  the  flutter  that 
existed  in  the  ranks  of  their  army  over  there  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a 
certain  number  of  major  generals.  He  told  how  the  army  was  organized;  into 
brigades  of  four  regiments  each,  the  same  as  ours ;  but  that  they  only  put  two 
brigades  into  a  division.  That  is,  they  put  eight  regiments,  or  battalions,  in  a 
division,  instead  of  twelve,  as  we  have.  "Now,"  says  he,  in  his  letter,  "this 
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makes  quite  a  stir  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  major  generals."  That 
would  then  give  them  twenty-four  brigades,  or  ninety-six  regiments.  Their  regi 
ments  are  about  as  strong  as  ours,  and  that  would  give  them  a  force,  perhaps,  of 
7o,000  men.  That  undoubtedly  is  the  greatest  number  they  have  at  Centreville. 
They  have  a  corps  on  the  Occoquan,  and  we  also  know  they  have  a  corps  at 
Aquia  with  the  batteries  there.  They  also  have  a  small  force,  some  5,000  men, 
at  Leesburg.  What  number  they  have  back  at  Mauassas  is  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Altogether,  I  should  think  this  might  give  them  a  force  of  130,000 
men.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  they  probably  had  a  force  of  some 
200,000  or  210,000  men  ;  but  I  do  not  think  sio.  I  know  the  dfficulties  we 
have  encountered  in  getting  our  force  here.  What  our  force  is  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  200,000. 

Question.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  get  more  than  we  have,  with  much  less 
population  to  draw  from? 

Answer.  They  have  two  advantages  over  us.  Public  opinion  there  is  so 
intense,  their  hatred  to  us  is  so  violent,  that  they  can  take  measures  which  we 
cannot  take.  They  have  practically  a  system  of  conscription  there.  They  do 
not  pay  railroads  or  manufacturers  anything.  Their  paper  currency  answers 
their  purpose  quite  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  answers  ours,  for  everybody  is 
forced  to  take  it,  and  they  thus  get  what  they  want  with  it.  The  people  there 
are  obliged  to  go  into  the  ranks,  for  there  is  a  far  greater  degree  of  pressure  upon 
them  at  the  south  than  there  is  upon  us  at  the  north ;  they  cannot  stay  at  home. 
At  the  north  it  is  voluntary;  there  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

Question.  That  is  so.  But  their  ability  to  supply  their  men  with  food,  clothing, 
transportation,  &c.,  is  less  than  ours? 

Answer.  There  never  was  an  army  in  the  world  that  began  to  be  supplied  as 
well  as  ours  is.  I  believe  a  French  army  of  half  the  size  of  ours  could  be 
supplied  with  what  we  waste.  The  amount  of  waste  is  fearful.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  amount  of  scolding  I  have  to  do  on  the  subject  of  the  waste  of  bread. 
I  have  seen  loaves  of  bread  thrown  away  that  had  not  even  been  broken  open. 
Our  men  will  not  use  it  if  it  is  a  little  stale.  1  have  begged  them  not  to  draw 
it,  if  they  cannot  eat  it.  They  get  large  pay,  and  when  the  sutlers  come  around 
with  their  pies,  tarts,  and  cakes,  the  men  stun"  themselves  with  those  things  and 
waste  the  ration;!  drawn  from  the  government.  It  is  a  waste  that  comes  out  of 
the  country  at  large.  But  1  believe  we  ought  to  supply  twice  the  force  we  do 
with  what  it  costs  us  to  supply  this  force. 

Question.  Now  about  the  cavalry.  That  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the 
service,  and  of  course  we  must  retrench  wherever  we  can  without  impairing  at 
all  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Now  what  amount  of  cavalry  do  you  suppose 
we  can  make  use  of  in  this  army  of  the  Potomac  to  advantage? 

Answer.  We  have  twelve  regiments,  I  think.  I  think  that  is  an  abundance 
with  the  condition  of  the  army ;  and  then  there  is  the  cavalry  of  reserve ;  I  do 
not  know  how  much  there  is  of  that.  1  should  think  that  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  reserve.  I  should  think  that  fourteen  or  sixteen 
regiments  altogether  would  be  sufficient  here.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we 
have  here. 

Question.  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  that  amount  of  cavalry? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  we  have.  I  have  one  regiment  in  my  division,  and  I  am 
told  that  all  the  other  divisions  have  a  regiment  each,  and  there  are  twelve 
divisions  ;  and  I  know  there  are  regiments  in  reserve. 

Question.  Then  I  understand  you  that  you  think  you  have  not  more  than 
you  need  here? 

Answer.  I  think  we  might  do  with  less  than  that.  I  think  that  I  might 
perhaps  have  done  with  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  cavalry  I  have.  But  then 
the  nominal  amount  of  cavalry  is  so  much  greater  than  the  actual. 

Question.  Some  have  thought  that  in  view  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
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kere,  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  &c.,  we  could  not  use  so  much  cavalry 
to  advantage,  and  we  desired  to  know  if  there  was  more  than  was  needed  in 
order  to  retrench  ? 

Answer.  Cavalry  regiments  are  of  six  squadrons  each,  and  there  are  two 
squadrons  to  a  brigade.  That  amount  might  be  diminished.  We  are  now 
organized  by  divisions.  If  we  were  to  be  organized  by  corps  of  three  divisions 
each,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  three 
divisions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson :  f . 

Question.  How  many  divisions  have  you? 

Answer.  We  have  eight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  there  are 
here  three  others  formed,  and  one  now  in  process  of  formation.  There  are 
twelve  divisions  right  around  Washington,  besides  the  divisions  of  General 
Banks  and  General  Dix ;  and  then  there  is  a  division  of  regulars  besides ;  Or 
rather  they  intend  to  make  one,  if  they  can  get  it  up,  I  believe. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  no  advance  is  contemplated  until  spring,  is  there  any  way  to 
clear  this  river  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  what  batteries  there 
are  below  here,  how  they  are  placed,  what  their  strength  is,  or  what  naval  pre 
parations  we  have.  The  best  way  to  get  at  them  would  be  to  break  their  line 
in  the  centre.  If  we  could  force  our  way  across  Occoquan,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  that  matter  must  terminate  of  itself. 

Question.  If  you  get  all  the  country  in  rear  of  their  batteries,  of  course,  they 
must  go. 

Answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  quite  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  that 
is  my  remedy  for  all  the  difficulties. 

Question.  I  find,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated,  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  amount  of  their  force,  and  the  strength  and 
extent  of  their  fortifications. 

Answer.  They  are  so  far  off  that  we  cannot  tell  much  about  them.  If  we 
were  closer  to  them  we  could  tell  more  about  them  They  are  off  at  Centreville, 
and  if  you  send  out  a  small  party,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  cut  up  by  some 
party  of  the  enemy  three  times  its  size,  which  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  the  men.  It  makes  it  hazardous  to  send  out  a  party.  I  am  always 
anxious  when  I  send  out  a  party  for  forage  until  they  return,  for  I  cannot  tell 
what  they  may  meet  with  on  their  way,  as  the  country  is  all  covered  with  woods, 
and  they  are  continually  liable  to  be  surprised. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  unless  we  do  come  closer  to  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do 'not  know  of  any.  The  only  remedy  I  know  is  to  get  closer  to 
them. 

Question.  Of  course,  all  war  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  But  we  are  in  a  con 
dition  now  where  we  must  stir  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Answer.  It  must  be  horrible. 

Question.  It  is  awful ;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  in 
God's  world  to  get  rid  of  the  capital  besieged,  while  Europe  is  looking  down 
upon  us  as  almost  a  conquered  people. 

Answer.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  always  thought,  and  have  so  said  among 
my  friends,  that  in  the  month  of  December  we  could  operate.  I  did  not  think 
to  be  here  Christmas.  I  thought  that  before  New  Year's  we  should  have  cracked 
this  thing  in  front  of  us.  I  hope  you  wifl  appreciate  one  thing.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  know  their  force.  But  their  force  being  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
ours,  we  are  much  the  superior  in  position.  And  I  do  not  think  the  winter  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  operating  in  front  here. 
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Question.  But  you  do  not  favor  this  expedition  by  water  up  the  York  river, 
to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
work  now  and  make  all  our  preparations  for  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  begin  a  thing 
of  this  kind  without  getting  everything  on  hand  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
you  can  reasonably  foresee  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  expedition.  Suppose 
you  make  a  landing  with  your  forces  there.  The  very  moment  you  do  that,  if 
you  have  not  the  means  to  go  forward  at  once  to  Richmond,  and  commence  the 
siege  of  that  place,  they  will  get  around  you,  just  as  they  have  in  our  expedi 
tion  below,  and  as  they  did  over  here.  We  did  here  the  very  worst  thing  we 
could  do  ;  that  is,  to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  without  advancing  at  all.  The 
very  moment  we  did  that  they  brought  up  their  forces,  and  we  had  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  we  lost.  If  we  start  to  Richmond,  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
on  there  at  once  after  we  land,  with  everything  necessary  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  batteries,  which  I  am  satisfied  they  have  on 
the  river,  for  they  know  the  value  of  them.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  and 
stock  a  railroad  from  our  landing  place  across  to  Richmond,  to  carry  forward 
the  material  necessary  to  besiege  Richmond.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  before  this  time. 

Question.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  military  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
compare  opinions  upon  these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  but  what  you  ought  to 
have  a  council  of  war,  and  each  one  make  his  suggestions.  So  it  seems  to  me 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  had  casual  conversations  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  while  ago,  and  lit-  agreed  with  me  then.  1  sub 
mitted  a  plan  to  do  this  in  September,  if  not  in  August. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  has  there  been  to  prevent  our  building  these  wood  roads  upon 
your  plan  of  advance  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  months  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  it  was  a  question  of  force.  My  impression  is  that 
that  is  the  reason  given,  for  there  is  no  question  about  one  thing,  that  our  posi 
tion  is  better  than  theirs  strategetically.  A  line  of  thirty  miles  over  such  ground 
as  that,  full  of  hills  and  ravines,  is  a  long  one. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  with  the  forces  comparatively  the  same,  it  would  have  been 
better  two  months  ago  than  it  is  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  all  other  tilings  being  equal.  Considering  our  position  at 
Alexandria,  they  occupy  a  circle  on  the  outside,  of  which  we  have  the  centre. 
It  is  plain  upon  its  face  that  we  have  the  position.  Now  if  we  go  and  take  a 
position  in  front  of  them,  behind  which  we  can  mask  our  movements,  they  can 
not  tell  where  we  are  going  to  strike. 

Question.  In  other  words,  we  have  "the  inside  track,"  as  they  say  I 

Answer.  I  was  going  to  use  that  very  expression.  I  occupied  just  such  a 
position  at  Centreville  last  summer.  Centreville  is  a  central  point  to  Blackburn's 
ford,  and  other  fords,  so  that  the  opposite  general  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
going  here  or  there.  If  we  should  move  forward  now,  we  could  supply  the 
large  bulk  of  our  army  by  railroad  from  Alexandria,  as  we  do  now.  Xow  by 
fortifying  our  approaches  to  their  line,  and  being  in  as  large  force  as  they  are, 
if  we  break  their  lines  in  any  place  we  can  then  throw  a  large  force  upon  either 
portion  of  them.  If  in  approaching  we  come  under  fire,  we  must  dig  a  trench 
and  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  keep  off  the  shot.  Go  forward  a  certain  distance 
and  make  a  parallel,  then  go  forward  again  and  make  another  parallel,  and  so 
approach  the  enemy.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  give  them  battle,  as  we 
did  last  July,  but  to  throw  out  columns  to  Vienna,  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  Fairfax  Station,  and  some  place  on  the  Occoquan.  The  country  is  a 
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tangled  country,  but  there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  10,000  men  with  10,000  axes 
is  a  great  force.  People  ask  how  would  you  haul  your  wood  ?  I  would  not 
haul  it.  I  Avould  take  horses  and  drag  it  in,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  mud, 
and  that  would  give  us  a  road  you  could  supply  your  army  upon.  If  the  roads 
are  so  bad  they  cannot  move  across*  our  front  with  artillery.  And  if  we  once 
get  across  Wolf  River  shoals  and  down  to  Brentville,  then  we  will  have  Occoquan 
on  our  side. 

Question.  Our  troops  are  better  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work  than  theirs,  that 
is  one  thing. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  have  always  said.  Our  people  can  and  will  work, 
and  theirs  can't  and  won't  work.  And  the  very  minute  that  we  get  below 
Wolf  River  shoals  we  have  a  stream  that  we  can  use  against  them.  And  if  we 
get  down  to  Brentville  the  whole  thing  is  ended.  I  propose  to  make  works  at 
Vienna,  not  extensive,  but  sufficient  to  protect  the  end  of  our  communication  by 
railroad  in  that  direction.  Then  have  them  out  at  Grermantown  and  Fairfax 
Station,  and  then  WTC  call  see  what  they  are  about.  We  cannot  do  that  here. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Now  in  reference  to  this  expedition  up  York  or  James  river,  to  go 
upon  Richmond  that  way,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  risk  a  battle  here  with  our  force  in  front  of  Washington, as  to  risk  it  on  an 
expedition  to  reach  Richmond  in  that  way  1 

Answer.  I  think  so.  If  you  risk  a  battle  here  you  have  your  fortifications 
to  fall  back  upon  when  necessary.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  have 
done  the  other  some  time  ago. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  a  sound  policy  for  the  army  at  this  time  to  move 
forward,  or  would  it  be  better  for  it  to  remain  inactive  until  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  had  always  supposed  that  we  were  going  to  make  a  move.  When 
persons  have  told  me  that  we  were  going  into  winter  quarters,  I  have  always 
said  that  we  could  not  afford  it.  General  Washington  made  a  fearful  march  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  up  the  Delaware,  crossed  it,  and  went  down  to  Trenton  and 
fought  a  little  battle,  and  came  back  again.  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
It  is  true  one  half  of  his  men  died — not  from  shots,  but  from  exposure.  Yet  it 
was  that  crossing  of  the  Delaware  that  gave  us  prestige  abroad — that  helped  us. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  still. 

Question.  There  is  a  political  element  connected  with  this  war  which  must 
not  be  overlooked? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  financial  one,  too.  I  have  always  thought  this,  and 
I  think  so  still ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  general-in-chief — though 
I  have  not  said  a  word  to  him  about  it  for  several  weeks — that  we  could  not 
afford  to  lay  still  for  a  long  winter ;  that  the  winter  was  better  for  us  than  the 
spring.  We  could  not  do  it  financially,  or  with  reference  to  home  politics  or 
foreign  politics.  We  could  not  do  it  in  reference  to  the  feeling  down  south,  in 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  How  many  Union  men  who  were  warm  ones  became 
cold  ones,  and  cold  ones  became  secessionists  by  the  reverses  of  the  21st  of  July, 
no  one  can  tell. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  have  already  said,  I  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
have  made  this  advance  at  first  than  now  1  ' 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  beautiful  weather  up  to  this  time.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are,  how  we  are  prepared.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  an 
equilibrium.  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  be  thought  that  we  are  sufficiently 
preponderating  to  move.  In  my  opinion,  when  we  are  equal  we  should  seek  to 
bring  on  a  battle ;  for,  if  we  are  equal  we  are  in  the  best  position. 

Now,  the  proposed  York  river  movement,  as  compared  to  the  one  here.    There 
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is  nothing  more  difficult  in  the  wOrld  than  to  make  a  landing  upon  a  coast  that 
is  defended.  I  look  upon  that  landing  at  Port  Royal  as  hardly  to  be  hoped-for. 
I  thanked  God  that  I  was  not  upon  that  expedition  through  that  storm,  &c.  I 
think  we  were  very  fortunate  in  making  a  successful  landing  there.  And  I  do 
not  know  why  something  was  not  done  besides  what  was  done.  I  know  it  is 
a  very  difficult  and  hazardous  thing  to  land  a  large  expedition  upon  a  coast  de 
fended  by  batteries.  York  river  ought  to  be  pretty  well  defended  by  this  time. 
It  has  been  talked  about  for  six  months.  I  know  they  have  a  large  force  there, 
and  a  quantity  of  heavy  guns  and  fortifications  there.  You  will  have  a  very 
heavy  obstacle  to  encounter  if  you  go  against  those  heavy  guns  there.  Suppose 
you  have  done  that,  cleaned  out  all  the  batteries  on  York  river,  and  made  your 
landing  there.  In  the  first  place  it  is  like  cleaning  out  the  batteries  on  the  Po 
tomac  below  here.  You  might  as  well  do  that  as  the  other,  if  you  can  do  the 
other. 

Question.  One  military  gentleman  said  he  supposed  you  could  turn  those  bat 
teries  at  the  head  of  York  river. 

Answer.  You  may  be  able  to  do  that,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking, 
and  one  that  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  risk.  (Illustrating  by  the  map.) 
There  is  West  Point,  from  which  there  is  a  railroad  to  Richmond,  twenty-five 
miles  distant.  Xow,  to  get  there  you  must  clean  out  all  the  batteries  on  York 
river  below  there.  If  you  can  do  that,  you  better  clean  out  the  batteries  on  the 
Potomac ;  for,  if  you  effect  a  landing  at  Aquia  creek,  you  have  but  fifteen  miles 
to  go  to  reach  Fredericksburg,  and  if  you  have  possession  of  Frcdericksburg 
they  are  not  going  to  remain  at  Manassas. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Is  the  army  of  the  Potomac  organized  at  the  present  time  for  an 
advance,  or  is  there  anything  further  that  should  be  done;  and  if  so,  what  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  present  organized  for  an  advance,  or  rather 
organized  as  1  would  have  it  organized,  if  the  question  were  left  to  me  to  or 
ganize  it  for  an  advance. 

Question.  Will  you  please  explain? 

Answer.  The  organization  is  quite  complete  so  far  as  brigades  are  concerned. 
Each  brigadier  general  has  a  sufficient  staff  of  his  own.  He  has  his  aides,  his 
chief  of  orders  and  correspondence,  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  his  quarter 
master,  and  his  commissary,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  the  service  necessary  for  the 
direction  of  men,  and  for  the  administration  of  troops  and  public  property,  have 
the  proper  representatives  at  his  headquarters.  The  division  commanders  have 
no  such  organization.  They  have  but  two  aides-de-camp  and  assistant  adjutant 
general  each.  They  have  no  quartermaster  and  no  commissary.  The  regula 
tions  of  the  army  contemplate  that  in  the  field  the  division  commander  shall  be 
the  centre  of  military  administration,  which  now  he  cannot  be.  The  rapid  pro 
motion  now  made  of  officers  of  the  regular  army  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  division  commanders  to  obtain  for  aides-de-camp  men  of  sufficient  experience 
and  judgment  to  act  efficiently  in  that  capacity. 

Divisions  are  now  commanded  by  brigadier  generals,  though  the  law  requires 
they  should  be  commanded  by  major  generals.  These  brigadier  generals  can 
have  lieutenants  as  aides-de-camp.  The  lieutenants  now  are  the  greenest 
officers  in  the  service.  Those  who  were  lieutenants  before  this  war  are  now 
captains  and  colonels  and  brigadier  generals.  It  is  difficult  to  get  one  of  the 
old  lieutenants  to  act  as  an  aide-de-camp.  I  have  offered  the  position  of  aide- 
de-camp,  which  is  generally  very  much  sought  for,  to  four  or  live  officers  of 
artillery;  but  they  now  command  batteries,  and  prefer  that  to  a  staff  position. 
The  rank  of  aides-de-camp  of  division  commanders  is  too  low  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  proper  amount  of  ability  required  for  that  position. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  higher  commands,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  efficiently 
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and  safely  to  operate  so  large  a  force  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — I 
assume  the  active,  moving,  striking  force  here  to  be  that — in  thirteen  divisions, 
under  thirteen  different  commanders.  They  must  be  massed.  They  vshould  be 
organized  into  corps-de-armie'e.  These  corps  ought  to  be  from  three  to  four 
divisions  each,  with  a  staff  proportioned  to  such  a  command.  There  should  be 
a  head  of  the  transportation  department,  a  quartermaster,  a  head  of  the  commis 
sary  department,  a  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  a  head  of  the  medical 
department,  and,  of  course,  a  head  of  the  department  of  orders  and  correspond 
ence,  which  we  call  an  assistant  adjutant  general.  There  should  be  a  sufficiency 
of  aides-de-camp  for  such  a  command;  and  there  should  be  something  by 
which  military  laws  should  be  enforced.  There  should  be  a  power  to  order  and 
create  courts-martial.  These  army  corps  should  each  be  an  army  of  itself,  for 
thirty  thousand  men  are  quite  enough  for  an  army. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Has  the  general-in-chief  the  power  to  organize  these  army  corps, 
or  does  it  require  legislation? 

Answer.  It  would  require  legislation  to  perfect  it.  He  has  the  power  to  begin 
it,  and  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  his  intention  to  so  organize  the  army 
When  General  Scott  was  here,  General  McClellan  said  he  could  not  do  it, 
because  General  Scott  was  opposed  to  it.  That  was  only  two  months  since. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Has  he  changed  his  opinion  since  then  that  you  know  of? 

Answer.  I  do  nof  know.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  some  time  about  it.  I 
said  to  him  when  I  went  to  Upton's  Hill  that  I  was  a  little  nervous  about  army 
corps ;  I  wanted  to  see  them  started.  When  he  first  came  on  here,  and  my  com 
mand  was  taken  from  me  and  I  was  put  down  to  eight  regiments,  I  asked  him  if 
that  was  a  permanent  or  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  He  said  it  was  purely 
temporary,  and  also  promised  me  an  army  corps  if  the  army  should  be  so  organ 
ized;  that  would  be  given  to  me  because  my  rank  gives  it  to  me. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  this  indispensable  before  you  make  a  movement 
upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  I  do.  I  am  personally  interested  in  this,  I  will  frankly 
say  to  you,  because  it  will  affect  my  position,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
it  will  do  so,  that  you  may  understand  how  much  of  personal  bias  there  may  be 
in  my  opinion  upon  the  matter.  Suppose  we  have  three  divisions  to  a  corps. 
Take  my  proposed  movement,  if  you  please,  and  suppose  the  army  to  have 
advanced  as  I  have  suggested.  Suppose  there  are  three  divisions  near  Vienna, 
three  at  Fairfax  C.  H.,  three  down  on  the  railroad,  and  three  at  Occoquan. 
Suppose  that  some  trouble  takes  place.  The  general-in-chief  may  be  in  Alex 
andria,  or  in  Washington,  or  at  some  other  place.  You  must  have  sufficient 
force  and  sufficient  power  in  one  man  to  hold  in  command  at  least  30,000  men 
near  him,  if  he  has  against  him  so  large  a  body  of  the  enemy.  I  have  appre 
hensions  of  going  out  all  divided  up  in  this  way,  each  equal  with  his  neighbor. 
As  I  said  to  the  general,  •'  The  reasons  that  cause  you  to  want  time  to  perfect 
the  organization  of  your  whole  army  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  with  us, 
because  you  expect  to  have  army  corps,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  corps 
are  to  be,  so  that  we  may  get  the  staff  ready,  and  get  the  machinery  around  us 
so  as  to  properly  control  and  govern  this  amount  of  men."  And  why  it  is  not 
done,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  or  why,  if  it  is  not  to  be  done,  it  is  not  to  be  done,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  always  looked  upon  it,  and  he  himself  has  looked  upon  it,  as 
indispensable. 

We  ought  to  have  each  department  at  the  head  of  the  army  fully  organ 
ized.  Each  commander  of  division  should  have  a  quartermaster,  and  not  have 
everything  go  up  to  headquarters.  You  might  as  well  have  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States  act  upon  every  $20  case,  as  to  expect  the  quarter 
master  general  to  decide  every  unimportant  matter  in  his  department. 

Question.  In  regard  to  these  aides-de-camp:  how  many  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  for  the  general-in-chief  to  have  ? 

Answer.  It  depends  upon  what  he  is  going  to  do.  If  he  is  going  to  play 
Supreme  Court,  and  district  court,  and  county  court,  and  everything,  all  the  way 
through,  he  will  want  an  immense  number  of  them,  and  cannot  do  it  then. 

Question.  Suppose  the  army  is  organized  as  you  propose,  how  many  would 
be  necessary  for  him  then  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  from  ten  to  twelve  would  do. 

Question.  Is  it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  military  men,  or  would 
intelligent,  well-read  men  do  1 

Answer.  One  great  defect  is,  that  we  have  taken  our  best  combatants  and  put 
them,  into  non-combatant  corps.  Look  over  the  army  list,  and  you  will  find  that 
our  best  artillery  officers,  for  instance,  are  assistant  quartermasters  or  commissa 
ries  of  subsistence,  &c.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  competent,  responsible  mm 
to  spend  our  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  But  I  do  think  you  might 
have  got  good  forwarding  transportation  merchants  or  express  merchants,  men 
of  character,  for  such  positions,  and  not  taken  these  good  men  away  from  us. 
The  position  of  aide-de-camp  on  my  staff  is  going  begging.  I  have  not  the 
highest  reputation  in  the  world,  but  1  have  some  character,  and  I  know  very  well 
that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  they  would  not  object  to  going  on  my 
staff.  They  say  so.  But  they  say  that  they  command  batteries,  or  are  commis 
saries  of  subsistence,  where  they  are  captains,  while  I  only  propose  to  make 
them  lieutenants.  Some  say,  also,  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  go  on  the  staff; 
that  they  must  buy  horses,  and  go  to  other  expenses  which  do  not  come  upon 
them  in  other  positions. 

They  should  be  men  of  military  intelligence.  Take  this  case,  for  instance  : 
Suppose  I  send  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Tyler  to  beg  him  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  lie  goes  to  Gen"ral  Tyler  and  tells  him.  General  Tyler  says,  "I  do 
not  know  about  that;  what  does  he  mean  by  pressing  an  attack,  to  go  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river?"  or,  whatever  the  movement  may  be,  "Dries  h«'  want  me 
to  do  this,  or  to  do  that?"  The  aide-de-camp  ought  to  know  sufficiently  about 
military  matters  to  understand  my  order,  and  be  able  to  say,  "  \'es,  h"  does  mean 
that  you  should  push  your  infantry  across,  and  do  so  and  so."  An  aide-de-camp 
should  have  sufficient  scope  of  mind  and  understanding  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  to  say  what  should  be  done  at  once,  for  live  minutes  is  everything  some 
times;  and  time  lost,  all  is  lost,  in  many  situations. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,   Dcccmli-r  20,  1SGJ. 
General  JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Brigadier  general,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments  in 
General  McDowell's  division.     I  was  appointed  about  the  first  of  August  last. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  or  the 
military  operations  that  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  whatever.     You  mean  as  to  the  plans  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  I  suppose. 
Question.    Yes,  sir. 
I 

— 11) 
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rumors,  which  seem  to  come  from  good  authority,  at  various  times,  that  there 
was  to  be  some  onward  movement.     But  to  say  "I  know,"  I  know  nothing. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  council  of  the  general-in-chief  with  his  gen 
erals  that  you  know  of  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Question.  Are  there  any  complaints  over  your  way  that  high  officers  in  the 
army  are  not  consulted  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  are.  But  I  think  the  fact  is  not  generally  known. 
I  think  many  officers  of  a  subordinate  rank — of  less  rank  than  commanders  of 
divisions — do  not  know  that  commanders  of  divisions  have  not  been  consulted. 
I  have  got  that  impression  from  conversing  with  some  of  them.  I  have  men 
tioned  the  fact  to  brother  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  myself,  and  they  were 
very  much  surprised,  and  could  hardly  credit  it.  I  stated  that  it  was  my  im 
pression  that  tne  division  commanders  had  not  been  consulted,  from  what  I  had 
heard  from  three  or  four  of  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  brigade  with  regard  to  the  health 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  at  this  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  in  excellent  condition.  And  my  brigade,  I  hope,  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  about  me.  I  think  it  is  in  very  excellent 
health  and  very  efficient  condition,  and  in  as  good  a  state  of  discipline  as  volun 
teers  can  be  brought  to  in  the  time. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  to  drill  them  in  camps  until  the  spring 
would  improve  their  condition? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  not,  but  would  rather  impair  it. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  there  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  remarkably  good  for  the  season.  Perhaps  not  once 
in  twenty  years  have  the  roads  at  Christmas  been  jn  as  good  condition  as  they 
are  now.  Having  had  this  long  period  of  dry  weather,  with  but  one  rain,  the 
roads  are  very  good.  They  are  very  easily  affected  by  rains.  Even  the  rain, 
of  the  other  day  had  a  great  deal  of  effect  upon  them. 

Question.  Although  not  an  old  army  officer,  you  have  no  doubt  turned  your 
attention  a  great  deal  to  the  study  of  military  affairs.  Is  your  army  organized 
now  according  to  the  approved  mode  of  organizing  a  great  army  to  take  the 
field? 

Answer.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  separate  my  own  opinion  from  those 
I  have  heard  expressed  by  officers  of  higher  rank.     But  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  handle  this  army  in  the  field,  with  its  present 
organization,  in  so  many  distinct  divisions. 
.    Question.  In  your  judgment,*how  should  it  be  organized? 

Answer.  Into  army  corps  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  each.  That  would 
be  as  many  as  could  well  be  handled  in  an  army  corps.  The  present  organiza 
tion  into  divisions  may  be  made  to  work  with  the  assistance  of  the  electric  tele 
graph,  with  the  commander-iu-chief  always  in  reach.  Take  our  position  upon 
Upton's  Hill  to-day,  in  front.  If  General  McDowell  should  be  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  he  has  General  Porter  within  a  mile  and  a  half  on  one  side,  and 
General  Blenker  within  two  miles  on  the  other  side,  with  their  divisions.  Gen 
eral  McDowell  could  not  order  them  up  to  support  him,  nor  tell  them  how  to  do 
it.  He  could  only  say  to  them,  "1  am  attacked  and  need  assistance;"  and 
leave  it  to  them  to  do  as  they  thought  best.  His  course  would  be  to  telegraph 
to  General  McClellan,  and  then  General  McClellan  would  telegraph  back  to 
General  Porter  and  General  Blenker,  and  tell  them  what  to  do.  And  that  loss 
of  time,  even  where  you  have  the  telegraph,  might  be  very  serious;  and  where 
you  have  not  the  telegraph,  it  might  be  fatal.  European  armies,  and  all  great 
armies  that  I  have  ever  read  of,  are  organized  under  separate  commands  of  from 
20,000  to  40,000  troops  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  army.  You  find 
them  seldom  over  20,000  to  30,000;  perhaps  sometimes  60,000. 
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Question.  Have  yon  any  knowledge,  or  any  means  of  obtaining  it,  of  the 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  us. 

Answer.  The  sources  of  supply  that  were  open  to  us,  until  within  a  very  few  days, 
were  these :  runaway  negroes  coming  in  our  lines,  deserters  coming  in,  and  pris 
oners  taken  from  the  enemy;  likewise  the  information  collected  by  scouts,  who 
go  out,  but  do  not  go  exactly  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy—  or  not  very  much 
within  their  lines — very  slightly.  From  those  sources  information  is  vague ; 
generally  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  full.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  full 
information.  I  have  scouts  who  go  out,  for  instance,  to  Fairfax  Court-House; 
there  are  a  number  of  Union  men  near  Fairfax  Court-House  with  whom  these 
scouts  communicate,  and  also  some  intelligent  negroes.  From  these  various 
sources  a  great  deal  of  information  is  obtained.  It  is  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  definite  enough.  The  way  in  which  we  get  at  the  iwimbers  of  the 
enemy  from  such  sources  is  by  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  their 
camps,  the  number  of  their  regiments,  and  then  we  multiply  that  by  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  average  force  of  their  regiments.  We  have  several  times  had 
parties  come  in  who  would  tell  us  how  many  camps  there  were,  for  instance,  at 
Fairfax  Court-House;  how  many  at  Centrcville;  and,  not  so  definitely,  but  ap 
proximately,  the  number  at  Manassas.  In  that  way  we  have  had  some  mate 
rials  for  getting  an  estimate  of  their  strength.  But  latterly  an  order  has  been 
issued  prohibiting  the  commanders  in  front  from  examining  these  parties  as  they 
came  in.  We  are  now  obliged  to  send  them  to  headquarters.  That  order  took 
effect  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  we  now  send  them  in  without  examination  to 
any  great  extent.  I  know  that  General  McDowell  told  me  it  would  not  be  a 
breach  of  the  order  to  examine  them  sufficiently  for  us  to  knnw  whether  the 
enemy  were  going  to  attack  us  at  once.  Then  there  have  boon  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  movements  of  these  scouts.  There  is  difficulty  in  getting  passes 
through  the  lines;  so  that  within  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  not  had  so  much 
information  as  previously.  I  do  not  know  the  object  of  it. 

Question.  Can  they  not  trust  their  generals  there? 

Answer.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  there  has  IVCMI  carelessness  in 
allowing  the  information  thus  collected  to  find  its  way  into  the  public  press. 
That  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  that  has  occurred  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  where  that  has  occurred,  but  it  may  have,  been  the  ca.se.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  explanation  of  the  order.  It  is  simply  an  order  that 
we  shall  not  examine  these  persons,  but  send  them  in  to  headquarters. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  preparation  that  is  being  made  for  an  advance, 
or  for  your  going  into  winter  quarters  1 

Answer.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject.  Of  course  it  is  well  known 
that  the  commander-in-chief  has  been  accumulating  troops  and  transportation 
here,  but  how  much  transportation  I  do  not  know.  I  have  sevn  nothing  within 
the  last  month  which  indicated  an  early  advance.  Troops,  h  >rses,  transporta 
tion,  cavalry,  artillery,  &e.,  have  been  arriving  here,  but  1  do  not  r-ee  any  other 
indication  of  an  advance. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  They  have  been  arriving  all  the  time  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  suppose  they  are  brought  here  for  some  purpose. 

By  the  chairman. 

Question.  And  your  opinion  is  that  this  new  organization  nine -t  take  place 
before  a  movement  can  well  be  made  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so.  That  is  a  subject,  however,  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  General  McDowell  would  be  a  thousand  times  morr;  valuable  than 
mine.  I  only  judge  from  the  condition  of  things  where  we  are.  If  we  were 
attacked  to-day,  General  McDowell  could  not  call  upon  General  Porter  to  come 
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to  his  assistance  except  by  this  circuitous  route.  And  the  troops  are  very  much 
concentrated  here  now,  as  much  so,  probably,  as  they  would  be  if  we  should 
move  on.  They  are  now  in  a  very  compact  form. 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  cavalry,  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that  1 
IIow  many  can  he  used  to  advantage  in  this  army  over  the  river  1 

Answer.  A  very  small  number  in  that  country.  The  country  is  very  poorly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  It  is  a  wooded  country,  full  of  defiles.  It  is  a 
country  of  the  worst  character  for  cavalry.  The  roads  are  narrow,  running 
through  thick,  second  growth  pines,  which  is  almost  impervious  to  horsemen. 
It  is  difficult  to  move  even  infantry  through  it. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  10,000  cavalry  would  be  sufficient? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  that  number  could  be  used  to  advan 
tage.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  contingency  in  which  cavalry  could  be  used  in 
any  numbers,  except  in  case  of  a  complete  rout  of  the  enemy,  after  they  had 
become  completely  disorganized.  In  this  country  they  could  be  used  in  no 
other  manner.  A  small  number  could  be  used  for  patrolling,  carriers,  &c. 
Each  brigade  commander  has  a  few  for  such  purposes,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
opinion  of •  cavalry  officers  "generally.  Several  of  them  have  expressed  the 
opinion  to  me  that  cavalry  could  not  be  used  in  this  country ;  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  the  same,  I  understand,  until  you  get  beyond  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  and  indeed  mostly  of  that  character  until  you  get  to  Richmond.  It  is  a 
little  more  open  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  perhaps ;  but  there  are  defiles  on 
the  road  between  here  and  Fairfax,  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  are  as  difficult 
for  cavalry  as  any  mountain  pass  would  be,  where  they  could  be  cut  off  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  a  campaign  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  the  winter, 
could  be  had  against  the  enemy's  lines  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  slow  and  cautious  movement  could  be  had.  It  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  on  account  of  transportation.  The  men  would  also  be  ex 
posed  to  considerable  suffering ;  but  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country  is  favor 
able  to  a  winter  campaign.  The  men,  with  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  their 
officers,  could  be  preserved  from  perishing,  although  they  might  suffer  a  little. 
In  thick  woods,  like  those  in  front  of  us,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  you  could  move  an  army  into  the  thick  pines,  and  the  men 
could  make  themselves  comfortable,  unless  in  th«  case  of  a  long  driving  rain 
storm. 

Question.  Suppose  that  in  point  of  numbers  our  forces  and  those  of  the 
enemy  have  remained  ths  same  as  they  were  six  weeks  ago,  have  we  gained 
anything  by  waiting  until  this  time  for  an  advance  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  The  troops  are  a  little  improved  in  drill,  that  is  in 
marching  and  the  manual,  and  the  officers  are  a  little  more  familiar  with  the 
tactics  than  they  were.  There  has  been  a  little  improvement  in  that  respect  in 
the  army,  but  not  of  a  very  marked  character. 

Question.  Not  enough  to  overbalance  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  in 
creased  inclemency  of  the  weather  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  not,  by  any  means.  The  troops  are  still  in  very 
good  spirits.  They  have  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  active  service  this  winter; 
but  I  think  if  it  should  become  generally  understood  in  the  army  that  we  are  : 
not  to  have  any  active  service  this  winter,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  volunteers  here.  The  volunteers,  as  I  know  to  be  the  case  with  those  from 
New  York,  embrace  a  great  many  men  of  intelligence  and  property.  Many 
have  left  their  families  under  circumstances  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
have  come  here  from  patriotic  motives.  If  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
going  into  winter  quarters,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  here  at 
all.  The  applications  for  furloughs  are  now  ten  times  wh^t  they  were  in  tl>e 
ssuimnor.  The  men  want  10  go  home  aiid  see  their  families,  us  they  are  dohtd 
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nothing  here.  Our  time  is  largely  occupied  by  these  applications,  which  are 
very  pressing.  Both  officers  and  men  are  pressing  for  furloughs  to  go  home, 
under  the  impression  that  nothing  particular  is  going  to  be  done. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  in  your  judgment,  your  men  would  be  im 
proved  by  the  experience  they  would  obtain  by  remaining  in  camp  during  all 
winter  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  The  winter  is  very  unfavorable  for 
drilling..  The  only  improvement  which  could  be  made  by  years  of  discipline 
of  this  volunteer  force  is  in  the  further  education  of  the  officers  in  tactics, 
that  is,  in  evolutions  of  the  line  and  battalion  movements.  But  the  winter  is  a 
very  unfavorable  season  for  that.  Some  improvement,  however,  could  be  made. 
Officers  could  be  made  to  study,  and  could  be  made  to  drill;  and  occasionally, 
in  weather  like  this,  the  troops  could  be  drilled  in  evolutions  of  the  line.  But 
I  think  the  men  would  be  dispirited  and  discouraged  by  it.  Besides,  there 
would  be  the  large  diminution  that  always  takes  place  in  a  large  army  from 
desertion,  deaths,  and  discharges,  and  from  various  other  causes.  An  army  is 
always  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  is  necessary  always  to  keep  filling  up  by 
recruiting.  I  do  not  think  the  men  would  be  better  in  tliQ  spring  under  any 
circumstances,  even  if  they  were  in  good  spirits.  The  officers  of  the  line  might 
be  improved  if  they  had  efficient  working  commanders,  who  would  compel  them 
to  study,  and  who  would  drill  them  themselves  at  officers'  drill. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  But  generally  you  think  it  would  tend  to  demoralize  the  army  to 
put  it  into  winter  quarters  ? 

Answer.  It  would  demoralize  them  immensely  The  officers  would  feel  it. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible1  to  enforce  discipline.  And  even  if  the  men  were 
not  discouraged,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  improved.  They  understand 
their  duties  well  enough  now.  A  private  is  soon  taught  his  part  of  his  duties. 
There  is  not  much  for  him  to  learn  but  the  manual.  The  difficulty  has  been 
to  educate  the  officers.  But  their  education  has  been  going  on;  it  is  going  on 
now,  and  it  could  be  continued  somewhat  during  the  winter.  But  they  would 
be  dispirited  by  it,  and  you  could  not  make  them  apply  themselves  as  much  as 
they  ought. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  movement  should  be  made  ? 

Answer.  It  seems  almost  presumptuous  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
question.  But  as  you  ask  me,  I  will  answer  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
110  doubt  about  it :  that  we  must,  beyond  all  question,  make  a  movement.  I 
think  we  are  largely  superior  to^our  enemies  in  numbers,  and  we  have  a  vast 
superiority  in  artillery.  And  I  think,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  that  we  arc; 
vastly  superior  to  them  in  discipline.  They  are  brave  men,  and  ardent  in  their 
cause,-  they  fight  very  well  when  we  meet  them.  We  arc  superior  to  them  in 
discipline — about  the  numbers  I  am  not  so  sure.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
them,  however,  I  am  sure  we  are  superior  to  them  in  discipline. 

Question.  How  are  they  off  for  clothing,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
learn  from  their  prisoners  ] 

Answer.  Very  badly  off.  We  get  very  reliable  accounts  in  that  respect  from 
negroes  and  from  citizens  who  have  seen  them.  There  are  citizens  near  Fairfax 
Court-House  who  see  their  troops  there,  but  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  Centre- 
villc  or  Manassas.  The  enemy  takes  very  extraordinary  precautions  to  pre 
vent  us  from  learning  their  numbers.  And  if  any  citizen  goes  to  Centrevillc  or 
Manassas  he  is  kept  there,  and  not  allowed  to  return.  But  these  citizens  see 
detachments  of  their  troops.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Webster,  living  a  little 
way  out  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  saw  some  regiments  pass  his  house,  and  he 
gives  a  very  reliable  account  of  their  condition  as  to  clothing. 
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Question.  Docs  your  division  return  these  fugitives  to  the  rebels  when  they 
come  in  your  lines  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  return  them.  I  have  had  applications  for  them, 
but  I  have  always  said  that  it  was  not  a  matter  that  1  could  dispose  of;  that  I 
should  let  the  higher  authorities  treat  of  that  matter. 

•  By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  You  retain  them,  do  you? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  let  them  go  where  they  please. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Have  any  been  given  up  in  your  division  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  known  of  none  being  given  up  by  General  McDowell, 
or  in  his  division. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  weather  would  be  as  good,  or  the 
roads  in  as  favorable  condition  for  marching,  in  March  as  now  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  now  perfectly  passable.  There  is  no  objection,  to-day, 
on  the  score  of  roads.  The  danger  is  that  this  weather  may  not  last.  It  is  very 
unseasonable  weather — very  extraordinary.  We  have  had  only  one  rain  in 
nearly  four  weeks.  The  roads  are  far  better  now  than  we  had  any  right  to  ex 
pect  they  would  be ;  and  they  are  better  than  they  will  be  in  March.  Take  one 
year  with  another,  and  the  roads  will  not  be  in  as  good  condition  before  the  first 
of  May  as  they  are  now. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  TVill  you  state  what  facilities  you  have  now  for  furnishing  your 
horses  with  forage  ? 

Answer.  It  all  comes  over  the  railroad  from  Baltimore,  except  a  very  little, 
now  and  then,  by  a  vessel  which  may  run  the  blockade.  There  is  a  very  little 
gathered  up  in  the  country  here,  but  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
amount.  The  supply  is  very  short.  As  many  as  ten  days  out  of  the  last  twenty 
we  have  had  no  hay,  except  what  we  gathered  up  in  the  country,  and  the  sup 
ply  there  is  very  short.  We  have  not  been  required  to  gather  it,  but  we  have 
done  so  when  we  could.  When  we  have  made  requisition  upon  the  department 
for  hay,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  They  give  the  artillery  and  the 
cavalry  the  preference.  My  requisition  was  for  private  horses  and  for  trans 
portation  in  the  brigade.  Probably  the  artillery  would  tell  you  they  had  enough. 

Question.  Are  you  able,  now,  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  ahead  to 
enable  you  to  undertake  an  expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  know  we  have  not  at  this  moment ;  at  least,  I  have  very  good  evi 
dence  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  at  this  moment  AVC  have  not  on  hand  a  "week's, 
or  even  three  days',  supply  of  forage  for  the  army  here. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  27,  1861. 
General  M.  C.  MEIGS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  facilities  have  you  now  for  transportation,  provided  the  army 
should  move  on  to  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  You  mean  the  army  here,  I  suppose  ? 

Question.  Yes,  .sir;  the  army  across  the  river.     Suppose  they  were  to  move 
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out  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  along  tlieir  lines  anywhere,  what  facilities  have 
you  for  providing  the  necessary  transportation? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  yon  an  exact  statement,  but  I  can  give  yon  an  ap 
proximate  one.  I  talked,  yesterday,  with  General  Van  Vlict,  the  particular 
quartermaster  of  this  army,  and  he  says  that  he  considers  that  they  have  4,500 
wagons.  There  are  a  thousand  wagons,  and  over,  constantly  employed  moving 
about  the  city,  and  there  is  a  certain  number  with  each  regiment  camping  out 
in  the  environs.  At  Perryville,  where  we  established  a  depot,  I  collected  about 
13,000  mules  and  horses — mostly  mules,  for  I  did  not  send  many  horses  there. 
The  most  of  the  horses  that  have  been  sent  there  have  been  withdrawn,  except 
some  disabled  horses,  and  sonic  worn  down  sent  there  to  recover.  There  are 
about  2,000  wagons  there. 

Question.  Are  those  in  addition  to  the  4,500  you  mentioned  1 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  certainly.  I  should  want  to  look  at  my  reports  before 
I  could  say  certainly  whether  that  number  is  in  addition  to  those  General  Van 
Vliet  spoke  of  or  not.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure.  There  were  considera 
bly  over  a  thousand  wagons  here  when  I  was  called  upon,  to  provide  some  300 
at  one  time,  and  200  or  300  at  another.  General  Van  Vliet  includes  the  wagons 
that  are  up  with  General  Banks's  division,  and  those  down  in  Hooker's  division, 
and  those  scattered  among  the  camps.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  count  on  more 
than  4,500  wagons  altogether  as  available  for  this  army.  Those  at  Perryville 
must  have  been  included  in  this  aggregate. 

Question.  Now,  being  a  layman,  as  it  were,  I  could  not  tell  much  Avhat  could 
be  done  even  with  that  number.  Your  opinion  would  be  valuable  as  to  how  far 
they  would  go.  Now,  suppose  the  army  should  advance  south  of  Manassas 
in  order  to  reach  the  railroad  there ;  suppose  that  should  be  the  direction  they 
should  take? 

Answer.  Manassas,  I  understand,  is  about  2S  miles  from  here. 

Question.  I  suppose  you  could  make  use  of  the  Alexandria  railroad  to  some 
extent  on  an  expedition  of  that  kind,  could  you  not  ? 

Answer.  In  any  forward  movement  we  should  have  to  repair  the  railroads 
behind  us,  and  use  the  wagons  for  distribution  from  railroad  points. 

Question.  And  then  we  can  hardly  count  upon  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
for  a  great  while  '? 

Answer.  It  will  grow  colder,  I  suppose.  It  takes  500  wagons  and  2,000 
horses  to  carry  the  reserve  ammunition — that  which  the  men  do  not  carry  in 
their  cartridge-boxes,  and  the  artillery  do  not  carry  in  their  caissons.  General 
Van  Vliet,  some  time  ago,  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  orders  to  reserve  trans 
portation  for  the  reserve  ammunition.  The  men  want  100  rounds  of  ammuni 
tion.  They  would  carry  40  rounds  in  their  cartridge-boxes ;  the  other  60  rounds 
would  be  carried  in  tlieir  wagons. 

Question.  Suppose  an  expedition  was  to  be  fitted  out  to  go  up  the  York 
river,  or  the  James  river,  for  instance.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  furnish 
provisions  and  transportation  for  it  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  government  has  had  employed  until  lately  every  sea 
going  steamer  of  the  United  States  in  the  service.  At  the  time  we  sent  down 
the  Port  Royal  expedition  every  steamer  fit  to  go  to  sea  was  in  the  service. 

Question.  I  refer  more  particularly  of  furnishing  such  an  expedition  with 
provisions,  supposing  you  to  have  the  shipping. 

Answer.  The  provisions  would  follow  the  expedition.  Provide  the  men,  and 
the  provisions  would  be  furnished. 

Question.  They  would  be  ready  in  time,  you  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  -it  would  take  a  few  days. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 
Question.    In  an  expedition  of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  transport  your 
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laud  transportation,  I  suppose;  that  is,  the  moment  you  left  the  water  you  must 
have  ready  the  wagons,  and  about  the  same  transportation  train  as  you  would 
require  on  the  land  here  to  move,  say  30  miles  from  your  water  base  ?   • 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  One  thing  has  occurred  to  me.  Those  camps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  are  located  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  river  ;  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  they  would  average,  would  they  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Question.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  their  being  located  so  far  off  from 
the  river  ? 

Answer.  We  hold  that  much  of  the  country.  When  our  camps  were  nearer 
the  enemy  came  up  to  our  picket  lines.  We  cannot  throw  out  our  pickets 
more  than  so  'far  from  camp. 

Question.  But  suppose  no  movement  was  contemplated  on  Manassas,  what 
object  is  there  to  hold  that  strip  of  country'? 

Answer.  The  enemy  would  have  that  much  further  to  fight  his  way  in,  if  he 
chooses  to  make  a  dash  at  us. 

Question.  And  he  would  have  that  much  further  for  his  transportation  ? 

Answer.  He  has  always  held  his  main  body  of  troops  back  at  Manassas. 

Question.  Suppose  our  attitude  here  is  to  be  entirely  defensive;  that  we  do 
not  contemplate  an  aggressive  movement  upon  them ;  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to 
have  our  army  lay  closer  to  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  as  it  would.  We  must  have  the  wagons 
ready  for  a  movement  at  any  moment,  and  they  are  better  employed  in  carrying 
provisions  from  the  river  than  they  would  be  in  lying  idle.  It  gives  the  horses 
daily  exercise.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  army  is  to  stand  here  forever. 
If  you  detach  a  portion  to  be  sent  somewhere  else,  you  must  have  transportation 
ready.  Some  regiments  were  to  come  from  Harrisburg,  and  they  called  upon 
me  to  buy  300  or  400  wagons  immediately.  I  asked  General  McClellan  if  they 
could  not  be  drawn  from  the  Perry ville  depot.  I  considered  that  I  had  no  right 
to  detach  these  here,  because  I  brought  them  here,  and  they  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  commanding  the  army,  and  we  must  have  his  authority 
to  move  a  wagon  away.  I  knew  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  too  much 
transportation.  The  end  was  a  request  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Harrisburg  to 
send  such  wagons  as  they  had  with  the  regiments,  and  to  hire  what  transporta 
tion  might  be  necessary  for  their  march,  to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  march. 
The  colonel  of  a  regiment,  if  he  has  his  own  way,  will  not  move  from  the  camp 
where  he  has  organized,  unless  he  has  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  wagons,  and  often 
more ;  and  twenty  wagons  take  one  hundred  and  twenty  mules  and  eighty  horses. 

Question.  Do  you  mid  difficulty  in  supplying  this  great  number  of  horses  with 
provender  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  but  one  route  of  supply  now — this  railroad,  which 
is  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  and  I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  horses  were 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the  saying  is.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
surplus.  We  have  too  much,  cavalry. 

Question.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you — whether,  in  your  judgment 
as  a  military  man,  we  could  dispense,  without  detriment  to  the  service,  with 
any  of  these  cavalry  regiments  here  *? 

Answer.  I  have  not  talked  with  General  McClellan  on  the  subject,  and  can 
only  give  you  my  own  opinion.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  we  have 
here ;  but,  as  I  find  the  great  difficulty  is  to  supply  them  with  provender,  and 
as  most  of  the  men  arc  raw,  and  some  of  them  are  not  very  efficient,  I  think  it 
probable  we  could  do  with  less  cavalry  than  we  have  here.  The  field  for  cavalry, 
1  think,  is  in  the  west. 
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Question.  "We  are,  of  course,  endeavoring:  to  trim  off  any  unnecessary  expenses 
where  we  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  service.  We  want  to  ascertain 
about  all  those  matters.  Now,  the  cavalry  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the  service. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country  here  I  suppose  a  large  amount  of  cavalry  could 
not  he  used  to  advantage  I 

Answer.  Just  over  the  river — between  here  and  Centreville — the  country  is 
such  that  a  large  quantity  of  cavalry  could  no!  be  used.  I  understand  that 
beyond  there  the  country  opens  out  more,  is  more  cultivated,  less  wooded,  and 
cavalry  can  be  used  there  if  we  could  get  the  means  to  them  to  support  them. 

Question.  Would  you  advise  the  disbanding  of  any  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry 
now  on  hand  "here  I 

Answer.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide. 

Question.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  but,  of  course,  we  must  solve  it.  If  we 
can  dispense,  without  injury  to  the  service,  with  anything  that  is  supernumerary, 
we  should  like  to  do  so.' 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  men  would  think  of  that.  They  were  en 
listed  as  cavalry,  and  were  promised  to  be  mounted.  Many  of  them  are  not 
mounted.  Some  time  ago  I  talked  with  (Jem-nil  McClellan,  and  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  mount  no  more  regiments  until  those;  already  mounted  were  armed. 
Some  that  are  mounted  are  not  armed,  and  some  that  are  armed  are  not  mounted. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  it  would  create  a  feeling  of  great  dis 
satisfaction  if  you  undertook  to  dismount  a  cavalry  regiment.  And  in  the  case 
of  those  not  mounted  yet,  it  would  require  great  skill  and  prudence  to  keep  them 
in  good  heart  if  you  did  not  mount  them.  Whether  the  patriotism  of  the  men 
is  sufficient  to  stand  being  disappointed  in  the  possession  of  the  horses  they 
have  been  led  to  expect  is  a  question  with  which  we  must  contend. 

l>y  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  If  they  are  not  mounted,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  muster  them 
out  of  the  service  rather  than  to  keep  them  in? 

Answer.  If  we  disband  them  at  once,  that  would  stop  the  expense  accordingly. 

Question.  I  suppose  the  government  has  the  same  power  to  dismount  those 
men  that  it  has  in  the  case  of  regulars'? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  would  probably  think  that  it  was  a  want  of  good 
faith  towards  them. 

Question.  Suppose  you  were  to  proffer  them  the  position  of  heavy  artillery. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  have  advised ;  that  the  cavalry  not  mounted  be  drilled 
as  artillery,  and  let  them  garrison  our  forts.  We  have  had  that  difficulty  here, 
that  the  fortifications  we  have  constructed  have  been  left  without  garrisons.  I 
ought  not  to  say  that,  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  so  reported.  An  engineer  officer 
told  me  that  when  General  McCalPs  division  was  moyed  over  the  river,  in  con 
sequence  of  some  threatening  movement  at  Chain  Bridge,  if  he  had  not  been  up 
there  the  fort  would  have  been  left  without  a  garrison.  lie  called  attention  to 
it,  and  a  garrison  was  left.  I  know  that  garrisons  have  been  changed  several 
times.  And  all  the  time,  and  expense,  and  knowledge  gained  by  those  men  in 
drilling  as  artillery,  getting  the  range  of  their  guns,  is  that  much  loss  if  they  are 
not  employed. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Why  leave  the  fortifications  without  a  garrison'? 

Answer.  A  regiment  is  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fortification.  A 
detail  is  made  from  that  regiment  to  garrison  the  fort.  When  the  regiment  was 
.ordered  to  move  forward,  the  part  garrisoning  the  fort  moved  forward  with  the 
rest.  The  garrison  was  replaced  afterwards,  and  I  suppose  very  quickly. 

Question.  You  are  an  experienced  military  man,  whose  opinions  we  want  to 
get  at.  Xow,  in  your  judgment,  can  we  move  forward  against  the  enemy  this 
winter,  or  must  we  retire  into  winter  quarters? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  General  McClellan's  intentions  are. 

Question.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  intentions.  I  merely  want  your  opinion  as 
a  military  man. 

Answer.  I  have  always  avoided  asking  anybody,  who  was  responsible,  what 
his  intentions  were.  If  he  chose  to  tell  me,  I  was  willing  to  hear  them.  But 
I  suppose  that  General  McClellan  intends  to  move  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  his 
army  is  ready.  I  have  been  fooking  for  a  forward  movement  at  any  moment. 
I  am  not  talking  about  anything  he  has  said ;  I  am  only  reasoning  about  the 
matter  myself.  My  opinion  has  not  been  asked,  and  I  have  not  been  consulted, 
of  which  I  do  not  complain.  General  McClellan  has  said  to  me  that  he  wished 
me  to  call  and  see  him  some  evening,  as  he  desired  to  talk  with  me  over  his 
plans.  But  we  are  both  busy  men,  and  have  little  time  to  spare.  I  went  to  his 
house  one  evening,  but  he  was  out.  I  have  not  gone  again,  for  I  supposed  that 
when  he  wanted  me  he  would  send  for  me.  That  time,  I  suppose,  has  not 
come  yet.  I  have  been  looking  at  any  moment  for  a  movement ;  and  I  suppose 
that  if  the  Port  Royal  expedition  had  realized  the  hopes  of  many  of  its  pro 
jectors,  and  had  caused  a  movement  of  the  army  of  the  enemy  across  the  river, 
a  forward  movement  would  have  been  made  by  us.  It  did  not  cause  a  move 
ment  of  that  army,  and  I  never  supposed  it  would.  If  that  expedition  had 
been  composed  of  disciplined  troops,  rather  than  of  troops  perfectly  green,  as 
many  of  them  were,  and  had  been  organized  with  the  intention  of  striking  at 
Savannah  or  Charleston,  and  they  had  moved  forward  promptly  upon  landing, 
I  think  we  might  have  struck  a  great  blow  there,  and  that  would  have  disor 
ganized  the  army  over  here.  The  mere  taking  of  that  island,  although  it  is 
important  to  the  navy,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  country,  is  not  calculated  to  break 
up.  the  army  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Now,  as,  in  your  judgment,  the  army  can  and  ought  to  make  a 
movement,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  plan  to  be  followed  ? 

Answer.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  am  not  responsible  for 
this  movement. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Your  last  remarks  were  based  upon  what  you  supposed  were  in 
tentions  now  entertained,  and  not  on  any  knowledge.  Now,  in  view  of  the  pos 
ture  of  our  military  position  here,  and- the  position  of  the  enemy,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  a  forward  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  General  McClellan  is  equal  to  his  posi 
tion  ;  I  hope  that  he  is.  A  great  commander  does  not  arise  more  than  once  in 
a  century,  and  we  have  yet  to  prove  whether  General  McClellan,  or  anybody 
in  this  country,  has  the  elements  of  a  great  commander. 

Question.  We  do  not  want  to  speak  of  his  abilities,  one  way  or  the  other ; 
we  merely  want  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  a  forward  movement 
now. 

Answer.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  must  make  a  forward  movement ;  that 
we  cannot  make  an  end  of  this  Rebellion  until  we  destroy  the  Manassas  army. 
If  we  make  a  Waterloo  battle  of  it,  then  the  rebellion  is  ended.  But  if  we 
should  be  defeated,  then  you  can  judge  from,,  the  battle  of  last  summer  what  the 
effect  would  be.  I  think  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  next  battle 
at  Manassas.  And  the  responsibilities  are  so  great  that  any  commander  should 
be  very  careful  before  he  made  a  move.  The. expenses  of  the  armies  are  very 
exhausting  on  boy;h  sides.  It  is  terrible  to  us  ;  it  must  be  worse  to  them.  Our 
paper  is  at  par ;  theirs  is  at  forty  per  jcent.  discount,  and,  therefore,  their  ex 
penses  must  be  greatly  increased.  But  they  have  a  despotism  there,  and  no 
one  dares  to  object.  No  doubt,  in  a  war,  a  single  commander,  with  abilities  com 
mensurate  to  his  responsibilities,  is  better  than  all  the  generals  ill  the  world  in 
council.  Napoleon  never  called  a.  council  of  war  in  his  life.  He  talked  with 
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his  officers,  discovered  their  plans,  but  did  not  tell  them  what  he  himself  in 
tended  to  do. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  we  were  sure  that  we  had  a  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  our  army 
we  might  feel  easy.  But,  as  we  are  not  sure  of  that,  I  am  not  certain  but  we 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  joint  wisdom  of  all  our  generals'? 

Answer.  We  had  a  consultation  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  What  force  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  make  this  forward  move 
ment,  taking  it  for  granted  that  everything  else  is  suited  for  it  ? 

Answer.  We  should  have  a  stronger  force  than  they  have.  They  are  men 
just  as  good  as  we  are.  They  are  as  spirited.  They  have  been  longer  in  the 
harness  than  we  have;  and  they  have  a  feeling  of  bitter  anger  and  hatred  to 
wards  us  which  we  do  not  have  to  them.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  do  not  find 
that  feeling  among  our  officers;  I  do  not  have  it  myself,  nor  do  I  find  that  any 
body  has  it.  They  would  fight  desperately.  But  I  think  that  every  skirmish 
we  have  with  them  tends  to  cure  the  notion  of  some  that  one  southern  man  is 
equal  to  six  yankees.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  Avho  was  at  Bull  Run  or 
at  Drainesville  entertains  that  opinion.  Certainly  no  one  who  was  at  Belmont 
or  at  Ball's  Bluff  entertains  it.  But  then  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  thnsf. 
who  have  not  been  in  conflict  with  them,  still  seem  to  entertain  that  old  notion 

Question.  In  thinking  this  thing  over,  have  you  laid  down  in  your  mind  a 
plan  of  a  forward  movement  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  army  here.  I  do  not  know  the 
strength  of  our  army,  or  the  strength  of  the  army  on  the  other  side.  There 
are  various  ways  of  moving  forward.  It  is  a  military  rule  never  to  accept  a 
battle  on  the  field  which  your  enemy  selects,  if  you  can  help  it.  And  therefore 
I  should  not,  unless  I  had  an  overwhelming  force,  or  was  under  a  strong  neces 
sity,  attack  the  batteries  and  fortifications  of  Manassas  in  front. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Nor  would  I  have  done  that  before. 

Answer.  It  was  not  done  In-fore.  No  battery  at  Manassas  was  attacked  by  us. 
The  attempt  was  made — and  it  was  successful — to  turn  their  flank,  and  they 
marched  out  of  their  intrenchments  and  fought  us.  General  McDowell's  inten 
tions  at  first  were  to  go  south  of  them  ;  but  I  understand  his  engineers  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  north  of  them.  He  found  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  his  army  with  safety  through  the  country  north  of  them.  He 
accordingly  marched  his  army  to  the  right,  and  actually  did  turn  their  left  fiank 
and  drove  them  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  his  own  opinion 
he  had  gained  the  victory ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sudden  and  unex 
pected  re-enforcenient  of  Johnson's  army,  he  would  have  held  it. 

Question.  What  time  did  he  ascertain  that  Johnson  would  probably  be  down 
there? 

Answer.  The  battle  took  place  on  Sunday.  I  was  satisfied  on  Saturday  that 
Johnson  was  there.  I  had  some  information  which  came  to  me  casually ;  some 
of  it  was  false.  I  heard  that  Lee  and  Davis  were  there;  that  was  not  true; 
but  Johnson  was  there.  I  saw  a  person  afterwards  who  told  me  that  Johnson 
himself,  and  the  main  part  of  his  army,  got  in  on  Friday.  I  think  the  brigade 
that  finally  repulsed  our  army  arrived  at  the  last  moment.  Now,  if  we  had 
had  an  equal  force,  say  4,000  or  5,000  men,  to  have  met  them,  and  they  had 
been  well  handled,  we  should  still  have' won  the  victory. 

Question.  Now,  right  there,  in  that  connexion.  There  was  a  large  reserve  at 
Centrcville  that  was  not  brought  up.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.     That  is  a  question  that  General  McDowell  ought  to 
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be  able  to  answer.  Perhaps  lie  thought  it  essential  to  keep  it  there.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  able  to  communicate  with  them.  I  think  that  General  McDowell 
and  all  our  officers  at  that  time  were  crippled  by  want  of  sufficient  personal 
officers  to  assist  "him.  He  had  not  the  proper  staff'.  A  great  cry  is  now  raised 
about  the  expense  and  extravagance  of  the  staff.  I  think  the  best  way  to  illus 
trate  that  matter  in  our  army  is  to  compare  it  with  others  in  that  respect.  When 
Napoleon  went  to  Waterloo  with  120,000  men,  his  staff  was  full  of  princes,  and 
dukes,  and  marshals,  whose  names  were  famous  all  over  the  world.  If  he 
wanted  to  send  an  order  anywhere,  he  could  do  so.  His  rule  was  to  repeat 
every  important  order  three  times,  so  that  if  one  messenger  was  shot  or  cap 
tured,  or  even  two,  the  other  could  get  through  with  the  order.  I  do  not  be 
lieve  that  General  McDowell  had  more  than  two  or  three  men  around  him  after 
the  battle  began. 

Question.  These  aides  should  be  military  men,  I  suppose? 

Answer.  If  you  can  get  them.  But  you  must  take  the  best  you  can  get. 
You  cannot  take  your  best  instructed  men  out  of  the  artillery  and  other  arms 
of.  the  service  for  that  purpose.  You  must  have  enough  left  among  them  to  in 
struct  them.  The  supply  of  military  men — men  of  military  education — is  ex 
hausted  :  so  that  now  you  must  take  the  most  intelligent  men  you  can  get. 

Question.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  policy,  which  I  think  prevails  to  some 
extent,  of  withholding  the  men  of  military  education  from  the  volunteer  force  ? 

Answer.  Because  they  are  so  necessary  to  our  service  in  the  staff.  I  gave 
up  a  number  of  officers  in  the  quartermaster's  department  for  promotion  in  the 
volunteer  service,  until  at  last  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  I  could  not  consent  to 
spare  any  more.  The  man  who  is  offered  the  place  of  colonel  is  very  apt  to 
prefer  it ;  and  yet  a  man  who  is  assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain 
does  more  work  than  a  colonel,  or  than  even  a  general  sometimes.  I  have  a 
captain  at  Port  Royal — Captain  Saxton — who  arranged  nearly  all  the  details 
of  that  expedition.  General  Sherman  and  the  officers  who  commanded  the 
troops  were  confined  pretty  much  to  drilling  their  troops.  There  is  not  a  more 
important  officer  there  than  Captain  Saxton,  nor  one  in  the  expedition  more  able 
or  intelligent.  He  has  a  good  head,  is  a  bold,  energetic,  and  active  officer ;  but 
he  is  only  a  captain,  and  can  get  no  promotion,  and.  all  the  glory  of  the  expe 
dition  will  be  carried  off  by  the  general.  He  was  offered  a  colonelcy,  but  I 
could  not  spare  him. 

Question.  You  would  not  lead  the  army  up  to  Manassas  because  that  is  a 
place  where  the  enemy  is  prepared  for  you.  Then,  inasmuch  as  you  think  a 
movement  should  be  made,  you  would  undoubtedly  make  it  in  some  other  direc 
tion.  Now,  you  have  reflected  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject,  will  you  tell 
us  what  plan  of  movement  you  would  propose  ? 

Answer.  What  I  say  here  I  perceive  is  recorded.  If  what  I  say  about  the 
proposed  conduct  of  the  campaign,  or  what  I  think  about  it,  should  be  printed 
before  the  movements  actually  take  place,  it  might  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  it  is  possible  I  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  final  determi 
nation  of  the  matter. 

Question.  I  hope  you  will ;  but  this  will  not  be  printed,  if  at  all,  until  the 
proper  time,  when  its  publication  can  do  no  injury.  I  should  like  to  get  your 
ideas  about  it. 

Answer.  My  duties  have  occupied  pretty  much  all  my  time  and  all  my 
thoughts.  Of  course,  I  have  reflected  a  little  upon  this,  when  I  have  not  been 
hard  at  work  upon  other  matters.  It  appears  to  me  there  are  two  ways  to  get 
around  the  enemy's  position  at  Manassas.  It  is  said  they  are  strongly  fortified  at 
Manassas  and  Centr-eville.  There  is  an  extent  of  twenty-five  miles  between 
the  Potomac  and  Centreville.  I  take  it  for  granted  there  are  roads  through  the 
country,  so  that  a  movement  could  be  made  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  of 
which  General  Bauks's  command  formed  a  portion,  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the 
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London  and  Hampshire  road,  and  get  in  the  rear  between  Manassas  and  the 
mountains  and  cut  off  the  Manassas  Gap  road,  and  so  go  on  through.  Now,  the 
enemy  cannot  allow  us  to  pass  without  coming  out  to  give  us  battle.  That  is 
one  way.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best.  It  may  be  better  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  at  Great  Falls.  Suppose  an  army  crosses  the  Potomac  there  with 
force  enough  to  beat  back  whatever  force  may  be  at  Leesburg,  and  so  pass  down 
along  the  valley  there. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  Your  idea  is  to  turn  them  this  side  of  the  mountains  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  way.  Another  way  is  to  go  down  south  of 
them,  take  their  batteries  at  Aquia  creek,  and  inarch  to  Fredericksburg.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  pretty  large  force  here  ;  for,  while  we  are  away,  they  may 
make  a  dash  at  Washington,  and  raw  troops  are  liable  to  sudden  and,  perhaps, 
unaccountable  panics,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  our  troops  will  do  until  they 
have  been  tried. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  our  throwing  out  a  column  here  across  the 
Occoquan  I 

Answer.  It  is  an  awful  country  to  move  an  army  in.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  move  50,000  men  there.  It  is  easily  defended  in  consequence  of  the  woods  and 
ravines  there.  Suppose  you  should  put  5,000  cavalry  in  a  street  in  New  York, 
and  till  the  houses  with  muskets.  They  would  lie  no  more  paralyzed  there 
than  5,000  cavalry  placed  in  these  wooded  roads  iu  this  country. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  In  order  to  go  out  and  cut  off  these  railroads,  would  not  the  trans 
portation  be  very  heavy  ? 

Answer.  The  distance  to  march  is  not  very  great.  The  inr-ii  can  carry  four  days' 
provisions,  1  think.  1  suppose  they  are  now  sufficiently  disciplined  to  take  care 
of  tin-in.  They  have  learned  a  little  by  this  time  of  the  mode  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  their  provisions.  Then  we.  could  send  a  train  of  provisions  in 
the  rear  of  the  army.  There  would  be  one  or  two  battles  to  lie  fought;  and  if 
the  movement  was  successful,  that  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement ;  and 
if  we  were  successful  in  that  general  engagement,  that  wguld  end  the  war. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  the  enemy  have  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  they  have  100,000  men. 

Question.  Would  you  start  a  column  out  towards  Manassas  at  the  same  time 
that  you  started  a  column  out  up  here  I 

Answer.  It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  make  a  feint  towards  Manassas  to  hold 
them  at  that  point. 

Question.  Would  they  not  be  compelled  to  advance  and  fight  or  to  retreat 
before  these  two  columns  of  our  army  I 

Answer.  It  might.  Now,  to  repulse  and  drive  back  an  army  is  one  thing;  to  de 
feat  and  destroy  it  is  another  thing.  If  the  enemy  had  followed  up  our  army  last 
July  the}'  would  have  destroyed  it.  They  did  not  follow  it  up,  bec.iusc  they  were 
beaten  themselves.  They  did  not  know  the  condition  of  our  men.  They  could 
not  have  made  any  defence,  but  if  they  had  been  followed  up  they  would  have 
been  hopelessly  cut  up.  5,000  cavalry  would  have  cut  them  all  up.  Now,  if 
we  can  take  a  lesson  from  that,  and  defeat  them,  and  then  throw  some  cavalry 
upon  them,  we  will  cut  them  all  to  pieces,  Now,  every  one  of  our  regiments  that 
has  been  in  a  skirmish,  and  dor>f>  its  dutv,  brains  to  fo^l  confidence  in  itself.  The 
skii'iiiioh  at  Bali'*  JL>iu;l  aud  the  ::kin;;i;-li  at  Drainesville  lias  created,  a.  betc-.-r 
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spirit  in  our  whole  army.  They  all  begin  to  think  that  they  can  do  as  well  as 
their  brethren  have  done. 

Question.  Suppose  that  we  advanced — leaving  our  fortifications  sufficiently 
manned — with  a  column  of  50,000  men  moving  towards  Manassas,  and  another 
column  of  50,000  men  moving  above  here,  would  that  be  enough  up  here  ? 

Answer.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  they  have. 

Question.  Our  position  is  better  than  theirs,  if  they  were  to  attack  us  here, 
is  it  not  ? 

Answer.  They  cannot  hurt  us  here;  but  they  have  a  fine  position  where  they 
•stand.  A  detachment  was  sent  up  to  Difficult  creek  the  other  day,  and  the 
newspapers  say  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  men  that  came  up  from  Centreville. 
Their  position  at  Centreville  is  about  an  equal  distance  from  Washington,  Alex 
andria,  and  Drainesville. 

Question.  Have  you  any  other  plan  in  your  mind  now  ?  Suppose  the  matter 
was  left  to  you — is  there  any  other  plan  you  might  adopt  different  from  the  one 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Answer.  When  a  man  has  the  responsibility  of  deciding  such  a  question  he 
gets  all  the  information  he  can,  and  studies  all  the  particulars  over  that  he  can. 
I  speak  from  what  little  information  I  have.  I  do  not  have  it  all.  Our  army 
is  here  now.  To  move  it  down  to  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Chesapeake  would 
be  to  give  them  notice  of  our  movements,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  trans 
portation  enough  to  move  an  army  successfully  there. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  You  can  meet  the  enemy  here  with  less  land  carriage  than  in  almost 
any  other  place1? 

Answer.  There  it  is.  If  we  can  crush  them  there  it  will  end  the  matter.  They 
come  up  there  and  offer  themselves  to  us.  General  McClellan  is  of  the  opinion 
that  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  and  if  that  is  broken  and  destroyed 
the  war  will  be  ended.  But  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  run  himself  against  it  like 
a  bull  against  a  wall. 

Question.  Will  the  morale  of  the  army  be  increased  any,  between  now  and  the 
time  the  campaign  will  open  in  the  spring,  by  their  going  into  winter  quarters. 

Answer.  I  presume  the  morale  of  the  army  is  as  good  now  as  it  can  be. 

Question.  Then  it  would  not  improve  it  to  go  into  winter  quarters  1 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  think  not  ;  rather  the  other  way,  The  men  do  not  expect 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

By  Mr.  Chandler; 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  movement  can  be  made  after  the  winter 
rains  fairly  set  in? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  winter  rains  here,  except  that  it  is 
warmer  than  usual  now  ;  this  is  about  the  usual  weather  for  the  season.  I  have 
spent  many  winters  here,  and  have  always  been  able,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  to  ride  around  the  country  conveniently  on  horseback. 

By  the  chairman ; 

Question.  Some  have  spoken  of  the  organization  of  the  army  for  a  great  move 
ment  ;  do  you  consider  it  now  organized  ready  to  take  the  field  for  an  advanc6 
upon  the  enemy  1  I  will  ask  you,  first,  what  is  its  present  military  organiza 
tion] 

Answer.  I  understand  that  it  is  divided  into  brigades,  which,  again,  are 
united  into  divisions ;  the  cavalry  is  under  the  general  direction  of  General 
Cooke,  an  experienced  officer  who  commands,  I  believe,  the  cavalry  of  the  army. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  he  does  that  or  only  the  reserve  cavalry. 
General  Stoneman  is  called  the  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the  United  States,  and 
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takes  'the  general  direction  of  it;  the  artillery  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
General  Barry,  but  it  is  distributed  among  the  different  brigades  ;  the  reserve 
artillery  is  under  the  charge  of  General  Hunt. 

Question.  Would  you  divide  the  army  into  what  is  called  army  corps'? 

Answer.  I  would. 

Question.  Would  you  consider  it  in  a  condition  to  move  until  it  was  so 
divided? 

Answer.  I  would  divide  it  into  three  or  four  bodies,  and  put  each  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  sufficient  rank  to  make  it  certain  that  nobody  would 
dispute  his  commands.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  great  number  of 
colonels  acting  as  brigadier  generals,  and  brigadier  generals  acting  as  major  gen 
erals.  There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  an  officer  to  command 
those  about  him.  A  general  cannot  send  orders  to  every  individual  man  in  the 
army,  or  to  every  officer  commanding  a  brigade  ;  and  I  do  not  see  IIOAV  he  can 
to  every  officer  commanding  a  division  ;  he  should  have  his  army  divided  into 
corps,  so  that  when  he  had  a  movement  he  could  send  oft'  and  tell  the  right  man 
to 


corps,  so  that  when  he  had  a  movemen 
to  do  so  and  so,  and  it  would  be  done. 


By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  do  that  ? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  General  McClellan  wanted  it  done, 
but  1  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  We  are  all  jealous  of  military  rank 
in  this  country;  the  case  is  different  in  Europe  from  what  it  is  with  us;  there 
the  government,  when  it  needs  a  man,  selects  the  best  one  for  the  purpose,  no 
matter  what  his  rank  may  be.  If  you  read  the  English  papers  you  will  find 
that  General  So-and-so  is  made  colonel  of  such  a  regiment.  In  the  last  batch 
of  English  papers,  1  know,  "I  read  that  a  general,  whose  name  I  never  heard  of 
before,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  I  suppose  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  made  this  forward  movement  six  weeks  ago  than  now  ? 

Answer.  If  everything  had  been  ready  we  should  have  had  it  over  now  and 
been  having  the  benefit  of  it. 

Question.  You  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  weather  then? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  beginning  to  have  cold  weather  now,  and 
I  think  you  should  have  the  ground  frozen  when  you  move. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  take  to  make  preparations  for  this  move 
ment  —  to  make  an  organization  of  the  army  for  that  purpose? 

Answer.  A  few  days.  Certain  persons  should  be  designated  to  whom  should 
be  assigned  certain  divisions.  The  general  in  command  should  have  the 
greatest  latitude  in  designating  such  officers.  In  Europe  armies  are  organized 
in  that  way,  the  day  before  a  battle  even. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  There  are  great  political  reasons  why  we  should  make  a  demon 
stration  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  prudently.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  con 
gressmen  look  with  so  much  anxiety  to  it.  The  great  question  is  the  want  of 
funds. 

Answer.  Certainly.  (  And  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  successful,  or 
that  will  tend  to  make  it  so,  should  be  neglected.  I  suppose  they  have  collected 
the  whole  force  that  the  south  has  been  able  to  get  into  the  field.  I  do  not 
believe  they  can  increase  their  force.  They  can  only  make  good  the  losses  by 
death,  &c.  If  you  destroy  this  army,  then  you  destroy  the  rebellion.  You 
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will  so  discourage  them  that  they  will  have  to  yield.     And  if  we  do  not  suc 
ceed,  the  effect  will  be  terrible  on  us. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  have  100,000  effective  men  in  their  whole 
army1?        %' 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  I  do  not  believe  it.     I  cannot  say  I  disbelieve  it. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  27,  1861. 

General  F.  W.  LANDER  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  How  many  troops  have  you  under  your  command? 

Answer.  It  was  supposed  that  I  had  four  regiments.  Those  regiments  re 
ported.  One  regiment  was  badly  armed,  so  badly  armed  that  I  could  not  use 
them  in  battle. 

Question.  I  know  you  have  men  sick  and  disabled.  But  I  suppose  you  have 
reflected  upon  a  plan  of  the  campaign  so  as  to  give  an  opinion  of  your  own  in 
regard  to  what  this  army  on  the  Potomac  ought  to  do. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  you  will  give  us  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  upon  that  sub 
ject,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Answer.  It  is  against  the  army  regulations  and  laws  of  Congress  to  discuss 
the  views  and  plans  of  your  superior  officer.  In  answering  this  question,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  my  subordinate  capacity  I  have  had  no  interviews 
or  consultation  with  the  commander-in-chief,  other  than  those  I  had  with  Lieu 
tenant  General  Scott  prior  to  my  being  taken  sick,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  have  suggested  to  gentlemen 
on  the  staff,  during  my  sickness,  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  General  Banks's 
position  and  General  Kelly's  position,  not  only  to  open  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  but  to  occupy  the  northern  part  of  Shenandoah  valley  and  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  most  especially  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  to  cut 
off  the  northern  branch  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  by  which  the  rebels  are 
now  supplied  with  beef,  pork,  and  flour  from  the  towns  of  Winchester  and 
Strausburg.  I  have  held,  as  a  soldier,  that  even  if  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
attack  in  front,  it  would  not  only  be  proper  but  highly  expedient  to  hold  the 
Blue  mountain  passes ;  firstly,  because  the  Shenandoah  valley  would  be  re 
served  to  the  Union,  the  Union  population  there  being  hardly  in  the  ascend 
ancy  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy ;  they 
would  be  compelled  to  fight  us  in  the  mountain  passes — we  in  their  rear,  they 
in  our  front — where  they  could  not  dispossess  us  of  the  position  unless  they 
threw  forward  40,000  men.  If  they  should  push  forward  40,000  men,  that 
would  enable  the  right  of  our  line  to  advance  with  no  earthworks  in  the  way, 
and  their  40,000  men  would  be  sacrificed  if  McCalPs  division  and  the  right  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  did  their  duty.  But  these  are  mere  matters  of  opinion, 
and  have  been  poorly  stated.  » 

I  have  also  stated  to  gentlemen,  high  in  authority,  that  if  I  could  be  furnished 
with  300  pack-mules  and  with  5,000  men,  with  liberty  in  the  nuartfrmRpter's  do- 
partm«Mii;  !<>  purch&*€  beef  cattle  a,nd  to  employ  som-.',  of  my  old  mouiitanecrs,  so 
that  1  could  move  wiiii  ci-leriry — audi  men  now  bui::g  in  tliis  city — 1  would  engige 
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to  penetrate  the  Blue  Mountains  and  endoavor  to  take  the,  town  of  Winchester 
and  break  the  northern  branch  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railway. 

In  all  these  matters  I  rely  fully  and  completely  on  the  co-operation  of  General 
Kelly,  now  at  Romney,  where  he  was  ordered  by  General  Scott  at  my  sugges 
tion.  I  trust  that  I  have  never  spoken  disrespectfully  of  those  to  whom  the 
government  has  intrusted  heretofore  the  conduct  of  the  war,  unless  it  be  re 
garded  disrespectful  when  I  stated,  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  General  Kelly, 
that  I  would  rather  have  his  eye  stuffed  with  straw  than  any  general  in  the  west — 
that  is,  in  Western  Virginia — who  were  proposed  to  be  sent  to  supersede  him. 
I  swear  fairly  and  freely  to  all  that.  That  covers,  I  think,  about  as  much  as  I 
had  a  right  to  say,  or  had  any  basis  on  which  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  what 
General  McClellan's  views  are,  what  his  motives  are,  or  why  the  army  stands 
still  so  long.  But  probably  he  does  now.  As  the  plan  has  now  been  intrusted  to 
him,  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  offer  opinions  about  it. 

Question.  We  want  your  opinion,  independent  of  him — that  is  what  we  want. 
You  arc  a  military  man,  and  we  want  your  opinion  as  to  what  can  now  be 
done  ? 

Answer.    Well,  you  can  occupy  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Question.  You  have  stated  that.  Would  the  plan  you  have  spoken  of,  do  you 
suppose,  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  be  practicable  ? 

Answer.  Not  so  practicable  as  it  would  have  been  six  weeks  ago.  It  is 
practicable  with  5,000  or  6,000  of  our  Western  Virginia  troops,  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  troops.  But  whether  it  would  be  practicable  with  men  who  are  housed 
and  buttered  up  about  Washington,  and  taught  to  believe  that  if  they  make  a 
march  of  three  miles  it  will  get  into  the  papers,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the 
Indiana  troops  travelled  night  and  day  to  get  into  battle,  and  the  only  trouble 
was  they  did  not  get  there. 

Nothing  is  as  practicable;  in  the  winter  season  as  in  the  bright  fall  season. 
Wagon  transportation  is  an  immense  thing  in  an  army.  Up  there  we  have  no 
mules  ;  we  take  our  wagon  horses  and  bring  up  the  supplies  of  the  army  in  the 
rear.  The  horses  are  tied  out  in  a  cold  storm,  say  in  the  mountains,  and  many 
of  them  will  die,  and  the  rest  are  jaded  and  bad.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  any 
thing  in  that  country,  except  with  jack-mules.  The  men  then  can  hug  the 
mountains  closely  where  there  is  timber,  and  make  fires  every  night  and  keep 
comfortable.  It  is  not  intended  to  mike  a  large  movement,  to  move  a  largo 
army,  unless  you  intend  to  build  a  railway  as  you  go  along. 

Question.  Your  opinion,  then,  is,  that  if  you  had  the  conduct  of  this  campaign 
you  would  move  General  Banks's  division  forward  to  the  town  of  Winchester? 

Answer.  I  Avould  ;  but  I  would  have  him  strongly  re-enforced.  lie  must 
rest  on  something  all  the  way,  and  rest  on  something  behind.  The  engineers 
of  the  enemy  would  see  that  the  way  to  cut  him  off  would  be  from  the  rear. 
I  would  go  with  10,000  men — 15,000  would  be  better — and  go  right  down  in 
the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  Manassas,  if  I  could  be  supported  from  behind. 
The  less  number  of  men  the  greater  the  risk,  and  it  is  rather  risky. 

Question.  What  sized  army  would  you  consider  sufficient  for  that  operation? 
Would  50,000  be  enough  for  that  movement  ? 

Answer.    It  would  certainly  be  enough. 

Question.    Suppose  they  came  out  in  force  and  gave  you  battle  1 

Answer.  I  could  whip  them  in  that  position.  The  only  dangerous  point  is 
the  place  where  the  Potomac  river  is  crossed.  If  they  cut  me  off  there,  they 
can  push  troops  on  me  until  they  have  enough  to  beat  me.  But  while  they  are 
fighting  me,  somebody  must  attack  them  at  ones  in  front.  My  disposition — as 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  ordered  on  duty  soon,  to  take  charge  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad — is  to  have  the  righting  end  of  the  road.  And  the  first  thing  the 
enemy  knew  I  would  place  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridga,  on  the  bridle 
paths  on  top  of  the  mountains,  a  force  of  men,  come  down  and  get  between  the 
Rep.  Com.  108 11 
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force  there  and  the  force  here,  and  cut  them  off;  and  let  Banks  take  Winchester, 
and  let  Kelly  advance  and  take  lloinney,  and  we  should  have  them.  I  am  sent, 
say,  to  the  western  "end  on  that  division.  The  enemy  have  been  prepared  to  ex 
pect  an  attack  from  Kelly.  What  can  I  do  there  1  If  I  go  against  them  I  only 
get  my  men  killed,  as  our  men  were  killed  at  Manassas.  The  secret  of  war  is 
to  find  out  where  the  enemy  does  not  expect  you,  and  there  mass  your  troops 
and  beat  him. 

Question.  You  propose  to  move  Banks  up  at  once? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  Banks  is  a  major  general,  and  I  cannot  rely  upon  him. 
He  is  not  going  to  move  on  for  me. 

Question.  We  are  speaking  of  the  plan  which  you  would  cany  into  effect 
had  you  the  command  of  everybody.  You  think  that  the  15,000  men  of  the 
enemy  there  might  be  captured  in  a  very  few  days  1 

Answer.  I  think  if  they  were  not  captured  within  a  week,  they  would  not  be 
captured  at  all.  If  you  can  get  ready  in  a  week,  you  must  go  at  once,  for  there 
is  an  overwhelming  force  to  relieve  those  men. 

Question.  Sirppose  that  overwhelming  force  came  up  to  relieve  those  men :  if 
you  could  have  a  superior  force  there  to  meet  them,  then  you  would  have  a  gen 
eral  battle  where  you  had  selected  the  field. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  railroad  there,  and  the  different  means  of  throw 
ing  troops  there,  we  could  quietly  and  suddenly  mass  our  troops,  and  throw 
them  into  Frederick.  We  could,  in  the  meantime,  use  an  advance  division  to 
throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Potomac.  Then  take  over  some  six  and  nine 
pounders,  and  occupy  London  Heights.  While  this  is  being  done,  you  can 
quietly  mass  your  troops,  50,000  or  60,000,  with  subsistence,  &c.,  at  some  point, 
to  follow  up  the  advance  guard  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  As  the  enemy 
would  not  be  expecting  this,  you  would  get  their  15,000  up  there  before  they 
could  be  assisted,  or  you  can  destroy  him  if  he  attacks  you.  I  know  nothing 
about  turning  the  left  here,  for  I  have  not  studied  the  matter  at  all.  I  have 
only  studied  the  matter  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  When  you  say  "the  left  here,"  do  you  mean  our  left  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  turning  the  enemy's  right  I  should  have  said.    I  have  not 
studied  the  matter  of  fighting  the  enemy  there. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Then  you  propose  to  capture  their  left  wing  the  first  thing  you  do  ? 

Answer.  If  they  attack  me  I  suppose  McCall  would  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  advance  and  cut  off  their  left  wing — he  having  to  move  with  caution,  and 
being  backed  up  to  prevent  his  being  cut  off.  I  do  not  think  they  will  move 
with  much  more  celerity  than  we  do.  They  will  stop  to  study  out  the  whole 
question,  and  find  out  how  we  hold  the  Blue  Mountains.  I  therefore  propose 
that  we  follow  up  with  a  plank  road,  for  instance,  all  the  way  until  we  get  into 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  relieve  those  people  there.  We  will  hold 
the  mountains,  and  establish  ourselves  in  the  passes ;  and  until  they  get  in  the 
rear  of  us,  into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  they  can  do  us  no  harm.  The  objection 
will  be  made  to  this  that  it  is  a  flank  march.  There  is  a  narrow  pass  between 
their  earthworks  and  the  Blue  Mountains.  We  must  penetrate  that  narrow 
pass,  and  there  we  must  mass  our  troops,  as  our  column  goes  end  on,  expecting 
an  attack  from  the  rear.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  leader  will  not  know 
what  he  is  about.  He  will  not  go  with  an  advance  guard  of  5,000  men  to  fight 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  There  is  another  objection  :  that  if  we  can  mass 
troops,  they  can  do  so.  But  our  opportunity  is  as  good  as  theirs,  and  better,  if 
we  have  a  temporary  railway  behind  us.  I  would  only  have  a  temporary  rail 
way.  Where  it  is  level  we  could  use  steam ;  where  the  grade  is  steep  we  could 
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use  horses.  I  suggested  some  time  ago  the  laying-  of  a  railway  on  the  Chesa 
peake  and  Ohio  canal  towpath,  with  cleats  upon  it,  upon  which  the  mules  can 
walk.  For  the  instant  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  opened  the  bulk  of 
the  supplies  for  this  great  army  would  take  its  natural  direction,  and  come  down 
that  way,  and  not,  as  they  do  now,  all  the  way  around  by  Baltimore.  It  would 
make  a  connexion  between  our  army  here  and  the  extreme  right,  Banks's  divi 
sion  on  that  extreme  right,  so  that  at  any  time,  if  the  enemy  attempt  to  enter 
Maryland  there,  we  can  meet  him. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  was  it  that  the  enemy  took  the  locomotives  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  ? 

Answer.  There  are  hundreds  of  teams  there  now  hauling  iron  from  Martins- 
burg  down  to  Winchester  for  the  use  of  their  southern  armies,  building  railways 
with  it.  That  has  been  going  on  for  two  or  three  mouths,  and  our  cabinet 
know  it. 

Question.  Ought  not  that  to  be  stopped  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  bills  paid  by  the  government, 
or  they  would  open  the  railroad  themselves,  if  the  government  would  protect  it 
after  opened.  I  believe  that  if  the  government  would  conscientiously  open  that 
road,  and  pay  the  bills  of  the  company,  and  then  possess  it  for  the  time  being 
to  bring  up  supplies,  it  would  put  us  in  a  position  to  use  our  western  troops 
here  and  our  eastern  troops  there,  and  we,  would  lose  nothing  in  the  end.  I  be 
lieve  the  enemy  have  taken  forty  miles  of  road  there — or  twenty  miles  of  double- 
track  road — and  moved  it  down  to  Winchester.  They  have  occupied  the1  town 
of  Martinsburg  and  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  they  have  a  guerilla  force  in 
that  country,  15,000  men  in  all.  1  saw  a  very  smart  negro,  who  kept  a  livery 
stable,  who  ran  away  to  keep  himself  from  being  drafted,  for  they  were  drafting 
everybody,  negroes  and  all — Union  men  and  everybody. 

Question.  Using  the  negroes  for  soldiers  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  so  reported  from  twenty  different  quarters.  I  told 
some  of  these  plans  to  General  McClellan,  when  it  was  supposed  I  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  ite  said  it  would  change  the  whole 
front  of  the  battle ;  that  we  should  right  the  battle  here,  with  all  our  transpor 
tation  resting  on  the  sea.  Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  run  counter  to  a  man  who 
has  has  studied  the  whole  matter,  while  1  have  only  studied  to  the  right  here. 
But  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  opinions  about  this  turning  the  right.  It 
does  one  thing,  at  all  events — it  makes  this  American  government  protect  Union 
citizens.  We  should  need  a  heavy  quartermaster's  department  to  do  it.  That 
is  where  the  money  will  have  to  be  spent.  Not  such  a  terrible  amount,  but 
say  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  movement.  But  I  do  not  care  if 
Napoleon  the  Great  even  should  be  here  to  carry  out  this  movement,  he  could 
not  do  it  if  he  was  interfered  with  in  his  quartermaster's  department.  He  must 
cut  out  roads,  guard  against  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  and  have  a  measureless 
quartermaster's  department.  Packing  up  in  the  mountains  is  a  very  difficult 
operation  in  cold  weather.  But  it  was  a  very  good  operation  in  the  coal  moun 
tains  in  the  summer.  I  have  always  thought  that  after  the  battle  of  Cheat 
Mountain  we  should  have  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  gone  off 
down  through  them,  bearing  off  to  the  right  to  relieve  Eastern  Tennessee.  We 
should  have  compelled  them  togo  there  to  fight  us,  and  not  go  where  they  were  to 
fight  them.  They  must  drive  us  out  or  starve.  Another  thing:  in  turning  the 
right,  every  battle  we  win  is  a  victory,  because  we  dispossess  them  of  the  mu 
nitions  of  war,  and  make  an  advance.  Once  do  that,  cut  off  their  means  of  trans 
portation,  and  get  their  arms,  and  disperse  this  army,  and  they  can  never  raise 
another  army.  But  if  we  go  on  the  left  simply  because  we  can  defend  with 
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sloops  and  steamboats  from  the  sea,  how  is  it  ?  We  fight  a  big  battle,  and 
perhaps  take  their  earthworks;  perhaps  they  beat  us.  Three  chances  out  of  five 
that  they  beat  us.  But  suppose  we  beat  them.  They  retire  a  little  way,  and  then 
fight  again.  They  retire  again,  and  again  fight;  and  so  we  may  fight  them  all 
the  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  they  will  retire  on  their  system  of  railways, 
destroying  as  they  go. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  do  they  get  this  railroad  iron  across  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad1?  Do  they  carry  it  across  with  teams,  with  wagons'? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  From  Marti&fibnrg  to  Winchester  is  a  turnpike  road,  a 
good  road. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  What  is  the  distance"? 

Answer.  I  think  about  twenty  miles.  I  have  information  of  their  movements 
about  as  good  as  any  we  have  got.  There  are  many  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  men,  not  exactly  Unionists,  but  deeply  interested  in  the  opening  of  tbat 
road,  and  they  will  furnish  me  information  which  they  would  not  furnish  any 
body  else  about  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  0.,  December  28,  1861. 
General  GEORGE  A.  McOALL  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  division. 

Question.  About  what  number  of  soldiers  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Nearly  13,000;  between  12,000  and  13,000. 

Question.  Whereabout  are  you  located  ? 

Answer.  At  camp  Pierpont,  which  is  just  in  front  of  Langley,  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan? 

Answer.  About  eight  and  a  half  miles. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there? 

Answer.  Since  the  last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October.  I  do  not  recol 
lect  the  day  exactly. 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  your  opinion,  if  we  can,  of  what  ought  really 
to  be  done.  We  want  to  know  from  you,  as  an  officer  of  experience  and  a 
military  man,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  make  an.  onward  move 
ment  against  the  enemy  this  season — I  mean  before  the  spring  opens? 

Answer.  What  distance  into  the  enemy's  country? 

Question.  To  endeavor  to  rout  this  army  that  is  besieging  the  capital.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  but  whether  it  is  best  to  try  it  in  any  way. 

Answer*  Well,  I  think  we  might  make  a  movement  on  Centreville,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  could  make  a  movement  beyond  that 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  Centreville,  do  you  include  Manassas  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Have  you  devised  any  plan  of  operations  for  this  army  which  you, 
as  a  military  man,  think  ought  to  be  pursued?  Have  you  settled  in  your  own 
mind  any  plan  of  the  campaign  against  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Well,  to  prosecute  it  thoroughly,  say  to  Richmond,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  done  this  season.  That  is  my  impression,  for  the  reason  that  we  can 
not  carry  with  us  the  subsistence  alone,  independent  of  the  munitions  of  war 
and  forage,  also  indispensable.  I  suppose  that  country  is  entirely  stripped  of 
forage  by  the  enemy. 

Question.  To  say  nothing  of  Richmond,  could  this  army  of  the  enemy  in 
front  of  us  here  be  routed,  overcome  and  dispersed,  by  the.  opposing  force  we 
have  here? 

Answer.  It  would  be  a  very  heavy  operation.  They  are  very  strongly  in 
trenched  there.  I  suppose  their  position  there  would  be  three  to  one  against  an 
attacking  force.  It  would  be  at  very  considerable  cost  of  blood  to  drive  them 
from  their  intrcnchments  there. 

Question.  You  mean  by  direct  attack  and  storm  of  their  works? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  But  have  you  ever  reflected  upon  whether  there  is  any  other  way 
of  turning  their  works,  or  some  other  military  expedient  by  which  they  could 
be  overcome  without  a  direct  attack  or  siege? 

Answer.  They  have  good  engineers,  and  no.  doubt  have  seized  upon  all  the 
strong  points  on  both  Hanks.  I  questioned  some  prisoners  whom  I  had  the 
other  day — two  or  three  of  them  were  intelligent  men — and  they  spoke  of  their 
position  as  a  strong  one,  and  strongly  fortified  and  mined;  the  roads  about  there 
also  said  to  be  mined.  They  have  a  strong  force  there,  I  suppose  from  70,000 
to  75,000  men,  from  all  accounts. 

Question.  Could  it  have  been  bettor  done  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season 
than  it  could  now  ? 

Answer-.   Xo,  sir;   it  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  bcen.done  at  all. 

Question.  But  it  can  be  done  now,  you  think? 

Answer.  It  might  be  now,  but  it  would  be  at  very  considerable  cost  now,  I 
think. 

Question.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  turn  their  left  wing,  to  have  an  expedi 
tion  to  go  around  them  that  way,  and  so  on  to  Staunton,  on  the  Virginia  Central 
railroad?  Could  such  an  expedition,  in  your  judgment,  be  made  practicable? 

Answer.   I   do  not  know   the  country  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

Question.  You  have  not  reflected  much  on  that  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  country  sufficiently. 

Question.  Have  you  counselled  with  the  general-in-chief  in  regard  to  an  ex 
pedition  of  any  kind  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;   I  have  not. 

Question.  You  know  nothing,  then,  of  his  plans,  of  course? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What,  from  the  information  you  have,  do  you  take  to  be  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  there? 

Answer.  Well,  from  70,000  to  75,000  men.  I  have  got  that  both  from  deser 
ters  and  prisoners  on  several  occasions. 

Question.   You  think  they  have  75,000  perhaps  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so  from  the  best  information  I  have. 

Question.  Wlic-re  do  you  mean  that  they  have  75,000  men  ? 

Answer.  At  Ceutreville  alone. 

Question.  I  mean  the  whole  amount  of  their  force  over  there  under  the  com 
mand  of  their  generals  that  oppose  our  army.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where 
they  are  located.  There  are  some  at  Centrcville,  some  at  Manassas,  some  at 
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Leesburg,  and  some  at  other  places,  probably.     I  mean  all  that  is  called  their 
army  of  the  Potomac  1 

Answer.  The  best  information  that  I  have  ever  had  was  information  gained, 
say,  in  October,  and  their  army  of  the  Potomac  was  represented  then  at  180,000 
men. 
f Question.  That  is  from  the  best  sources  of  information  you  have? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  from  a  pretty  good  source. 

Question.  What  was  the  information  that,  in  your  opinion,  made  their  army 
that  number? 

Answer.  It  was  information  received  at  general  headquartess,  from  whence  I 
learned  it. 

Question.  I  mean  the  sources  of  information.  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can, 
how  authentic  information  we  have  in  regard  to  their  numbers. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  sources  from  which  it  came. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  ? 

Answer.  It  is  good. 

Question.  In  point  of  health  ? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  it  is  fair  in  point  of  health. 

Question.  And  in  point  of  discipline  ? 

Answer.  Good. 

Question.  And  are  you  improving  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  every  day.     We  are  drilling  hard. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  "about  going  into  winter  quarters  here. 
Would  it  improve  and  render  your  army  more  efficient  by  .the  time  spring- 
opened,  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion. 

Question.  Make  them  more  efficient  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  discharging  men  now,  and  the  exposure  of  this 
winter,  I  think,  would  cause  us  to  lose  a  great  many  men.  We  would  have  to 
supply  their  places  by  raw  recruits  in  the  spring,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
saving,  and  an  economical  measure,  financially,  to  put  them  in  better  quarters 
than  they  are  in  now.  The  men  are  under  canvas  now. 

Question.  If  we  do  not  contemplate  any  offensive  measures  against  the  enemy 
this  season,  but  merely  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  what  number  of  troops 
would,  in  your  judgment,  render  this  capital  safe? 

Answer.  Fifty  thousand  men,  I  should  suppose. 

Question.  That  number  would  make  it  entirely  safe  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  the  balance  could  be  spared  for  other  expeditions,  if  it  should 
be  thought  best  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  necessary  that  a  conclusion  should  be 
reached  very  soon,  whether  we  are  to  move  or  not  to  move,  that  more  convenient 
quarters  should  be  had  if  we  do  not  contemplate  any  offensive  movements  here, 
and  that,  perhaps,  for  other  expeditions  we  might  spare  some  of  the  troops  now 
here? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  ought  to  be  settled  at  once  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  army  is  now  organized  for  offensive 
operations  in  the  way  that  great  armies,  according  to  modern  military  science, 
are  moved  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not  completely  organized. 

Question.  What  does  it  lack  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  requires  its  artillery  to  be  increased,  and  its  means  of 
moving  its  transportation. 
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Question.  I  do  not  make  myself  understood.  I  mean  a  military  organization 
for  a  great  army  to  take  offensive,  active  measures  in  a  campaign.  Is  it  organized 
in  the  manner  great  armies  now  usually  are  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Question.  How  is  it  now  organized  ? 

Answer.  It  is  now  organized  only  in  divisions.  I  believe  it  is  the  purpose  to 
create  army  corps  of"  two,  or  perhaps  three,  divisions  each. 

Question.  Is  it  not  absolutely  essential  that  that  should  be  done  before  the 
army  really  moves,  or  when  it  moves  ?  In  other  words,  suppose  you  are  attacked 
now  by  the  enemy,  and  you  should  see  that  one  of  the  neighboring  divisions 
should  support  you :  would  you  be  able  to  give  that  command  so  as  to  make  it 
peremptory  and  mandatory  ? 

Answer.  I  ain  senior  to  the  division  adjoining  me,  and  my  order  must  be 
obeyed. 

By  Mr.  Odel! : 

Question.  Well,  reverse  it :  suppose  you  were  the  junior,  and  were  attacked  ?- 
Answer.  Then  I  could  not  do  it.     I  could  only  call  on  him  for  assistance. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Is  that  a  safe  way  for  an  army  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  differently  organized.  Of  course,  any  way  is  well  enough  when  no  attack  is 
to  be  made  ? 

Answer.  Well,  if  an  attack  was  contemplated,  I  should  say  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  army  organized  differently. 

Question.  If  you  were  to  move  offensively  against  the  enemy,  you  would 
want  it  organized  differently,  would  you  not  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  would  have  it  in  that  case  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  be  done  in  that  case. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  As  I  understand  you,  the  army  is  not  organized  now  for  offensive 
operations  1 

Answer.  In  that  respect  it  is  not. 

Question.  In  other  respects  it  is? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  except  in  regard  to  artillery.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ar 
tillery  enough  now= 

Question.  How  much  do  you  suppose  you  have  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  refer  to  moving  artillery — what  you  call  light  artillery  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  field  artillery. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Have  you  any  idea  hew  many  guns  you  have  in  this  army  ? 
Answer.  I  cannot  give  an  exact  estimate. 
Question.  Well,  give  an  approximate  one. 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  now  three  batteries  to  each  division — one  battery 
to  a  brigade. 

Question.  To  a  division,  18  guns? 

Answer.  No  sir ;  most  of  the  batteries  are  not  more  than  4  guns. 
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By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  many  batteries  have  you  in  your  division? 
Answer.  I  have  14  guns  :  one  battery  of  6  guns,  and  two  batteries  of  4  guns 
each. 

By  Mr.  Chandler:' 

Question.  That  would  make  how  many  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  river — 
about  100  guns? 

Answer.  More  than  that. 

Question.  How  many? 

.Answer.  Between  100  and  120  guns,  I  should  suppose,  upon  the  other  side; 
some  few  of  the  batteries  have  6  guns. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  more  about.  1  spoke  of  an 
expedition  to  turn  their  left  flank,  to  go  on,  perhaps,  to  Staunton,  so  as  to  take 
possession  of  their  railroad,  and  cut  off  the  support  they  receive  from  that  great 
artery.  I  understood  your  objection  to  such  an  expedition  now  to  be  principally 
on  account  of  transportation.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  only  diffi 
culty  in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would. 

Question.  Then,  if  the  quartermaster  thought  he  could  overcome  that  diffi 
culty,  there  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  no  impediment  to  such  an  expedition? 

Answer.  I  think  not,  as  far  as  Centreville. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  that.  My  plan  now  is  not  to  go  to  Centreville,  but 
to  go  to  the  right  of  that ;  avoid  that  as  far  as  you  can ;  go  around  that.  Of 
course,  they  would  have  to  come  out  of  their  works  to  attack  you  if  you  did 
that.  Such  an  expedition  has  sometimes  been  contemplated,  not  by  insiders, 
perhaps,  but  by  outsiders.  I  want  to  find  out  if  such  an  expedition  would  be 
practicable.,  if  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  transportation,  which  I  un 
derstood  to  be  the  objection  you  made  to  it.  If  there  are  other  objections,  I 
want  to  know  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way? 

Answer.  We  should  expose  our  whole  flank  by  that  movement. 

The  chairman :  I  should  suppose  that  if  they  saw  fit  to  leave  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  all  the  benefits  of  them,  and  we  saw  fit  to  support  the  column  that 
went  on  there  with  an  army  as  large  as  they  had  to  attack  us,  we  might  fight 
a  battle  there,  as  we  could  do  it  on  a  field  of  our  own  choosing,  as  well  as  to 
fight  it  anywhere. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Are  you  connected  with  the  regular  army,  or  with  the  volunteers 
only? 

Answer.  With  the  volunteers. 

Question.  How  many  regiments  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  rifles,  one  of  cavalry,  and 
three  batteries. 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  a  regiment  of  rifles,  you  refer  to  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  but  not  included  in  the  twelve  ? 

Answer.  It  is  a  regiment  of  infantry,  but  not  included  in  the  twelve. 

Question.  Have  you  all  the  cavalry  that  can  be  used  to  advantage,  taking  the 
surface  of  the  country  into  consideration? 

Answer.  I  have  sufficient  cavalry. 

Question.  That  is  one  regiment? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  that  force  enough  of  cavalry  for  a  division,  considering  the  sur 
face  of  the  country  over  here,  so  far  as  you  know  it  ? 
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Answer.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  country  where  the  troops  ope 
rate,  or  where  the  battle  takes  place.  In  the  immediate,  vicinity  of  my  division, 
in  my  front,  cavalry  can  operate  very  little ;  the  country  is  too  wooded. 

Question.  Is  not  that  the  fact  generally  in  reference  to  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  you  know  it?  I  refer  to  the  lines  between  the  two  respective  armies. 

Answer.  Between  their  position  at  Ceutreville  and  our  position  here  in  front 
of  this  city  ?  ^  * 

Question.  My  question  is  a  general-  one  :  whether  one  regiment  of  cavalry, 
such  as  you  have,  is  sufficient  for  the  number  of  men  that  you  have  as  infantry? 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  you 
operate.  If  it  is  an  open  champaign  country,  large  bodies  of  cavalry  can  ope 
rate;  to  advantage.  If  it  is  a  broken,  wooded  country,  they  cannot. 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  officers  generally  in  your  division, 
taking  them  from  the  colonels  down,  in  each  of  your  regiments? 

Answer.  The  officers  are  not  equal  in  character  to  the  men.  The  men  are 
well  drilled ;  but  the  officers  are  not  always  capable. 

Question.  They  are  not  capable,  and  they  are  not  well  drilled? 

Answer.  The  officers  arc  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties.  Take 
a.  general  view  of  the  officers  of  this  army  of  volunteers,  and  they  are  not  cer 
tainly  above  mediocrity. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.    Is  any  military  examination  of  them  gone  through  with? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  my  whole  division  has  gone  through  an  examination. 
But,  the  difficulty  is,  that  if  you  find  an  officer  deficient,  and  you  give  him  a 
discharge,  you  cannot  replace  him  by  a  better  man,  as  a  general  thing. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  cannot  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  officers  are  elected,  you  are  aware,  and  a  man  of  tact 
will  gain  an  election  over  a  man  of  much  more  sterling  merit  as  a  soldier. 

Question.  That  remark  confines  itself  to  line  officers,  does  it  not? 

Answer.  Field-officers  arc  line  officers.  I  refer  to  line  officers  who  are  field- 
officers,  as  well  MS  to  company  officers. 

Question.  Suppose  there  is  in  your  division  a  vacancy  in  a  colonelcy? 

Answer,  lie  must  be  elected. 

Question.  By  whom? 

Answer.  That  is  a  point  L  have  just  referred  to  the  War  Department. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  reserve  corps  and  the  other  troops 
that  have  been  raised.  This  corps  I  command  was  raised  by  special  act  of  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  The  States  differ  hi  relation  to  that  matter? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  in  my  division  a  colonel  to  be  elected,  and  the 
lieutenant  colonel  thinks  that  if  the  election  was  made  by  the  whole  regiment 
he  would  be  elected  ;  if  it  was  left  to  the  commissioned  officers  he  would  not 
be.  1  referred  that  question  a  few  days  ago  to  the  War  Department  to  decide, 
but  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 

Question.  We  read  in  the  papers  that  there  is  a  commission  appointed  by 
the^  War  Department  to  examine  these  officers. 

Answer.  Yres,  sir;  there  is. 

Question.  Now,  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  men  have  started  out  with 
no  military  knowledge,  merely  civilians.  [  took  it  for  granted  that  those  fel 
lows  would  be  shoved  out  when  they  came  here  and  undergo  the  ordeal  of  this 
examination ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  go  back  home ;  they  all  stay  here. 
How  docs  that  come  about  ? 

Answer.  I  receive  orders  to  place  these  men  again  in  their  position  ;  and  in 
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one  instance,  after  an  officer  had  been  discharged  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  examination-,  and  another  election  had  taken  place  to  fill  the  va 
cancy,  and  the  officer  elected  had  been  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  an  order  came  from  the  War  Department  to  reinstate  the  old  officer  who 
had  been  discharged. 

.Question.  Discharged  for  incompetency  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  reported  to  the  War  Department  that  his  place  had 
been  filled  by  election,  and  the  officer  elected  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  and  was  then  on  duty  with  his  company,  and  that  I 
should  retain  him  on  duty  until  I  heard  further  from  the  department,  not  allow 
ing  this  officer  who  had  been  reinstated  to  take  his  command  until  I  heard  fur 
ther  from  the  department.  The  department  decided  that  the  order  directing 
this  officer  who  had  been  discharged  to  be  reinstated  vacated  the  commission  of 
the  other ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  department,  he  has  been  put 
back  in  command,  and  the  other  turned  adrift,  although  he  had  already  been 
commissioned. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  You  say  you  are  compelled  to  retain  incompetent  officers  because 
you  cannot  get  officers  more  competent  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  "  compelled."  But  it  very  often  occurs  that  when  a 
man  is  discharged  for  incompetency,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  better  man 
in  his  place,  and  you  are  very  apt  to  get  a  worse  one.  In  one  or  two  instances 
where  this  board  has  had  the  case  of  an  officer  before  them,  I  have  told  them 
that  if  they  recommended  him  to  be  discharged  I  could  not  replace  him  by  as 
good  a  man.  There  are  men  now,  in  every  division  here,  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
in  their  position.  But  how  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  good  men  does  not  so 
well  appear. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Now  one  question  in  reference  to  the  general  attention  of  these 
officers  to  their  duties.  There  are  a  great  many  officers  about  the  city  here 
now,  and  on  the  railroads  going  all  over  the  country.  Is  the  absence  of  officers 
from  their  positions  a  serious  evil  in  the  army  here  1 

Answer.  No,  sir.  You  must  recollect  that  there  is  a  very  large  force  here. 
A  great  many  of  these  men  left  their  business  at,  you  may  say,  a  moment's  no 
tice,  six  months  ago — and  they  ask  for  2  or  3,  or  4  or  5,  or  6  or  7  days'  absence 
to  go  home,  and  arrange  some  matters  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  allow  more  than 
a  certain  number  from  each  regiment  to  leave  at  a  time. 

Question.  You  have  no  evil  of  that  kind  to  complain  of  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  No  man  can  leave  without  my  permission,  and  I  refuse  it 
wherever  I  think  it  is  not  an  urgent  case. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  28,  1861. 
General  FiTZ-Jomv  PORTER  sworn  and -examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  We  are  endeavoring  to  learn,  in  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
things  here,  how  we  can  retrench  our  expenses,  &c.  And  to  do  that,  we  desire 
to  learn  all  we  can  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  army.  I  will  first  ask  you 
what  is  your  military  position? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
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• 

Question.   Are  you  commanding  a  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  number  of  your  troops,  or  about  the  number? 

Answer.  With  regard  to  these  things,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  known,  and  what  I  would  give  you  with  regard 
to  the  strength  of  my  division  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  its  available 
strength.  Many  things  have  gone  out,  and  given  an  opinion  to  the  world  with 
regard  to  our  strength  which  is  totally  false.  If  I  give  you  the  strength  of  my 
division  it  would  create  the  impression  with  you  that  I  am  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  I  am. 

Question.  You  can  qualify  your  answer  as  you  please.  We  are  here  clothed 
with  authority,  and  of  course  have  duties  to  perform.  Congress  has  enjoined 
it  upon  us  to  make  these  inquiries,  and  of  course  it  will  be  our  duty  to  use  our 
information  as  carefully  as  would  the  officers  of  the  army  themselves.  Of  course 
any  qualification  you  see  fit  to  make  is  altogether  with  you.  I  ask  you  first  as 
to  the  numbers  and  condition  of  your  division? 

Answer.  I  have  about  11,000  available  men. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  To  relieve  you  from  all  difficulty,  I  will  inform  you  that  v:o  hnvi 
a  full  report  from  the  War  Department  of  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac? 

Answer.  That  gives  our  numerical  strength.  Those  returns  do  not  give  the 
men  who  are  on  extra  or  daily  duty,  cooks,  attendants  in  hospitals,  wagoners, 
teamsters,  the  men  who  are  engaged  on  the  necessary  police  of  the  camp;  that 
is,  cutting  fuel,  off  getting  clothing  and  provisions  and  things  of  that  kind.  We 
have  a  great  many  men  at  that;  that  necessarily  reduces  our  full  strength. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  do  not  call  those  available  ? 

Answer.  They  are  available  merely  because  they  keep  other  men  from  being 
employed  upon  the  absolutely  necessary  duties  of  the  camp. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Is  not  that  the  cas«i  with  every  army  in  the  field? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then   your  available  force   is  as  strong  as  any  other   force  of  the 
same  number  similarly  situated  ? 
Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  men  as  regards  health  ? 

Answer.  As  good  if  not  better  than  any  other  division  in  the  army. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  as  regards  discipline  ? 

Answer.  As  fine  as  any  in  the  army. 

Question.  What  is.  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  there? 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  know  in  excellent  condition,  excellent  travelling  condition. 

Question.  You  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for  a  great  while  no 
d  ubt.  Xow,  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  of  military  gentlemen  what  dis- 
po  ition  they  think  should  be  made  now  in  relation  to  the  army.  Should  it 
retire  into  winter  quarter?,  or  should  it  attempt  an  enterprise  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Question.  I  merely  ask  your  military  opinion. 

Answer.  I  decline  to  give  a  military  opinion  on  that  point.  1  am  in  pos 
session  of  information  in  regard  to  intended  movements — rather  a  portion  of 
General  McClellan's  plans,  a  small  portion  only — and  I  decline  giving  any  in- 
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formation  whatever  in  relation  to  future  movements,  or  what  they  ought  to  be. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  my  business  to  do  so,  and  we  are  forbidden  by  our  regula 
tions  to  discuss  or  express  opinions  on  these  matters.  I  have  refused  and  have 
failed  to  express  any  opinion  upon  them  in  my  division.  I  am  there  ready/  and 
the  division  is  ready,  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  when  those  in  charge 
are  prepared  we  will  move.  I  say  the  army  is  not  ready  to  move,  is  not  pre 
pared  to  move.  4 

Question.  That,  perhaps,  answers  the  question  I  want." 

Answer.  We  have  not  what  is  requisite  to  move;  we  are  not  prepared  to  move. 

Question.  We  want  to  know  the  reasons  why,  that  we  may  aid  you  if 
possible. 

Answer.  You  ask  a  question  that  I  also  decline  to  answer.     I  know  these 
things  will  be  ready,  and  are  getting  ready. 
By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Are  there  steps  being  taken  to  get  ready? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  everything  is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  it  can — is 
progressing. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  there  anything  that  Congress  could  do  to  facilitate  you? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  believe  that  General  McClellan  is  car 
rying  out  his  plans  as  rapidly  as  he  pos&ibly  can.  What  those  plans  are  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say — that  is,  I  think  it  better  for  you  to  get  them  from  him. 

Question.  I  have  not  asked  you  at  all  for  his  plans,  even  if  you  know  them. 
I  have  only  asked  you,  as  a  military  gentleman  of  high  experience  and  science, 
what  your  own  opinions  were  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 

Answer.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing ;  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  such  a 
question,  for  this  reason :  I  am  not  cognizant  of  what  is  passing  throughout  the 
army,  and  no  man  can  judge  what.,  this  army  ought  to  do  unless  he  knows  all  its 
operations  throughout  its  various  ramifications  here,  and  knows  them  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  them  in  connexion,  one  with  another.  There  is  a  great  deal  I  only 
get  from  newspapers,  which  tell  an  immense  number  of  falsehoods. 

Question.  To  be  sure,  you  can  only  give  an  opinion  upon  the  information 
you  have  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  army.  I  had  supposed  that  a 
man  in  high  military  command  would  be  very  well  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  whole  army.  I  did  not  suppose  he  would  know  all  about  it,  but  still  a 
great  deal  about  it.  But,  as  you  say  you  do  not,  we  will  not  press  that  matter. 

Answer.  I  do  know  a  great  deal,  I  suppose;  but  we  know  very  little  but  what 
we  see  in  passing  through  the  different  divisions,  and  we  cannot  form  an  esti 
mate  of  the  condition  of  a  division  by  merely  riding  through. 

Question.  Can  you  approximate  to  anything  like  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in 
what  is  called  their  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  only  know  from  spies — mere  reports,  that  are  varied. 

Question.  It  is  uncertain,  then? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  uncertain,  but  I  think  these  statements  are  very 
varying. 

Question.  And,  consequently,  unreliable,  in  your  estimation? 

Answer.  In  some  respects.  At  least,  I  form  my  own  opinion  on  these  various 
reports. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed? 
Answer.  At  Hall's  Hill  and  Minor's  Hill,  on  the  right  of  Upton's  Hill. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 
Question.  From  the  information  you  have  received  from  these  various  and 
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varying  channels,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  you/own,  based  upon  that 
information,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  now  immediately  in  front  of  us  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Question.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  your 
opinion  as  to  their  strength? 

Answer.  1  should  suppose  that  their  strength,  extending  from  Leesburg  down 
to  beyond  the  Occoquan,  was  about  160,000  men — something  near  that.  I 
think  immediately  in  front  of  us,  at  Centrcvillc  and  Manassas,  there  are  from 
80,000  to  90,000  men.  They  may  run  down.  This  information  continually 
varies.  We  may  get  information  to-day,  and  may  not  get  any  more  for  two 
weeks;  and  in  that  time  they  may  receive  40,000  men.  I  do  not  think  their 
strength  consists  in  mere  numbers,  but  in  their  fortifications.  Their  numbers 
are  nothing. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Then,  of  course,  if  you  could  get  them  fairly  out  of  their  fortifica 
tions  you  could  get  along  with  them? 

Answer.  If  we  could  get  them  out  of  their  fortifications  we  could  beat  them 
easily.  But  whichever  party  attacks  the  other  in  their  fortifications  would  be 
awfully  whipped. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Our  line  of  operations  is  some  fifteen  miles  in  length,  is  it  not? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  our  front  line  is  about  fifteen  miles. 

Question.  Do  you  understand  the  confederate  army  to  have  any  extensive 
fortifications  outside  of  Gentreville  and  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  of  any,  except  at  Centreville  and  Manassas. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Their  line  is  much  longer  than  ours  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  much  longer.  I  know  nothing  of  their  fortifications,  or 
anything  in  connexion  with  them,  or  where  their  strength  is,  anywhere  south  of 
Fairfax  Station. 

Question.  That  gives  us  the  advantage  of  them,  if  their  line  is  more  extended 
than  ours,  does  it  not? 

Answer.  In  many  respects ;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  would,  of  course,  open  to  military  minds  many  ways  by  which 
their  line  might  be  turned? 

Answer.  Very  true. 

Question.  Their  position  turned,  and  you  consequently  encounter  them  out 
side  of  their  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Certainly ;  it  is  never  the  object  of  any  general  to  go  direct  upon  the 
enemy's  works. 

Question.  I  suppose  not,  especially  when  there  is  room  enough  to  get  around 
them  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.     Avoid  their  works,  if  possible,  and  get  them  outside. 

Question.  Have  you  as  much  cavalry  as  you  think  would  be  useful? 

Answer.  I  have  got  abundance;  I  have  two  regiments. 
By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Your  force  is  how  much? 

Answer.  My  Avhole  strength,  on  paper,  is  a  little  over  14,000  men. 

Question.  And  you  deduct  from  that  your  sick,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  available  about  10,000  or  11,000. 
By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Would  it  injure  the  efficiency  of  your  division  if  your  cavalry  were 
to  be  reduced  ? 
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Answer.  I  would  not  like  for  it  to  be  reduced. 

Question.  Do  you  think  each  division  requires  an  equal  amount  of  cavalry 
force  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  depends  very  much  entirely  where  it  i&  designed  for 
them  to  operate.  Some  divisions*  would  require  none ;  others  may  require  a 
great  deal. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  That  depends  upon  the  surface  of  the  country  ? 

Answer.  Depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  upon  their  location.  In  some 
i- a. •=<-.< — you  might  take  the  case  of  General  Sherman ;  I  presume  he  has  no 
cavalry  ;  and  the  same  with  other  officers  of  the  service.  I  think  he  took  but 
one  battery  with  him,  while,  I  think,  others  require  four. 

Question.  How  many  batteries  have  you  ? 

Answer.  Three  batteries. 

Question.  Four  or  six  guns  ? 

Answer.  All  six  guns.  There  are  some  places  where,  if  I  was  going,  I  would 
like  to  have  more  ;  and  in  some  other  places  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
dispense  with  some  I  have. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  The  ground  in  front  of  you,  I  suppose,  is  not  very  favorable  for 
the  movements  of  cavalry  ? 

Answer.  I  use  cavalry  very  favorably  for  many  uses  there.  They  can  be 
used  for  videttes,  and  in  case  of  a  rout  of  the  enemy  they  could  be  very  advan 
tageously  used.  Now  that  the  ground  is  frozen,  cavalry  could  be  used  to  ad 
vantage. 

Question.  It  is  as  easy  to  move  an  army  now  as  it  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
is  it  not  1 

Answer.  As  easy,  so  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned.     We  have  less  water. 

Question.  The  men  would  suffer  from  cold  more,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Could  you  move  artillery  now  ? 

Answer.  Perfectly  easy. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Would  you  have  to  confine  yourself  to  turnpikes,  or  could  you 
move  across  military  roads  ? 

Answer.  Now  we  could  move  across  any  of  the  roads  easily.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  could  not  have  used  artillery  off  the  turnpikes  without  breaking  down 
and  ruining  the  horses. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  the  ground  frozen  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  very  hard  frozen.  This  morning  the  ground  was  frozen 
so  as  to  bear  anything. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  commanding  your 
several  regiments,  what  is  the  fact  generally  in  regard  to  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  so  far  as  my  own  command  is  concerned,  I  have  as  efficient 
a  body  of  men  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers. 

Question.  Are  the  officers  up  to  the  standard  of  the  men  ] 

Answer.  As  a  general  thing,  yes,  sir.  Where  there  have  been  failings — bad 
failings — generally  the  board,  which  was  organized  last  session,  have  had  them 
before  them,  and  they  have  resigned.  I  have  scarcely  ver  sent  any  person 
before  that  board,  except  it  was  a  very  bad  case,  men  who  had  lost  their  in 
fluence  over  their  own  men,  or  who  had  bad  habits,  or  men  notoriously  negligent 
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of  their  duties,  or  men  who  would  sanction  pillaging-  or  depredation.  Where  I 
have  found  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  get  rid  of  them  I  have  sent  them 
before  the  board.  In  some  .cases  they  have  passed  an  examination,  and  since 
then  have  been  very  good.  Of  the  colonels  that  I  have,  I  have  an  excellent 
body.  The  men,  I  think,  will  feel  that  where  the  officers  have  had  but  little 
experience  they  must  look  to  any  person,  in  case  they  get  into  action,  who  has 
had  a  ntilitarv  education,  rather  than  to  their  own  officers,  unless  they  have  had 
such  an  education. 

Question.  You  mean  by  that,  that  if  the  men  are  efficient,  it  will  be  because 
they  have  somebody  to  lead  them  ? 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  mean.  So  far  as  my  own  command  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  believe  you  have  a  more  efficient  or  better  drilled  body  in  the  service. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  have  the  4th  Michigan? 

Answer.  Y'es,  sir ;  as  excellent  a  regiment  as  there  is  in  the  service. 

Question.  The  morale  of  your  men  is  excellent,  is  it  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  ;  and  when  the  time  conies  when 
they  are  to  be  used,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  from  their  mult,  but  ours,  if  they 
do  not  act  well. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  suffer  any  from  drinking  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Not  much.  We  have  some  men  who  will  have  their  frolics.  We 
have  a  great  many  Irishmen,  to  whom  a  frolic  is  as  necessary  about  once  a 
month  as  a  dinner  is ;  but  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  them.  There  is  very 
little  drunkenness  among  mini  out  there.  I  speak  well  of  them,  not  in  my  own 
praise  at  all,  but  from  knowledge  of  my  men  and  their  officers. 

Question.  Have  you  any  Xew  Y'ork  regiments  I 

Answer.  I  have  McQuade's   regiment,  the  People's  Ellsworth  or   44th  regi 
ment,  and  Kerrigan's  regiment,  which  is  a  very  good  regiment  now. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question,  is  your  army  organized  for  a  march  against  the  enemy  'I 

Answer.  They  would  be  ready  to  start  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Question.  According  to  the  highest  kind  of  military  organization  ? 

Answer.  They  want  seine  things,  but  we  are  getting  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  want  to  do  away  entirely  with  t<?hts.  If  it  was  in  my  power  I  would  not 
take  tents  along  with  iis. 

Question.  Are  you  divided  into  army  corps,  so  that  if  one  of  your  divisions 
were  attacked  you  could  get  on  with  the  commanders  there  ? 

Answer.  We  are  divided  into  brigades  and  divisions. 

Question.  Suppose  your  division  was  attacked,  and  you  should  want  a  neigh 
boring  division  to  support  you,  could  you  give  a  mandatory  order,  which  the 
commander  of  that  division  would  be  compelled  to  obey  1 

Answer.  I  cannot.  I  have  no  authority,  nor  has  any  one  else  authority  im 
mediately  over  me. 

Question.  Each  one  is  independent  of  the  other? 

Answer,  hi  some  respects  we  are.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  in 
a  brigade  where  there  is  a  senior  officer  present  cannot  give  an  order  to  another 
colonel  to  do  so  and  so  to  aid  him ;  and  so  it  runs  along  up. 

Question.  Is  not  some  further  organization  necessary  in  great  armies  in  the 
field  ? 

Answer.  That  is  always  done.  There  is  always  a  common  superior  present 
to  attend  to  these  things ;  and  in  case  of  the  movement  of  an  army,  where  it  is 
to  perform  a  particular  service,  these  orders  are  so  given  that  at  particular  times 
particular  persons  have  a  given  duty,  and  each  one  party  has  authority  to  call 
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upon  the  other  parties.     All  these  things  are  arranged  just  according  to  circum 
stances,  just  before  going  into  action. 

Question.  They  are  divided  into  what  is  called  army  corps  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  have  the  telegraph  so  arranged  that  at  any  mo 
ment,  if  there  is  an  attack  at  one  place,  we  can  instantly  get  notice  of  it. 

Question.  Now  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  commander-m-chief  of  the  whole 
for  your  orders  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir ;  of  course. 

Question.  That  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  you  were  without  the  line  of 
the  telegraph,  would  it  not? 

Answer.  The  commander-in-chief  is  supposed  to  be  always  where  we  can 
communicate  with  him. 

Question.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  this  organization  of 
army  corps,  because  the  general-in-chicf  can  superintend  the  whole  ? 

Answer.  Just  at  this  present  moment  I  do  nofr  think  it  necessary.  When  the 
time  comes,  it  will  be  so  organized. 

By  Mr.Odell: 

Question.  You  refer  to  the  tune  when  the  army  shall  move  in  different  divis 
ions,  in  large  bodies? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  are  better  fixed  now,  just  as  we  are,  than  we 
could  otherwise  be.  We  have  only  one  head,  while  if  we  had  half  a  dozjn  we 
should  be  trammelled  by  it. 

Question.  Suppose  you  were  unexpectedly  attacked,  would  General  McDowell, 
for  instance,  have  authority  to  assist  you  ? 

Answer.  He  would  come  to  my  assistance,  unless  attacked  himself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  It  would  be  optional  with  him  to  obey  your  summons  or  not,  as  he 
chose? 

Answer.  It  would  be  optional  with  him,  but  I  know  he  would  come.  For 
instance,  the  other  day,  when  General  McCall  was  attacked,  I  ordered  my  com 
manders  to  be  in  readiness.  • 

Question.  Your  notice  was  from  headquarters  ? 

Answer.  The  g«neral-in  chief  was  on  the  ground  in  half  an  hour.  I  have  had 
that  same  thing  occur  some  six  or  eight*  times.  Occupying  a  central  position, 
they  came  over  to  me  where  I  could  reach,  instantaneously,  the  telegraph  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Suppose  the  general-in-chief  had  been  sick? 

Answer.  He  will  arrange  for  that. 

Question.  He  has  not  arranged  for  that,  but  will,  I  suppose. 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  I  know  each  one  would  assist  the.  other.  But  would  you  be  com 
pelled  to  ? 

Answer.  If  I  did  not  do  it,  I  should  deserve  to  be  hung. 

The  chairman :  That  might  be.  But  I  am  speaking  of  regular  military  sub 
ordination,  where  each  one  knows  who  would  command. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  I  suppose  that  the  ranking  commander  of  division  would  have  the 
authority  to  give  the  order  in  case  ihe  gcneral-in-chief  was  not  present? 

Answer.  If  they  are  operating  together,  yes,  sir ;  of  course.  They  are  bound 
to  obey  him. 
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By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  would  not  hesitate  at  all  if  General  McDowell  was  attacked 
and  ordered  you  to  come  and  assist  him  ? 

Answer.  If  he  sent  me  notice  he  wanted  assistance  at  such  and  such  a  place 
I  would  send  it,  whether  authority  was  given  or  not.  I  do  not  suppose  a  sol 
dier  in  the  army  would  hesitate. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Suppose  your  judgment  dictated  to  the  contrary,  would  you  obey 
the  order  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  case  of  which  the  commander  must  necessarily  judge  for 
himself.  If  he  disobeys  that  order  he  does  it  on  his  own  responsibility 

Question.  And  he  always  has  a  discretion  over  it  ?     . 

Answer.  He  must  have,  but  he  exercises  it  at  his  own  peril. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  From  the  steps  now  being  taken  to  put  this  army  in  a  condition  for 
a  forward  movement,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  that  forward  movement  between  now  and  next  spring?  I  simply  ask  your 
opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  steps  now  being  taken.  I  do  not  ask  you 
what  anybody  else's  opinion  is,  or  what  anybody  else  has  to  do  with  it,  or  has 
said  to  you  about  it.  I  ask  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  this  army  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  will. 

Question.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  morale  of  the  troops.  From  your  know 
ledge  of  their  present  condition,  now,  will  the  morale  of  the  army  be  improved 
by  remaining  here  in  winter  quarters  until  next  spring? 

Answer.  That  is  a  thing  I  have  not  thought  of.  I  cannot  answer  with  regard 
to  other  parties.  But  with  regard  to  my  own  division,  I  say  that  so  long  as  we 
are  kept  here  we  are  improving. 

Question.  You  then  think  the  discipline  and  morale  of  your  men  would  be 
improved  by  remaining  in  winter  quarters  until  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  say  that.  But  so  long  as  they  remain  there  they  arc  im 
proving.  I  did  not  say  one  word  about  winter  quarters,  for  we  are  not  in  winter 
quarters,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  any  more  winter  quarters  than  we  now 
are.  I  do  not  ask  for  any  more  winter  quarters  than  we  now  have. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  What  Senator  Johnson  would  get  at  is  whether  lying  still  is  de 
moralizing  your  division  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all ;  but  as  for  winter  quarters — I  spent  two  winters  in  Utah 
in  no  better  accommodations  than  we  have  here. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  That  would  be  in  winter  quarters,  would  it  not?  When  an  army 
becomes  located  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  be  in  summer,  spring,  fall,  or 
winter  quarters,  as  the  case  may  be? 

Answer.  What  we  understand  by  winter  quarters  is  their  permanent  location 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  mean  is,  to  make  no  forward  movement  between  now 
and  next  spring.  In  that  case  would  the  morale  of  the  army  be  improved  be 
tween  now  and  next  spring? 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Suppose  it  should  be  concluded  that  it  was  best  not  to  move  until 
spring,  and  the  army  should  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  so  to  act,  how  many  troops,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  sufficient 
Rep.  Com.  108 12 
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to  render  this  capital  safe,  contemplating  no  offensive  movements  here  what 
ever] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  works  are  on  this  side.  My  own  belief  ia 
that  I  would  like  to  have  about  50,000  men. 

Question.  That  would  make  it  safe,  in  your  estimation? 

Answer.  That  would  make  it  safe,  provided  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
army  was  within  striking  distance  of  this  place. 

Question.  So  that  if  the  conclusion  should  be  come  to,  to  act  entirely  on  the 
defensive  here,  all  over  that  number  might  be  spared  for  other  expeditions,  if  it 
should  be  thought  best  to  carry  on  any  others  1 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  say,  "  if  the  other  portion  of 
the  army  is  within  striking  distance."  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Norfolk  is  not  within  striking  distance. 

Question.  I  want  the  opinion  of  military  men  as  to  how  many  troops  of  this 
army  could  be  safely  spared  upon  other  and  foreign  expeditions  1 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Question.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  yourself] 

Answer.  Nothing,  with  the  conditions  you  stated.  I  know  nothing  satisfac 
tory  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  us.  I  do  not  know  the  works  there  sufficiently 
well  to  form  an  estimate  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  necessary.  If  I  knew  all 
of  General  McClellan's  plans  I  could  tell  better. 

Question.  I  have  said  I  do  not  ask  what  his  plans  are.  I  only  ask  your 
opinion.  I  supposed  that,  of  course,  you  had  reflected  in  your  own  mind  upon 
the  whole  ground ;  not  but  what  you  would  act  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to 
General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  I  have  reflected  upon  that,  but  I  do  not  know  sufficiently  to  answer 
your  question  definitely.  I  do  not  know  the  location  of  the  enemy  beyond 
here,  or  what  he  is  about.  I  have  my  various  ideas  as  to  what  would  be  done 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  how  many  may  be  moved  from  here  under  cer 
tain  circumstances ;  if  we  are  going  to  strike  at  one  point  how  many  ought  to 
go  to  that  point,  and  how  many  to  another  point. 

Question.  Will  we  ever  probably  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  condi 
tion  and  strength  of  the  enemy  until  we  approach  nearer  their  lines  than  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  the  location  of  every  regiment  in  that  command 
is  known,  and  its  strength.  I  believe  that  every  regiment  in  that  command  is 
known. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  consultation  among  officers  here,  any  council 
of  war  of  the  principal  high  officers  of  this  army,  taking  their  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  army  and  as  to  what  should  be  done? 

Answer.  I  was  present  once  when  a  plan  was  proposed. 

Question.  Present  together  with  officers  of  your  own  rank,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  consult  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Were  all  the  commanders  of  divisions  present  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  number  were  present  ? 

Answer.  Three  or  four  of  us  were  present.  The  propositions  were  presented 
to  us  as  a  mere  matter  of  discussion,  sufficient  for  one  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
General  McClellan's  plans  were,  or  some  of  them. 

Question.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  that  a  portion  of  his  plans  were  in 
your  possession,  but  not  all  ? 

Answer.  I  have  just  said  "  some  of  his  plans." 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Decemler  28,  1861. 

General  GEORGE  W.  MORELL  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army  now  ? 

Answer.  I  a  in  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  You  do  not  command  a  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  command  a  brigade  in  General  Porter's  division. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  condition  of  your  brigade  as  to  health 
and  efficiency  ? 

Answer.  It  is  in  very  excellent  condition  in  both  respects. 

Question.  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  what  I  ought  to  state  it  that  you  may  know  exactly  our  position.  We  are 
deputed  as  a  committee  of  Congress,  of  both  branches,  and  it  is  enjoined  upon 
ns  and  made  our  duty  to  make  all  these  inquiries.  And  we  arc  just  as  much 
bound  to  secrecy  in  relation  to  these  matters  as  are  the  army  officers  themselves. 
I  suppose  the  object  of  Congress  is  to  obtain  this  information  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  and  efficiency  to  the  army  so  far  as  we  can.  I  say  this  that  you 
may  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  communicating  freely  with  us.  If  the  people, 
through  both  branches  of  Congress,  are  entitled  to  this  information,  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  give  it  to  us. 

Answer.  I  have  but  little  information.  Commanding  only  a  brigade,  I  am 
not  consulted  at  all  about  the  movements  of  the  army.  I  only  carry  out  the 
orders  sent  to  me.  In  regard  to  the  health  of  my  brigade,  I  will  say  that  there 
is  one  of  my  regiments,  a  very  large  one  and  new  one,  have  had  very  much 
sickness,  as  they  were  becoming  acclimated.  But  they  have  got  nearly  through 
that  now. 

Question.  As  the  weather  is  becoming  a  little  severe,  I  will  inquire  of  you  if 
your  condition  is  such  that  your  troops  will  be  comfortable  in  their  quarters 
now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  made  themselves  so.  Many  of  them  have  built 
log  cabins,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  built  log  sides  to  their  tents,  and  exca 
vated  the  ground  a  foot  or  two,  and  placed  the  tents  on  top  of  this  log  arrange 
ment.  The  only  objection  is  that  they  are  really  too  warm.  A  little  fire  heats 
them  so  that  when  the  men  go  out  to  their  roll-calls  and  drills  they  are  apt  to 
catch  colds. 

Question.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  roads  and  com 
munication  from  place  to  place  —how  is  that  ? 

Answer.  Just  at  present,  while  the  weather  is  dry,  the  roads  are  good.  But 
this  soil  cuts  up  more  quickly  than  any  I  ever  saw  before.  One  or  two  days' 
rain  would  unfit  the  roads  for  service.  Our  troops  might  pass  over  them  on  foot, 
but  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  wagons  could  not  pass.  When  you  get  off 
the  turnpikes  the  roads  are  miserable.  Where  the  roadway  itself  is  pretty  good 
the  little  streams  are  left  to  run  across  the  road,  and  in  a  little  while  they  be 
come  like  so  many  little  bog-holes,  after  we  have  travelled  over  them  with  our 
wagons. 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  campaign.  You  have  thought  and  reflected 
upon  it,  I  know,  because  that  has  been  in  the  line  of  your  business.  You  know 
something  of  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  whole  army  as  well  as  of  your 
own  brigade.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  in  your  own  mind  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  this  army  to  make  a  movement  against  the  enemy  at  this 
season  ? 

Answer.  About  the  strength  of  the  whole  army  I  have  only  a  very  general 
idea.  I  have  never  seen  any  returns,  and  if  I  were  asked  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  strength  of  our  whole  army  here  I  could  not  do  it.  I  scarcely  have  an 
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opinion  of  it.  As  to  a  movement  against  the  enemy,  I  should  think  one  ad 
visable.  But  as  to  the  point  at  which  to  strike  I  do  not  know,  for  I  am  not  suffi 
ciently  informed  as  to  their  strength  or  their  position. 

Question.  I  suppose  everybody  is  somewhat  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  that. 
But  we  would  like  very  much  to  hear  if  you,  in  your  own  mind,  have  settled 
upon  any  plan  which  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  execute. 

Answer.  I  have  some  general  ideas  upon  that  subject,  of  course. 

Question.  Would  you  be  willing  to  communicate  them? 

Answer.  They  are  mere  opinions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  I  understand  your  answer  to  be  without  reference  to  the  point  to 
be  moved  upon,  but  merely  that  you  think  a  forward  movement  ought  to  be 
made  ? 

Answer.  A  forward  movement  somewhere,  I  think.  I  have  thought  that  a 
direct  movement  on  Centreville  or  Manassas  would  not  be  a  judicious  one,  be 
cause  they  are  unquestionably  very  strongly  fortified  there ;  and  in  any  attack 
upon  them  there,  while  we  would  be  in  an  open  field,  they  would  be  protected 
by  their  breastworks.  But  if  we  have  a  sufficient  force  here  opposite  Washing 
ton  to  hold  them  in  check,  the  most  judicious  course  would  be  to  try  some  way 
of  turning  their  flank.  Whether  that  should  be  done  by  operations  on  the 
Potomac,  or  by  operations  further  south,  I  can  scarcely  say.  I  think  these 
operations  going  along  the  sea-coast,  if  they  are  prosecuted  with  sufficient  vigor, 
will  be  calculated  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  All  this,  however,  is  mere 
opinion.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  nothing  of  the  force  of  the  enemy. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  If  you  were  general-in-chief  what  plan  would  you  advise  from  the 
information  you  have  got  ? 

Answer.  I  should  want  to  have  a  great  deal  more  information  than  I  have 
now  to  express  any  opinion.  The  general-in-chief  has  sources  of  information 
that  I  certainly  do  not  possess,  which  would  probably  influence  my  own  opinion 
very  materially.  If  I  was  in  his  position,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  do. 

Question.  You  have  suggested  that  an  expedition  should  probably  be  made, 
not  certainly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centreville  or  Manassas,  but  so  as  to  turn 
their  position,  or  perhaps  still  more  south. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  contemplation  of  that,  of  course,  it  brings  up  the  amount  of 
force  necessary  to  be  left  here  for  the  defence  of  this  city  to  make  it  perfectly 
secure,  and  tHen  to  ascertain  what  number  of  troops  we  could  spare  on  such  an 
expedition. 

Answer.  That,  again,  would  depend  upon  the  force  opposed  to  us. 

.Question.  Of  course,  it  will,  somewhat.  But  from  the  best  lights  you  have 
upon  the  subject,  how  many  troops  do  you  suppose  would  render  this  place 
perfectly  secure? 

Answer.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  force  in  Virginia,  opposite  to  us, 
was  a  very  large  one,  taking  it  from  rumors,  of  course.  Whether  that  has  been 
reduced  any  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  all  hoped  here,  when  this  expedition 
touched  the  southern,  coast,  that  it  would  diminish  the  force  here. 

Question.  What  do  you  estimate  their  force  here  to  be,  from  the  best  informa 
tion  you  have  ? 

Answer.  I  have  supposed  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  and  winter 
.their  force  has  been  upwards  of  100,000  men,  say  from  120,000  to  130,000. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.   That  embraces  their  whole  line,  I  suppose. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  line  between  here  and  Richmond — their  force 
in  eastern  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Yon  would  include  Norfolk — all  the  troops  east  of  the  mountains  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  include  Leesburg  and  Winchester,  and  all. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  What  proportion  of  this  force  do  you  suppose  are  now  at  Manassas 
and  Centreville? 

Answer.  I  think  their  principal  force  is  here,  and  the  rest  of  their  force  in 
such  communication  with  them  that  they  could  be  easily  brought  here  on  the 
railroads  over  which  they  have  control.  They  are  operating  upon  what  are 
called  interior  lines,  while,  if  we  operate  upon  them  outside  of  their  lines,  we 
would  be  operating  upon  outside  lines. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  think  our  line  is  longer  than  theirs  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  reason,  of  course,  why  they  anticipate  our 
attacks.  They  have  information  of  our  movements,  and  can  meet  us  at  any 
one  point  with  a  larger  force  than  we  have. 

Question.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  former  question,  which  is  a  very  mate 
rial  one.  How  many  troops  would  we  have  to  leave  here  to  make  the  city  all 
safe,  provided  your  information  approximates  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  1 

Answer.  I  could  not  express  an  opinion,  because  I  really  have  no  information 
upon  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Assume  their  force  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  here, 
what  force  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  this  position  ? 

Answer.  They  could  not  all  be  brought  to  bear  here. 

Question.  Well,  what  force  would  be  necessary  simply  to  make  this  a  defen 
sive  position  securely  occupied  ? 

Answer.  We  do  not  want  quite  as  many  as  they  have,  that  is,  if  we  are  pro 
tected  by  lines  and  forts.  The  lines  we  have  now  have  no  fortifications,  at 
least  on  a  large  part  of  them.  I  should  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
question. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  you  were  the  general-in-chief  you  would  have  to  answer  it  ? 

Answer.  And  I  would  also  have  information  that  I  do  not  now  have.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  answer  that  question  any  way  intelligently. 

Question.  I  only  ask  you  hypotheticully  ? 

Answer.  If  I  had  to  defend  this  line  I  should  want  about  as  many  men  as 
could  be  brought  against  me. 

Question.  They  could  not  bring  against  you  their  whole  force? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Would  fifty  thousand  be  enough  to  make  this  city  safe  if  we  should 
take  the  rest  of  them  upon  some  other  expedition? 

Answer.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question,  and  I  must  answer  it  in  the  same 
way. 
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Question.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  is.  It  is  a  question  somebody  must  solve,  if 
we  take  the  course  you  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it  except  as  I  have  already  done.  I 
have  no  information  more  than  the  public  at  large  have.  All  the  information  I 
get  comes  from  the  newspapers. 

Question.  Your  troops  are  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Suppose  you  should  go  into  winter  quarters,  contemplating  no  par 
ticular  movement,  would  your  troops  be  stronger  on  weaker  in  the  spring — 
would  they  lose  or  gain  in  efficiency  ? 

Answer.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  go  into  winter  quarters.  I  think 
their  health  would  be  better  generally  in  active  service  than  otherwise.  We 
should  have  to  carry  the  means  of  transportation  with  us.  We  could  not  take 
men,  accustomed  to  live  as  our  volunteers  have,  and  expose  them  to  a  winter 
campaign  without  means  to  make  them  comfortable,  such  as  tents  and  blankets. 
These  are  men  who,  a  few  months  ago,  were  living  at  home  with  all  the  com 
forts  of  citizen  life — and  camp  life  is  very  different  from  that. 

Question.  Of  course  it  would  be  more  difficult  now  to  advance  against  the 
enemy  than  it  would  have  been  early  in  the  fall,  I  suppose;  attended  with  more 
peril  and  difficulty  1 

Answer.  I  think  so,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the 
shortness  of  the  days  and  the  exposure  of  the  troops.  The  changes  here  are 
very  sudden  and  very  great,  and  affect  the  troops  very  much. 

Question.  Have  you  more  cavalry  than  you  want  to  use  in  such  a  country  as 
you  are  in  now  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  have  none  in  your  brigade,  I  suppose? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  have  a  regiment  in  our  division. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether  cavalry  could  be  used  in  great  numbers 
there;  it  is  of  very  great  cost  and  expense,  and  if  we  can  dispense  with  any  of 
it,  without  detriment  to  the  service,  we  should  like  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  In  regard  to  our  own  division,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  is  little  enough 
for  that.  We  have  not  had  cavalry  enough  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  infantry  cannot  penetrate  far  into  the  country  to  reconnoitre.  We  must 
depend  upon  our  cavalry  for  that.  And  in  the  rough-and-tumble  life  those  horses 
are  very  soon  used  up,  for  the  men  who  are  enlisted  a  great  many  of  them  know 
nothing  about  horses  or  riding.  I  do  not  know  but  what  there  may  be  moie 
than  one  regiment  of  cavalry  attached  to  our  division.  They  do  not  come  under 
my  observation.  The  cavalry  are  at  one  end  of  the  division  and  I  am  at  the 
other.  I  am  a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  our  other  two  brigades,  and  the  cavalry 
is  on  the  extreme  left,  and  I  see  nothing  of  them  except  such  as  are  sent  up  to 
serve  with  my  brigade. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  with  contrabands? 

Answer.  Send  them  in  to  Washington.     We  sent  in  two  yesterday. 

Question.  You  do  not  send  them  back  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  That  was  the  only  chance  I  have  had,  I  believe.  Two 
came  in  yesterday  morning,  and  I  sent  them  in.  We  have  positive  orders  to 
send  them  in. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  28,  1861. 

General  HENRY  W.  SLOCUM  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army,  and  where  are  you  located  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  in  General  Franklin's 
division. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  .the  men  in  your  brigade,  with  regard 
to  health  ? 

Answer.  The  health  of  my  brigade  is  very  good  now. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  its  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  is  in  a  good  condition. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  of  your  officers  ;  are  they  competent  and 
efficient  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  are  very  generally  competent  and  efficient,  with 
some  exceptions. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  if  you  should  remain  in  winter  quarters  until 
spring  that  your  troops  would  then  be  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than 
they  are  now  ? 

Answer.  One  regiment  of  my  brigade  is  a  new  one,  that  would  improve, 
I  think  ;  the  other  three  regiments  are  as  well  prepared  to  take  the  field 
now  as  they  would  be  in  the  spring,  except  the  advantage  they  would  gain 
by  being  in  the  habit  of  associating  together,  and  marching  side  by  side, 
which  I  think  is  worth  something  to  men.  But,  so  far  as  evolutions  are 
concerned,  and  the  obeying  orders,  three  regiments  of  my  brigade  are  as 
ready  for  the  field  to-day  as  they  will  be  three  months  from  now. 

Question.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  military  men  generally  that  a  long  detention 
in  camp  has  a  depressing  and  demoralizing  effect  upon  troops  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  opinion  of  officers  generally  is  that  a  man  improves 
as  a  soldier  the  longer  he  is  kept  in  the  service  ;  that  although  a  man  at 
the  end  of  six  months  will  know  as  much  about  the  manual  and  the  evolu 
tions  of  the  line,  and  all  its  movements,  as  he  would  know  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  he  is  a  better  soldier.  A  man  gains 
confidence  in  his  fellows  by  being  marched  side  by  side  with  them  all  the 
time. 

Question.  I  suppose  you  hardly  expect  to  make  veterans  in  camp  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  order  to  perfect  them,  you  want  them  frequently  under  fire 
and  engaged  in  enterprises  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  need  to  be  kept  in  motion  ;  to  be  drilling,  or  in 
active  service. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  your  section  of  the  country, 
as  regards  moving  artillery,  provision  trains,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say,  except  so  far  as  our  pickets  extend  ;  I  go  out  and 
visit  them  very  often.  Some  of  the  roads  in  that  section  are  very  bad  ; 
there  are  others  that  are  quite  good  now  ;  the  Little  River  turnpike  is  a  very 
decent  road  ;  if  they  have  such  roads  as  that  in  Virginia,  they  are  very 
passable  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  sample  of  their  roads  or  riot. 

Question.  Could  you  move  field  artillery  on  them  to  advantage  now  ? 

Answer.  We  could,  so  far  out  as  I  have  been  on  that  road.  It  is  as  good 
a  road  as  we  went  on  last  summer. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion,  all  circumstances  considered — and  I  need 
not  mention  them  now,  for  your  mind  has  taken  them  in  a  great  many  more 
times  than  mine  has — that  we  ought  to  make  an  aggressive  movement  upon 
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the  enemy  during  this  season,  or  should  we  wait  until  spring  ?     I  ask  your 
opinion  as  a  military  man  ;  that  is  all. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  the  requisite  information  ;  that  is  the  trouble, 
and  I  have  no  more  means  of  getting  information  than  any  other  man  out 
of  the  army  has.  I  have  not  half  the  means  that  the  reporters  for  the  press 
have.  I  do  not  know  how  many  men  there  are  in  front  of  us,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  we  could  move  here,  and  I  have  never  met  an  officer  who 
has  had  this  information. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  you  to  indicate  the  manner  of  moving,  for  I  was 
going  to  put  that  in  another  question.  I  was  going  to  inquire  if  you  be 
lieved  a  movement  could  be  made  to  advantage,  if  you  had  formed  any  plan 
in  your  own  mind  of  how  it  should  be  made  ? 

Answer.  In  order  to  answer  the  question,  whether  we  ought  to  move  or 
not,  and  give  an  answer  that  would  be  doing  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to 
have  a  great  deal  more  information  than  I  have  got,  and  which  I  suppose 
somebody  is  in  possession  of.  I  suppose  that  General  McClellan  must  have 
all  the  information  that  a  man  should  have  in  order  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  that  matter. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
in  what  is  called  their  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  any. 

Question.  None  at  all  ? 

Answer.  None,  except  such  as  I  have  picked  up  from  men  who  have  come 
in  our  lines,  these  contrabands,  &c.  Some  of  them  came  into  my  camp  the 
first,  but  I  have  never  regarded  them  as  very  reliable. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  with  them  when  they  come  in  ? 

Answer.  I  have  always  let  them  stay  in  my  camp  as  long  as  they  chose. 
If  a  man  had  an}r  information  that  amounted  to  anything  I  sent  him  forward 
to  General  McClellan.  Those  that  had  no  information  stayed  in  my  camp. 

Question.  You  have  formed  no  plan  of  the  campaign  in  your  own  mind  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  not.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  of 
course. 

Question.  We  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  But  I  had  supposed 
that  your  general  officers  would  talk  this  matter  over  very  much,  and  com 
pare  notes,  and  come  to  some  conclusion  in  your  own  mind  ;  subordinate  I 
know  to  the  commanding  officer  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  visit  a  great  deal.  I  am  up  to  the  city  here  very  seldom; 
I  talk  with  my  own  staff.  Now,  to  say  whether  this  army  should  leave  here 4 
or  not  :  to  say  whether  we  should  go  to  Richmond  by  going  down  the  river 
and  going  up  by  way  of  Norfolk  ;  to  say  anything  of  that  kind  a  man  must 
know  how  many  troops  must  be  left  here.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  same 
thing.  You  must  know  what  is  in  front  of  you,  and  possess  information 
that  none  but  the  commander  has. 

Question.  How  can  he  have  that  knowledge  better  than  yourself? 

Answer.  I  suppose  General  McClellan  has  more  means  of  information  ;  I 
suppose  he  has  spies  employed. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  obtain  information  that  you  can 
rely  upon  and  act  upon  without  approaching  the  enemy's  lines  a  little  nearer, 
and  putting  ttyem  a  little  closer  than  you  have  yet  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get  very  accurate  information  about  them 
through  spies. 

Question.  But  you  have  formed  no  opinion  in  your  own  mind  as  to  how 
many  they  have  ? 

Answer.  I  have  an  opinion  about  it,  but  it  is  not  based  upon  anything  to 
make  my  opinion  worth  anything  at  all  ;  it  is  not  based  upon  any  informa 
tion  that  is  valuable  or  reliable. 
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Question.  Arc  you  well  supplied,  or  over  supplied  with  cavalry  in  your 
division  ? 

Answer.  We  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  it  ;  we  have  one  regiment  to  our 
division. 

Question.  That  is  all  you  have  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Yours  is  the  Lincoln  cavalry  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  think  that  is  enough  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  more  than  enough  for  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  1  do  not  think  it  is  worth  near  as  much  as 
artillery  to  us  in  this  country.  It  is  not  very  often  that  it  can  be  made  use 
ful  ;  artillery  always  can  be. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  What  number  of  officers  have  you  on  your  stall*?  that  is  a  mat 
ter  regulated  by  law,  of  course. 

Answer.  I  have  a  brigade  surgeon,  a  brigade  commissary  and  quartermas 
ter,  an  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  two  aides. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  is  it  about  paymasters  ;  have  you  observed  how  much  a 
paymaster  can  properly  perform  ?  How  many  regiments  to  a  paymaster 
should  be  allowed  ?  How  many  regiments  could  a  paymaster  properly 
attend  to,  without  delaying  the  men  ? 

Answer.  I  could  riot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  what  the  office 
duties  of  a  paymaster  amount  to  ;  as  far  as  making  up  the  pay  accounts 
and  paying  the  men  are  concerned,  a  paymaster  ought  to  pay  oft'  a  division, 
unless  his  office  duties  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  He  can  pay  a  regiment  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose  ? 
Answer.  He  can  pay  a  regiment  in  less  than  a  day  ;  I  suppose,   however 
there  is  considerable  in  the  way  of  office  duty — fixing  up  vouchers,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Those  officers  of  your  staff  are  all  essential  to  every  brigadier? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  could  be  dispensed  with. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Although  a  commissary,  quartermaster,  surgeon,  and  assistant 
adjutant  general,  are  upon  your  staff  properly,  do  they  perform  any  active 
staff  duties  in  action  ?  You  do  not  rely  upon  them  to  bear  your  orders  in 
action  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  not  all.  I  would  not  allow  a  commissary  or  quarter 
master  to  go  upon  the  field 

Question.  So  that,  in  reality,  your  field  duty  would  be  performed  by  your 
assistant  adjutant  general  and  your  two  aides  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ? 

Question.  And  your  assistant  adjutant  general  is  more  your  clerk,  to  do 
your  writing  ? 

Answer.  He  goes  on  the  field  and  carries  orders. 
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By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  You  have  a  commissary  attached  to  your  staff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  such  an  officer  for  a  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  a  division  quartermaster  ? 

Answer.  There  is  none  authorized  by  the  regulations,  but  there  has  been 
one  appointed  lately.  But  I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach. 

Question.  Your  brigade  quartermaster  goes  direct  to  the  department  ? 

Answer.  He  goes  direct  to  the  depot  at  Alexandria  or  Washington.  I 
think  the  division  quartermaster  has  assisted  in  getting  forage  ;.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  that  gave  rise  to  such  an  appointment.  I  think  General 
Franklin  appointed  the  young  man  he  has  with  a  view  to  his  having  the 
general  supervision  over  that  matter,  not  allowing  each  brigade  quarter 
master  to  go  out  upon  his  own  hook. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  30,  1861. 
General  WILLIAM  F.  SMITH. sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  We  are  deputed  by  Congress  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  from  the 
right  officers  of  the  army  whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  Congress  can 
aid  you  in  your  proceedings.  For  that  reason  we  have  called  upon  several 
officers.  In  the  first  place  I  will  ask  you  what  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  captain  of  topographical  engineers  and  a  brigadier  gen 
eral  of  volunteers. 

Question.  Commanding  a  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  division? 

Answer.  It  is,  present  and  absent,  between  13,000  and  14,000  men,  I 
think.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  morning  report.  I  have  not  been 
with  my  division  for  a  little  over  five  weeks,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
numbers  may  have  changed  since  then. 

Question.  Whereabouts  is  your  division  located  ? 

Answer.  It  is  located  on  the  loft  of  General  McCall's  division,  near  Lew- 
insville,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  turnpike,  between 
General  McCall's  and  General  Porter's  divisions. 

Question.  I  was  going  to  ask  you — though  you  have  not  been  there 
lately — what  is  the  condition  of  your  division  for  health  arid  discipline; 
you  probably  know  about  that? 

Answer.  So  far  as  discipline  was  concerned,  it  was,  I  believe,  in  a  fair 
condition.  I  always  thought  so. 

Question.     How  as  to  the  health  of  the  soldiers  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  I  left,  the  division  was  by  far  the  most  sickly  one  in 
the  army.  I  had  some  2,000  on  the  sick  report  at  the  time  I  left.  Most  of 
the  sick  were  from  the  Vermont  regiments.  Three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of 
them  had  probably  never  been  out  of  their  State  before.  And  the  medi 
cal  gentlemen  of  the  division,  and  those  of  the  army  who  inspected  the  divi 
sion,  informed  me  that  they  were  going  through  a  kind  of  acclimation,  and 
that  at  that  season  of  the  year  it  was  always  the  most  severe  with  them, 
which  accounts  for  so  much  sickness. 

Question.  Was  there  any  apparent  local  cause  near  where  you  were  sta 
tioned  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  But  during  the  summer,  from  the  last  of  July,  when  I 
joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  the  last  of  September,  when  we 
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moved,  my  men  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  we 
were  in  the  fogs  which  almost  every  night  came  up  from  the  river  and 
enveloped  us;  and  very  many  of  the  men  had  the  intermittent,  the  remit 
tent,  and  the  typhoid  fevers.  I  myself  have  been  sick  now  for  eight  weeks 
out  of  nine  with  remittent  fever. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  arc  just  above  the  Chain  Bridge,  are  you  not  ? 

Answer.  We  are  now  three  or  four  miles  from  there.  We  have  got  out 
of  the  region  of  the  fogs  entirely,  and  since  then  the  men  have  been  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  amount  of  cavalry  have  you  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  One  regiment. 

Question.  Is  that  all  you  think  is  necessary  ? 

Answer.  It  is  more  than  I  have  found  necessary  where  we  have  been 
except  for  purposes  of  instruction.  All  the  use  I  have  had  for  cavalry  is  to 
send  them  out  as  scouts,  or  with  our  scouting  parties. 

Question.  What  I  want  to  get  is  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  whether 
we  have  more  cavalry  than  we  will  really  want  in  any  movement  that  may 
be  made.  It  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the  service,  and  the  treasury  is 
very  much  concerned  to  relieve  itself  of  it  if  it  can  be  done  without  detri 
ment  to  the  service. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  about  the  amount  of  cavalry  enrolled  in  the 
service.  The  one  regiment  that  I  have  is  not  up  to  the  amount  which  all 
military  men  and  writers  heretofore  have  given  as  the  proportion  of  cavalry 
to  go  with  infantry. 

Question.  What  is  that  proportion  ? 

Answer.  It  is  about  one-sixth  ;  of  course,  the  amount  of  cavalry  cannot 
be  fixed  entirely,  because  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  kind  of  country 
you  operate  in,  but,  as  near  as  we  can  lay  down  any  positive  principles  as 
to  numbers,  it  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  proportion  of  infantry. 

Question.  The  ground  in  front  of  you  off  towards  the  enemy,  I  suppose, 
is  riot  very  favorable  to  cavalry? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  are  very  much  troubled  with  thick  woods,  small 
pines,  which  would  effectually  prevent  any  operation  of  cavalry  in  force. 

Question.  What  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  roads  over  there  now  ? 

Answer.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  not  been  with  my  division  within  five 
weeks.  They  were  very  good  when  I  left;  after  that  they  were  very  bad 
indeed.  But  I  understand  now  they  are  again  very  good,  such  roads  as 
we  have. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  of  your  own  officers  as  to  their  competency, 
efficiency,  and  energy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  There  are  all  sorts  of  them  ;  some  of  them  are  men  who  are  trying 
their  best  to  learn  their  duties  ;  men  of  intelligence,  men  who  really  are 
very  excellent  officers.  But  some  are  men  who,  the  moment  they  get  their 
shoulder-straps  on,  think  they  know  all  about  it,  and  trust  to  Providence,  and 
do  not  study  any,  and  do  not  try  to  do  their  duty;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  I 
should  say  the  officers  were  very  fair.  I  have  some  very  excellent  officers 
in  my  division,  some  who  have  never  served  before,  and  some  that  I  should 
just  as  soon  do  without. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  military  obstacle,  any  particular  reason 
that  presents  itself  to  you,  any  good  reason  whatever,  why  we  should  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive  in  regard  to  this  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  enough  about  the  army  of  the 
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Potomac  to  know  whether  we  are  in  a  condition  to  do  anything  more  than 
act  on  the  defensive  or  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  its  strength  or 
condition,  or  the  condition  of  the  quartermaster's  department  or  the  com 
missary's  deparment. 

Question.  Suppose  those  to  be  good  and  efficient  ? 

Answer.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  world  that  the  commanding  genera 
needed  for  an  advance,  I  should  suppose  he  would  have  no  reason  for  acting 
on  the  defensive,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  I  know  nothing  about;  in  the  first 
place  I  have  been  awa}r. 

Question.  I  know  you  have  been  unwell  and  probably  have  not  reflected 
as  much  upon  it  as  if  you  had  been  at  your  station;  but,  as  a  military 
man,  I  would  ask  if  you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle,  or  such  as 
prudence  would  dictate,  why  we  should  not  make  a  demonstration  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  strength  of  the  army  or  its 
condition,  or  the  means  of  transportation,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  you  can  rely  upon  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  over  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  The  best  information  I  have  is  only  from  news 
papers.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  papers  this  morning  about  the  strength  of 
the  enemy. 

Question.  I  would  ask  you,  as  a  military  man,  whether  you  have  formed 
in  your  own  mind  any  grand  plan  of  movements  which  you  think  would  be 
successful ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  arms,  or  rather  how  is  your 
division  armed  ? 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  what  particular  arms  ? 

Question.  I  refer  just  to  the  infantry. 

Answer.  I  have  one  brigade  that  is  armed  entirely  with  the  Enfield  rifles; 
I  have  two  regiments  that  are  armed  with  what  is  called  the  Harper's  Ferry 
rifle,  one  regiment  having  the  sword  bayonet,  and  the  other  with  no  bayonet 
at  all.  I  have  one  regiment  armed  with  the  Belgian  rifle;  I  have  one  regiment 
armed  with  the  Springfield  rifled  rnusket.  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  two 
regiments  so  armed;  I  think  there  are,  and  I  think  there  is  one  regiment  armed 
with  smooth-bores.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  have  been  changed  or 
not;  1  was  trying  to  get  them  changed  when  I  was  taken  sick. 

Question.  When  you  say  "  the  Springfield  rifle,"  you  mean  always  one 
thing,  I  suppose? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  rifled  musket. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  what  they  cost  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea;  somewhere  between  $12  and  $15. 

Question.  I  was  talking  with 'General  Ripley,  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
the  musket  cost  about  $12.  I  suppose  that  is  what  military  men  call  the 
"Springfield  rifle?" 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  made  like  the  old  musket,  except  its  being  rifled. 
It  has  the  length  of  the  old  musket;  about  the  thickness  of  barrel — not 
thick  and  heavy,  like  the  old  fashioned  rifle. 

Question.  You  consider  it  an  efficient  arm  ? 

Answer.  The  best  that  I  have  ever  seen,  without  any  exception. 

Question.  You  would  not  except  the  Enfield  rifle  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  Enfield  rifle,  those  we  get  in  this  country,  are  not 
made  by  the  British  government,  or  for  the  British  government.  They  are 
exceedingly  rough,  and  tear  the  menrs  hands  to  pieces  when  they  are  going 
through  the  manual.  They  have  sharp  points;  the  stock  is  rough;  the 
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work  itself  will  not  compare  with  that  of  our  own  rifle;  arid  in  addition  to 
that  the  rifles  are  are  all  made  by  hand,  and  if  the  men,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  happen  to  exchange  bayonets,  there  are  so  many  rifles  that  you 
cannot  use  with  bayonets.  No  bayonet,  as  a  general  thing,  will  go  on  any 
rifle,  except  the  one  it  is  intended  for.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Springfield 
rifles,  any  one  bayonet  will  fit  them  all. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Will  the  same  sized  ball  fit  all  the  Belgian  rifles  ? 

Answer.  They  are  all  of  different  calibres;  that  is,  the  calibre  of  the 
Enfield  rifle  is  different  from  that  of  the  Springfield  rifle. 

Question.  Are  the  Enfield  rifles  all  of  the  same  calibre  ? 

Answer.  They  do  make  different  calibres  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  but  those  we 
have  are  all  of  one  calibre,  and  of  the  calibre  of  the  latest  pattern  of  the 
Springfield  rifle;  so  that  the  cartridges  that  are  now  made  for  the  Spring 
field  musket  will  fit  the  Enfield  rifle.  But  the  calibre  of  the  Belgian  rifle  is 
much  larger. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  would  answer  the  question  generally,  I  suppose,  by  saying 
that  your  division  was  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  we  have  as  good  arms  as  any  division 
that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  foreign  weapons,  and  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  if  the  bayonets  get  mixed  it  makes 
several  rifles  useless,  so  far  as  the  bayonets  are  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Have  the  officers  in  your  division  been  examined  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir;  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  examined.  The  board 
that  was  first  ordered  for  their  examination  was  broken  up  by  the  officers 
composing  it  being  ordered  off  on  other  duties,  or  being  detached  in  such  a 
way  that  the  board  could  not  meet.  Just  before  I  was  taken  sick  the  last 
time,  I  applied  for  another  board.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  ever 
assembled  or  not.  I  had  not  learned  the  result  of  the  application  when  I 
left. 

Question.  If  an  officer  is  examined  and  rejected,  do  you  find  any  difficulty 
in  getting  a  competent  man  in  his  place  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  are  always  a  plenty  of  competent  men  in  the 
regiment,  if  you  could  only  get  them  out.  Some  of  them  do  not  happen  to 
be  popular,  and  would  never  be  elected.  Where  the  colonels  go  to  work  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  pick  out  the  best  men  they  can  find,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  such  men  in  the  regiment  as  we  want  to  fill  the  offices.  I  never 
had  any  difficulty.  I  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  for  a  couple  of  months. 
I  observed  the  sergeants  very  carefully,  and  found  those  who  were  attentive 
to  their  duties,  and  when  any  vacancies  occurred  I  took  the  best  sergeants 
I  could  and  made  them  officers.  I  made  one  orderly  sergeant  a  captain, 
and  others  I  made  lieutenants,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  they  have  always 
performed  their  duties  very  efficiently,  and  are  the  best  officers  in  the  regi 
ment.  Of  cuurso,  it  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  among  some  of  the 
officers  to  have  a  subordinate  promoted  over  their  heads.  But  I  went  on 
the  principle  that  if  a  man  did  not  have  the  capacity  or  desire  to  learn  his 
duty,  he  certainly  had  no  busines  sto  complain  when  those  below  him  were 
promoted. 

By  Mr.  Odcll  : 
Question.  By  what  authority  did  you  do  that  ? 
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Answer.  I  submitted  their  names  to  the  governor  of  Vermont,  and  he  sent 
them  their  commissions. 

Question.  Your  recommendation  to  the  governor  secured  their  appoint 
ment  ? 

Answer.  The  governor  of  Vermont  always  carries  out  my  views  in  every 
respect. 

Question.  I  want  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  paying  the 
troops.  You  belong  to  the  army  and  can  give  us  that  information  probably 
better  than  any  one  else  can.  As  commander  of  that  division  do  you  certify 
in  any  way  at  all  to  the  accounts  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  see  them  at  all. 

Question.  What  officer  does  that  ?     Each  colonel  for  his  regiment  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  the  muster-rolls  do  that.  The  muster-roll  is  all  the 
certificate  that  the  paymaster  requires — the  muster-roll  of  each  company. 
On  rnuster-day,  which  will  be,  for  instance,  to-morrow,  throughout  the  army, 
the  brigade  officers  go  through  their  brigades  and  call  the  roll  of  the  entire 
regiments,  commencing  with  the  colonels  and  going  through. 

Question.  What  brigade  officer  ? 

Answer.  The  brigadier  general,  or  such  staff  officer  as  he  may  select  for 
the  duty.  That  officer  becomes  a  mustering  officer,  arid  he  certifies  to  the 
men  who  answer  to  their  names;  that  is,  he  certifies  to  the  muster-roll  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  men  were  present  upon  muster  day.  The  captains  of 
the  companies  make  the  muster-rolls  out  and  present  them  to  him  to  have 
the  rolls  called,  and  they  in  their  turn  put  down  upon  the  muster-roll  what 
the  men  have  received  in  the  way  of  clothing,  or  what  things  are  to  be 
charged  to  them  for  arms  or  equipments  lost  or  damaged.  And  that  paper 
is  what  the  paymaster  pays  upon. 

Question.  It  is  not  before  payment  certified  to  by  any  general  officer  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  except. by  the  officer  I  tell  you  of,  who  certifies  that 
these  men  were  present  on  muster  day.  The  captains,  who  are,  of  course, 
responsible  for  all  these  things,  are,  of  course,  very  careful  that  all  the  men 
destroy  shall  be  charged  to  them  upon  the  muster-roll;  and  the  paymasters 
know  what  amount  by  law  the  soldiers  get  per  month. 

Question.  We  will  take  one  class  of  officers,  and  that  will  answer  for  the 
whole.  Take  the  chaplains  for  instance.  A  chaplain  is  entitled  to  so  much 
per  month,  and  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  two  servants,  is  he  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  one. 

Question.  And  to  two  horses  ? 

Answer.  I  presume  he  is.  I  believe  a  chaplain  draws  the  pay  of  a  cap 
tain  of  cavalry.  Some  of  them  I  know  are  exceedingly  fond  of  calling  them 
selves  "captain." 

Question.  What  is  the  custom  or  the  understanding  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  this  matter?  Suppose  a  chaplain  has  no  horse,  is  he  entitled  to  draw, 
and  will  he  be  paid  for,  the  forage  of  two  horses  ? 

Answer.  He  does  not  draw  his  pay  upon  the  muster-roll  that  the  men 
draw  their  pay  upon.  The  paymaster  simply  sees  that  he  has  been  regu 
larly  mustered  into  the  service,  and  sees  that  he  was  present  at  the  muster, 
^nd  then  the  chaplain  is  paid  on  the  officers'  pay  account.  And  that  states 
the  number  of  horses  which  he  is  entitled  to  keep  in  the  service. 

Question.  Suppose  he  does  not  keep  any  horse  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  If  he  signs  the  certificate  the  paymaster  does  not  go  behind 
that. 

Question.  Is  be  required  by  the  regulations  to  sign  a  certificate  that  he 
has  had  in  the  service  two  horses  ? 

Answer.  The  certificate  requires  that.  It  states,  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  actually  owned  and  kept  in  service  the  horses  charged  for. 
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Question.  Is  the  same  true  with  reference  to  other  staff  officers  ? 

Answer.  The  certificate  is  the  same  for  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  The 
custom  of  the  service  has  been  this:  for  instance,  an  officer  may  be  here  liv 
ing  at  a  hotel,  where  he  would  have  no  regular  servant,  but  he  would  be 
paying  with  his  board  part  of  the  pay  of  the  attendants  who  wait  upon  him. 
He  draws  the  pay  and  allowances  for  that  servant,  though  there  is  no  par 
ticular  one  in  the  hotel  that  he  can  call  his  own.  And  in  the  same  way  he 
has  running  about  to  do,  which  he  does  by  going  in  a  carriage,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  is  generally  considered  in  the  army  that  that  amounts  to 
keeping  a  horse  in  the  service,  because  he  does  whatever  amount  of  riding 
his  duty  calls  upon  him  to  do. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  And  he  would  justify  himself  in  certifying  that  he  had  these 
horses  and  servants  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  known  officers  who  had  not  the  horses,  and  did 
not  draw  the  pay  for  the  horses  that  they  are  entitled  to,  because  they  did 
not  actually  keep  them  in  the  service.  But  I  think  the  majority  of  the  army 
do  draw  that  pay,  and  do  it  on  that  ground.  For  instance,  here  in 
Washington  city,  in  ordinary  times,  if  they  go  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Capitol,  they  have  to  hire  a  carriage,  or  some  means  of  conveyance,  which 
would  amount  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  about  the  equipment  of  a  horse 
and  its  keeping. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  I  had  supposed  that  the  difference  in  the  allowance  of  rations 
meant  this  :  if  you  are  allowed  ten  or  twenty  more  rations  than  an  officer 
under  you,  that  meant  the  difference  in  your  manner  of  living. 

Answer.  That  would  provide  for  your  board  simply  ;  it  would  not  pro 
vide  for  your  attendants.  If  you  live  at  a  hotel,  1  suppose  they  make  a 
charge  for  the  number  of  servants  they  have  to  keep,  in  addition  to  your 
board  merely. 

Question.  What  would  you  think  of  this  case — I  speak  of  chaplains,  with 
out  having  any  in  my  mind,  but  simply  as  an  illustration — what  would  you 
think  of  a  chaplain  drawing  from  the  quartermaster  forage  for  horses  that 
he  does  not  keep  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  is  a  regulation  that  would  cashier  him  for  it. 

Question.  And  you  think  he  ought  to  be  cashiered  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  so. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Then  he  ought  doubly  to  be  cashiered,  if  he  not  only  drew  his 
rations  but  his  pay  for  his  horses  besides  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  the  cashiering  would  cover  that  case  exactly. 
I  should  think  he  ought  to  have  something  more  :  the  State's  prison,  I  sup 
pose.  Now,  an  officer  drawing  his  forage,  and  particularly  here,  where  forage 
costs  so  much,  when  he  does  not  keep  a  horse,  could  only  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  selling  it  for  its  market  value  here.  I  suppose  that  forage  would  bring 
at  the  livery  stables  double  what  the  officer  gets  on  his  pay-roll  for  it— 
which  is  eight  dollars  a  month.  I  presume  that  now  his  allowance  of  forage 
would  sell  here  for  sixteen  dollars  a  mouth,  or  nearly  that. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  The  quartermaster  has  no  right  to  commute  that — that  is,  pay 
the  officer  so  much  money,  instead  of  the  forage  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  that  is  done  by  the  pay  department.     If  the  officer  cer- 
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tifies  that  he  owns  and  has  kept  in  the  service  a  horse,  and  has  not  drawn 
the  forage  in  kind,  the  paymaster  pays  him  eight  dollars  a  month.  If  he 
draws  from  the  quartermaster  the  forage  he  is  entitled  to  by  law,  then  he 
drops  from  his  pay-roll  that  account  for  forage. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  I  have  understood  you  in  regard  to  this  custom,  it  is  this: 
we  will  take  the  case  of  a  captain,  who,  I  understand,  is  entitled  to  keep 
two  horses. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  time  of  war. 

Question.  Not  in  time  of  peace? 

Answer.  The  captains  of  cavalry  keep  their  two  horses  in  time  of  peace, 
but  the  captains  of  the  staff  keep  but  one  horse  in  time  of  peace. 

Question.  In  time  of  war  they  are  entitled  to  keep  two,  if  they  see  fit  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  I  understand  that  the  custom  prevails  in  the  army  that  if 
they  dispense  with  these  horses,  or  hire  them  occasionally,  or  ride  in  car 
riages,  if  they  like,  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  certify  that  they  have 
had  the  number  of  horses  the  law  allows.  That  is  the  common  construction 
they  put  upon  it,  I  understand. 

Answer.  I  think  that  is  the  construction  the  majority  of  officers  put  upon  it. 

Question.  They  sign  their  certificates,  and  that  is  not  thought  to  be  a 
trespass  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  think  if  they  drew  the  forage,  when  they  kept  no  horses, 
that  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  ? 

Answer.  The  drawing  of  forage,  when  officers  do  not  keep  horses,  has  al 
ways  been  considered  as  entirely  an  illegal  thing,  because  it  could  only  be 
drawn  to  be  sold  again,  and  would  be  drawn  only  where  it  is  worth  more 
than  the  amount  they  would  have  to  deduct  from  their  pay,  after  getting  it, 
which  is  $8  a  month.  Of  course,  if  an  officer  draws  his  forage  in  kind,  he 
is  bound  to  drop  it  from  his  pay-roll,  when  he  draws  his  pay.  Under  the  old 
system,  when  the  army  was  so  small  that  these  things  could  be  kept  watch 
of  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  officers'  accounts  came  up,  these 
things  were  always  found  to  stand  against  them,  and  if  anything  of  this  sort 
was  found,  he  was  tried  as  an  officer  would  be  tried  for  drawing  his  pay 
twice.  He  was  looked  upon  in  the  same  light — he  signed  a  false  certificate. 

Question.  We  want  to  ascertain  about  paymasters.  How  many  men 
could  one  pay  by  himself — a  sprightly,  good  clerk?  How  many  could  he 
conveniently  attend  to  ?  I  mean  with  troops  mustered  as  they  are  here. 
We  make  the  inquiry,  because  we  want  to  trim  down  our  expenses  wherever 
we  can  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Answer.  Where  troops  are  together  as  they  are  here,  I  should  imagine 
that  two  paymasters  to  a  division  would  be  an  ample  force  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  one  could  not  do  the  duty. 

Question.  Is  there  considerable  clerk  business  to  do  Jbefore  they  actually 
come  to  pay  the  men  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  have  pay-rolls  to  make  out  from  the  muster-rolls. 
I  think  that  is  all,  and  that  might  be  done  by,  of  course,  giving  to  each  pay 
master  an  extra  clerk,  which  would  be  a  very  great  saving. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  They  have  one  clerk  now. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  mean,  by  giving  the  paymaster  this  greater 
amount  of  work  to  do,  by  increasing  the  clerical  force  merely,  you  would  be 
much  more  economical  than  by  having  more  paymasters. 
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Question.  And  in  every  regiment  of  such  soldiers  as  ours  there  are  always 
to  be  found  intelligent  clerks,  who  could  be  detailed  for  a  day  or  two  to  as 
sist  the  paymaster  in  making  out  his  pay-rolls  ? 

Answer.  That  could  be  done. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  You  would  considerone  paymaster  to  a  brigade  amply  sufficient  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Do  you  mean  four  regiments  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  four  or  five.  I  have  one  brigade  with  five  regiments 
in  it. 


WASHINGTON,  December  30,  1861. 
Colonel  STEPHEN  G.  CHAMPLIN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  us  what  your  command  is  at  the  present  time  ? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  third  Michigan  regiment  of  infantry. 

Question.  In  whose  division  ? 

Answer.  In  General  Heintzelman's  division. 

Question.  In  what  brigade  ? 

Answer.  General  Richardson's. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  regiment,  and,  so  far  as  you 
know,  of  your  division,  in  respect  to  health  and  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  is  in  a  good  condition,  I  think. 

Question.  How  are  the  roads  there  now  for  moving  an  army  ? 

Answer.  Never  better;  they  are  good. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  Since  last  June. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  offensive  move 
ment  of  our  army  at  the  present  time  ? 

Answer.  Well,  no  obstacle,  except  it  be  the  enemy,  and  I  should  think 
myself  it  would  be  desirable  to  meet  them. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  estimate  their  strength  to  be  such,  in  comparison  with 
our  own,  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  us  to  act  on  the  defensive  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Is  there  any  feeling  of  antipathy, 
I  may  say,  or  any  disagreement,  between  the  regular  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  volunteers,  over  where  you  are  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disagreement.  There  are  some  jealousies 
grown  up,  perhaps;  though  upon  that  subject  I  would  refer  you  more  par 
ticularly  to  the  quartermasters  of  the  regiments  and  the  brigades.  They 
could  give  you  a  more  general  statement  of  the  treatment  of  the  volunteer 
officers  by  the  regular  officers. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  you 
think  would  know  about  this  thing  ? 

Answer.  I  can  refer  you  to  Brigade  Quartermaster  Newell,  of  Richardson's 
brigade  ;  and  I  think  Quartermaster  Collins,  of  our  regiment,  could  give  you 
some  information  on  that  point. 

Question.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you  think  the  army  ought 
to  move  offensively  in  some  direction  against  the  enemy  ? 
Rep.  Com.  108 13 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  settled  in  your  own  mind  a  plan  of  operations  as  to 
bow  they  should  move  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  have. 

Question.  Please  state  your  plan. 

Answer.  Here  is  Centreville,  where  I  suppose  the  main  body  of  their  army 
lies.  Perhaps  there  is  a  brigade  at  the  Junction,  and  then  they  have  a  com 
munication  with  their  batteries  below  on  the  Potomac.  Their  lines  extend 
from  Centreville  to  Shipping  Point,  on  the  Potomac.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  make  an  offensive  movement  would  be  to  draw  them  out 
of  their  lines  at  Manassas  or  at  Centreville.  That,  I  think,  should  be  effected 
by  taking  about  two  divisions,  moving  across  the  Occoquan,  and  threaten 
ing  these  batteries.  They  must  either  come  out  to  their  assistance,  or  they 
must  lose  these  batteries.  That,  I  think,  will  draw  them  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments  at  Manassas  or  at  Centreville.  If  they  do  not  come  out,  then  we  can 
go  right  on  and  take  possession  of  their  batteries,  and  then  you  are  rid  of 
that  nuisance.  Then  the  ground  is  clear  to  advance  by  their  flank  upon 
Manassas,  take  the  Junction,  arid  shell  them  out  of  Bull  Kun.  If  they  come 
out  of  Manassas,  to  render  aid  to  these  batteries  by  having  a  proper  force 
of  the  army  distributed  from  Fairfax  Station  down,  have  the  front  run  across 
Occoquan,  draw  them  out  on  a  battle-field  of  our  own  selection — if  we  can 
push  far  enough  ahead  of  the  Occoquan  to  reconnoitre  a  battle-field — they 
must  pass  us  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  these  batteries,  and  we  can  give 
battle  on  our  own  ground. 

Question.  What  force  would  you  make  use  of  as  the  army  lies  now,  situ 
ated  on  the  Potomac  ?  What  force  could  you  move  to  support  such  a  move 
ment  as  that? 

Answer.  I  should  say,  including  a  force  to  be  left  at  Fairfax  Station  with 
the  one  to  move  forward  for  the  battle  proper — I  should  say  we  should  take 
120,000,  and  have  enough  left  so  that  they  will  not  dare  to  attack  our  lines 
here  and  attempt  to  break  them. 

Question.  How  far  would  the  forces  have  to  move  to  concentrate  on  such 
a  field  as  you  refer  to? 

Answer.  Not  to  exceed  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles. 

Question.  To  bring  100,000  men  on  the  field  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     Perhaps  I  will  say  eighteen  miles. 

Question.  At  the  farthest,  eighteen  miles  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  battle-field  for  the  farthest  division — either  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Occoquan  or  between  Alexandria  and  the  Occoquan 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  been  reconnoitring  around  that  country  considerably. 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  that  army  would  have 
to  move? 

Answer.  On  this  side  of  the  Occoquan  there  are'  occasional  ridges  of  land 
running  parallel  to  the  Occoquan.  On  the  the  other  side,  I  have  not  recon 
noitred  there;  I  have  understood  that  it  is  broken  up  into  hills;  but  it  is 
just  as  favorable  to  the  one  side  as  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  If  either  is  in  position  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  move  vigorously  and  actively,  we  can  select  the 
best  point. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  been  on  the  Occoquan.  Is  it  fordable,  or  would  it  be 
necessary  to  throw  pontoon  bridges  over  it  ? 
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Answer.  At  Occoquau  village,  where  you  would  throw  across  the  first 
division  to  threaten  their  batteries,  you  would  have  to  throw  a  pontoon 
bridge  across. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  wide  is  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  should  not  say  it  was  over  120  yards  there.  You  could  throw 
a  bridge  across  in  thirty  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  far  would  you  have  to  go  up  the  stream  before  it  is  ford- 
able? 

Answer.  Some  three  or  four  miles,  I  understand. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  force  the  enemy  have  there  ? 

Answer.  I  understand  they  have  a  brigade  on  our  front,  as  I  call  it.  They 
have  a  brigade  across  the  Occoquan,  and  a  brigade  up  at  Brentsville,  or  in 
that  direction.  Then  it  is  said  they  have  a  force  at  Fairfax  Station.  What 
the  force  is  I  do  not  know;  but  I  presume  it  is  a  brigade. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  propose  to  take  Fairfax  Station? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  will  prevent  them  moving  upon  our  flanks. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  there  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  The  scouts  we  have  had  out,  and  the  negroes — 
women,  men,  and  children — who  come  in  from  that  region,  say  that  they 
have  three  or  four  regiments  there,  and  a  battery  and  a  few  cavalry.  They 
probably  have  some  earthworks  there.  They  had  a  few  light  earthworks 
there  last  July  for  light  artillery.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  preferable 
course,  because  it  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  draw  them  out.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  being  drawn  out  above,  for  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  stay 
ing  where  they  are,  for  we  must  pass  around  in  reach  of  their  batteries  to 
get  in  their  rear  that  way.  This  other,  I  think,  is  the  key  of  the  position. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  ever  consulted  with  any  officers  upon  that  plan  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  have  not  heard  the  objections  that  military  men  would 
bring  against  it  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Suppose  you  go  down  across  the  Occoquan  with  your  army  of 
120,000  men,  what  is  to  hinder  you  from  being  cut  off? 

Answer.  They  have  only  this  road  by  the  way  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  if 
you  seize  Fairfax  Station.  And  if  they  intend  to  relieve  those  batteries, 
they  must  advance  their  main  force  in  that  direction.  They  can  only  send  a 
small  force  up  here,  and  those  we  could  cut  off.  They  never  would  dare  to 
attack  our  lines,  for  the  moment  they  did,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  swing  a 
few  divisions  around  there  against  them.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  dis 
position  made  to  prevent  a  flank  attack,  and  that  can  be  done  by  holding 
Fairfax  Station,  and  leaving  a  few  divisions  down  near  there.. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  can  get,  what  is  their  strength 
at  Fairfax  Court-House,  Centreville,  Manassas,  and  all  about — their  army  of 
the  Potomac,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  estimated  the  total — all  on  our  front — at  120,000 
men. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Extending,  say,  45  miles  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  mean  simply  that  this  plan  of  moving  120,000  men  is  a 
conclusion  to  which  you  have  come  from  the  information  you  have  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  the  officers  on  the  other  side — the  colonels  or  any  offi 
cers — as  far  as  you  know,  any  peculiar  means  for  obtaining  information — 
that  is,  do  they  know  any  more  about  it  than  anybody  else  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  as  we  pick  it  up — every  man  for  himself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  are  your  opportunities  for  picking  it  up  ? 

Answer.  From  the  contrabands,  deserters,  and  soldiers  that  we  capture. 
We  captured  one  soldier  of  the  Maryland  regiment  at  Centreville;  and  ne 
groes  come  in  who  have  escaped — generally  Washington's  negroes;  and 
negroes  come  in  all  along  our  lines.  Instead  of  inquiring  the  number  of 
troops,  I  have  inquired  the  different  States  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
different  encampments,  and  how  many  tents  there  are  in  each  encampment, 
&c. ;  and  when  we  get  at  the  number  of  their  regiments,  we  can  form  a  bet 
ter  estimate  of  their  strength  than  the  negroes  can. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  character  of  their  regiments — 
how  many  men  their  regiments  would  average  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  should  be  governed  a  great  deal  by  newspaper  re 
ports  I  should  say  they  could  not  exceed  ours.  I  should  say,  from  the  re 
ports,  that  they  were  more  sickly  than  ours,  as  they  are  necessarily  more 
exposed  than  ours. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  So  far  as  you  have  seen  their  prisoners,  how  do  they  seem  to  be 
provided  with  clothing  ? 

Answer.  Those  I  have  seen  were  clothed  a  very  coarse  gray — I  should 
think  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Question.  Were  they  comfortably  clad  and  shod,  &c. 

Answer.  They  are  clothed  just  about  as  their  plantation  negroes  are:  per 
haps  warm  enough,  but  very  bad  looking.  Their  clothes  are  of  a  kind  that 
wears  out  easily. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  long  since  you  have  had  information  upon  which  you  could 
rely  ? 

Answer.  About  four  weeks.  I  got  more  from  this  prisoner  I  speak  of, 
belonging  to  a  Maryland  regiment.  I  got  into  his  affections  by  saying 
that  I  thought  he  was  a  fit  boy  to  be  returned  to  his  parents  in  Maryland. 
He  gave  a  general  description  of  their  works  there.  He  said  (though  I 
suppose  you  cannot  rely  fully  upon  what  he  said)  that  they  have  Centre 
ville  fortified  very  strongly;  that  on  the  heights  at  Centreville,  they  had 
over  100  pieces  of  artillery  that  they  could  bring  to  bear.  He  regarded  an 
attack  upon  their  front  there  as  utterly  impracticable.  I  think  probably  he 
is  correct  in  that. 

N(/w,  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  carry  this  idea  a  little  further  and  see 
where  we  come  out.  Suppose  we  take  their  batteries  at  Aquia  creek:  then 
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we  have  a  railroad  to  Fredericksburg  and  right  on  to  Richmond.  If  they 
fight  us  and  are  defeated,  then  we  get  possession  of  the  numerous  roads 
that  control  the  Manassas  road  and  the  road  to  Richmond.  They  must  escape 
through  the  Manassas  Gap  and  up  through  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  And 
if  we  make  clean  work  here — if  we  hold  Manassas  until  we  get  them  cleared 
out  to  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  we  can  then  proceed  to  Richmond;  and  I 
think  while  we  are  doing  that,  we  should  make  a  demonstration  by  Norfolk 
and  get  Magruder  engaged.  Then,  if  they  are  started  here,  and  if  that 
force  west  of  the  mountains  can  seize  the  Tennessee  railroad,  and  we  can 
manage  to  get  possession  of  the  road  going  into  North  Carolina,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  would  not  be  glad  to  disperse  their  army  and  get  out  of  Vir 
ginia  as  well  as  they  can.  That  would  free  Virginia  and  give  us  Tennes 
see  and  North  Carolina,  which  would  sustain  themselves;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  balance  of  the  thing  is  not  easy.  I  argue  in  this  way:  that  unless 
we  attack  and  destroy  their  army  here,  we  have  not  destroyed  the  rebellion ; 
but  if  we  attack  it  arid  defeat  it  in  one,  two,  or  three  battles,  their  confi 
dence  will  be  destroyed,  and  their  armies  will  be  sent  off  in  small  bodies,  as 
the  different  States  will  call  their  own  troops  home  probably;  and  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  falling  into  our  hands,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
thing  can  last. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  do  your  men  feel  ?  Are  they,  as  a  general  thing,  afraid  of  a 
fight,  or  would  they  like  to  have  a  fight  ? 

Answer.  They  have  evinced  a  desire  to  try  and  wipe  out  Bull  Run. 

Question.  Is  that  the  feeling  of  our  troops  generally? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  general  thing.  There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence 
throughout  the  entire  volunteer  force.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  They  believe  they  can  whip  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  here.  I  do  not  wish 
to  obtrude  anything.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  people  over  here  in  re 
bellion  ought  to  support  our  armies,  so  far  as  subsistence  is  concerned.  The 
reason  why  I  make  this  remark  is  this:  There  has  been  a  circular  issued,  as 
I  am  correctly  informed,  (though  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
General  Richardson  and  his  adjutant  general  also  tell  me  so,)  forbidding 
us  to  take  property  from  secessionists  who  are  unwilling  to  sell  it,  even 
though  we  are  willing  to  pay  full  price  for  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  fre 
quently  we  are  out  of  forage  entirely  as  we  are  out  on  the  advance. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Not  take  from  secessionists  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  even  though  we  pay  their  own  price  for  it,  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  sell  it.  The  quartermasters  are  forbidden  to  force  them  to  sell. 

Question.   Who  issued  that  order  ? 

Answer.  It  is  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  somewhere.  It  is  by  au 
thority.  I  take  it,  it  is  by  General  McClellan. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  it  issued  ? 

Answer.  Recently.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  the  circular  to  bring  it  over 
here;  but  I  was  detained  so  long  about  other  matters  that  I  could  not  get 
it.  The  adjutant  general  of  the  brigade  tried  to  find  it  for  me,  but  he  could 
not.  I  will  tell  you  how  our  troops  agree  upon  that  point:  There  are  seces 
sionists  over  there — among  them  a  man  named  Windsor,  who  is  a  secession 
ist  at  heart.  He  has  abundance  of  hay,  and  we  are  even  supplying  a  guard 
to  protect  his  hay  and  barn  and  poultry  yard,  and  other  property  there;  arid 
they  are  protected.  He  has  one  or  two  sons  in  the  rebel  army,  is  himself  a 
secessionist,  and  voted  the  secession  ticket.  Right  there  in  my  own  camp 
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is  my  own  uncle,  who  owns  a  farm  up  by  Drainesville.  He  fled  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  leaving  everything,  taking  nothing  with  him  but 
the  clothes  on  his  back.  He  has  now  become  my  hostler,  in  order  to  make 
a  living  for  his  family.  Now,  my  men  see  him  in  camp.  They  know  that 
his  property  is  entirely  unprotected,  while  this  secessionist's  property  is 
protected  by  our  own  troops,  and  we  are  not  even  allowed  to  take  it  and 
pay  him  for  it.  They  do  not  think  it  is  fair  play.  It  occurs  to  me — I  do  not 
know  but  I  am  wrong;  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  out  of  place  for  me  to  make 
these  remarks  at  all;  if  so,  correct  me  and  I  will  stop. 

Question.  Go  on;  we  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can. 

Answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  rebellious  people  will  not  fear  this  war 
they  have  brought  on  the  country  until  they  are  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
it.  If  they  are  willing  to  supply  the  means  of  subsistence  to  support  an 
army  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  I  should  certainly  make  them 
provide  the  means  for  our  army,  as  we  advance,  by  confiscating  the  property 
of  the  rebels.  In  that  way  our  troops  can  safely  advance  through  Virginia, 
as  we  shall  be  far  removed  from  our  supplies  here,  and  can  draw  them  from 
the  rebellious  inhabitants  there.  We  can  march  clear  through  the  south  in 
that  way.  When  we  get  off  the  line  of  railroads  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly 
cumbersome  and  difficult  to  carry  supplies  to  support  an  army  of  50,000  or 
60,000  men. 

Question.  If  that  is  to  be  our  policy,  we  better  disband. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Question.  Will  you  send  us  that  circular  if  you  can  get  it  ? 

Answer.  I  will  try  and  find  it,  if  I  can  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  is  your  regiment  armed  ? 

Answer.  Two  companies  have  the  Springfield  rifled  musket;   the  other 
companies  have  the  common  smooth-bore  musket. 
Question.  Have  you  a  chaplain  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  our  army  be  in  a  better  condition  to  move  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  months  hence  than  now  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
are  now  in.  They  would  be  diminished  by  disease  and  death.  Certainly, 
after  our  army  is  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  longer  they  lie  still 
the  less  confidence  they  will  have. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  compensation  of  your  chaplain  ? 

Answer.  The  same  as  captain  of  cavalry. 

Question.  How  many  horses  does  he  keep  ? 

Answer.  Three. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  how  many  is  he  entitled  to  keep,  but  how  many 
does  he  keep  ? 

Answer.  One. 

Question.  Does  he  draw  pay  for  one  or  three  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  examined  his  pay-roll;  that  is  a  matter  between  him 
and  the  paymaster. 

Question.  You  do  not  have  to  certify  to  his  pay  account  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  arms,  if  it  is  possible  that  if  our  regiment  and 
General  Richardson's  brigade  get  rifles,  we  would  give  a  good  account  of 
ourselves. 
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Question.  What  is  the  object  of  having  bayonets  ?  You  never  get  near 
enough  to  the  enemy  to  use  them. 

Answer.  If  you  give  us  generals  who  will  order  us  there,  we  will  go  there. 

Question.  Your  smooth-bore  muskets  are  good,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  They  are  good  for  about  thirty  or  forty  rods.  We  have  men 
who  are  very  excellent  marksmen,  who  will  take  a  Minie  rifle  and  shoot 
sixty  and  eighty  rods,  and  hit  a  target  the  size  of  a  man  every  time,  and 
they  cannot  do  that  with  a  smooth-bore  more  than  twenty-five  rods;  still, 
they  will  use  the  smooth-bores  if  they  can  get  no  better. 


WASHINGTON,  December  31,  1861. 
General  W.  S.  ROSECRANS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  command  the  department  of  Western  Virginia. 

Question.  Whereabouts   are  you  stationed  now  with  your  headquarters  ? 

Answer.  My  headquarters  are  at  my  own  selection;  and  they  are  placed 
temporarily  at  Wheeling,  because  that  is  centrally  between  the  extremes  of 
my  department,  which  is  about  300  ipiles  long  and  150  wide. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  as  to  discipline  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  patient  and  docile.  They  have  had 
very  little  opportunity  for  the  tests  of  discipline,  being  in  camp,  where  they 
exhibit  their  bad  qualities.  We  have  been  so  busy  all  the  time  that  they 
never  have  a  chance  to  cut  up  much  mischief,  nor  have  we  had  a  chance 
to  get  a  court-martial  to  punish  them  for  what  little  they  have  cut  up.  I 
think  their  discipline  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

Question.  How  is  their  discipline  as  compared  with  other  toops  ?  Have 
you  seen  the  manoeuvring  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  think  their  discipline  is  as  good  as  could  be  ex 
pected  with  raw  levies,  put  in  the  field  with  officers  inexperienced  in  war, 
a.nd  of  every  sort. 

Question.  How  is  the  health  of  your  troops  ? 

Answer.  At  present  it  is  quite  good.  They  are  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  during  their  campaign,  which  broke  them  down 
very  much. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  there  now  ?  Are  they  in  as 
good  condition  as  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  very  bad,  and  the  capacity  of  all  the  roads  in 
limited  and  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  roads  in  that 
country.  They  arc  narrow,  and  are  on  mountain  slopes,  and  drain  quickly, 
notwithstanding  the  rains  which  fall  on  them,  if  no  travel  goes  over  them 
until  they  are  dry.  But  the  moment  you  begin  to  travel  over  those  roads, 
and  the  wagon-wheels  make  ruts,  and  the  feet  of  the  animals  make  inden 
tations,  the  water  then  soaks  in  them,  and  the  roads  become  exceedingly 
muddy.  It  is  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  ruts  cut;  and  if  once  cut,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  free  of  the  ruts.  I  have  seen  a  two-horse  wagon 
stall  in  going  over  a  turnpike  with  but  two  men  in  the  wagon. 

Question.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  winter  campaign  in  that 
country,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  the  rebels  out  of  all  that  portion 
called  Western  Virginia.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  way  to  campaign  in 
that  region  is  not  to  take  large  trains.  The  difficulty  of  campaigning  ir. 
winter  is  the  sheltering  the  troops. 
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Question.  Can  we  dispense  with  tents  there  so  well  as  they  can  in  Europe, 
where  the  hamlets  and  villages  occur  so  often  ? 

Answer.  We  could  not  do  it  so  well,  but  we  can  do  it.  My  object  in 
coming  down  here  is  to  see  if  I  cannot  do  away  with  these  tents  by  substi 
tuting  a  new-fashioned  blanket,  which  is  tent,  haversack,  and  all.  The 
reason  that  we  want  to  dispense  with  tents  is,  that  in  our  region,  if  we  do 
not  do  so  we  must  quit  campaigning;  for  we  cannot  have  the  tents,  and 
there  are  not  houses,  barns,  or  anything  else  to  shelter  them.  It  takes  too 
large  a  train  for  the  capacity  of  the  roads  to  carry  the  tents.  A  wagon 
with  two  horses  cannot  haul  more  than  600  or  700  pounds,  and  a  four-mule 
team  cannot  go  over  2,000  pounds;  and  the  tents  of  a  regiment  will  require 
twenty  wagons  to  haul  them.  Imagine  twenty  wagons  strung  out  in  single 
file  for  a  regiment,  and  then  you  can  imagine  how  they  would  stretch  out 
for  any  force.  And  you  must  feed  these  horses,  and  there  is  no  forage  in 
that  country.  We  have  to  get  all  our  hay  from  Cincinnati,  and  wagon  it 
seventy-two  miles.  As  long  as  there  is  grass  you  might  get  along.  There 
is  some  corn  fodder  to  be  found,  but  in  campaigning  that  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  on  in  the  winter  season.  My  plan  is  to  have  the  troops  provided 
with  this  new  knapsack,  or  blanket,  and  heavy  boots,  instead  of  shoes,  for 
reasons  that  I  will  explain,  and  have  them  provided  with  horses  and  mules; 
take  those  now  used  in  the  wagons,  and  increase  the  number,  if  necessary, 
and  put  pack-saddles  on  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  now, 
and  how  far  is  it  in  a  condition  to  be  used  ? 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  is  open  from  Wheeling  to  Hancock, 
which  is  forty- four  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  There  is  forty- four  miles  of 
the  road  to  be  opened  within  my  department,  and  I  believe  that  is  all.  The 
Northwestern  Virginia  road,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  running 
from  Parkersburg  to  Grafton,  is  open  and  in  running  order  all  the  time.  We 
occupy  Bath,  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  That  is  as  far  south  as  you  go  ? 

Answer.  As  far  south  as  we  have  the  troops  now.  The  rebels  are  at 
Martinsburg  and  Winchester. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  that  you,  in  your  military  skill,  can  devise 
whereby  you  can  seize  their  great  railroad  near  Staunton  ? 

Answer.  The  road  that  connects  the  Great  Valley,  as  it  is  called,  runs 
through  a  place  called  Strasburg,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  some  say,  and 
eighteen  miles  others  say,  from  Winchester.  That  road  could  be  broken 
temporarily,  I  suppose,  but  it  could  not  be  held  or  interrupted  permanently 
without,  in  the  first  place,  occupying  Winchester;  in  the  next  place,  there 
would  need  to  be  a  strong  column,  sufficient  to  control  the  Valley,  to  go  down 
on  the  line  of  the  road  and  interrupt  their  communication  there.  For  if  the 
road  is  broken  temporarily,  they  can  go  and  repair  it  whenever  they  please 
until  there  is  a  force  lodged  on  the  road. 

Question.  How  many  troops  would  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  what  is  done  with  their  troops  over 
here,  and  how  many  they  have  to  oppose  to  you.  If  they  are  left  at  liberty 
to  go  over  there  when  and  with  as  many  troops  as  they  please,  it  would 
take  as  many  to  oppose  them  as  they  chose  to  bring  against  you.  If  you 
keep  them  engaged  here,  the  Shenandoah  valley  can  be  cleared  out  with 
20,000  men. 

Question.  Is  not  that  a  very  material  communication  for  these  rebels  ? 
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Answer.  I  should  think  it  was.  It  gives  them  all  that  there  is  in  that 
valley  for  them  to  live  upon.  That  Shenandoah  valley  is  one  of  the  richest 
valleys  in  Virginia  in  grain,  corn,  and  forage. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  are  the  people,  over  where  you  are,  as  to  loyalty  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  scattered  population.  They  live  in  the 
mountains,  and  have  room  for  the  imagination  to  expand,  and  it  has  been 
"  good  Lord  !  good  devil  I"  all  the  summer  long  with  them.  These  people 
have  been  turned  from  their  allegiance  more  by  their  leaders  than  anything 
else.  Their  leaders  went  away  Union  men,  and  came  back  secessionists. 
They  went  to  them,  and  faced  them  right  down,  and  said  to  them:  "  You 
have  got  to  vote  for  the  secession  ticket,  or  you  bring  on  a  war."  "  You 
have  got  to  vote  for  secession,  or  the  Yankees  will  come  over  here  and  steal 
your  negroes,  take  all  your  property  and  colonize  it,  and  take  possession  of 
this  country.  Now,  which  are  you  for — the  Union  or  for  Virginia  ?"  They 
would  say:  "Well,  I  don't  know;  I  am  for  Virginia,  I  suppose."  And  then 
they  would  say  to  them:  "Any  man  that  goes  against  his  State  will  be  run 
off,  or  he  will  be  hung.  Damn  you,  there  is  rope  ready  for  every  one  of  you 
who  goes  against  the  State  of  Virginia."  And  they,  being  more  accustomed 
than  our  people  are  to  follow  their  leaders,  just  opened  their  eyes  and 
mouths,  and  looked  at  them  when  they  said  this,  and  were  confounded  and 
amazed,  arid  were  forced  into  this  thing,  and  driven  into  it.  They  had  an 
idea  that  their  aristocracy  would  prevail  finally.  And  the  balance  of  the 
small  Union  men  was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  impression  of  their 
leaders.  It  takes  time  with  them.  But  they  are  now  awake  to  the  necessi 
ties  of  their  government.  Their  legislature  has  shown  a  very  good  spirit. 
I  went  to  Wheeling  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  They  seemed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  new  government,  and  are  now  pretty  well  going. 
And  even  more  than  that:  Here  is  a  region  of  country,  down  on  the  border 
of  Kentucky,  where  they  have  been  all  summer  long  under  the  control  of  a 
military  organization,  with  a  cavalry  regiment  or  two  going  in  and  out  all 
the  time.  These  people,  two  and  a  half  months  ago,  were  all  supposed  to 
be  secessionists.  Governor  Peirpoint  wrote  me  urgently,  in  pressing  upon 
my  mind  the  necessity  of  going  down  and  driving  these  fellows  out.  I  told 
him  it  was  away  off  from  the  lines  where  we  were  obliged  to  operate 
just  then,  but  when  we  got  the  thing  pulled  up  by  the  roots  where  we  were 
now  obliged  to  operate  we  would  attend  to  that.  "But,"  said  I,  "that  is  a 
secession  region.  These  fellows  will  eat  themselves  up,  and  by  the  time  we 
are  ready  for  it  they  will  be  ready  for  conversion."  Now,  the  day  before  I 
left,  a  Dr.  Morse  came  to  me  from  this  very  country,  and  said:  "  General,  I 
voted  the  secession  ticket.  I  have  advocated  the  secession  cause,  and  I 
have  borne  arms  against  the  United  States;  but  I  carne  over  to  tell  you  that 
our  people  were  drawn  into  it  in  this  way:  In  the  first  place,  we  thought 
we  organized  to  repel  an  invasion  of  a  sort  of  a  mob;  we  thought  it  very 
likely  the  militia  would  come  over  and  invade  us.  The  Union  troops  did  not 
appear  as  badly  as  we  thought  they  would.  But  our  pride  was  enlisted, 
and  we  listened  to  the  voices  of  Floyd  and  Cobb,  who  said  they  would  come 
down  and  help  us.  They  have  not  come,  and  all  that  we  have  got  is, 
that  they  have  eaten  us  up  We  are  tired  of  this,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
you  will  give  us  protection.  We  will  institute  civil  government  if  you  will." 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  they  really  contemplate,  in  Western  Virginia,  a  State  for 
themselves,  or  do  they  mean  to  adhere  to  the  fate  of  the  whole  State  ? 
Answer.  I  think  the  plan  of  separation  meets  favor. 
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Question.  Can  you,  in  your  division,  use  cavalry  to  any  advantage  among 
the  mountains  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  use  them  as  mounted  infantry.  They  are  of  very  great 
advantage  as  that,  to  a  limited  extent;  but  they  should  not  be  used  as  cav 
alry.  The  cavalry  we  want  there  is  mounted  riflemen.  We  want  horses  to 
carry  the  men,  and  when  they  get  to  their  place,  then  the  men  dismount  and 
fight.  They  are  of  great  advantage  in  that  way,  because  they  can  go  a 
great  distance  in  a  short  time. 

Question.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  force  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  In  that  territory  there  now  are  about  22,000  troops  scattered 
over  the  whole  region.  Of  these,  nine  regiments  are  Virginia  troops,  and 
the  remainder  are  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops.  Recently  two  and  a  half  regi 
ments  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  troops  have  been  ordered  to  report 
to  me  at  Romney  and  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 

By  Air.  Odell: 

Question.  You  say  you  have  nine  regiments  of  Virginia  troops  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be  more  than  that  when  they  are  all  organ 
ized.  There  are  nine  regiments  actually  organized,  and  there  are  two  cavalry 
regiments  organized  and  doing  duty  now. 

Question.  Is  that  a  fair  proportion — the  quota — for  that  portion  of  the 
State  to  give  to  the  cause  ? 

Answer.  It  is  pretty  good.     The  population  there  is  about  400,000. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Are  they  now  to  be  relied  upon  ? 

Answer.  Just  as  good  troops  as  we  have  got.  The  most  they  want  is 
officers. 

Question.  How  do  you  get  along  about  officers  for  your  army  ? 

Answer.  The  sticking  place  in  the  service  is  officers.  The  troops — the 
the  material  for  the  arrny — are  probably  as  good  as  the  world  ever  saw.  And 
all  the  want  of  discipline,  and  all  the  loss,  and  all  the  waste  of  money,  comes 
from  the  want  of  officers.  The  operation  of  natural  causes  will  show  you 
what  the  experience  of  every  officer  who  has  observed  these  things  has 
taught  him.  You  take  an  officer  that  knows  his  business — say  the  captain 
of  a  company:  his  company  is  provided  for  in  time,  and  is  healthy,  because 
he  sees  that  the  cooking  is  right,  that  the  rations  are  drawn  at  proper  times, 
that  the  clothing  is  drawn  when  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be,  and  that  they 
take  care  of  it,  &c.;  and  he  attends  to  the  instruction  'of  his  men.  Now, 
volunteers  are,  generally  speaking,  three  or  four,  or  four  or  five  grades 
above  the  common  run  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  The  first  thing  they 
are  ashamed  of  is  their  ignorance.  Of  course,  they  expect  instruction  from 
their  officers,  and  if  their  officers  are  uninstructed,  they  do  not  get  instruction. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  soon  do  not  care  for  him  nor  he  for  them.  The 
men  are  left  without  leaders,  and  when  they  are  in  action  the  first  thing  you 
see  is  that  the  men  are  all  in  a  huddle,  and  there  is  nobody  to  command 
them — there  is  no  captain.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  regiment  that  had 
retired  behind  a  cross-hill  under  a  fire  of  grape,  and  there-  was  but  one 
company  formed.  I  went  up  to  one  company  and  asked  "Where  is  your 
captain?"  "I  don't  know."  "Where  is  your  lieutenant?"  "I  don't  know." 
"Where  is  your  orderly  sergeant?"  He  popped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  I  told 
him  to  form  his  company.  I  went  to  the  next  company.  "Where  is  your 
captain?"  "I  don't  know."  "Have  you  a  captain?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Is  he 
here?"  "He  was  here."  "Where  is  he  now?"  "I  don't  know."  And  so 
I  went  on  through  the  companies,  and  I  found,  out  of  the  ten  companies  of 
the  regiment,  but  one  captain  at  his  post. 
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Question.  Have  you  thought  of  a  remedy  for  that;  or  can  Congress  do  any 
thing  to  remedy  the  defect  ? 

Answer.  My  present  impression  is  that  the  provision  which  Congress 
made  for  a  board  of  examiners  would  be  of  great  service  in  times  of  quiet; 
at  least,  during  periods  when  instruction  could  go  on,  and  in  places  where 
the  army  is  compact,  as  it  is  here.  It  could  soon  sift  those  officers  out,  and 
impress  upon  them  all  the  necessity  of  learning  their  duties;  impress  upon 
them  this  lesson,  that  if  they  take  commissions  from  the  government,  they 
must  perform  the  duties  of  their  position  or  else  leave  it.  As  soon  as  you 
get  that  before  them,  the  commissioned  officers  will  act.  If  you  can  make 
them  study,  (as  that  commission  probably  would  in  peaceable  time  or  times 
of  comparative  quiet,)  all  will  go  on  very  well.  But  in  the  country  where 
I  am  there  is  no  time  for  these  boards.  You  cannot  take  the  officers  who 
would  be  necessary  to  constitute  these  commissions  from  their  active  duties; 
they  are  wanted  with  their  regiments.  That  is  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
provision  already  made  by  law;-  that  is  the  obstacle  I  have  found.  You 
cannot  get  the  officers  there  even  now  to  make  a  commission  to  commence 
this  work.  I  may  get  it  commenced,  but  as  for  continuing  it,  I  doubt  it.  I 
am,  myself,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  better  for  department 
commanders  to  have  power  to  drop  officers  from  the  rolls,  by  order,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  incompetent.  I  think,  myself,  that  plan  would  probably 
work  better.  Have  the  testimony  in  their  cases  filed,  and  have  the  order 
drawn  predicated  upon  the  testimony. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  a  law  to  break  up  this  strict  military 
routine  that  you  military  gentlemen  stand  so  much  upon  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude. 

Question.  To  enable  the  President  to  take  the  best  man,  whether  he  out 
ranks  any  others  or  not. 

Answer.  I  understand  he  can  do  that  now. 

Question.  I  know  that  is  the  law  ? 

Answer.  I  understand  that  is  not  only  the  law,  but  it  is  understood  by  all 
to  be  the  rule  that  all  promotion  above  colonel  is  by  selection,  and  the  only 
reason  they  adopt  the  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority  is  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  departing  from  it. 

Question.  And  that  custom  is  as  rigid  as  a  law  would  be  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  was  that  that  answered  as  well  as  any  other  for  the 
time  being. 

Question.  You  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  me  a  very  important  mat 
ter  oi^the  map  here.  And  that  is  to  take  Winchester  and  come  down  and 
take  possession  of  that  road  you  speak  of.  But  of  course  I  see  the  difficulty. 
To  hold  it  you  might  cause  a  decisive  battle  of  the  whole  army,  at  the 
election  of  these  Manassas  Junction  and  Centreville  fellows.  But  what  ob 
jection  is  there  now  to  making  that  the  decisive  field  of  battle  ? — take  pos 
session  of  that  road,  watch  their  movements,  bring  up  the  army  in  that 
direction,  and  if  they  saw  fit  to  fight  a  battle  there,  let  them  fight  it,  Why 
is  not  that  a  good  place  ?  They  would  be  out  of  their  intrenchments. 

Answer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  that  would  reach  the  bot 
tom  of  the  subject,  for  several  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
I  have  never  studied  that  ground  thoroughly.  I  can  say  this  much  that  has 
a  bearing  on  your  question  :  Whenever  other  things  are  ready,  so  that, 
when  the  rebels  begin  to  be  shaken  loose  from  their  position  here,  we  can 
take  advantage  of  it,  a  movement  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  It  is  on  the  flank  of  their  army,  and  since  last 
spring  I  have  always  thought  that  Winchester  ought  to  have  been  occupied 
and  fortified  by  us  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  I  thought  that  as  a 
general  principle.  I  do  not  say  positively  that  I  would  have  done  that  if 
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I  had  had  control  of  the  whole  matter.  But  I  simply  say  that  I  look  upon 
that  point  as  a  very  important  point,  and  did  so  look  upon  it  even  before  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  General  McClellan  and  myself  talked  about  the  occupa 
tion  of  Winchester  as  a  prime  point,  even  before  we  went  to  Beverly;  and 
had  it  been  occupied  and  fortified,  as  it  might  have  been,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  held  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  would  have  been  open  now  and  in  good  running  order. 

Question.  And  the  enemy  would  not  have  been  lodged  at  Manassas  in 
great  numbers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  because  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  had  a 
bent  front  quite  stretched  out,  or  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  employ  a 
large  corps  of  observation  to  do  nothing  but  watch  the  doings  at  Win 
chester  ? 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
over  here  ?  I  know  it  is  out  of  your  department. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  studied  that  matter  enough  to 
form  an  estimate.  I  have  caught  a  few  men  up  there  who  came  from  over 
here,  and  I  have  some  idea  of  what  they  are  about,  arid  what  they  do,  and 
what  they  say.  I  do  not  know  their  real  strength;  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  they  can  beat  us  in  bragging  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  And  of  course  their  policy  now  would  be  "  brag,"  for  it  might 
keep  us  on  the  defensive  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  striking  to  observe  that 
they  are  operated  upon  by  the  same  absurd  stories  as  we  are,  and  they  get 
them  from  themselves.  I  find  it  the  most  difficult  thing  to  get  our  officers 
to  weigh  testimony  and  give  it  its  proper  weight.  They  are  all  the  time 
overestimating  and  exaggerating.  They  get  scared  and  want  to  run  away. 
They  hear  the  enemy  have  5,000  men  together  down  such  a  run,  and  10,000 
men  down  such  a  run,  and  that  they  are  all  coming  down  here  upon  us.  I 
had  a  telegram  from  General  Cameron  about  Lee  coming  in  over  there. 
They  did  believe  he  was  coming  in;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Senator 
Carlile  said  that  he  would  be  in  there  in  two  weeks.  The  banks  at  Clarks 
burg  wanted  to  know  when  they  should  move  their  money.  Now,  I  noticed 
that  the  most  exaggerated  reports  came  from  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley;  and  as  they  did  not  come  from  our  side,  I  naturally  concluded  there 
was  a  cat  in  the  meal-tub  somewhere.  I  supposed  it  was  intended  to  divert 
our  troops  from  coming  to  aid  General  McClellan.  That  was  about  the  20th 
of  September;  and  I  believe  so  still. 

Question.  I  have  always  thought  their  force  was  exaggerated.        • 

Answer.  If  they  have  any  force  at  all,  they  should  fight  their  battle  there, 
(pointing  on  the  map.) 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Where  ? 

Answer.  They  should  have  taken  Washington.  They  must  fight  here;  it 
is  the  best  thing  they  can  do.  If  they  fight  a  decisive  battle  here  and  win 
it,  then  they  will  succeed. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Is  it  not  best  for  us  to  fight  here  also  ?  If  we  win,  will  we  not 
break  the  backbone  of  secession  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  saj'  this:  if  I  could  cut  off  a  limb  at  a  blow, 
I  would  cut  it  off.  But  I  would  not  strain  everything  in  one  day's  engage 
ment  if  I  could  help  it.  I  would  tighten  the  ropes  all  around  them  pretty 
sharply,  so  that  if  they  move  at  all  they  will  lose  ground.  The  entire  rout 
of  this  force  in  front  of  us  would  be  decisive  of  the  rebellion,  probably. 
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However,  there  is  this  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  also:  if  you  can  paralyze 
that  force  so  that  it  can  do  no  mischief,  and  let  it  prey  upon  the  resources 
of  the  rebellion  while  you  are  gradually  cutting  off  the  means  whereby  it 
lives,  you  will  in  the  end  succeed  in  doing  the  same  thing;  that  is,  you  will 
destroy  that  force. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  That  brings  up  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  Is  it  our  policy 
to  act  upon  the  defensive  here — to  paralyze  their  force  over  here  by  doing  no 
more  than  defending  the  capital  ? 

Answer.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  if  you  are  doing  mischief  all 
the  time — cutting  off  the  means  whereby  the  rebellion  lives,  and  can  support 
armies. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  policy  for  us  to  really  determine  whether  we 
shall  act  on  the  defensive  or  offensive  here,  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  suppose, 
a  great  number  of  troops  could  be  spared  in  other  directions  if  the  defensive 
policy  should  be  once  determined  upon  by  us  ? 

Answer.  That  involves  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  In  my  judgment,  the 
campaign  ought  to  be  active.  That  question  should  be  decided  by  all  means. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understood  you.  If  I  did,  your  suggestion 
was  this:  hold  this  force,  if  we  can,  where  it  is,  and  let  it  prey  upon  the 
resources  of  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  carrying  forward  our  opera 
tions  in  other  parts.  Is  that  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  want  to  say  that  in  making  that  observation  I 
did  not  think  merely  of  little  bits  of  operations.  But  I  think  this:  that  if  we 
can  move  the  line  of  the  rebellion  down  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  take 
possession  of  and  hold  material  positions,  gradually  getting  so  that  we  shall 
be  cutting  off  the  means  whereby  this  force  lives,  we  shall  then  be  in  the 
way  of  finally  destroying  their  forces,  without  going  right  into  the  teeth  of 
their  batteries.  I  do  not  mean  to  waste  our  time  simply  in  what  is  called 
the  blockade.  I  mean  that  if  we  have  500,000  soldiers,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
run  all  them  upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  to  whip  their  force.  But  if  we 
move  in  firmly  and  steadily,  gradually  cutting  oft'  the  means  by  which  they 
live,  whenever  a  detachment  of  their  force  goes  away  keep  it  from  going 
back,  gradually  subjugating  the  country,  we  will  in  the  end  effectually 
destroy  that  force. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  indications  that  that  is  actually  being  done  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Answer.  I  see  nothing  either  for  or  against  it,  except  the  movement  in 
Kentucky.  That  shows  activity  there. 

Question.  But  here,  in  reference  to  this  army  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  the  state  of  affairs  here  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Are  not  your  operations  tending  in  that  direction  ? 

Answer.  I  came  here  to  learn  that.  From  all  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  do  nothing.  But  what  I  came  to  this  place  for, 
besides  getting  those  things  necessary  for  my  troops,  is  to  learn  precisely 
what  is  going  to  be  done  up  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  am.  I  am  getting 
troops  up  there;  I  can  get  more  there;  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  general 
wants  me  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  him  while  sick.  But  when  he  gets 
ready  to  tighten  the  ropes  down  here  I  want  to  tighten  them  up  there.  I 
want  to  have  Winchester;  and  when  he  is  ready  I  want  to  close  down  this 
way.  I  want  to  sweep  them  out  of  this  Shenandoah  valley  as  they  have  been 
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swept  out  of  Western  Virginia.  And  what  is  more,  whenever  we  are  able — 
whenever  the  army  is  kept  so  busy  here,  and  taken  care  of  so  firmly,  that  we 
are  able  to  get  down  and  cut  that  stem  road — you  will  see  a  mighty  commo 
tion  among  the  people  at  Manassas. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Your  troops  have  been  fighting  a  great  deal.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  troops  in  the  field?  Are 
our  troops  equal  to  theirs  in  an  open  fight? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  My  opinion  is,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  that  our 
troops  are  fully  equal,  man  and  man,  and  more  too. 

Question.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  an  equal  force  anywhere, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  say  this  of 
the  troops:  that  if  there  was  any  chance  of  adding  to  a  certainty,  I  would  not 
risk  the  throwing  away  the  game.  The  difficulty  with  all  raw  troops  is  that 
at  first  they  will  all  run.  The  first  action  I  was  in  I  had  1,700  men.  I  told 
the  colonel  to  put  three  companies  upon  different  points  of  a  ridge,  and  hold 
the  rest  of  his  regiment  in  column  in  the  road.  I  went  to  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  he  got  on  the  ridge  with  every  man,  and  it  took  him  forty 
minutes  to  get  them  down.  I  sat  there,  and  thought  to  myself,  if  I  had  500 
men  on  the  other  side,  I  would  make  a  hole  in  those  fellows  they  would  never 
get  over.  It  shows  how  uncertain  you  necessarily  feel  when  you  know  that 
your  troops  do  not  know  how  to  handle  themselves.  There  was  not  a  cap 
tain  on  that  day  who  knew  how  to  manage  his  men.  I  saw  a  captain  there 
going  around  with  a  cane  over  his  shoulder — no  sword  at  all — hawbucking 
his  soldiers  about  with  his  finger.  That  fellow  is  a  candidate  for  brigadier 
general. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Not  appointed,  is  he  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  appointed  yet. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  say  you  see  no  objection  to  this  movement  you  have  sug 
gested.  Do  you  see  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  immediate — I  do  not  mean 
a  hasty,  but  an  immediate,  well-organized — movement  now  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  expect  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
contemplation.  I  look  for  it  at  an  early  day.  But  I  have  not  had  an  oppor 
tunity  to  have  an  interview  with  General  McClellan  yet.  He  is  sick,  and  I 
know  from  his  aide-de-camp  that  he  is  sicker  than  has  transpired  to  the  public; 
and  the  doctor  insists  that  he  shall  do  no  business  until  his  fever  is  broken. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  our  army  can  be  in  a  better  con 
dition,  as  a  whole,  to  commence  active  operations  four  or  six  months  hence, 
than  they  are  at  the  present  moment? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  military  knowledge,  but  military  habits, 
that  you  want ;  they  will  improve  in  schools  of  instruction,  such  as  there 
are  here.  But  after  all,  before  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  decided,  men  have 
to  fight,  and  before  they  fight  a  decisive  battle — before  they  become  very 
reliable  troops — they  must  be  hardened  up  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  think  you  cannot  theoretically  make  veteran 
troops  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  look  upon  that  as  about  like  a  man  never  going  into 
the  water  until  he  knows  how  to  swim. 
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Question.  They  must  have  the  actual  discipline  of  service  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  that  although  they  would  increase  in  military  habits, 
still  they  would  not  he  the  veteran  troops  you  desire  to  have,  until  you 
harden  them  in  service  ;  and  if  you  instruct  them  for  six  months,  there 
would  still  be  a  doubt  whether  they  would  behave  well. 

Question.  As  military  men,  so  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  and 
others  who  have  looked  at  this  question,  do  not  they  consider  that  a  good 
policy  requires  immediate  active  operations — active  operations  forthwith  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  or  our  army  ? 

Answer.  I  find  a  general  impression  that  there  should  be  no  winter  quar 
ters.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  snakes  are  torpid  now,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  strike  them. 

Question.  They  consider  that  time  is  always  in  favor  of  a  rebellion? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  decided  impression  about  that.  There 
is  a  variety  of  opinions  among  men  that  the  rebellion  is  eating  itself  up. 
I  have  had  a  great  many  reasons  for  believing  that  time  alone  is  working 
fearfully  against  them.  I  have  had  the  opinion  from  May,  when  I  came  to 
Washington,  up  to  this  time;  and  I  have  always  said  that,  lacking,  as  we 
did,  a  regular  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  which  might  have  put  down 
this  rebellion  in  the  beginning  just  as  well  as  not,  and  probably  wrould  have 
done  so  if  it  had  been  well  in  hand  and  directed  to  proper  points — not  having 
this  regular  army,  then  time  was  in  our  favor. 

Question.  Do  you  think  so  now? 

Answer.  I  have  thought,  from  that  time  to  this,  that  time  was  in  our  favor. 

Question.  You  think  delays  have  been  in  our  favor  ? 

Answer.  I  do,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rebellion  has  not  gained  mili 
tary  organization  and  military  strength  thereby  ;  and  for  the  reason  that 
at  any  time  since  it  started  the  advantages  have  been  against  us.  We  have 
never  had  a  force  enough.  Look  at  Bull  Run,  and  other  places  where  we 
have  not  had  strength  enough  to  whip  them.  We  had  not  the  men  to  meet 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  more  time  you  give  them  the  more  military 
organization  they  make.  But  we  had  no  organization.  They  were  whipped 
at  Bull  Run,  and  ought  to  have  been  whipped;  still,  our  men  were  stampeded, 
and  the  result  was  against  us.  It  was  one  of  the  natural  results  of  the  kind 
of  force  we  have.  We  had  nothing  to  crush  this  rebellion  out  with.  We 
are  correcting  these  things  now.  I  said  in  May,  Pile  up  the  battalions, 
tighten  the  cords  around  the  foe,  and  make  certainty  of  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
reasons  I  speak  of,  they  are  not  theoretical  reasons  ;  they  are  these  :  I 
catch  prisoners,  and  they  tell  me  of  the  increased  price  of  clothing  there. 
This  gray  cloth,  that  they  used  to  buy  for  ninety  cents  a  yard,  is  now  selling 
in  Richmond  at  ten  dollars  a  yard.  All  the  country  stores  are  shut  up,  and 
all  their  remnants  are  carried  in  town  to  be  sold,  to  create  the  impression  of 
plenty.  Liverpool  salt  is  worth  twenty-five  dollars  a  bag  over  in  Hardy 
county  and  over  in  the  Valley,  and  Kanawhasalt  is  worth  thirteen  dollars  a 
bag  there.  The  great  effort  of  the  rebellion  (and  their  leaders  have  a  great 
deal  more  method  than  we  have)  has  been  to  satisfy  the  people  that  none  of 
these  troubles  would  come  on  them,  to  convince  them  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  ;  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  play  to 
create  the  appearance  of  sufficiency.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  people  will 
find  out  very  soon  that  it  is  only  in  appearance,  and  then  they  will  probably 
have  something  like  the  feeling  that  the  Logan  county  people  have  had. 
After  their  wants  become  real  and  pressing,  then  they  will  begin  to  think 
they  were  mistaken.  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  these  things,  and  they 
have  furnished  me  reasons  to  know  that  they  will  suffer  greatly  sooner  or 
later  by  this  delay.  I  think  our  mistake  in  the  beginning  was  in  underesti 
mating  this  rebellion  .Most  men  seemed  to  think  it  was  nothing.  If  it  had 
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been  dealt  with  in  the  beginning  as  we  now  see  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  we 
probably  might  have  saved  Virginia  and  the  border  States.  We  could  have 
quenched  it  during  the  first  three  months  as  easily  as  a  man  can  put  out  a 
little  fire  with  a  bucket  of  water.  There  were  not  many  troops  at  Manassas, 
and  only  a  little  marauding  band  at  Harper's  Ferry.  We  should  have  occu 
pied  Harper's  Ferry,  and  could  have  done  it  easily. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  are  your  troops  armed  ? 

Answer.  With  all  kinds  of  arms. 

Question.  Are  they  generally  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  only  tolerably  well.  My  whole  army  are  troops  that 
have  been  hurried  into  the  field  before  they  were  properly  armed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  regiments;  and  when  you  come  to  remember  a  few  facts 
that  will  all  be  plain,  first  of  all,  General  McClellan  marched  upon  a  sudden 
to  meet  Garnett  and  Porterfield,  taking  troops  from  Camp  Dennison  that 
were  about  half  equipped,  and  armed  with  whatever  they  could  get.  The 
muskets  they  had  were  smooth-bores,  and  when  given  to  them  the  intention 
was  to  have  them  use  them  to  learn  the  manual  by,  and  then  they  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  be  rifled,  and  good  muskets  given  in  their  stead,  and  the 
old  ones  when  rifled  to  be  delivered  to  subsequent  regiments.  When  the 
three  months'  service  men  went  out  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  left  this 
frontier  exposed  to  any  enterprise  that  might  take  place,  there  was  a  call 
for  three  years'  men  who  came  without  any  equipments.  There  are  some  of 
the  regiments  who  have  four  different  kinds  of  muskets,  and,  of  course,  must 
have  four  different  kinds  of  ammunition.  I  have  two  regiments  that  have 
all  rifled  muskets  now.  Most  of  the  regiments  have  two  companies  armed 
with  rifled  muskets,  and  the  remainder  of  the  companies  have  smooth-bores. 
It  has  been  agreed  at  the  Ordnance  department  to  furnish  me  a  thousand 
rifled  muskets  which  I  applied  for  to  be  used  in  this  way.  They  will  be  de 
livered  to  a  regiment,  and  the  smooth-bore  muskets  of  that  regiment  will 
be  taken  and  rifled,  and  then  delivered  to  the  next  regiment,  and  their 
smooth-bore  muskets  taken  and  rifled  and  delivered  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  they  get  done. 

Question.  So  that  you  are  now  in  process  of  getting  the  whole  of  your 
armament  rifled  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  rifled  muskets,  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  the  rifled  musket  and  the 
smooth-bore.  On  the  New  river  Floyd's  skirmishers  commenced  firing 
across  a  place  where  the  road  runs  down  near  the  bank  ;  and  they  kept 
up  the  fire  for  two  days.  Although  com  batted  by  a  hundred  smooth-bore 
muskets  from  the  2d  Kentucky,  I  did  not  see  that  they  produced  any  effect 
upon  them  at  all.  The  fire  of  the  other  side  was  just  as  hot  the  second 
day  as  at  any  other  time.  I  sent  for  twenty-five  rifled  muskets,  and  took 
away  the  one  hundred  smooth-bores  entirely,  because  they  were  merely 
wasting  ammunition  ;  and  in  three  hours  from  the  time  the  twenty-five 
rifled  muskets  commenced  firing,  the  rebel  fire  ceased  and  never  began 
again. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Have  any  of  your  force  been  removed  to  Kentucky  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  ordered  to  send  eight  regiments  there. 
I  have  been  ordered  to  send  four  more,  but  the  order  has  been  suspended 
through  my  representations  that  I  did  not  think  it  proper. 

Question.  When.- were  they  moved? 

Answer.  The  last  of  them  about  the  10th  of  December. 
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Question.  When  you  estimated  your  number  now  there,  did  you  take  into 
account  those  you  have  sent  away  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Have  you  any  artillery  ? 

Answer.  There  is  only  one  battery  of  artillery.  They  have  ordered  three 
batteries  out  of  the  department  into  Kentucky . 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  your  men  as  regards  sobriety  ? 

Answer.  There  is  very  little  drunkenness  among  them.  We  have  been 
in  a  place  where  we  could  get  no  liquor.  As  a  general  thing,  I  think  the 
sobriety  of  the  troops  there  is  creditable  and  good.  In  short,  I  have  seen 
very  few  drunken  men  ;  and  the  tendency  to  dissipation  and  disorder  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  manifest  among  them.  I  should  think,  from  appear 
ances,  that  the  men  were  rather  prudent. 


WASHINGTON,  January  3,  1862. 

Major  ABNER  DOUBLEDAY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,  such  as  we  have  asked  of -other 
witnesses,  as  your  answers  may  very  possibly  be  useful.  I  will  first  ask 
you  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  in  view  of  those  fortifications,  how  many  men  would  it 
take  to  render  this  city  perfectly  secure,  provided  we  were  content  to  act 
on  the  defensive  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  about  60,000,  manning  the  fortifications  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

Question.  I  mean  to  make  the  city  secure  from  attacks  in  crossing  either 
above  or  below.  I  want  to  know  all  you  think  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  city  secure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spare  the  residue  of  the  army  for  other 
expeditions,  arid  for  other  purposes. 

Answer.  I  should  estimate  it  would  require  about  60,000  men  to  make 
all  points  secure. 

Question.  Then,  if  we  act  only  on  the  defensive  here,  we  could  spare  all 
the  troops  over  (50,000  for  other  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Are  the  forts  properly  manned  ? 

Answer.  They  are  not. 

Question.  In  what  respect  are  they  not  properly  manned  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  the  garrisons  have  not  been  assigned  them,  or  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  them.  They  are  very  inadequately  garrisoned. 

Question.  How  are  they  off  for  ammunition  ? 

Answer.  I  have  given  them  all  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  to  a 
gun,  except  to  Fort  Lyon,  which  is  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  magazine  of 
that  fort  caved  in  the  other  day,  and  they  are  now  repairing  it.  The  others 
are  well  appointed. 
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By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  If  tljese  fortifications  were  placed  around  the  city  for  its  de 
fence,  and  they  are  inadequately  garrisoned,  should  an  attack  be  made  upon 
the  city,  would  they  not  be  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of  protection  to 
us,  in  that  the  enemy  might  take  possession  of  them,  and  turn  their  guns 
against  us  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  they  are  inadequately  garrisoned  with  artillerists.  They 
might  order  regiments  into  them,  but  they  would  be  green  and  unprepared 
to  serve  the  guns. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Why  are  they  not  properly  manned  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  myself  made  representations  repeat 
edly,  and  tried  to  get  that  done.  If  they  had  been  manned  in  the  beginning, 
as  soon  as  one  or  two  guns  of  each  were  placed  in  position,  the  troops  at 
this  time  would  have  been  thorough  artillerists ;  would  have  known  the 
range  of  every  tree  and  everything  around,  and  would  be  vastly  more 
efficient  than  they  would  be  likely  to  be  now  when  freshly  placed  at  work 
in  them. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  How  long  has  that  state  of  things  existed? 
Answer.  All  the  way  through.     I  understand  there  are  no  garrisons  in  the 
forts  upon  this  side  of  the  river. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  training  the  infantry  than  the 
artillerists  in  those  fortifications? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
sufficiently  garrison  those  forts  ? 

Answer.  They  are  raising  heavy  artillery  very  slowly;  but  the  thing  is  to 
detail  regiments  as  heavy  artillery,  and  you  would  have  the  force  at  once. 
A  great  many  of  the  regiments  would  like  to  go  in  the  forts  as  heavy 
artillery.  There  seems  to  be  a  competition  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  How  many  regiments  would  it  take  now  to  properly  garrison 
all  the  forts  around  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  ought  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  regi 
ments.  The  forts  extend  away  down  opposite  Alexandria. 

Question.  I  mean  to  garrison  all  the  forts.  You  think  sixteen  regiments 
would  be  enough? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  There  is  a  great  zeal  among  those  who  are 
in  the  forts,  and  they  are  doing  very  well  in  the  way  of  drill,  &c.,  as  a 
general  thing;  but  the  forts  are  very  inadequately  garrisoned — some  of  the 
garrisons.  At  Fort  Lyori  they  keep  the  men  all  the  time  digging  there,  and, 
of  course,  they  have  hardly  any  time  for  their  artillery  duties. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  familiar  with  this  service,  should  not  those 
forts,  in  your  judgment,  be  garrisoned  at  once? 

Answer.  Oh  !  at  once;  they  ought  to  have  been  long  ago. 

Question.  What  length  of  time  does  it  take  to  make  men  efficient  as 
artillerists  ? 
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Answer.  I  should  think  they  ought  to  have  a  couple  of  months'  drill. 
They  can  go  through  the  routine  sooner;  but  they  do  not  get  the  proper 
elevations,  &c. 

Question.  I  mean,  by  my  question,  fit  for  war  purposes. 

Answer.  They  can  load  and  fire  a  gun  in  a  few  days;  but  it  would  be 
without  any  accuracy.  They  ought  to  have  two  or  three  months'  careful 
drill  and  practice. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  these  defects  in  the  garrisoning  of  those  fortifications  and 
the  practicing  the  men  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  General  McClellan? 

Answer.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  his  adjutant  general,  and  to  General 
Barry,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  artillery;  I  have  mentioned  it  repeatedly. 
General  Barry  feels  it;  he  knows  that  it  is  badly  needed.  But  I  do  not  see 
anything  being  done  to  remedy  it. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  You  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
forces  here  and  the  number  of  them.  Have  you  an  idea,  approximating 
accuracy,  in  relation  to  the  number,  condition,  and  morale  of  the  army? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  now  exactly  what  number  there  is,  with  a  view  to 
guess  at  it,  they  are  scattered  over  so  wide  a  space.  We  do  not  see  the 
statistics. 

Question.  Having  in  view  the  condition  of  the  army  as  it  stands  here, 
would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  move  upon  the  enemy — not  upon  any 
particular  point,  perhaps,  but  to  make  a  forward  movement  now — or  should 
it  be  postponed  until  next  spring,  and  let  the  army  go  into  winter  quarters  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  postponement.  If  it  is  to  be 
made,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  now. 

Question.  You  think  they  are  in  a  better  condition  now  to  make  the  move 
ment  than  they  would  be  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so;  because  if  we  stand  still  they  may  occupy  fresh  points, 
and  fortify  them. 

Question.  Have  you  laid  down  in  your  mind  any  plan  by  which  you  would 
make  this  forward  movement  ? 

Answer.  They  seem  to  be  very  well  provided  against  a  flank  movement 
on  the  Potomac  ;  at  least  they  claim  they  are.  I  should  suppose  one  could 
be  made  by  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring,  and  the  rear  of  them  to  the  Manassas 
Gap  road,  and  a  movement  afterwards  upon  the  position  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
But  unless  I  knew  precisely  how  they  were  stationed,  or  could  form  an  ap 
proximate  idea  of  how  they  were  placed,  their  numbers,  &c.,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

Question.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
number  of  the  enemy  before  us  is  100,000,  and  that  we  had  here,  sick  and  all, 
195,000 — 160,000  effective  men  we  will  say,  with  our  advantages  here,  and 
that  we  had  determined  that  an  advance  movement  should  be  made  :  how 
would  you  make  it  ? 

Answer.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  position  in  which  the 
enemy  has  placed  his  advanced  force.  I  think  we  should  go  up  to  Centreville 
and  feel  the  place;  send  up  a  balloon,  and  count  every  gun  in  it;  see  the  ex 
act  form  of  their  fortifications,  and  if  the  place  is  too  strong,  not  attack  it. 
If  we  could  take  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring,  we  could  get  down  behind  the 
enemy  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  I  should  think  ;  1  think  if  we  did  that 
we  should  have  an  intrenched  bridge  at  Leesburg,  or  near  there,  over  which 
to  retire  in  case  of  disaster,  and  also  one  half-way  between  the  Chain  Bridge 
and  Leesburg. 
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Question.  As  you  understand  our  position,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy 
here,  which  do  you  consider  has  the  longest  line  to  defend  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  have  the  central  position — the  centre  of  the  semi 
circle  formed  by  the  Potomac.  They  have  a  valuable  strategic  position  by 
which  they  hold  us  in  check. 

Question  That  gives  us  the  longer  line  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  ought  to  have  taken  that,  I  think,  by  all  means,  in 
the  beginning,  and  held  it  ourselves,  and  kept  them  at  arm's  length. 

By.  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  To  what  time  do  you  refer  ? 

Answer.  When  we  took  Alexandria  ;  it  could  have  been  done  then  very 
easily.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  moved  our  front  forward  imme 
diately  upon  taking  Alexandria. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  your  proposed  plan  by  the  way  of  Leesburg. 
Suppose  you  left  our  works  here  securely  garrisoned,  how  would  you  divide 
your  force  to  move  forward  ? 

Answer.  It  is  contrary  to  my  principles  to  divide  a  force,  except  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  main  body.  1  would  not  like  to  divide  it  when  there  is 
any  liability  to  either  portion  being  cut  off. 

Question.  Could  you  not  make  such  division  as  to  leave  each  portion 
within  supporting  distance  of  the  other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  should  take  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring. 

Question.  That  would  be  passing  on  their  left  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  should  make  the  attack  on  their  left. 

Question.  You  think  that  would  certainly  turn  their  rear  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  think  we  could  do  so  without  losing  the  benefit 
of  our  own  intrenchments,  by  throwing  a  fortified  or  intrenched  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  at  Leesburg,  so  that  we  could  retire  across  it  if  we  wished,  and 
bring  up  re-enforcements  that  way. 

Question.  Would  you  start  an  expedition  either  up  the  Rappahannock,  or 
the  York,  or  the  James  river,  in  connexion  with  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  would  be  very  beneficial,  indeed  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  where  it  would  be  cut  off,  but  where  it  would  have  a  secure  base  to  fall 
back  upon.  I  would  fortify  a  base  upon  the  Rappahannock,  for  instance, 
where  we  could  retire. 

Question.  Then,  in  viewing  this  plan  all  around,  seeing  that  our  blockade 
is  approximating  completion,  and  considering  this  movement  here,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  in  your  mind  this  great  artery  of  supply  to  the  rebellion — 
the  railroad  leading  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg,  East  Tennessee,  and  so 
to  the  west  and  south  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  most  important  thing. 

Question.  Then  I  wish  to  connect  with  this  another  idea.  I  know  that 
military  men  have  their  own  plans,  and  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  controvert  that ;  but  then,  for  instance,  we  have  the  blockade 
approximating  completion  ;  our  position  here  ;  the  confederacy,  we  may 
say  in  short,  down  in  Virginia  here  ;  their  president,  vice-president,  cabinet, 
congress,  army,  all  is  there  ;  we  have  everything  here  now  fixed  ready  for 
a  forward  movement  ;  then  when  we  look  west  we  see  the  great  stream  of 
life  of  this  rebellion  coming  in  there  ;  there  is  the  line  of  railroad  running 
from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg  into  Eastern.  Tennessee,  connection  with  lines 
of  communication  by  Chattanooga  and  the  south,  by  Nashville,  Memphis, 
across  the  Mississippi,  to  Little  Rock. 
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Answer.  We  ought  to  cut  that  artery,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  this 
movement  here. 

Question.  Now,  would  not  a  column  penetrating  and  taking  possession  of 
that  railroad  in  their  rear  be  as  important  as  any  other  point   in  this  pro 
gramme  ? 
t    Answer.  That  would  be  one  of  the  most  vital  things  we  could  do. 

Question.  Suppose  I  state  the  case  in  this  way:  In  connexion  with  this 
whole  plan,  a  column  penetrates  through  Kentucky  into  Eastern  Tennessee: 
that,  you  think,  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  con 
nexion  with  this  plan  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  important,  without  doubt.  That  is 
very  palpable. 

Question.  You,  as  a  military  man,  understand  how  these  things  operate. 
For  instance,  we  have  our  position  here;  a  column  penetrates  there  and 
takes  possession  of  that  road  at  two  or  three  places.  That  would  be  like 
taking  two  or  three  joints  out  of  a  backbone,  or  shutting  our  hand  upon  an 
artery  and  stopping  the  circulation. 

Answer.  That  would  dissolve  the  army  here  at  once,  simply  holding  that 
position. 

Question.  And  substantially  bag  the  whole  confederacy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  It  is  sometimes  objected  by  military  men  that  if  we  move 
around  by  Leesburg  they  may  come  down  upon  us  from  Centreville  and 
Manassas,  and  bring  on  a  general  battle  there.  Now,  suppose  they  should; 
would  you,  were  you  the  commanding  general,  object  to  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  cannot  avoid  lighting  except  by  standing  still,  and 
then  we  would  lose  everything  we  have  got. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  if  it  should  bring  on  a  general 
battle  there,  seeing  that  then  they  would  lose  the  advantage  of  their  in- 
trenchments  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would,  if  we  go  out  in  an  open  field. 

Question.  It  is  said  they  could  encounter  our  advancing  column  before  we 
could  get  up  to  its  support  with  the  rest  of  our  army.  But  I  have  not  my 
self  seen  the  force  of  that  objection.  I  never  could  see  why,  at  the  time  of 
that  Ball's  Bluff  affair,  we  did  not  push  forward  there.  It  seems  that  the 
day  before  that  affair  the  front  of  McCall's  division  was  advanced  up  to 
Drainesville,  and  within  about  four  and  a  half  miles  of  Leesburg.  General 
Smith's  division  was  in  readiness  to  support  him.  Now,  I  have  always 
wondered  why  we  did  not  go  on.  Suppose  that  General  Banks  and  General 
Stone,  with  their  divisions,  had  crossed  the  river,  thus  making  our  force 
60,000  men.  It  would  have  been  a  great  place  for  a  battle.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  the  place  where  we  can  afford  a  battle.  If  we  are  vic 
torious,  we  can  then  advance  where  we  please.  I  do  not  know  of  any  field 
more  advantageous  than  that,  seeing  that  we  should  g:et  them  out  of  their 
fortifications. 

Answer.  There  are  strong  positions  for  us  all  the  way  around  there.  It 
is  an  admirably  defensive  country. 


WASHINGTON,  January  6,  1862. 
General  Louis  BLENKER  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general,  in  command  of  a  division  of  thirteen 
regiments  and  some  batteries. 
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Question.  About  what  number  of  men  have  you  in  your  command  ? 

Answer.  About  eleven  thousand. 

Question.  Where  are  you  located  ? 

Answer.  At  Hunter's  chapel. 

Question.  About  the  centre  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  road  from  Fairfax  to  Ball's  Cross  Roacls  and 
Anandale  ;  that  is  my  position. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  with  regard  to  health  ? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  some  armies.  I  have  not  seen  any  with  better  health 
than  we  have  in  our  division  ;  the  statistics  show  that. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  as  to  their  discipline  ? 

Answer.  The  regulations  are  so  strict  that  I  do  not  allow  anything  to  pass 
which  is  against  discipline.  To  this  day  I  have  heard  no  complaints  except 
from  the  other  side.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  discipline. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  your  troops  in  a  good  condition  for  a  move 
ment,  should  that  be  determined  upon  now  ? 

Answer.  They  are  in  as  good  condition  as  any  division  in  the  army. 
They  have  not  the  best  arms;  they  have  different  calibres  arid  ammunition, 
which  will  be  repaired,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason 
to  complain  of  that.  If  we  have  not  the  cartridges,  we  take  the  bayonet 
against  enemies. 

Question.  How  is  it  about  cavalry;  have  you  all  the  cavalry  you  want? 

Answer.  Ah  I  that  is  something  to  complain  about. 

Question.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  go  out  of  the  military  regulations. 
It  may  look  very  strange  to  you  that  I  should  make  complaints  or  give  in 
formation.  But  I  have  had  the  men  three  or  four  months,  and  have  no 
horses  for  them.  The  requisition  is  made,  but  I  suppose  they  have  been 
otherwise  used,  and  there  was  none  here.  May  be  to-day  we  will  receive 
two  hundred  horses.  ^ 

Question.  How  much  cavalry  have  you? 

Answer.  One  regiment  mounted  rifles  from  New  York  State,  under  Colonel 
Dickey,  a  very  able  man,  not  very  fine  education;  but  a  good  man,  who  is 
anxious  to  instruct  his  officers  and  men. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  that  one  regiment  is  not  enough  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  two  cavalry  regiments  it  would  be  better,  because  we 
can  make  more  effect  and  alarm.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  cavalry. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side? 

Answer.  The  different  reports  are  so  various  from  deserters  and  prisoners 
whom  I  take  over  there.  They  say  they  are  some  one  hundred  thousand; 
but  whether  we  can  believe  it  or  not  I  cannot  say.  If  there  were  some  one 
hundred  thousand  I  believe  they  would  make  us  a  visit  before  we  were 
organized.  They  had  the  advantage  of  location  and  the  best  chance.  If 
there  was  so  many,  it  shows  not  a  great  moral  power  over  there  not  to  visit 
us  before  ;  because  now  we  are  standing  ready.  Under  the  organization  of 
General  McClellan  we  are  an  army  new;  we  were  not  before.  The  patriot 
ism  was  as  much  before,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  this  time. 
The  enemy,  1  suppose,  at  the  Bull  Run  time  were  just  more  frightened  than 
we  were.  They  have  not  shown  us  yet  that  they  have  good  discipline.  I 
do  not  see  what  they  Jaave  been  by  any  statistics  of  their  strategic  power 
or  arts  of  tactic.  By  our  mistake  and  wrong  they  have  had  some  success; 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  are  better  than  we  are.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Question.  Have  you  studied  in  your  own  mind  what  plan  of  operations 
would  be  best  to  pursue  towards  the  enemy  ? 
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Answer.  Naturally  every  officer  in  the  army  has  to  think  over  his  position. 
I  make  my  remarks  some  time  ago.  But  what  we  would  do,  any  calculation 
as  to  what  would  be  best,  that  is  only  an  opinion.  If  I  was  independent, 
with  a  small  number,  then  I  make  my  report  to  my  authority,  and  say — I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  is  my  idea;  give  me  the  order,  and  I  will  obey 
the  order. 

Question.  Do  you  consult  frequently  with  the  commander-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  Not  every  month;  not  for  about  four  months  now.  But  he  is 
now  very  much  engaged.  Lately  I  have  not  had  that  honor. 

Question.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  that  this  army  should  make  a  for 
ward  movement  before  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  informed  enough.  I  do  not  know  about  the  left  or  right 
wing;  I  only  know  about  my  position.  I  never  was  at  a  commission  of  war 
of  generals,  and  I  am  not  prepared  about  that.  I  can  tell  more  of  what  we  are, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  If  the  time  comes  and  they  are  ordered  to  go, 
I  suppose  no  power  could  stand  against  us.  If  our  general-in-chief  say  we 
will  go,  we  will  go.  If  he  say  we  have  our  artillery,  cavalry,  ammunition, 
we  obey  the  order,  whether  that  order  is  next  spring,  or  at  any  other  time, 
even  to-morrow,  we  would  go.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  whole  army. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  a  movement  of 
the  army? 

Answer.  I  know  only  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  Other  information  I  do 
not  get. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads;  would  that  be  an  objection  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  now  not  an  objection.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
and  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  this  country,  (I  am  here  now  about 
eleven  years,)  I  have  seen  that  to-day  is  a  good  day  for  heavy  artillery  and 
any  provision  train,  while  to-morrow  we  could  not  move.  If  we  are  going 
to  risk  anything,  the  greatest  plan  would  be  broken  down.  For  two  or 
three  days  we  could  go  well  enough,  and  then  if  we  go  further  something 
might  come  between,  and  the  value  of  our  movement  would  not  be  worth 
so  much  as  the  loss  of  an  army.  But  the  question  with  every  army  officer 
is,  what  is  best  to  do  ?  I  do  not  care  if  my  German  division  comes  all 
back  or  half  back,  but  I  would  care  very  much  if  anybody  said  General 
Blenker  lost  a  million  of  property  to  the  government  by  carelessness.  I 
would  die  for  the  government,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  losing 
the  property  of  the  government  by  carelessness. 

Question.  Probably  you  suppose  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  moved 
earlier  ? 

Answer.  That  is  not  what  I  say,  whether  earlier  or  later;  that  depends 
upon  the  judgment  of  my  commander.  I  would  tell  him  send  me  there;  I 
am  ready  for  that;  but  I  could  not  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  whole  matter. 


WASHINGTON,  January  6,  1862. 
General  SILAS  CASEY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  4th  regular  infantry  and  a  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers. 

Question.  Where  are  you  located  ? 

Answer.  I  am  stationed  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  have  command  of 
all  the  volunteers  about  the  city  of  Washington.  I  have  charge  of  all  the 
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regiments  that  come  in,  and  brigade  them,  and  instruct  them  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  now  about  15,000  here 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  on  this  side  of  the 
river  ? 

Answer.  The  only  fortification  I  have  to  do  with  is  one  that  I  am  erecting 
now.  The  fortifications  that  I  had  in  charge  at  Bladensburg  I  do  not 
occupy  now,  and  do  not  know  much  about  them.  They  are  occupied  by  a 
few  men.  They  are  just  earthworks  thrown  up.  They  seem  to  be  very 
proper  for  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  as  regards  efficiency — 
their  health  and  discipline  ? 

•  Answer.  A  great  many  of  the  troops  I  have  now  are  raw  troops.  They 
have  just  come  in  from  the  States  where  they  have  been  raised.  There  are 
some  regiments  that  are  in  very  good  order,  and  are  very  efficient,  so  far  as 
the  material  is  concerned — that  is,  the  rank  and  file.  I  think  they  are  equal 
to  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  can  be  made 
superior  to  the  regulars. 

Question.  Superior  to  the  regulars  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  can.     But  the  difficulty  with  them  is  their  officers. 

Question.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  get  the  right  kind  of  men  for  officers 
always.  The  officers  we  have  come  here  are  sometimes  very  improper  for 
their  stations;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  takes  time  to  instruct  them. 

Question.  The  officers  are  about  as  raw  as  the  soldiers,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  frequently  there  are  men  in  the  ranks  better 
fitted  to  command  than  the  officers  themselves.  You  have  to  find  them  out 
by  trying.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  whole  of  this  army. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  you  can  suggest  to  do  away  with  the  diffi 
culty  arising  from  the  inefficiency  of  those  officers  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  better  than  the  act  that  Congress  passed  last  session. 
That  board  has  worked  very  well,  and  is  still  weeding  out  improper  persons. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Is  that  law  enforced  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  upon  a  board  that  has  got  rid  of  a  num 
ber  of  them.  We  got  rid  of  three  surgeons,  a  little  while  ago,  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  duties.  We  found  them  deficient,  and  they  resigned  be 
fore  the  President's  action  on  them. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  would  be  necessary  to  make 
this  capital  perfectly  safe,  provided  you  intended  only  to  act  on  the  defen 
sive,  so  that  the  rest  might  be  spared  upon  other  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  To  defend  this  capital  you  must  defend  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

Question.  I  mean,  to  make  it  entirely  safe  from  the  enemy. 

Answer.  I  would  not  like  to  insure  this  capital — that  is,  twelve  miles 
around — with  less  than  a  corps  d'armee — that  is,  36,000  men,  with  the  artil 
lery  and  cavalry  attached  to  that  number  of  infantry. 

Question.  Then  you  think  that  50,000  men  would  make  the  capital  very 
secure  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  would  want  two  corps  d'armde  for 
Maryland  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac — about  70,000  infantry. 

Question.  What  amount  of  cavalry  have  you  in  your  command  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  any.  Still,  in  regard  to  cavalry,  I  think  I  have 
formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  cavalry. 
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Question.  Will  you  give  us  that  opinion  ? 

Answer.  I  think  all  the  cavalry  this  army  wants  is  one  regiment  for  each 
division,  and  then  to  hold  the  regular  cavalry  in  reserve.  There  are  about 
ten  divisions  now.  Ten  thousand  volunteer  cavalry,  with  the  regular 
cavalry,  is  ample. 

Question.  You  think  ten  regiments  would  be  ample  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  very  ample.  And  all  above  that  is  an  element  of  weak 
ness  in  this  army,  it  is  embarrassing  this  army.  Many  an  infantry  man  has 
lost  his  life  because  the  government  is  embarrassed  with  so  much  cavalry. 

Question.  Then  you  think  there  is  more  cavalry  about  here  than  there 
ought  to  be  ? 

Answer.  I  do.  I  think  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to  each  division 
would  be  enough. 

Question.  Have  you  an  idea  how  much  cavalry  there  is  here  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  think  (I  do  not  know,  but  I  think)  that  there  is  about  20,000 
volunteer  cavalry  here.  But  that  could  be  very  easily  ascertained  from  the 
proper  authority.  I  would  be  willing  to  get  along  with  a  great  deal  less 
than  I  have  named.  I  have  given  the  very  largest  amount  of  cavalry  that 
I  think  is  necessary.  The  cavalry  is  not  going  to  do  the  fighting  at  all. 
They  act  only  as  videttes — as  scouts.  One  regiment  to  a  division  is  ample. 
More  might  be  used  in  some  way;  but  all  over  and  above  that  is  worth 
nothing.  They  never  get  a  chance  to  do  any  fighting. 

Question.  How  is  it  about  forage  for  this  immense  amount  of  cavalry 
here  ?  Is  it  difficult  to  get  it  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is.  We  have  been  wanting  lumber  for  the  floors  of 
the  tents  to  keep  the  men  off  the  ground,  but  we  could  not  get  it ;  for  all 
the  vessels  that  can  run  the  blockade  have  to  bring  forage  for  the  cavalry. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  arms  that  the  men  have  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  arms  are  poor.  Some  of  the  regiments,  however,  are 
well  armed. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  have  they  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  the  regiments  have,  each  of  them,  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  arms;  the  old  flint-lock  musket  changed  to  percussion,  the  old 
Belgian  rifle,  &c.  But  none  of  the  other  arms  can  be  compared  to  our 
Springfield  musket.  Some  of  the  regiments,  however,  have  good  arms.  I 
sent  one  regiment  off  to  General  Buruside  yesterday  .that  had  good  arms. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  You  mean  that  the  men  under  your  immediate  command  are  not 
well  armed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  consider  them  well  armed,  except  some  of 
the  regiments.  The  77th  New  York,  for  instance,  has  good  arms. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Those  Belgian  rifles  are  poor,  are  they  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  they  are.  They  have  just  got  on  some  Austrian  rifles 
with  which  two  regiments  are  armed,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  You  observed  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  last  summer  would* 
to  some  extent,  remedy  the  difficulty  of  the  inefficiency  of  volunteer  officers- 
Do  you  know  whether  the  provisions  of  "hat  act  are  generally  complied  with  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  have  had  anything  to  do,  they  are.  I  have  sat  on 
something  like  twenty  or  thirty  cases,  and  we  have  always  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  • 
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Question.  Do  you  know  of  cases  that  are  not  reported  at  all  ? 

Answer.  That  ought  to  be  ? 

Question.  When  the  colonel  does  not  report  them. 

Answer.  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  require  all  volunteer  officers  to  be 
examined,  but  only  those  who  are  presented  for  want  of  capacity,  qualifica 
tions,  or  for  improper  conduct.  The  colonel  would  not  present  all  his  officers, 
but  only  those  whose  conduct  was  improper,  or  who  had  not  the  proper 
qualifications.  I  think  the  act  is  an  excellent  one.  I  have  heard  every 
officer  who  speaks  of  it  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Are  the  fortifications  around  Washington  garrisoned  now  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  are,  and  some  are  not. 

Question.  What  proportion  are  garrisoned  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell  you.  1  have  not  had  much  to  do  about  them,  and 
do  not  know  much  about  them.  General  Keyes  has,  I  think,  something 
like  thirteen  forts  that  he  occupies. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Would  he  know  about  the  forts  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  but  General  Barnard  would.  He  is  the  chief  engineer 
officer  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  has  planned  all  those  fortifications , 
and  knows  all  about  them.  General  Keyes  occupies  some  thirteen  on  this 
side. 

•  By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  protect 
Washington,  do  you  contemplate  that  these  fortifications  should  be  garri 
soned  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  garrison  those  that  were  necessary,  of  course. 
This  force  I  speak  of  would  be  sufficient,  providing  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  operating  in  the  field  beyond  Washington.  I  supposed  that  was  what 
was  meant  by  the  question.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  Washington  and  the  other  side,  provided  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
withdrawn.  It  was  only  in  case  the  army  was  operating  upon  the  other 
side.  I  consider  that  the  defence  of  a  place  like  Washington  should  never 
be  in  doubt  for  a  single  moment. 

Question.  iDid  you  mean  that  that  number  would  be  sufficient,  provided 
the  army  of  the  Potomac — the  remainder  of  the  Potomac  army — was  ad 
vanced  to  any  extent  you  might  see  proper  to  advance  them? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  My  idea  was,  which  I  once  laid  before  General 
McClellan,  that  there  should  be  two  corps  d'armde  to  operate  here. 

Question.  This  army  is  not  divided  into  corps,  is  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  but  it  should  be.  I  decidedly  think  that  it  should  be. 
The  division  into  corps  d'armee  was  instituted  by  Napoleon,  and  has  been 
followed  up  by  all  the  great  generals  since,  and  has  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  operating  large  bodies  of  men  in  the  field. 

Question.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  that  done  immediately  ? 

Answer.  The  sooner  the  better,  so  that  they  can  be  practiced,  exercised, 
and  drilled  in  that  formation.  I  would  make  one  further  remark  about  the 
army  here.  I  have  had  about  115,000  men,  of  the  volunteers,  pass  through 
my  hands  here,  and  I  say  they  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  intel 
lectually  and  physically.  I  have  had  regiments  come  here  with  not  a 
drunken  man  among  them — very  different  from  the  regulars.  If  the  volun 
teers  were  according  to  the  character  of  the  men  you  get  in  the  regular 
army,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  them.  But  there 
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are  a  great  many  regiments  here,  of  a  thousand  men  each,  who  have  not  had 
a  court-martial  for  weeks.  What  we  want  is  time  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
officers  and  to  discipline  the  men.  When  we  have  done  that  we  need  not 
fear  the  world. 


WASHINGTON,  January  7,  1862. 
General  WILLIAM  F.  BARRY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  We  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you  with  regard  to  the 
fortifications  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  and  about  the  city  here.  I 
suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  put  in  charge  of  them  recently. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  in  respect  to  being  manned,  garri 
soned,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  have  been  manned — that 
is,  enough  men  have  been  put  in  them  for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  past 
to  serve  the  guns.  Regiments  have  been  stationed  there  in  sufficient  num 
bers  to  serve  the  guns.  The  infantry  garrison  was  not  put  in,  because  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  until  such  time  as  the  army  moved,  for  they 
were  sufficiently  protected  now.  But  enough  men  have  been  put  in  them 
to  serve  the  guns  and  to  take  care  of  the  guns  and  armament  and  of  the 
forts  themselves ;  for  those  not  entirely  finished,  these  same  men  have  fur 
nished  the  working  parties  to  work  on  them. 

Question.  Should  you  deem  them  sufficiently  manned  now  in  case  of  an 
attack  ? 

Answer.  Perfectly  so;  all  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  gunners  ?     Are  they  expert  ? 

Answer.  Considering  the  time  they  have  been  at  it,  they  are  wonderfully 
expert.  I  have  prescribed  three  drills  a  day  ever  since  they  have  been 
under  my  immediate  charge.  I  have  been  around  myself,  and  I  have  sent 
assistants  around  to  inspect  them,  and  have  made  them  drill  at  all  the  visits, 
and  the  reports  to  me  have  all  been  favorable.  One  or  two  of  the  forts  are 
not  sufficiently  completed  yet  for  the  guns  to  be  mounted.  In  those  they 
are  more  backward  than  in  the  others,  where  they  could  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  drill. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  raw  hand  a  pretty  good 
gunner  ? 

Answer.  A  private  soldier  ?  It  will  not  take  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  make  him  serve  the  guns  very  expertly.  It  takes  a  much  longer  time 
than  that  to  make  a  good  officer. 

Question.  To  get  the  range  of  the  guns  so  as  to  know  how  to  level  them, 
&c.,  I  suppose  you  mean. 

Answer.  I  drew  up  a  system  of  regulations  which  I  had  printed,  and  of 
which  I  sent  around  copies  to  all  the  forts.  In  that  I  made  it  much  plainer 
than  I  would  for  experienced  troops.  I  stated  to  the  officers  what  matters 
they  were  to  direct  their  attention  to,  such  as  these:  About  the  distance  of 
familiar  objects  in  front;  to  teach  the  men  the  range  of  the  guns;  what  sort 
of  projectiles  to  be  used;  when  to  use  solid  shot,  when  shell,  and  when  can 
ister.  That  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  general  circular,  and 
issued  by  authority  of  General  McClellan. 

Question.  I  will  ask  of  you,  as  an  experienced  military  officer,  this  ques 
tion  :  Suppose  that  you  contemplated  no  offensive  movements  here,  what 
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number  of  troops  would  be  necessary  to  make  this  city  perfectly  safe  ?  I 
put  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many,  under  such  a 
policy,  could  be  spared  on  other  expeditions  further  off? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  depend  upon  a  great  many 
circumstances — upon  which  way  the  mass  of  the  enemy  was  to  move,  &c. 

Question.  I  mean  that  they  should  move  so  as  not  to  be  a  support  to  what 
remained. 

Answer.  I  have  already  made  an  official  report  to  General  McClellan  on 
that  subject,  in  connexion  with  General  Barnard,  and  we  have  put  the  num 
ber  down  at  40,000  in  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  We  included  the 
garrison  proper,  the  men  to  serve  the  guns  ;  three  sets  of  men  to  each  gun, 
in  case  any  one  of  the  forts  were  attacked,  for  the  work  of  serving  the  guns 
is  very  fatiguing. 

Question.   One  set  of  men  cannot  work  a  gun  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  nor  two  sets  either.  The  labor  is  very  heavy.  We 
based  our  estimate  upon  having  three  reliefs  to  the  guns,  and  then  a  com 
petent  infantry  garrison  besides  to  man  the  line  of  intrenchments  between 
the  guns,  and  defend  the  works  in  case  of  assault.  We  put  the  number 
down  for  all  the  forts  at  40,000. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  are  now  occupied  in  these  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  As  I  have  stated  already,  simply  the  gunners.  There  are  be 
tween  7,000  and  8,000.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  many  guns  have  you  mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

Question.  About  what  number  ? 

Answer.  I  could  give  you  the  official  information  from  my  report.  We 
have  mounted  now,  I  suppose,  280  guns,  or  about  that  number.  Prepara 
tions  are  being  made  to  mount  more.  The  men  are  working  constantly. 
Some  of  the  works  are  very  large. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fortifications  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac  :  what  is  the  condition  of  those  on  the  north  side  ? 

Answer.  There  are  merely  guards  in  them,  temporary  garrisons.  Some 
time  ago  General  McClellan  proposed  to  turn  over  to  me  a  certain  number 
of  regiments  ;  but  they  were  all  entirely  raw,  new  regiments,  and  I  pre 
ferred  they  should  remain  in  their  brigades  and  divisions  until  such  time 
as  they  were  needed,  because  their  instruction  could  go  on  much  better  un 
der  a  brigadier  or  division  general.  In  the  forts  the  colonel  is  the  com 
manding  officer,  and  unless  he  is  a  good  officer  the  instruction  is  apt  to  be 
lax.  I  have  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  that  they  are  much 
better  instructed  in  brigades  and  divisions.  For  that  reason  they  have  not 
been  assigned  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  ;  the  necessity  for  them, 
too,  not  being  so  great.  But  in  all  these  forts  guards  are  stationed — daily 
guards  sent  from  the  camps  in  the  neighborhood. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  city,  on  the  north  side,  safe  with  these 
arrangements  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  do  the  men  who  are  inside  the  forts,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Potomac,  now  do  ? 

Answer.  They  take  care  of  the  armament,  guns,  carriages,  the  ammu 
nition  in  the  magazines.  These  forts  are  all  supplied  with  one  hundred 
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rounds  of  ammunition  to  a  gun,  and  the  ammunition  is  all  in  bomb-proof 
magazines  inside  the  forts.  The  men  take  care  of  that  armament,  and  learn 
to  serve  the  guns;  take  care  of  the  forts,  and  repair  the  wash  on  the  slopes 
of  the  earthworks  after  every  rain;  and  in  all  forts  that  have  not  been 
finished,  they  furnish  the  working  parties  to  complete  the  works. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  they  learn  "  to  serve  the 
guns  r 

Answer.  They  load  and  fire  them. 

Question.  They  are  now  being  instructed  in  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  they  fire  mere  blank  cartridges,  or  do  they  fire  so  as  to  learn 
the  range  of  distant  objects  ? 

Answer.  In  some  cases  they  have  fired  blank  cartridges,  and  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  powder,  so  much  that  we  had  to  stop  it. 

Question.  In  how  many  forts  have  they  fired  anything  but  blank  car 
tridges  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Have  they  in  any  ? 

Answer.  They  have  in  Fort  Ellsworth,  and  in  Fort  Ward,  near  Fairfax 
Seminary,  for  I  have  been  present  when  they  have  done  so.  But  no  report 
has  been  made  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  orders 
have  been  carried  out  or  not.  It  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  exercise 
these  long-range  guns,  for  the  range  has  not  been  unobstructed.  The 
pickets  and  guards  were  in  the  way,  and  when  we  did  fire  them  we  had 
first  to  send  out  and  remove  the  pickets. 

Question.  Take  one  of  the  largest  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  for 
instance.  How  many  men  would  there  be  in  that  fort  now  f 

Answer.  Fort  Lyon  arid  Fort  Ward  are  two  of  the  largest  on  that  side. 
There  are  six  companies  of  the  twenty-sixth  New  York  regiment  at  Fort 
Lyon.  Those  companies  will  average  seventy-five  men.  At  Fort  Ward 
there  are  eight  companies,  that  will  average  ninety  men.  Those  are  the 
two  largest  forts.  The  fourteenth  Massachusetts  regiment  garrisons  Fort 
Albany  and  Fort  Runyon.  It  has  but  one  company  at  Fort  Runyon,  be 
cause  it  is  an  interior  work  now.  It  was  a  very  important  work  when  it 
was  first  built,  but  we  have  now  an  exterior  line  of  fortifications,  and  there 
is  merely  a  guard  in  Fort  Runyon  now. 

Question.  Are  the  men  there  in  sufficient  numbers  receiving  instruction  ? 
That  is,  would  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  men  instructed  in  the  duty 
inside  all  the  fortifications  in  case  the  army  should  be  moved  forward  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Sufficient  to  man  all  the  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     All  those  on  the  south  side. 

Question.  Then  you  consider  that  those  fortifications  are  now  garrisoned  ? 

Answer.  Not  exactly  garrisoned,  because  additional  troops  would  be  fur 
nished  to  serve  as  infantry  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  line  of  intrench- 
ments  where  there  are  no  guns,  and  the  spaces  between  the  guns. 

Question.  Are  there  men  sufficient  now  in  the  forts  to  do  artillery  duty 
there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Not  as  many  as  I  could  wish,  but  quite  as  many  as  I 
have  been  able  to  get.  I  have  been  trying  constantly  to  have  some  more 
regiments  mustered  into  service  as  heavy  artillery  for  that  express  pur 
pose.  I  made  a  report  two  months  ago,  asking  that  a  certain  number  of 
troops  might  be  mustered  into  service  with  the  express  understanding  that 
they  sluuld  serve  in  these  forts.  I  thought  we  could  get  very  good  men 
who  would  prefer  that. 
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Question.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  regiments  to  be  assigned  to 
that  duty,  is  there  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir;  the  14th  Massachusetts  and  4th  Connecticut  regiments 
were  both  capitally  instructed;  as  good  artillerists  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  colonels  are  both  very  competent  men.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  those  men  assigned  to  serve  as  heavy  artillery,  and  General  McClellan 
approved  of  it;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  done.  That  duty  gives  them  some 
more  privileges;  they  have  an  additional  lieutenant  to  each  company,  and  an 
additional  major  to  the  regiment. 

Question.  Are  the  men  now  in  the  forts  intended  to  remain  there  perma 
nently  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  will;  but  all  will  not. 

Question.  What  proportion  is  intended  to  remain  there  permanently  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  exactly  ;  that  would  depend  upon  General 
McClellan's  orders  very  much,  and  the  direction  in  which  we  marched — upon 
all  these  various  contingencies.  I  stated  that  the  number  of  40,000,  that  I 
estimated,  contemplated  leaving  the  whole  line  of  fortifications  uncovered 
by  other  troops. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Would  not  the  defence  of  this  city,  and  our  army,  too,  be  much 
more  efficient  if  your  request  was  complied  with  in  reference  to  the  garrison 
ing  of  these  forts,  and  the  education  of  the  men  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  very  much;  I  so  stated  in  my  letter.  I  also 
stated  that  these  regiments  looked  upon  it  as  a  higher  branch  of  service, 
and  they  had  done  so  well  in  that  service  that  it  would  be  a  reward  to  them. 
It  would  also  be  an  inducement  held  out  to  other  regiments  to  do  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  As  far  as  you  now  see  and  know,  is  there  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  having  those  men  assigned  to  that  duty  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  any,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done 
before  this  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  regiment  I  believe  it  has 
been  done  recently,  upon  the  personal  application  of  the  governor,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days;  at  least,  the  governor  told  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  said  he  would  do  it,  and  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  governor  of 
Connecticut,  I  told  the  Massachusetts  regiment  they  better  get  their  governor 
and  Senator  Wilson  to  make  application  for  them,  as  I  had  tried  everything 
I  could. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  In  the  event  of  the  enemy  breaking  through  our  outer  lines, 
opposite  the  city,  are  the  fortifications  sufficiently  manned  to  hold  them 
against  the  force  they  might  concentrate  there  against  us  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir,  I  think  they  are,  with  our  troops  now  stationed  there. 
As  long  as  our  troops  are  there,  if  those  in  the  fortifications  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  them,  the  others  could  fall  behind  the  lines  of  fortifications, 
and  then  there  would  be  more  than  enough. 

Question.  Have  you  force  enough  in  the  fortifications,  in  the  event  the 
enemy  should  make  a  sudden  break  through  the  lines  and  get  into  them — 
not  come  up  and  force  our  whole  army  back,  but  suddenly  break  through 
in  any  place  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  possible.  I  do  not  think  they  would  dare  to 
attempt  it.  They  did  not  dare  to  do  it  before  we  were  so  strong  as  we  are 
now. 

Question.  It  would  appear  by  that,  then,  that  the  men  in  advance  of  the 
fortifications  could  be  spared  for  other  services. 

Answer.  Many  of  them  could. 
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WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1862. 

General  JOHN  A.  Dix  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  At  Baltimore. 

Question   About  what  number  of  troops  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  My  command  proper  is  a  division;  I  have  11,000  in  iny  division. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  department  which  I  formerly  commanded,  and  over 
which  I  in  fact  exercise  jurisdiction  now,  there  are  about  4,000  more. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  troops  under  your  command  as  to 
health  and  efficiency  ? 

Answer.  They  are  very  healthy,  and  have  been  during  the  whole  summer. 

Question.  What  do  you  say  of  their  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  generally  very  good.  Several  of  the  regiments,  I 
think,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  service. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  of  your  under  officers  ?  Do  they  appear  to 
be  competent  ? 

Answer.  They  are  competent,  as  a  general  rule.  Some  are  incompetent, 
but  I  have  got  rid  of  a  great  many  of  them.  We  have  a  board  of  examina 
tion  now. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  about  Baltimore,  Fort 
McHenry,  &c.? 

Answer.  Fort  McHenry  is  in  very  good  order.  If  the  committee  will  al 
low  me,  I  will  state  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  when  I  went  to  Balti 
more,  and  their  condition  now. 

Question.  Certainly:  that  is  an  important  point. 

Answer.  I  went  to  Baltimore  and  took  command  on  the  23d  of  July  last. 
I  found  the  troops  occupying  eminences,  without  breastworks,  without  de 
fences.  I  immediately  suggested  to  General  Scott,  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  a  system  of  defence,  and  it  was  immediately  adopted.  In  the  first 
place,  a  fort  on  Federal  Hill,  which  you  may  say  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
then  a  fort  on  Murray  Hill,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  Fort  McHenry, 
and  from  which  the  garrison  of  Fort  McHenry — about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  off — might  very  easily  have  been  shelled  out,  if  it  was  in 'the  pos 
session  of  an  enemy. 

Question.  So  that  the  fort  on  Murray  Hill  really  commands  Fort  McHenry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  fort  on  Federal  Hill  is  completed,  and  mounts  40 
heavy  guns. 

Question.  What  is  the  calibre  of  the  guns  ? 

Answer.  They  are  42-pounders,  32-pounders,  and  8-inch  columbiads. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  What  number  of  men  occupy  it  ? 

Answer.  A  regiment  of  men — a  thousand  men;  they  are  just  going  into 
barracks. 

•By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  a  full  compleDient  for  that  fortification  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  present  purposes. 
Question.  Are  the  men  trained  to  artillery  duty  ? 

Answer.  They  are  very  well  trained.  The  fort  on  Murray  Hill  is  com 
pleted  and  mounts  about  30  guns;  we  have  a  regiment  there.  I  also 
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recommended  a  work  on  the  land  side  at  Fort  McHenry.  Our  fortifications, 
if  you  are  aware,  have  been  constructed  to  resist  maritime  attacks;  not  for 
defence  against  our  own  people.  That  work  on  the  land  side  at  Fort 
McHenry  has  not  been  constructed  yet,  but  will  be  soon.  It  may  be  de 
ferred  now  until  spring.  But  Fort  McHenry  is  very  strong  on  the  water 
side. 

Question.  How  far  do  those  fortifications  about  Baltimore  command  the 
city?  Suppose  a  universal  insurrectionary  movement  should  be  made  in 
the  city,  how  far  would  those  fortifications  command  it  ? 

Answer.  The  fort  on  Federal  Hill  controls  the  city  perfectly;  it  is  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Particular  districts  might  be  singled  out  and  as 
sailed  without  injury  to  the  other  districts.  That  was  impossible  with 
Fort  McHenry,  although  the  city  might  have  been  shelled  and  set  on  fire. 

Question.  You  consider  that  fort  as  too  far  off? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  fort  on  Federal  Hill  commands  the  railroad.  The 
President  street  depot  is  very  near  the  fort,  immediately  under  its  command. 
The  railroad  running  through  Pratt  street,  where  the  Massachusetts  regi 
ment  was  attacked,  is  also  commanded  by  it.  And  the  fort  on  Murray  Hill 
commands  about  two  miles  of  the  railroad  running  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia. 

Question.  How  efficient  would  those  fortifications  be  against  a  foreign 
enemy  coming  into  the  harbor  ? 

Answer.  They  are  a  complete  defence,  I  think. 

Question.  I  believe  you  command  down  at  Accomack  and  that  region,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore?  • 

Answer.  The  expedition  there  was  placed  under  my  command.  The 
movement  was  recommended  by  me  on  the  29th  of  July,  six  days  after  I 
took  command  at  Baltimore;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  November,  I 
suppose,  because  the  troops  could  not  be  conveniently  spared.  I  recom 
mended  it  repeated^. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  down  there? 

Answer.  Very  satisfactory. 

Question.  How  is  the  Union  sentiment  down  there? 

Answer.  It  is  very  much  improved,  I  think.  All  the  officers  who  held 
positions  under  the  State  authority  have,  without  exception,  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Northampton  county  was  a  secession  county.  I  think  there 
was  but  one  vote  cast  against  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  a  member  of  the  con 
vention*  which  voted  Virginia  out  of  the  Union. 

Question.  Are  we  erecting  fortifications  down  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  force  now  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  is  between  2,500  and  3,000  men;  but  that  force  is  distributed 
along  shore,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  commercial  intercourse  rather  than  to 
hold  those  counties. 

Question.  Who  is  in  command  there  now  ? 

Answer.  Brigadier  General  Lockwood.  ,, 

Question.  We  have  read  in  the  papers  terrible  accounts  about  his  dealings 
with  fugitives.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Answer.  I  saw  probably  the  article  you  allude  to  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  was  sent  to  me  marked.  I  arn  taking  some  pains  now  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  think  I  may  state  to  the  committee  that  there  is  very  little  truth  in 
the  statement.  General  Lockwood  was  accused  of  whipping  slaves  and 
sending  them  back,  and  recommending  that  slaves  should  be  whipped  the 
first  time  they  ran  away,  and  shot  the  next.  I  am  confident  there  is  no 
truth  in  that. 
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By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  have  stated  that  you  recommended  on  the  29th  of  July  an 
expedition  in  that  country. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     And  repeatedly  afterwards. 

Question.  Did  your  recommendation  meet  with  disfavor  on  the  part  of  the 
government  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  postponement  was  owing-  to  an  unwill 
ingness  to  spare  troops  from  this  quarter.  I  first  recommended  it  to 
General  Scott,  who  was  then  general-in-chief;  I  had  no  response  from  him. 
But,  after  General  McOlellan  took  the  command,  I  think  I  had  a  pretty  early 
response  from  him  in  favor  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  troops  could  be  spared. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  Union 
cause  for  us  to  have  earlier  gone  down  to  the  Eastern  Shore  with  this 
expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  so,  certainly. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
south  of  the  Potomac  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  least,  excepting  reports  from  persons  who  have 
come  in  from  Virginia,  which,  of  course,  are  not  altogether  reliable. 

Question.  With  regard  to  moving  the  army  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
would  you  think  that  would  be  advisable,  or  would  there  be,  in  your  judg 
ment,  insuperable  objections  to  a  strong  demonstration,  an  attack,  a  cam 
paign,  against  the  enemy  at  this  season  ? 

Answer.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  I  have  not  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  which  would 
influence  a  decision  of  the  matter. 

Question.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  very  important,  but  still,  as  you  are  a  mili 
tary  man  of  a  great  deal  of  experience,  arid  have  undoubtedly  reflected  a 
great  deal  about  the  matter,  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  so  that  we  might 
have  all  the  light  we  could 


By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Could  you  move  your  own  division  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if 
everything  else  was  ready  ? 

Answer.  My  division  is  ready  to  move  in  six  hours.  I  mean  the  regiments 
which  are  embodied;  a  few  are  guarding  railroads  and  are  divided. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Would  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  condition  of  the  roads 
prevent  a  movement  ? 

Answer.  Not  within  the  limits  of  my  command  at  all. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  weather  as  it  is  now  would  be 
favorable.  But  the  difficulty,  I  suppose,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather 
at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  What  number  of  troops  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  to 
defend  this  side  of  the  Potomac,  occupying  simply  a  defensive  position  ? 

Rep.  Com.  108—15 
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Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  I  have  never  been  here  at  all.  I  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  localities  here.  My  attention  has  been  entirely  absorbed  by  my  own 
command. 

Question.  Would  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  troops  be  improved  by 
remaining  in  winter  quarters  between  now  and  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  think  their  discipline  might  be,  if  their  officers  attend  to  their 
duty. 

Question.  As  a  general  thing,  according  to  your  knowledge  and  observa 
tion,  does  not  inactivity — remaining  in  quarters — have  a  tendency  to  demor 
alize  troops  ? 

Answer.  It  does  unquestionably,  unless  they  have  very  efficient  and  atten 
tive  officers  ;  and  I  will  add  further  that  I  think  the  condition  of  the  troops 
I  sent  to  Eastern  Virginia  are  improved  by  that  movement. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  Let  me  ask  you  what  you  do  with  fugitives  coming  into  your 
lines  ?  • 

Answer.  My  aim  has  been  to  keep  fugitives  out  of  my  lines  entirely;  and 
for  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place  I  did  not  wish  to  be  called  upon  to 
send  them  back  to  their  masters  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  did  not  wish 
my  men  to  be  charged  with  conniving  at  their  escape.  Therefore  I  gave 
directions  on  the  8th  of  August  last,  about  15  days  after  I  took  command, 
not  to  allow  them  to  come  into  our  encampments. 

Question.  And  that  is  still  your  policy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  spoke  about  the  qualifications  of  your  subordinate  officers. 
Is  this  military  board  a  sufficient  means  to  reform  the  evil  of  incompent 
officers  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  composed  of  very  efficient  officers,  capable  of 
judging  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men  they  examine. 

Question.  And  you  have  resorted  to  that  as  a  means  of  correcting  any 
defect  in  that  respect  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  do  these  Belgian  and  other  foreign  arms  compare  with 
our  own  in  point  of  quality? 

Answer.  The  Belgian  arm  is  very  poor  indeed.  The  bore  is  large;  it  car 
ries  a  very  heavy  ball.  Those  arms  are  very  trying  to  the  shoulder.  And 
then  those  that  I  have  seen  are  made  of  very  poor  material.  The  arms  of 
our  own  manufacture  are  very  good.  I  think  the  Springfield  rifled  musket 
is  the  very  best  arm  in  the  world.  The  Enfield  rifle  is  very  much  like  the 
Springfield  musket;  varying  very  slightly  in  the  bore;  about  y^fo"  °^  an 
inch  less  in  the  bore  than  ours. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Taking  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  health,  and  discipline  of 
the  troops  under  your  command  into  consideration,  would  they  be  in  a  bet 
ter  condition  for  moving  next  spring  than  now  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  as  they  would.  If  it  should  be  an  open  winter, 
so  that  we  could  exercise  the  troops  out  of  doors,  we  could  improve  their 
discipline.  >._ 
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WASHINGTON,  January  8,  1862. 

General  ERASMUS  D.  KEYES  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  a-rmy  ? 

Answer.  I  am  the  colonel  of  the  llth  regiment  of  regular  infantry,  and  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  I  command  a  division  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  at  present. 

Question.  Where  are  your  headquarters  ? 

Answer.  My  headquarters,  at  present,  are  in  this  city.  My  division  ex 
tends  from  Queen's  farm,  on  this  side,  up  to  Great  Falls.  I  have  thirteen 
or  fourteen  forts  under  my  charge. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  have  you  ? 

Answer.  I  had,  yesterday  morning,  9,770 — nearly  10,000  for  duty.  I 
have  on  rny  rolls  a  little  better  than  11,000.  Some  are  sick;  some  absent 
on  furlough. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  division  as  to  health  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  my  division  is  that  of  extraordinary  health; 
that  is,  there  being  less  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  sick  report.  I  do  not  think 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  my  men  are  ill,  and  not  more  than  three  percent, 
are  absolutely  unfit  for  duty. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  of  your  troops  as  to  discipline  ? 

Answer.  The  discipline  of  nearly  all  my  regiments  is  excellent.  I  should 
say  that  in  the  case  of  one  regiment  it  is  not  good;  in  the  case  of  another 
it  is  indifferent;  in  regard  to  all  the  others  it  is  good. 

Question.  How  is  it  about  your  under  officers,  the  company  officers,  &c.; 
are  they  efficient  ? 

Answer.  I  find  a  variety.  There  is  a  great  improvement,  but  still  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  to  be  expected.  I  find  that  want  of  excellence  which 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  officers  and  men  have 
not  been  fully  recognized  as  it  is  in  the  regular  army.  But  I  think  there  is 
a  great,  very  great,  improvement  in  the  obedience  to  orders,  which,  of  course, 
constitutes  the  main  distinction  between  the  officers  and  men. 

Question.  You  have  the  charge  of  the  fortifications  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  I  understand  you  ? 

Answer.  I  have  the  charge  of  several.  I  made  a  communication  to  the 
chief  engineer  the  other  day  to  learn  the  condition  of  all  the  forts,,  as  my 
troops  occupied  the  lines  where  those  are.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  definite 
reply.  I  have  guards  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  in  several  I  have  men  drilled 
in  heavy  guns.  Where  they  are  in,  and  drilled,  I  am  ready  to  receive  the 
enemy  from  any  quarter;  in  others  I  am  not  ready. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  these  fortifications  sufficiently  garrisoned  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  sufficiently  garrisoned.  Two  or  three  of 
them  are,  but  the  majority  are  not.  I  have  some  unfinished,  not  formally 
delivered  into  my  charge,  and  the  subject  of  my  communication  made  some 
ten  days  ago  was  to  get  definite  information  upon  that  point.  I  should,  of 
course,  if  the  enemy  was  approaching,  take  the  responsibility  of  going  into 
all  of  them. 

Question.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  school  your  men  in  the  handling 
the  guns  in  those  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  school. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  take  a  raw  soldier  to  become  an  expert 
handler  of  those  big  guns  ? 

Answer.  I  can  make  expert  artillerists  of  heavy  guns  in  a  month — very 
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expert.  But  it  requires  great  diligence,  of  course.  I  do  not  want  an  inex 
pert  teacher,  or  an  indolent  teacher.  But  if  I  have  intelligent  men  I  will 
guarantee  to  make  them  in  one  month  quite  expert  in  handling  heavy  guns. 

Question.  So  that  if  an  attack  was  made  just  now  you  would  not  consider 
yourself  fn  quite  as  good  a  condition  as  you  might  be  placed  in? 
Answer.  1  am  not  ready. 

Question.  Is  it  not  time  to  be  ready  ? 

Answer.  In  all  matters  committed  definitely  to  my  charge,  I  am. 

Question.  I  understand  that. 

Answer.  But  I  am  not  ready  in  the  matter  of  those  forts. 

Question.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  your  want  of  diligence  at  all;  but  I 
want  to  learn  the  state  of  security  we  are  in. 

Answer.  I  consider  I  could  do  a  great  deal  if  I  were  definitely  informed 
what  my  business  was  with  these  forts.  I  should  be  much  more  ready  to 
have  the  enemy  come  than  I  am  now;  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  definitely 
informed,  nor  am  I  definitely  prepared  for  all  the  forts  on  the  line  occupied 
by  my  division.  The  system  of  defence  is  perfect.  The  line  of  defence  is 
perfect;  arid,  I  think,  perfectly  defensive. 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fortifications  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  ? 

xVnswer.  To  a  certain  extent  I  am.  My  brigade  built  the  fort  on  Upton's 
Hill,  and  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  Munsoii's  Hill  and  that  neighbor_ 
hood,  where  I  was  stationed  three  or  four  months. 

Question.  I  want  to  ascertain  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  as  to  what 
number  of  troops  would  be  necessary  now  to  defend  this  capital  against  the 
enemy,  provided  you  did  not  contemplate  any  aggressive  movement,  but  to 
act  on  the  defensive  entirely  ? 

Answer.  That  question  would  involve,  perhaps,  more  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  surrounding  the  capital  than  I  have.  Of  course,  the 
number  of  troops  to  guard  the  capital  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
the  number  of  troops  arrayed  against  it. 

Question.  I  know  you  cannot  be  exactly  definite;  but  I  want  you  to  give 
the  result  of  your  best  judgment  upon  the  facts  you  have. 

Answer.  I  should  say  that,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  things,  I  should 
want  75,000  well-disciplined  troops  to  protect  the  capital  on  all  sides. 

Question.  And  to  defend  it  against  their  getting  around  it  anywhere  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  must  have  the  forts  all  well  manned  and  well  occu 
pied,  and  then  movable  columns  placed  in  the  most  assailable  positions.  I 
consider  this  side  much  more  assailable  than  the  other  side,  for  we  have  a 
line  efforts  and  the  river  there. 

Question.  You  think  75,000  men  would  make  the  capital  perfectly  secure? 

Answer.  If  they  are  thoroughly  disciplined  and  officered  I  would.  But  I 
should  require  good  troops,  and  well  officered. 

Question.  Would  troops  to  garrison  these  fortifications  be  sufficient  with 
less  discipline  than  those  you  would  use  in  the  field? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  1  think  there  are  some  men  whose  character  makes 
them  better  fitted  for  garrison  duty  than  others.  I  have  seen  a  great  differ 
ence  in  the  disposition  of  men  in  companies.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who 
are  content  to  occupy  themselves  without  wandering,  and  they  are  fitted  for 
garrison  duty.  You  could  select  good  garrison  soldiers  out  of  each  company, 
who  would  not  make  so  good  soldiers  in  the  field.  But  in  regard  to  discip 
line  and  obedience  to  orders,  I  think  they  should  be  as  well  disciplined  as 
any  soldiers  in  the  field — perhaps  rno're  so. 

Question.  How  do  you  estimate  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  of 
volunteers  and  regulars — in  other  words,  is  the  material  as  good  in  the 
volunteers  as  it  is  in  the  regulars  ? 
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Answer.  I  think  the  material  of  the  rank  and  file  is  much  better.  The 
material  of  the  officers  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  in  the  regiments  that  I  served 
with — the  artillery.  I  have  been  much  in  the  field,  especially  in  the  Indian 
country,  with  the  regular  officers,  and  I  have  now  been  for  six  months  in 
service  with  the  volunteers.  I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  volunteers  have 
much  better  material  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army.  But  the 
officers  are  nothing  like  so  good. 

Question.  Then  if  you  were  called  into  battle  you  would  rely  more  upon 
the  rank  and  file  than  you  would  upon  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  Proportionately  I  would. 

Question.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Answer.  Except  in  some  instances.  I  take  the  whole  mass  into  consid 
eration. 

Question.  For  an  aggressive  movement  now,  are  }rour  troops  in  a  condition 
to  move  without  any  great  deal  of  delay  or  preparation,  if  called  upon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are,  except  as  to  means  of  transportation. 
The  troops  themselves  are  ready  to  move  at  very  short  notice — that  is,  those 
one  or  two  regiments  I  spoke  of  are  not  quite  as  efficient  as  the  rest,  because 
their  colonels  are  not  quite  equal  to  their  task. 

Question.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  What  is  the v cause  of  their 
inefficiency — their  greenness  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  head  of  the  regiment. 
Some  men  never  can  be  good  colonels;  and  if  not,  then  their  regiments  would 
be  very  apt  to  be  poor  regiments. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  is  an  inevitable  result  of  all  human  organizations — 
to  have  some  officers  incompetent  for  their  places.  I  suppose  it  is  so  in  every 
army  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  And  so  long  as  we  have  no  especial  test 
of  merit  here,  it  must  continue  to  be  so  to  a  certain  extent  among  ourselves. 
But  it  is  much  less  so  in  the  army  now  than  it  was.  Quite  a  number  of 
incompetent  officers  have  been  got  rid  of  by  one  means  and  another. 

Question.  You  have  boards  of  examiners  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  those  boards  are  sometimes  composed  of  men  who 
themselves  are  not  perfectly  competent  judges. 

Question.  But  on  the  whole  is  that  board  useful  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  board  has  been  useful  in  some  cases,  though  I  found 
the  moral  effect  of  it  in  one  or  two  regiments  to  be  bad.  They  looked  upon 
it  as  a  kind  of  a  star-chamber  proceeding,  like  the  board  in  the  navy  some 
years  ago.  But  I  think  upon  the  whole  the  board  has  been  good  in  its  re 
sults. 

Question.  These  boards  had  their  origin  under  the  law  of  last  summer? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  enables  examination  into  the  conduct,  capacity, 
and  every  quality  of  the  man.  They  can  inquire  into  the  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  an  officer  as  well  as  his  military  capacity.  I  have  not  been 
on  any  of  the  boards  myself,  but  I  have  known  some  men  put  on  a  board 
whom  I  thought  not  competent  to  judge  of  these  matters. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  have  you  in  37our  division? 

Answer.  I  have  quite  a  variety  of  arms.  In  one  of  the  regiments  I  have 
some  of  the  old  Springfield  arms  of  1826  or  1827,  which  are  quite  defective. 
I  have  one  regiment  armed  with  French  rifles,  which  I  think  may  be  very 
£ood.  Then  there  is  one  regiment  armed  with  Austrian  guns,  which  I  think 
are  not  so  good.  Then  I  have  some  of  our  new  pattern  muskets,  and  some 
of  the  Eufield  rifles,  which  are  almost  like  our  Springfield  muskets,  or  rilled 
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muskets.  But  I  am  making  every  effort  now  to  get  long  range  improved 
weapons  for  all  my  regiments. 

Question.  Of  what  make? 

Answer.  Of  the  Springfield  improved  pattern,  or  the  Enfield  rifle,  or  this 
new  French  arm,  which  I  have  not  seen  until  lately,  but  which  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with.  It  is  a  new  rifled  musket  made  in  France. 

Question.  Which  arms  do  you  consider  the  best  ? 

Answer.  Of  all  the  arms  I  use  our  new  Springfield  musket  of  the  calibre 
of  1858  is  the  best.  But  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  this  new  French 
arm;  it  struck  me  on  a  casual  inspection  to  be  quite  good. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  The  Springfield  is  rifled? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  also  a  musket  which  was  made  smooth 
bore  and  afterwards  rifled.  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  them  to  burst, 
and  that  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  troops,  to  have  the  pieces  burst  in 
their  hands.  We  have  another  musket  which  is  very  defective  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  altered  from  flint-lock  to  percussion.  They  have  to  bore  in,  to 
put  the  nipple  in,  where  it  is  thin,  and  they  very  often  blow  out. 

I  said  I  was  ready  for  a  movement,  so  far  as  manoeuvring  my  troops  go. 
They  manoeuvre  well  enough;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in 
the  use  of  their  arms.  I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  regiments  in  my  com 
mand  would  be  doubled  if  I  could  instruct  them  for  six  weeks  in  the  use  of 
their  small  arms.  I  would  wish  them  all  to  have  the  proper  arms  first,  and 
then  instruct  them.  I  once  put  a  regiment  in  order  in  that  way,  after  they 
had  been  thoroughly  drilled,  in  six  weeks.  But  I  instructed  them  six  hours 
a  day.  I  taught  them  to  estimate  distances,  and  had  them  fire  every  day. 
In  that  way  they  had  very  great  facility.  I  find  the  good  of  teaching  the 
men,  in  that  way,  the  use  of  these  long-range  guns  with*  elevated  sights  for 
long  distances. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  You  have  some  of  the  Belgian  and  Austrian  arms,  have  you  not  ? 
Answer.  I  have  some  of  the  Austrian  arms. 

Question.  You  think  they  are  not  equal  to  the  French  or  American  arm. 
•    Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  When  you  go  into  action  can  you  get  your  men  steady  enough 
to  use  the  rifled  musket  to  much  better  advantage  than  they  would  the 
smooth  bore  ?  In  other  words,  will  they  take  sight  ? 

Answer.  I  can  do  so  by  six  weeks  teaching,  and  making  every  man  think 
he  is  committing  murder  if  he  pulls  the  trigger  without  looking  at  the  sight. 
If  I  get  him  in  the  habit,  he  will  take  sight;  not  without. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  system  have  you  in  your  division  for  granting  furloughs  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  positive  system,  because  I  grant  only  those  that  ap 
pear  to  be  matters  of  necessit}* — such  as  the  sickness  of  the  applicant,  or 
in  his  family — or  some  extraordinary  private  business  that  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  necessity.  I  am  fighting  that  thing  as  much  as  I  can.  I  have 
no  other  system  than  that. 

Question.  There  is  a  system  by  which  an  application  reaches  you  ? 

Answer.  Certainly;  I  see  and  read  every  application  for  a  furlough  that 
is  made  in  my  division.  There  is  not  one  that  I  do  not  read  the  reasons  as 
well  as  act  upon  them.  Many  of  the  reasons  are  false;  otherwise  there 
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would  not  be  a  woman  left  alive  in  the  north,  for  it  would  seem  that  they 
all  have  sick  wives,  or  sick  mothers,  or  sick  daughters.  I  am  fighting  that 
subject  as  much  as  I  can.  The  number  of  absentees  in  my  division  is  not 
great  at  all.  I  shorten  the  leaves,  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  I  do  let 
them  go. 

Question.  They  all  go  through  you,  the  head  of  the  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  not  a  solitary  thing  of  the  kind  goes  on  without  my 
knowing  and  reading  it. 

Question.  How  many  guns  have  you  mounted  ? 

Answer.  They  are  being  continually  mounted  all  the  time.  And  it  was  in 
reference  to  that  very  point  that  I  made  the  inquiry,  but  have  as  yet  received 
no  answer. 

Question.  Will  you  transmit  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  report  when 
you  receive  it  ? 

Answer.  I  will;  and  I  will  urge  it  again.  I  have  thought  it  a  very  im 
portant  matter,  and  I  have  not  only  written  about  it,  but  spoken  about  it. 
I  told  General  Barnard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  urgent  necessity. 

Question.  You  say  you  had  a  brigade  in  General  McDowell's  division 
some  four  months  ago. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  Mtinson's  hill  and  Upton's  Hill  strong  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  one  on  Upton's  Hill  my  brigade  built.  It  was 
quite  strong,  but  it  was  not  quite  mounted  when  1  came  away. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fortifications  at  either  place,  Upton's 
Hill  or  Munson's  Hill,  are  garrisoned  ? 

Answer.  They  were  riot  when  I  came  away. 

Question.  Or  mounted  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  one  on  Upton's  Hill  had  seven  guns  mounted,  and 
that  there  were  several  mounted  on  Munson's  Hill.  But  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  But  there  were  no  men  instructed  in  the  guns  in  either.  That 
is  the  point — that  the  men  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  guns  in  tho 
forts  I  have  charge  of;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
forts  over  the  river. 

Question.  You  deem  that  a  matter  of  great  importance  ? 

Answer.  I  do.  I  brought  it  before  the  chief  engineer  some  four  weeks 
ago.  I  have  been  in  command  only  about  six  weeks. 

Question.  Do  you  constantly  have,  in  your  division,  the  ammunition  ne 
cessary  for  an  immediate  movement? 

Answer.  I  have  at  all  hours;  I  am  ready  to  move  at  any  moment;  I  mean 
so  far  as  my  small  arms  are  concerned.  I  can  move  in  ten  minutes,  so  far 
as  ammunition  for  the  small  arms  is  concerned. 

Question.  Those  regiments  you  referred  to  as  not  being  efficient;  are  they 
old  regiments,  or  some  just  arrived  here  ? 

Answer.  They  were  here  when  I  took  charge.  Their  inefficiency,  in  my 
opinion,  is  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  fitness  of  the  colonels.  They 
have  been  here  four  or  five  months,  I  think. 

Question.  You  have  two  or  three  regiments  inefficient  on  account  of  the 
officers.  Should  not  that  be  remedied  to  make  your  division  an  efficient 
one? 

Answer.  I  think  it  should. 

Question.  Should  it  not  be  done  at  once  ? 

Answer.  If  you  can  continue  the  means  or  system  by  which  to  do  it.  It 
would  not  do  to  be  partial,  and  subject  officers  to  the  captious  conduct  of 
anybody;  you  should  have  a  system.  I  would  have  no  man  the  colonel  of 
a  regiment  who  did  not  show  after  a  fair  trial  that  he  had  his  regiment  a 
good  one.  He  should  bring  fruit  to  show  his  ability;  otherwise  I  would 
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have  somebody  else.     I  would  have  a  board  of  competent  examiners  to  in 
vestigate  the  matter.     By  the  military  law  no  one  can  appoint  a  court  of 
inquiry  upon  an  officer  except  the  President  of  the  United  States,  unless 
upon  the  application  of  the  officer  himself. 
By  Mr.  Gooch. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  good  reason  why  these  forts  have  not  been 
garrisoned  and  the  men  in  them  trained  before  this  time  ? 

Answer.  They  have  been  in  a  constant  process  of  construction  and  arma 
ment.  The  labor  upon  them  has  been  very  great,  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
all  of  them  are  in  a  condition  to  be  turned  over  for  occupancy.  I  have  only 
rode  in  or  around  them  as  I  go  out  every  da}r  to  some  part  of  my  lines;  more 
to  look  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  than  to  examine  the  forts.  I 
have  not  been  difinitely  informed  as  to  their  actual  condition  and  armament. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  some  forts  so  far  finished  that 
they  ought  to  be  garrisoned,  provided  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  impression.  But  I  would  rather  not  answer 
so  difinitely  about  a  matter  that  has  not  been  formally  turned  over  to  my 
charge.  1  made  an  application  to  the  chief  engineer  a  month  ago,  but  have 
not  yet  received  a  reply.  In  that  application  I  stated  my  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  having  placed  these  forts  in  my  charge,  and  having  the  men 
drilled  in  the  use  of  the  guns  at  once. 


WASHINGTON,  January  11,  1862. 
General  JOHN  G.  BARNARD  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  My  rank  in  the  regular  army  is  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 
I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  chief  of  General  McClellan's 
engineer  corps,  or  assigned  to  that  duty. 

Question.  Does  your  position  make  you  acquainted  with  the  fortifications 
about  Washington,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  They  are  under  my  charge.  I  arn  the  officer  especially  charged 
with  them. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  of  readiness  at  this  time  ? 

Answer.  They  are  all  completed  with  the  exception  of  four  on  the  other 
side  of  East  Branch,  we  expect  to  finish  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Question.  Are  they  all  properly  garrisoned  ready  for  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  garrisoned;  they  are  partially  garrisoned 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  But  that  is  a  matter  which  does  not  be 
long  to  rny  department. 

Question.  I  suppose  not.  I  only  want  to  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
forts  are,  whether  they  are  in  a  condition  to  meet  an  immediate  attack  of  the 
enemy  should  that  happen  ? 

Answer.  Mo,  sir,  they  are  not.  We  could  throw  our  troops  in  them  to 
defend  them,  but  to  make  them  really  efficient  they  ought  to  have  their  gun 
ners  attached  to  them  and  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  guns. 

Question.  Has  that  been  done  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  done,  I  believe,  in  most  of  the  works  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac.  But  I  cannot  exactly  say  to  what  extent  there  have 
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been  gunners  assigned  ;  but  I  think  to  all  of  them.  I  should  have  said,  in 
reference  to  the  completion  of  the  works,  that  there  is  a  small  one  not  yet 
entirely  completed  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Ought  there  not,  in  your  judgment,  to  be  men  in  these  fortifica 
tions  being  trained  for  gunners  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  ought. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  its  being  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  The  commanding  general  has  al 
ways  told  me  that  he  was  relying  upon  troops  enlisted  especially  as  heavy 
artillery,  unwilling  I  suppose  to  break  in  upon  the  organization  of  his 
brigades,  or  to  devote  to  this  purpose  those  troops  of  which  he  was  making 
up  his  columns  of  march. 

Question.  Would  you  deem  these  fortifications  efficient  without  trained 
gunners  ? 

Answer.  They  would  not  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  a  raw  hand  so  that  he  will  handle 
a  gun  well  and  know  how  to  aim  it  ? 

Answer.  An  artillery  officer  would  be  more  at  home  on  that  point  than  I 
am  ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  learn  the  mere 
management  of  the  guns. 

Question.  And  to  get  the  range  of  the  guns  so  as  to  make  the  fire  efficient  ? 

Answer.  All  that  has  to  be  learned. 

Question.  Will  it  take  two  or  three  months  to  make  a  man  tolerably  effi 
cient  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Two  or  three  months  would  be  better.  But  I  should  think  that  for 
most  purposes  two  or  three  weeks  would  be  sufficient;  even  less  than  that 
you  might,  by  diligent  instruction,  I  should  think,  in  a  week  g-et  men  so 
that  they  would  handle  a  gun  with  a  great  deal  of  efficiency.  They  Avould 
not  make  perfect  gunners. 

Question.  Would  he  know  the  range  of  it — how  far  it  would  carry 
effectually? 

Answer.  To  make  an  expert  artilleryman  would  require  several  months, 
no  doubt. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  men  are  employed  in  these  fortifi 
cations  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  number.  Do  you  mean  as  gunners,  as 
garrisons  ? 

Question.  As  garrisons. 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  that  fact  witli  any  kind  of  accuracy.  General 
Barry,  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  would  know  better  about  that.  I 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  building  them,  with  the  fatigue  administra 
tion  of  them,  that  I  do  not  have  much  time  for  the  other  matters. 

Question.  Suppose  these  fortifications  were  all  manned  by  experienced 
gunners  and  properly  garrisoned,  how  many  men  do  you  suppose  would  be 
necessary  to  defend  this  city  against  say  100,000  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  That  question  has  so  many  aspects  to  it.  If  we  were  acting  in 
the  field  and  elsewhere,  driving  the  enemy  before  us,  and  our  moral  condi 
tion  was  high,  we  could  hold  it  with  30,000  men  against  100,000  men  in 
front  of  us  here;  but  if  we  were  driven  back,  demoralized  and  all  that,  I 
should  say  that  35,000  or  40,000  for  gunners  and  reserves  would  be  about 
the  calculation. 

Question.  You  would  think  that  50,000  or  60,000  well  trained  men  remain 
ing  here,  would  make  this  city  safe,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  free  to  go  on 
other  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  If  we  left  this  army,  at  Manassas,  free  to  act,  while  we  were 
acting  200  or  300  miles  from  here,  I  would  rather  say  15,000  men,  because 
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they  might  throw  themselves  over  the  Potomac  and  attack  us,  or  cut  off  our 
communications  with  the  rest  of  Maryland  and  all  that,  and  we  should  want 
something  to  resist  them  ;  but  if  we  moved  from  here,  driving  the  enemy 
before  us,  the  garrisons  to  be  left  behind  need  not  be  more  than  20,000  to 
25,000  men  ;  that  would  enable  us  to  move  upon  the  enemy's  flanks — to 
manoeuvre  and  throw  ourselves  upon  his  flanks  without  having  to  keep  all 
the  tirne*between  him  and  Washington. 

Question.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  make  a  sudden  break  through  our 
lines,  how  much  resistance  would  those  fortifications  present  to  them  just 
as  they  are  now  ? 

Answer.  They  would  present  a  great  deal.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Potomac  they  have  more  or  less  garrisons,  and  gunners  actually  in  them. 
I  should  suppose  the  guns  could  all  be  served  immediately.  There  are  no 
artillerymen  in  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  river,  but  I  have  no  doubt  we 
could  place  them  in  a  condition  to  act  in  a  very  few  days.  Still  I  have  been 
recommending,  all  the  time  from  the  very  beginning,  that  there  should  be 
a  garrison  of  gunners  in  them. 

Question.  That,  you  think,  would  be  right  and  proper  ?  - 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  consider  them  now,  as  I  understand  you,  to  be 
really  in  a  condition  of  efficiency,  just  as  they  are  now  ? 

Answer.  No  work  is  good  for  anything  without  a  garrison.  I  do  not  know 
but  what  the  commanding  general  would  feel  himself  capable  of  garrison 
ing  those  on  the  northern  side.  I  suppose  if  you  had  to  defend  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  belonged  to  the  service,  if  you  could  get  hold  of  a  gun  you 
would  very  soon  be  able  to  fire  it  off. 

Question.  It  would  not  hurt  men,  for  the  use  of  small  arms,  to  make  them 
good  gunners  in  the  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  was  going  to  say  that  what  ought  to  .be  regarded  as 
the  principal  object  of  these  fortifications,  it  is  to  enable  Washington  to  be 
held  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  could  be  set  at  liberty  to  operate 
elsewhere.  In  that  point  of  view,  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  they 
should  be  properly  manned.  The  forts  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
which,  I  think,  has  been  well  expended.  The  capital  of  Washington  is  now 
of  an  importance  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  ;  for  a  great  success  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  capital  would  have  an  untold  influence  upon  the  further  re 
sults  of  the  war.  x 

Question.  Seeing  that  we  have  built  these  forts  at  such  an  expense, 
do  you,  as  a  military  man,  consider  that  quite  enough  attention  is  being 
paid  to  them,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  efficient  and  enable  you  to  re 
lease  the  rest  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  garrisons  ought  to  have  been  provided  and  put  in 
the  works  as  fast  as  they  were  completed. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  bring  that  subject  before  the  general-in-chief  or 
those  in  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  their  opinion  about  it  ? 

Answer.  The  gerieral-in-chief  has  always  concurred  with  me,  and  con 
stantly  said  that  he  was  taking  measures  to  have  them  garrisoned.  As  I 
remarked  before,  he  told  me  that  he  was  relying  upon  troops  being  enlisted 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  heavy  artillery.  I  have  more  than  once 
called  the  attention  of  headquarters  to  the  subject  of  garrisons,  and  also 
the  attention  of  General  Barry,  in  command  of  these  garrisons. 

Question.  Have  these  heavy  artillerymen  come  on  yet  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I 
suppose  not  enough  to  provide  garrisons  for  all.  1  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  these  fortifications  about  Washington.  I  believe  the 
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matter  has  encountered  some  opposition  in  the  Senate.  In  the  first  place, 
when  we  crossed  over  the  Potomac  in  May  last,  we  commenced  the  building 
of  works  to  secure  our  lines  of  communication  on  that  shore.  But  it  was 
not  considered  as  a  system  of  fortifications  around  the  city — not  considered 
as  a  commencement  of  that.  It  was  merely  forming  what  we  in  military  lan 
guage  call  tetes-du-pont  to  secure  our  communication  across  the  river.  It  was  a 
matter  still  not  agitated  whether  or  not  we  should  make  a  complete  line  of  for 
tifications  on  that  side  ;  and  it  was  still  more  unsettled  whether  we  should 
continue  the  line  on  this  side  of  the  river.  I  was  rather  opposed  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  the  rebellion  had  not  then  manifested  itself  quite  so 
vehemently  as  it  has  since.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
hold  the  city  of  Washington  without  fortifications.  After  the  defeat  of 
Bull  Run,  if  the  enemy  had  had  the  means,  and  any  vigor,  he  would  have 
followed  up  our  troops  without  giving  us  a  moment's  delay,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  a  very  great  catastrophe.  I  believe  the  fortifications  ac 
tually  then  existing  was  one  of  the  influential  reasons  which  prevented  the 
enemy  seizing  Arlington  Heights  at  that  time.  As  we  were  still  very- 
much  inferior  for*  a  month  or  two,  our  troops  greatly  demoralized,  and  it 
was  very  important  not  to  abandon  that  side  of  the  river,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  extend  those  lines  of  fortifications  so  as  to  command  the 
heights  at  Arlington  and  enable  us  to  hold  Alexandria.  It  was  a  long  line 
to  hold,  but  still  it  was  very  important  to  hold  Alexandria.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  very  strong  probailibty  of  the  enemy  crossing  the  river 
above,  raising  Maryland,  and  attempting  to  seize  our  communication  with 
Baltimore,  and  attacking  Washington  by  land.  Under  the  advice  of  the 
commanding  general,  we  commenced  occupying  the  principal  approaches 
and  roads  leading  into  the  city,  and  throwing  up  works  at  those  points. 
All  this  was  done  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  urgent  orders  from 
the  commanding  general.  Finally,  it  took  a  more  definite  shape,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  it  was  better  that  Washington  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
system  of  works  by  which  it  could  be  held  with  a  comparatively  small  force, 
and  leave  the  army  at  liberty  to  operate  wherever  it  was  considered  best. 
That  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  origin  and  motive  of  the  fortifications  here. 
It  has  been  an  incessant  toil  on  my  part  to  carry  out  the  plan  and  properly 
construct  the  fortifications. 

Question.  Suppose  the  enemy  had  possession  of  Arlington  Heights,  could 
the}7  destroy  the  city  from  that  distance? 

Answer.  If  he  chose  to  do  so  barbarous  and  foolish  a  thing  as  to  bombard 
public  buildings  and  burn  up  houses  he  could  do  it.  He  would  still  have 
the  river  between  himself  and  us. 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether,  from  the  destructive  character  of  their 
projectiles,  they  could  effect  the  destruction  of  Washington  from  Arlington 
Heights? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  destroy  the  President's  house  and  reach  the 
Capitol  itself.  But  we  could  never  peimit  them  to  have  even  a  camp  there, 
although  they  had  no  artillery. 

I  will  say  one  word  more  about  the  fortifications.  It  is  not  now  the  idea 
that  they  shall  be  made  merely  defensive.  The  idea  is  to  make  our  army 
act  offensively. 

Question.  It  is  not  designed,  then,  to  make  the  war  merely  a  defensive  war  ? 

Answer.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  certainly  not. 


WASHINGTON,  January  21,  1862. 
General  ANDREW  PORTER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 
Question.  You  are  the  provost  marshal  of  this  district? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  fully  to  the  committee  all  the  information  relating 
to  your  department  as  provost  marshal? 

Answer.  I  hardly  know  where  to  commence.  I  have  a  force  of  regulars 
in  town  who  carry  out  all  my  orders  and  the  instructions  I  have  from  General 
McClcllan.  I  arrest  all  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  city  without  a  proper  pass. 

Question.  What  we  want  to  get  at  precisely  is  this,  how  your  department 
is  organized;  what  it  is  composed  of;  what  officers  and  soldiers  you  have 
under  your  command  as  provost  marshal? 

Answer.  I  have  under  my  command  all  the  regular  infantry  now  present 
in  and  around  Washington ;  and  with  them  I  carry  out  my  instructions  for 
the  government  of  the  city,  under  General  McClellan's  orders.  I  have  a 
detective  force  here,  which  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought  .to  be,  which  makes 
arrests  for  treasonable  conduct  or  action,  and  the  reports  of  which  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  provided  they  are  persons  who  are  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  government.  If  they  are  arrested  as  spies,  they  belong  to  General 
McClellan  as  prisoners  of  war. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  regular  force  under  your  command? 
Answer.  I  would  rather  not  tell.     It  is  giving  information  which  we  want 
to  conceal. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  say  you  have  all  the  regular  infantry  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  under  your  command. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  old  regular  infantry;  all  that  are  of  the  old 
regular  infantry,  the  old  ten  regiments. 

Mr.  Chandler:  We  have  a  statement  of  that  force  here. 
By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  You  have  them  all  emploj'ed  in  this  service  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  charge  of  the  ferries  and  bridges  on  this  side  ; 
I  have  a  guard  at  the  Alexandria  boat,  at  the  Long  bridge,  at  the  aqueduct, 
and  at  the  ferries  at  Georgetown  ;  besides  this  regular  infantry,  I  have  four 
companies  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  old  regular  cavalry  ; 
the  volunteers  have  been  brought  in  within  a  short  time  ;  they  are  detailed 
here  for  fifteen  days. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  the  force  which  you  have  under  you  as 
provost  marshal  in  this  district  ? 

Answer.  I  use  all  the  force  I  have  ;  it  is  composed  of  all  the  old  regular 
infantry. 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  the  force  which  you  have  under  you  and  in 
use,  which  you  have  under  your  command  as  provost  marshal,  and  then  we 
want  to  know  how  that  force  is  used  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  telt  you  the  force  exactly  ;  I  can  aggregate  it ;  I  should 
suppose  there  is  approaching  three  thousand  soldiers. 

Question.  That  is  all  the  force  under  you  as  provost  marshal. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  the  military  force. 

Question.  What  other  force  have  you  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  secret  service  force  ;  I  do  not  know  how  large  it  is, 
but  it  is  not  so  large  as  I  need. 

Question.  You  cannot  give  their  number  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  us  how  the  military  force  under  you  is  used? 

Answer.  It  is  used  for  guards,  for  patrols,  that  go  about  the  city  regu 
larly.  The  command  is  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
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Question.  Is  all  that  force  used  within  the  city  proper  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  city  proper,  and  Georgetown  ;  I  have  a  guard  as 
far  down  as  the  navy-yard  bridge,  and  they  guard  all  the  ferries. 

By  Mr.  Johnston : 

Question.  How  is  this  secret  detective  service  paid,  and  what  docs  it  cost 
per  month  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  The  accounts  are  approved  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan  himself;  they  are  audited  at  the  War  Department  and  State  Depart 
ment  both  ;  they  go  through  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Question.  You  have  about  3,000  soldiers  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  as  patrols  and  guards  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  organization  of  the  force  as  a  brigade  is  kept  up, 
and  I  expect  to  go  forward  with  them  when  we  move. 

Question.  It  is  organized  as  a  brigade,  and  ready  to  go  forward,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  can  be  spared,  whenever  there  is  a  forward  movement  of  the 
army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  expect  the  whole  of  it  will  go  forward.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  told  me,  when  I  was  made  provost  marshal,  that  I  should  make  my 
own  conditions,  and  one  was  that  I  should  go  forward  with  the  army.  The 
reason  the  regulars  were  brought  here  was  of  course  because  they  were 
better  trained  and  more  steady  ;  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  replaced  by  other  troops. 
By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  You  have  charge  of  the  State  prisoners  here. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  buildings  have  you  for  that  purpose  ? 

Answer.  I  have  only  one  now  for  State  prisoners.  I  have  put  all  of  them 
in  the  Old  Capitol  building. 

Question.  You  have  given  up  the  female  institution  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  put  all  the  female  prisoners  in  the  Old  Capitol. 
There  are  only  two  of  them,  I  believe.  We  fixed  up  some  rooms  in  the 
upper  part  quite  comfortable  for  them,  where  they  are  quite  retired. 

Question.  Who  pays  for  the  support  of  these  prisoners  ? 

Answer.  The  government  pays  it.  It  comes  out  of  the  commissars 
department.  The  superintendent  of  public  buildings  has  charge  of  that 
building  in  a  general  way — the  repairs  and  all  that. 

Question.  1  have  reference  only  to  the  support  of  the  prisoners. 

Answer.  It  is  drawn  in  rations,  1  believe,  from  the  commissary's  department. 

Question.  From  the  commissary's  department  of  your  branch  of  the  service? 

Answer.  Of  the  army  generally.  The  list  of  prisoners  is  brought  in  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  or  ten  days,  or  whenever  they  make  out  their  pro 
vision  rations/  That  is  taken  to  the  commissary,  arid  he  issues  the  pro 
visions,  and  they  are  cooked  by  servants.  Every  now  arid  then  negroes 
come  in  who  are  almost  starving,  and  we  put  them  at  work  up  there  until 
they  can  get  employment  at  some  other  place.  If  any  person  wants  to  hire 
them,  we  turn  them  loose.  We  obtain  our  servants  in  that  way  from  these 
contrabands,  and  in  that  way  the  prisoners  are  wraited  upon  without  a  great 
deal  of  expense. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  your  practice  in  regard  to  returning  contrabands  when 
they  are  claimed  by  loyal  persons  ? 

Answer.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  one  way  or  the  other.  I  will  not 
help  any  slave  to  get  free,  and  I  will  not  help  any  man  to  get  his  slave. 
That  is  a  civil  matter. 
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Question.  If  they  can  get  employment,  you  let  them  go  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  keep  them  only  as  an  act  of  charity. 

Question.  We  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  learn  what  communications  are 
properly  allowed  or  tolerated  between  the  enemy  and  our  lines. 

Answer.  Across  our  lines  into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  allow  any  communications  to  pass  over  with 
out  you  know  what  they  are  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  not. 
By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Do  you  allow  any  baggage  or  packages  to  go  without  examina 
tion  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that  sort.  We  do  not  pass  anything  here  ; 
everything  goes  down  to  Fortressjtfonroe— letters  and  everything  of  that 
sort.  They  accumulate  rapidly/  They  are  generally  sent  to  General 
McClellan,  and  he  sends  them  to  my  office,  and  I  send  them  down  to  General 
Wool.  * 

Question.  You  permit  no  communication  between  the  lines  here. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question  Do  you  allow  persons  to  go  over  and  come  back  again,  or  vice  versa? 
Answer.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  allow  anybody  to  go  beyond  our  pickets,  and 
we  arrest  anybody  that  comes  within  our  lines. 
By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Can  you  imagine  any  condition  of  thing  that  would  justify  the 
allowing  of  sealed  packages  to  pass  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Or  to  allow  officers  of  the  enemy  to  come  over  and  have  inter 
course  with  our  officers  under  flags  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  That  might  be  done.  They  are  brought  in  in  a  very  careful  man 
ner  when  they  do  come  across,  and  not  allowed  to  see  anything.  They  are 
led  through  our  works  and  our  lines  blindfolded.  With  all  these  precautions 
a  case  of  that  kind  might  arise.  I  brought  in  one  person  on  a  reconnoissance 
over  Bull  Run.  I  was  out  some  distance  on  the  other  side,  and  met  a  party, 
and  brought  him  along  in,  sent  back  his  escort  and  sent  him  back  to  Wash 
ington. 

Question.  Would  there  be  such  a  thing  within  your  jurisdiction  as  giving 
a  carte  blanche  to  parties  to  take  baggage  and  luggage  of  various  descriptions, 
one  way  or  another,  into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  You  would  not  think  it  was  right  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  allow  it;  'nobody  else  would.  There  would  be  no  end 
to  the  mischief  it  might  do. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Are  those  communications  sent  to  General  Wool  scaled — those 
that  are  intended  to  cross  our  lines  ? 

Answer.  We  do  not  read  them  ourselves;  we  used' to  do  it.  But  General 
Wool  examines  everything  there — he  and  his  officers.  Every  letter  is  read 
before  it  is  suffered  to  go  over.  To  show  how  those  matters  arc  done  :  Dr. 
Miller,  of  this  city,  desired  to  send  some  clothing,  by  some  persons  who 
were  returning,  to  a  daughter  who  was  there.  I  told  him  he  would  get  per 
mission  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  got  that  permission  ;  and  there 
was  a  note  accompanying  the  articles  to  General  Wool  to  examine  them. 
They  were  examined  and  found  to  be  what  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 
I  will  riot  allow  anything  of  the  sort  to  go  without  a  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1862. 

Captain  GUSTAVUS  V.  Fox,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  under  the  government  ? 

Answer.  I  am  Asssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempt  having  been  made,  or  a  project 
formed,  to  take  possession  of  Matthias's  Point  at  any  time;  if  so,  will  you  state 
the  particulars  ? 

Answer.  The  Navy  Department,  as  early  as  in  June  last,  proposed  to  the  War 
Department  to  take  possession  of  that  point,  and  an  examination  was  made  by 
the  War  Department  with  reference  to  the  project  by  Captain  Woodbury,  of  the 
engineers,  and  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  topographical  engineers.  The  War  De 
partment,  or  General  Scott,  decided  to  send  a  force  down  there  as  early  as  June. 
Captain  Ward  sent  up  a  very  urgent  request  just  before  he  was  killed,  asking 
for  only  300  men  to  occupy  that  point,  and  General  Scott  consented  to  allow 
300  men  to  go,  but  General  Mansfield  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  as  many 
as  5,000,  and  it  fell  through,  probably,  on  that  account,  though  General  Mans 
field  was  very  earnest,  and  very  positive,  in  his  opinion  that  that  point  ought 
to  be  occupied  in  force.  Mr.  Welles  went  over  to  see  General  Scott  about  it, 
I  think,  in  June,  and  pressed  it  upon  him  personally  as  well  as  by  letter.  The 
first  official  letter  that  I  find  upon  our  books  was  written  on  the  first  day  of 
July.  It  is  as  follows,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cameron : 

"NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  July  1, 1861. 

"SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  department  is  entirely  satis 
fied,  from  reports  of  its  officers,  that  the  Potomac  river  will  soon  be  closed  by 
the  batteries  of  the  rebels,  unless  one  or  more  prominent  points  are  occupied  by 
the  federal  troops." 

Then  Bull  Run  intervened  between  that  other  and  the  next  one  which  I  find 
upon  our  books,  which  is  dated  August  20,  1861,  to  Mr.  Cameron  from  Mr. 
Welles.  It  is  as  follows : 

"NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  August,  20,  J861. 

"SiR:  The  importance  of  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  is  so 
obvious  that  no  argument  is  necessary  upon  the  subject.  So  far  as  possible, 
this  department  has  and  will  continue  to  discharge  its  duty  in  this  matter  by  an 
armed  rlotilla;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  where  shore  batteries  can  be  made 
to  intercept  communication,  and,  in  view  of  that  danger  and  recent  investiga 
tions,  I  would  most  urgently  request  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  by  the 
War  Department  to  fortify  and  entrench  Matthias's  Point.  A  single  regiment, 
aided  by  two  of  our  steamers,  could  heretofore,  and  perhaps  may  still  take  pos 
session,  and  secure  it;  but  if  more  than  a  regiment  is  required,  it  appears  to  me 
indispensable  that  the  requisite  number  should  be  furnished. 

"Attention,  on  separate  occasions,  has  been  called  to  the  particular  necessity  of 
having  that  place  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  unrestricted  navigation  of  the 
Potomac.  The  navy  will,  at  any  moment,  contribute  its  efforts  towards  seizing 
and  hold  that  place,  and  apprehend  there  need  not  be  any  delay.  Cannot  a  suf 
ficient  force  be  sent  down  forthwith  to  seize,  and,  in  connexion  with  such  armed 
vessels  that  we  can  order,  hold  Matthias's  Point,  and  thus  keep  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomac. 

"  I  understand  that  troops  will  be  sent  to  the  lower  Maryland  counties  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  prevent  batteries  from  being  erected  on  the  left  bank.  This  is  a 
timely  and  wise  precaution ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we  should  take 
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possession  of  Matthias's  Point.     Should  the  insurgents  get  possession  of  that 
point,  it  would  require  a  very  large  force  to  dispossess  them." 

On  the  31st  of  August  I  find  the  following  letter  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  War  Department : 

"AUGUST  31,  1861. 

•"  SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  copies  of  despatches  received  from  Captain 
Craven,  in  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten 
tion  to  his  suggestions  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for 
keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  I  have  heretofore,  on  repeated 
occasions,  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  this  subject,  which  is 
of  immense  importance  to  this  city,  and  the  operations  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of 
the  navy.  It  appears  to  me  there  should  be  no  delay  in  taking  the  pre 
cautionary  steps  recommended  by  Captain  Craven;  and  this  department,  with 
the  naval  force  In  the  Potomac,  is  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  in  this  measure." 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  that  time. 

In  October  there  were  in  the  Potomac  the  Pawnee,  the  Pocahontas,  and  the 
JSeminole — three  very  heavily  armed  vessels — and  the  R.  B.  Forbes,  with  two 
very  formidable  guns  on  board.  These  vessels  were  detailed  to  go  with  Du- 
Pont's  expedition  to  Port  Royal.  But  before  they  went,  the  Navy  Department 
proposed  to  the  President  and  to  the  War  Department  that  the  rebel  batteries 
that  had  then  begun  to  appear  upon  the  river  shoald  be  destroyed,  and  their 
places  occupied  by  the  army.  It  was  urged  that  these  were  the  heaviest  ships 
we  had  here  in  the  river,  and  that  we  must  withdraw  them  for  this  southern 
expedition,  as  ships  were  too  scarce  to  allow  these  to  remain  here  in  the  river 
doing  nothing,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  army  to  co-operate  with  us,  OB 
rather  to  permit  us  to  co-operate  with  the  army. 

They  agreed  to  send  down  4,000  men  to  take  possession  just  above  Matthias's 
Point.  This  was  some  time  in  October.  I  do  not  find  any  written  communica 
tion  upon  our  books  in  regard  to  it ;  but  I  can  get  the  exact  date  if  necessary. 
The  orders  were  sent  down  from  the  Navy  Department  to  Captain  Craven  and 
Captain  Dahlgren ;  and  scows  and  steamers  were  provided  for  carrying  the 
troops  and  landing  them  at  Matthias's  Point.  Captain  Craven  collected  at 
Matthias's  Point  all  the  boats  of  his  flotilla,  and  we  notified  him  that  4,000  men 
would  arrive  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Those  troops  did  not  go.  The 
first  intimation  we  had  of  that  was  a  tug-boat  sent  up  the  next  day  from  Captain 
Craven  with  word  that  the  troops  had  not  come.  I  went  over  to  see  the  Presi 
dent  about  it,  and  we  went  over  to  see  General  McClellan.  He  told  us  that  the 
engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  troops  could  not  be  landed  in  such  large 
numbers,  and  they  had  concluded  not  to  send  them.  I  told  him  that  the  busi 
ness  of  landing  the  troops  belonged  to  the  navy,  and  that  we  had  the  means 
provided  for  it ;  and  that  nobody  had  inquired  of  us  whether  we  could  land  them 
or  not.  It  was  then  concluded  that  they  should  go  the  next  night.  And  we 
sent  down  word  to  Captain  Craven  to  be  prepared  the  next  night.  But  the  next 
night  they  did  not  go.  They  never  went,  and  we  never  knew  what  the  reason 
was. 

We  then  sent  our  boats  out  of  the  river.  We  told  the  President,  who  was 
exceedingly  earnest  upon  the  subject,  that  the  election  had  been  made  that  the 
river  should  be  closed ;  that  we  had  done  our  part  and  we  had  nothing  further 
to  do  ;  that  we  had  the  vessels  and  could  destroy  the  batteries,  but  the  vessels 
would  be  of  no  use  here  if  that  was  not  done,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  de 
stroy  the  batteries  unless  they  were  occupied  by  our  troops.  We  told  him  that 
these  vessels,  as  he  very  well  knew,  must  go  down  to  Port  Royal ;  they  were 
0f  very  light  draft,  very  powerful,  and  their  machinery  was  covered.  They  ac- 
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cordingly  went  out,  one  after  another.  One  of  them  was  hit  by  shots  from  the 
batteries,  but  no  injury  of  consequence  resulted. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  four  thousand  men  could  have  taken  and 
held  Matthias's  Point,  and  prevented  the  closing  of  the  Potomac] 

Answer.  With  the  aid  of  the  navy,  4,000  men  could  have  made  a  lodgment 
and  intrenched  themselves,  and  the  vessels  could  have  covered  their  position 
and  prevented  an  attack  while  they  were  intrenching  themselves.  The  opera 
tions  the  enemy  were  carrying  on  there  were  perfectly  well  known.  Every  step 
they  took  was  known  not  only  from  deserters,  but  from  observation.  The  com 
mander  of  our  flotilla  was  so  discouraged  that  he  threw  up  his  command,  and 
applied  to  be  sent  to  sea.  He  said  he  was  losing  his  own  reputation ;  that  the 
closing  of  the  river  was  attributed  to  him  and  the  navy,  and  he  declined  to  re 
main  there  any  longer.  He  has  IIOAV  gone  to  sea,  and  the  flotilla  is  really  under 
command  of  a  lieutenant. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  reasons  assigned  for  this  course,  as  I  have  gathered 
them  from  conversations.  General  McClellan  thought  it  would  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  to  attempt  a  move  there.  The  engineers  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  proper  way  to  carry  those  batteries  was  to  march  down  the  river.  The 
President  assisted  the  Navy  Department  as  far  as  he  could  in  urging  this  plan 
upon  General  McClellan,  and  he  manifested  more  feeling  and  disappointment 
than  I  have  ever  seen  him  before  exhibit,  when  he  found  the  men  had  not  gone. 

Question.  General  McClellan  objected  to  furnishing  the  men  ? 

Answer.  General  Scott  commenced. 

Question.  But  afterwards  General  McClellan  objected  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  continued  by  him. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  When  General  McClellan  agreed  the  second  time  that  the  men 
should  be  sent,  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  meant  to  send  them. 

Answer.  We  kept  the  boats  there  two  nights,  and  did  not  know  until  the 
next  morning  that  the  men  had  not  gone. 

Question.  Did  he  assign  any  reason  ? 

Answer.  The  first  night  the  reason  assigned  was  the  troops  could  not  be 
landed,  the  engineers  thought.  I  remarked  to  the  President  that  that  belonged 
to  the  navy,  and  nobody  luid  asked  the  Xavy  Department  whether  it  was  pre 
pared  or  not  prepared  to  land  the  troops.  The  President  insisted  that  they 
should  go  forward.  General  McClellan  said  they  should  go  the  next  night. 
He  sent  down  word  to  be  ready  the  next  night.  But  they  did  not  go  the  next 
night,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever  knew  why  they  did  not  go  the 
second  night. 

Question.  Were  there  really  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  enterprise 
having  been  successful,  had  the  troops  been  sent  down  there  according  to 
promise  1 

Answer.  My  own  impression  is,  gathered  not  from  any  particular  declaration 
of  any  one  man,  but  from  numerous  conversations  with  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  thought  it  was  doubtful  if  they  could  hold  themselves  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river,  exposed,  as  they  contended,  to  the  whole  rebel  army.  They  said 
they  would  be  without  supports.  Well,  they  would  be  without  army  supports, 
but  the  navy  is  there  to  help  them ;  and  ships  can  always  enfilade  an  approach 
to  those  works.  A  lodgment  on  the  bank  of  the  river  can  always  be  protected 
by  ships  from  an  attack  in  the  rear,  for  ships  can  lay  above  and  below,  and  by 
their  guns  can  always  protect  them  from  an  attack.  The  position  at  Hilton 
Head  does  not  require  any  intrenchrnents  to  hold  it,  because  the  men-of-war 
are  there. 

Question.  The  objection  was  that  it  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Rep.  Com.  108 16 
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Question.  Is  there  any  better  place  for  a  general  engagement  than  somewhere 
outside  of  their  intrenchmcnts  1  Even  if  it  had  been  thought  to  lead  to  that, 
would  not  that  be  a  better  place  for  a  general  engagement  than  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  was  the  remark  I  heard  made ;  and  then,  again, 
after  conversations  we  had  had  together,  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  proper  way  to  turn  those  batteries  would  be  to  march  down  the  river  on  the 
land  side  with  a  very  heavy  force.  And  I  got  the  impression  from  all  those 
conversations  that  there  would  soon  be  a  movement  down  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  gave  that  same  impression  to  Captain  Craven.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  mortification  at  the  reproach  that  would  be  cast  upon  himself,  because, 
having  charge  of  the  flotilla  upon  the  river,  it  was  allowed  to  be  closed  by  the 
rebel  batteries.  He  came  up  here  one  day,  and  Mr.  Welles  said  that  he  never 
saw  a  man  more  agitated  than  he  was. 

Question.  You  have  referred  to  conversations.  In  those  conversations  was 
the  Navy  Department  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  work  of 
taking  possession  of  those  points  on  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  never  have  abandoned  it ;  we  have  always  persisted 
that  it  should  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  thought  it  a  military  necessity  that  Matthias's  Point  should  be 
taken  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  stated  distinctly  to  the  President  that  he  must 
elect  between  that  expedition  and  the  closing  of  the  river ;  that  we  had  the 
force  here  to  accomplish  that  work ;  but  it  could  not  longer  remain  here,  for  it 
must  go  to  insure  success  to  Captain  DuPont.  They  gave  it  up,  and  all  the 
efficient  ships  left  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Has  it  been  the  judgment  of  the  Navy  Department  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  could  have  been  kept  open  since  June  last,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  done  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  unquestionably. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  That  Port  Royal  'expedition  was  delayed  vastly  beyond  what  the 
public  expected.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  delay  1 

Answer.  Bull  Run  was  the  first  thing  that  upset  it.  It  was  preparing  before 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  It  had  been  talked  over,  and  the  number  of  12,000 
men  talked  about ;  but,  for  a  long  time  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  every 
soldier  was  drawn  here  to  Washington ;  none  could  be  spared. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  It  was  the  lack  of  soldiers  that  delayed  it  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  principal  reason.  All  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn  to 
the  defence  of  Washington,  and  there  were  no  extraordinary  means  used  to 
carry  the  expedition  forward  after  that  battle.  It  was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  bring  all  the  troops  here.  General  Sherman's  camp 
at  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  was  broken  up  just  as  he  began  to  form  it. 


WASHINGTON,  March  12,  1862. 
J.  S.  POTTER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Where  is  your  residence  ? 
Answer.  I  reside  in  West  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Question.  We  understand  that  you  have  been  out  as  far  as  Manassas,  and  one 
of  the  first  persons  from  this  side  to  reach  there.  Will  you  give  the  committee 
a  short  narrative  of  what  you  saw  and  learned  out  there  ? 

Answer.  I  left  Washington  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Manassas, 
passing  eight  or  nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  batteries.  At  Fairfax 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  troops,  and  from  there  to  Centreville  the  woods 
on  each  side  of  the  road  were  filled  with  our  troops  that  had  halted.  Upon 
arriving  in  view  of  Centreville,  the  fortifications  upon  the  slope  as  you  entered 
the  place  appeared  very  formidable,  extending  two  or  three  miles,  I  should 
think,  on  either  side  of  the  road.  I  did  not  number  the  different  forts,  but  I 
should  think  there  were  eight  or  nine  of  them,  connected  by  a  line  of  earthworks 
between  them.  I  entered  some  of  the  forts  on  each  side  of  the  road  as  I  entered 
Centreville,  and  found  in  the  embrasures  logs  imitating  cannon,  with  a  dark 
spot  on  the  out^r  end  in  the  centre.  I  found  no  indications,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  judge,  of  there  having  been  any  artillery  in  position  there.  I  was  told 
by  several  colored  persons,  and  by  one  white  person,  (a  dagucrreotypist  there,) 
that  there  had  never  been  any  guns  in  position  there,  and  that  there  never  had 
been  any  but  field  artillery  in  the  place.  I  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  troops  that  had  been  stationed  there,  and  was  answered  that  for  the 
last  six  weeks  there  had  not  been  over  1/3,000  there,  if  there  had  been  that 
many — about  twenty  regiments  they  thought,  and  none  of  those  regiments  were 
full.  The  accounts  of  all  the  persons  correspond  in  putting  the  number  from 
13,000  to  15,000.  Their  huts  extended  along  from  Centreville  to  near  Bull 
Run,  at  intervals.  They  were  mostly  log  huts,  all  standing,  in  good  position, 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  comfortable. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Did  you  see,  on  examination,  any  platforms  in  the  forts  on  which 
large  guns  had  been  mounted  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nowhere.  I  saw  nothing  of  that  sort  until  I  got  into  Ma 
nassas,  where  there  were  several  forts. 

Question.  None  at  Centreville  ? 

Answer.  None  whatever. 

Question.  Were  those  logs  made  to  imitate  guns,  or  painted  to  look  like 
guns  ? 

Answer.  Those  that  I  saw  were  only  painted  on  the  outer  ends ;  the  bark  was 
still  on.  I  should  think  they  were  selected  very  fairly  as  to  size  to  imitate 
cannon,  but  the  ends  only  were  painted.  From  Centreville  to  Bull  Run  the 
roads  were  very  bad,  and  on  each  side  there  were  large  numbers  of  dead  horses 
to  be  seen. 

Question.  What  number  of  dead  horses  did  you  estimate  there  to  be  ? 

Answer.  From  Centreville  to  Manassas  I  should  think  there  were  probably 
1,000  or  1,500.  They  were  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  very  many  right  in 
the  road.  For  a  half  a  mile  on  either  side  they  were  very  numerous  indeed. 
To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  should  think  there  might  be  ]  ,500.  While  at 
Bull  Run,  I  made  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  in  refer 
ence  to  the  masked  batteries  about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  I  found  im 
mediately  on  the  verge  of  the  run,  on  the  other  side,  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
old  batteries  that  were  covered  with  brush,  and  so  situated  that  they  were  un 
doubtedly  intended  to  deceive,  and  could  not  easily  be  detected  by  anybody  if 
the  brush  was  green. 

Question.  Any  guns  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  not  now. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 
Question.  You  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  batteries  there  ? 
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Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  was  earth  thrown  up,  and  no  doubt  they  had  been 
used.  The  next  point  of  interest  I  came  to  was  a  large  brick  house,  owned  by 
a  man  named  Wiar,  which  was  used  as  the  headquarters  of  General  Beaure- 
gard.  From  that  house  my  friend,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  myself  took  quite  a  num 
ber  of  maps,  which  gave  very  accurate  outlines  of  the  fortifications  in  and 
about  Washington,  even  to  the  feet  and  inches  between  the  guns.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  and  were  left,  I  should  think,  very  carelessly. 
We  brought  those  maps  away  with  us. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Have  you  those  maps  now  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  furnish  them  to  us  ? 
Answer.  I  will.  | 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Go  on  with  your  narrative. 

Answer.  Before  reaching  what  I  took  to  be  Manassas  proper,  we  entered  a 
fort  of  quite  a  formidable  character,  between  Beauregard's  headquarters  and 
the  village  of  Manassas.  We  found  lumber  and  rough  logs  thrown  in  there. 
It  looked  as  if  they  had  intended  to  make  platforms ;  but  none  had  been  con 
structed.  The  timber  had  not  been  put  together,  but  was  merely  lying  there  in 
a  pile.  There  were  evidences  at  Manassas  of  ordnance  having  been  erected  in 
various  places,  and  the  platforms  destroyed.  I  should  judge,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  do  so,  that  the  troops  had  left  there  in  great  haste.  Several  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  flour,  that  they  had  attempted  to  destroy  by  burning,  lay  there  in 
a  pile  partly  consumed.  There  was  also  a  part  of  a  train  of  cars  there,  partially 
destroyed.  Among  other  things,  I  found  a  very  complete  printing  office,  with 
press,  types,  forms  standing,  an  imposing  stone,  army  blanks,  &c.,  and  I  should 
think  a  little  paper  had  been  printed  there.  The  place  was  generally  in  a  ruin. 
The  depot  was  burned,  some  cars  and  a  locomotive  or  two  destroyed,  a  bridge 
blown  up,  several  buildings  destroyed,  and  altogether  the  most  desolate  scene, 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  human  eye  could  rest  upon.  It  is  so  all  the  way  from 
Centreville  to  Manassas  and  beyond  there.  There  is  now  a  putrefaction  there 
that  makes  it  quite  unpleasant  to  go  along  there,  and  it  will,  of  course,  grow 
worse  every  day,  unless  these  dead  horses  are  removed.  Upon  inquiring  the 
cause  of  there  being  so  many  dead  horses  there,  I  was  informed  by  several  col 
ored  persons  and  a  white  person  at  Manassas  that  the  rebels  had  been  short  of 
forage,  and  the  horses  had  been  starved  and  worked  to  death.  I  should  think 
that  might  have  been  so,  for  I  noticed  between  Centreville  and  Manassas  several 
horses  that  had  apparently  given  out  and  laid  right  down  in  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Chandler:  (  .. 

Question.  How  many  troops  had  there  been  at  Manassas  as  far  as  you  could 
ascertain  ? 

Answer.  The  account  told  there  was  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  there  had 
not  been  over  10,000  or  15,000  there  at  Manassas,  probably  not  so  many ;  I 
heard  no  estimate  above  that,  but  several  below  it.  There  was  one  colored 
man  who  had  the  care  of  General  Beauregard's  headquarters — a  very  intelligent 
man.  He  said  he  had  been  hoping  something  would  turn  up  for  his  benefit. 
He  seemed  to  give  very  intelligent  and  very  careful  answers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  what  he  stated  was  true.  The  statements  from  the  other  persons  cor 
responded  with  his. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 
Question.  When  did  they  first  begin  their  movement  from  Manassas? 
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Answer.  The  troops  that  were  there  began  to  pack  up  their  things  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Question.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  move  their  guns  ? 

Answer.  Some  six  weeks  ago  they  began  to  take  away  their  heavy  guns 
from  Manassas  ? 

Question.  And  have  been  removing  ever  since  1 

Answer.  Their  heavy  property  from  time  to  time  ever  since. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  in  what  direction  those  guns  went? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  only  answer  I  got  to  that  inquiry  was  that  they  were 
"  going  beyond  our  lines." 

Question.  Did  you  learn  in  what  direction  the  troops  moved1? 

Answer.  Towards  Winchester  I  was  told. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  whether  they  had  made  any  halt  at  any  place  be 
yond  Manassas? 

Answer.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  how  far  this  side  of  Centreville  their  pickets  had  been 
for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  make  the  inquiry. 

Question.  Or,  rather,  whether  they  have  had  any  considerable  force  this  side 
of  Centreville  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  learn  that  there  had  been  anything  more  than 
pickets  this  side  of  Centreville;  we  saw  no  evidence  of  any  fortifications  at  all 
that  amounted  to  anything;  there  were  a  few  shovelsful  of  dirt  thrown  up 
near  Fairfax  Court-House,  which  looked  as  though  they  had  thought  at  the 
time  of  fortifying,  but  had  abandoned  the  idea. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  From  your  observations,  how  many  troops  do  you  think  it  likely 
have  been  quartered  by  the  enemy  at  Centreville  and  Manassas  both  ? 

Answer.  I  am  by  no  means  a  military  expert,  and  can  only  judge  by  what  I 
have  seen  of  our  accommodations  over  the  river  here.  I  should  judge  there 
were  not  accommodations  there,  at  the  utmost,  for  75,000  men.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  one  of  our  papers  that  they  had  there  150,000  or  1GO,000  men;  if  so, 
then  we  must  have  accommodations  for  at  least  500,000  men. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  could  <^>lleet,  how  many  troops  alto 
gether  have  there  been  there  for  the  last  six  weeks? 

Answer.  Perhaps  15,000  at  Centreville  and  somewhat  less  at  Manassas. 
Upon  my  return  last  night  I  found  our  army  in  buoyant  spirits  encamped  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  in  the  woods,  for  five  or  six  miles,  the  bands  playing, 
and  the  woods  illuminated  by  their  camp  fires.  They  had  seen  me  as  I  went 
out,  and  very  naturally  asked  me  the  news ;  and  they  could  hardly  credit  the 
story  that  Manassas  had  been  evacuated,  and  when  I  assured  them  it  was  so,  I 
witnessed  upon  their  faces  such  feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment  as  I  have 
never  before  seen. 

By  Mr.  Wright : 

Question.  Did  you  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cannon  they  have  had  at 
Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  ascertain  ;  I  think  they  were  all  removed. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  number  there  have  been  there  at  any  time? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  some  of  their  works 
have  not  been  occupied  by  ordnance.  One  I  know  was  not,  for  there  were  no 
platforms  in  it;  and  in  the  condition  it  was  in,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any 
ordnance  to  have  been  mounted  in  it. 
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By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Were  you  there  with  the  cavalry  ? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  Colonel  AverilFs  cavalry  went  in  just  ahead  of  me. 
I  passed  General  McDowell's  headquarters  a  little  way  the  other  side  of  Fairfax 
Court-House. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Were  their  tents  left  standing? 

Answer.  There  were  but  few  tents ;  mostly  huts,  and  all  were  left  standing. 

Question.  At  Manassas  and  Centreville  both  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  that  had  been  burned. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  In  the  papers  you  found  in  Bcauregard's  headquarters,  are  there 
any  indications  that  they  ever  intended  to  attack  Washington  1 

Answer.  I  should  judge  so.  The  positions  of  the  President's  House,  the 
Treasury,  and  other  buildings,  are  marked  and  named.  But  the  committee  can 
judge  about  that  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  You  say  the  soldiers  were  mortified  to  learn  that  Manassas  had 
been  evacuated. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  officers  and  soldiers  both.  The  feeling  was  not  confined 
to  the  officers,  but  was  shown  also  by  the  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  1 
Answer.  After  you  strike  the  turnpike,  going  out  from  Alexandria,  the  roads 
are  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  Two  miles  of  the  road  to  Centreville  might  have  been 
bad,  but  not  impassable,  for  our  artillery  was  going  along  very  finely.  I  left 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had  an  opportunity  to  operate  upon 
the  roads,  and  dry  them  much.  I  should  say  the  roads  to  Centreville  were 
such  as  to  enable  people  to  carry  on  their  business  very  easily ;  no  worse  than 
our  country  roads  usually  are  in  summer,  or  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
after  a  little  rain.  Beyond  Centreville  the  roads  were  not  so  good. 


WASHINGTON,  March  13,  1SG2. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  you  accompanied  the  army  to 
Manassas. 

Answer.  I  did  not  accompany  the  advance.  I  accompanied  General  McClel- 
lan  and  his  staff  on  Tuesday. 

Question.  Will  you  give,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  an  account  of  your  journey, 
and  what  you  saw  upon  the  route,  especially  directed  to  the  operations  at  Cen 
treville  and  Manassas,  and  what  you  saw  at  Centreville  and  Manassas  1 

Answer.  I  reached  Centreville  between  10  and  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  in 
advance  of  General  McClellan.  He  was  at  Fairfax  on  Monday  night.  We 
approached  Centreville  across  a  broad  hollow,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  valley, 
about  a  mile  across,  probably  Centreville  lies  on  the  western  side  of  a  sharp 
ridge,  running  north  and  south.  Along  the  crest  of  this  ridge  is  a  series  of 
small  earthworks,  forts  of  different  sizes,  commencing  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
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Centreville,  where  the  ridge  begins  to  fall  off,  and  running  nearly  on  a  level  for 
about  a  mile,  I  should  say,  then  gradually  falling  towards  Bull  Ilun  for,  per 
haps,  another  mile,  or  thereabouts.  These  fortifications  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  to  have  been  done  to  them  for  a  long  time. 
The  banks,  the  escarpments  of  these  forts,  are  all  washed  down  by  the  rains, 
and  have  filled  up  the  ditches,  so  that  a  man  could  nearly  jump  across.  Some 
of  them,  on  the  north  of  the  turnpike,  as  you  approach,  have  maple  logs  in  the 
embrasures,  the  ends  painted  black,  to  resemble  cannon.  In  those  that  I  visited 
I  saw  no  signs  of  heavy  guns  ever  having  been  in  position.  The  information 
of  the  officers  I  saw  was  that  they  had  had  field  artillery  there.  They  had 
them  in  the  forts,  but  no  heavy  siege  guns.  This  line  is  along  the  crest  of  this 
sharp  ridge.  It  is  a  single  line.  It  is  not  a  circle  or  an  arc  of  fortifications,  but 
a  single  line  running  along  this  ridge — a  straight  line.  Beyond  it  the  ground 
falls  off,  and  slopes  towards  the  west.  The  village  of  Centreville  is  a  little  fur 
ther  down  on  that  side.  There  are  no  other  fortifications  at  all,  except  along 
this  ridge,  that  I  saw,  none  on  the  flank  or  rear.  These  different  forts,  I  should 
have  said,  are  connected  by  covered  ways,  a  sort  of  stockade  running  along, 
with  dirt  thrown  up,  and  a  ditch  on  each  side ;  the  inside  wide  enough  for  the 
men  to  march  along,  and  outside  there  is  a  sort  of  moat  against  attack. 

Question.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  wooden  guns  you  saw  there  in  po 
sition  1 

Answer.  Xo.  I  did  not  count  them.  I  only  saw  two  or  three.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  them. 

Question.  But  you  understand  there  were  no  siege  guns  there,  except  these 
wooden  ones  ? 

Answer.  There  were  no  heavy  siege  guns  there;  at  least,  the  officers  who 
examined  the  forts  also  told  me  they  had  seen  no  foundation  for  heavy  guns. 

Question.  Did  you  ascertain  anything  about  the  force,  or  the  estimated  force, 
of  the  enemy  at  Centreville  prior  to  its  evacuation  ? 

Answer.  Immediately  prior — for  some  weeks  previous — they  were  very  few. 
On  this  ridge,  a  little  south  of  the  village  of  Centreville,  there  were  some 
barracks,  log  huts ;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  to  the  east,  just  before 
reaching  Bull  Ilun,  there  was  another  camp  of  very  substantially  built  log  huts, 
which  was  deserted  about  three  weeks  ago,  a  family  living  near  told  me.  The 
term  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  had  expired,  and  they  left  or  were  sent 
home. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  estimate  of  the  force  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  evacuation  ? 

Answer.  I  tried  to  make  an  estimate,  or  get  an  estimate  of  it.  The  accounts 
varied,  but  the  average  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  as  near  as  I  could 
ascertain. 

Question.  The  whole  force  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  according  to  the  estimates  made  to  me  by  persons 
living  there;  but  they  are  generally  ignorant  persons,  and  they  got  their 
estimates  from  the  rebel  soldiers.  But  my  own  estimate  of  the  number  of  men 
in  all  the  camps  that  I  saw  at  Centreville  and  along  Bull  Run,  and  at  Manassas 
Junction,  would  be,  if  they  were  all  occupied  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  about 
75,000.  That  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  if  all  the  camps  were  occupied  at 
the  same  time.  Evidently  the  forts  at  Centreville  had  not  been  occupied  for 
some  time,  because  they  Avere  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition,  the  walls — the 
sides — had  been  so  completely  washed  down  by  rains,  and  with  no  attempt  made 
to  repair  them.  Afterwards,  while  I  was  there  on  the  ridge,  General  McClellan 
and  staff'  came  up,  and  Colonel  Davies,  of  the  Ira  Harris  cavalry,  was  sent  on 
as  an  escort,  and  I  went  down  over  the  battle-ground  of  Blackburn's  Ford 
where  the  first  fight,  on  the  18th  of  July,  took  place.  There  we  forded  Bull 
Run.  The  banks  are  low — probably  not  more  than  forty  feet  high.  On  the 
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opposite  side  there  are  two  small  batteries ;  at  least,  two  straight  lines  thrown 
up,  on  which  cannon  were  probably  planted  during  that  fight.  They  were  the 
marked  batteries  which  opened  on  our  troops.  That  was  on  the  left.'  On  the 
right  I  believe  there  are  some  small  rifle-pits.  After  passing  these,  the  ground 
rises  gradually  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  rise  of  a  little  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  all  from  the  level  of  Bull  Run  ;  and  then  it  is  perfectly  level  from  there 
to  Manassas,  a  distance  of  some  four  or  five  miles.  There  were  no  signs  of  any 
fortifications,  or  earthworks  of  any  sort,  until  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
Junction.  There  was  a  small  earthen  fort  on  the  right  that  would  mount  some 
six  or  eight  guns.  That  was  off  the  road,  and  the  fields  were  very  muddy,  and 
I  did  not  ride  up  to  it.  At  a  distance  of  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  other  fort  was  another  on  the  left,  east  of  the  Junction,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  apparently  a  little  larger ;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  east 
there  \vere  signs  of  earth  having  been  thrown  up.  It  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
trenchment,  but  I  could  not  judge  of  the  character  of  it.  After  passing  between 
these  two  forts  there  was  nothing  whatever  until  we  reached  the  Junction. 
There  was  an  intrenched  camp  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  of  railroad.  The 
ground  was  nearly  level,  a  slight  rise  towards  the  east  with  a  ditch  around  it, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Junction,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  road,  a 
small  redan  circular  earthwork,  about  fifty  feet  high,  that  mounted  about  three 
or  four  guns  probably,  though  I  should  think  not  more  than  three  guns.  It  was 
partly  torn  down  on  one  side.  It  was  a  work  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
diameter.  I  understood  from  officers  who  visited  one  or  both  of  these  two 
detached  forts  on  the  plain,  that  there  were  signs  of  siege  guns  having  been 
in  position  there. 

By  Mr.  Wade: 

Question.  How  long  is  it  since  they  commenced  leaving  there,  as  near  as  you 
could  ascertain  ? 

Answer.  I  inquired  of  several,  of  a  white  man  and  some  very  intelligent 
"contrabands,"  and  I  got  accounts  from  several  that  agreed  and  that  I  think 
are  tolerably  reliable,  that  first  the  cattle  were  sent  off  on  the  Friday  before 
last  week,  which  would  be  the  28th  of  February.  A  very  intelligent  mulatto 
told  me  they  were  sent  to  Culpeper  Court-House  by  rail.  A  day  or  two  after 
wards  a  brigade  was  sent  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  remain  until  further  orders. 
Then,about  the  following  Tuesday,  which  would  be  the  4th  of  March,  the  heavy 
guns  were  sent  off.  It  was  generally  understood  among  the  rebels  that  they 
\vere  sent  to  Gordonsville,  and  the  other  stores  were  sent,  and  the  troops  day 
by  day  from  that  time,  from  the  commencement  of  last  week.  Some  were  sent 
by  rail,  and  a  few  marched  down  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton 
and  Gordonsville.  On  Sunday  morning  the  last  left  Centreville;  there  were  a 
few  left  at  Manassas  Junction  on  Monday ;  they  left  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon,  setting  fire  to  everything. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  could  gather,  what  has  been  the 
greatest  extent  of  force  they  have  had  there  during  the  last  six  months,  or  since 
last  July  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  learn  that;  the  statements  I  got  differed  a  great  deal, 
and  were  obtained,  also,  from  the  rebel  soldiers ;  some  said  sixty  thousand,  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty-thousand,  some  fifty  thousand. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  you  inquire  of  any  intelligent  person  as  to  the  force  for  the 
last  two  months  at  Centreville? 

Answer.  For  the  last  few  weeks,  without  specifying  the  number  of  weeks, 
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they  said  that  tlie  force  at  Centreville  was  very  small ;  and  I  was  also  informed 
at  the  Junction  that  the  rebel  officers  stated,  last  week,  that  they  must  hurry 
because  our  troops  would  be  there  on  Sunday  night. 

Question.  From  the  appearance  of  the  works  at  Centreville  and  Manassas, 
could  you  see  any  reason  why  one  hundred  thousand  men  should  not  have  cap 
tured  the  whole  force  there  months  ago  1 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest.  On  approaching  Centreville  the  position  is  very 
strong.  It  is  a  little  like  the  Borodino,  in  Russia;  it  is  a  gradual  slope,  rather 
abrupt;  a  long  level  ridge,  with  this  shallow  valley,  about  a  mile  across,  which 
is  bare  of  trees,  the  top  of  the  crest  being  level  and  entirely  covered  by  this 
connected  line  of  fortifications;  but  on  approaching  it  from  Fairfax,  on  the  left  is 
a  wooded  hill  of  about  equal  height  with  the  highest  part  of  the  Centreville 
ridge.  Certainly  the  difference  in  elevation  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet,  judging 
by  the  eye.  This  hill,  in  an  air  line,  is  about  a  mile  from  their  strongest  forts, 
and  simply  judging  as  an  unmilitary  observer,  I  do  not  see  why  heavy  siege 
guns  on  that  position  could  not  shell  the  principal  fortifications. 

Question.  Then  all  the  information  you  received  as  to  the  strength  of  tho 
forces  there  came  from  rebel  sources,  and  you  would  hardly  consider  any  of 
it  reliable  ? 

Answer.  No.  I  compared  opinions  with  several  officers  in  regard  to  tho 
force,  supposing  ;\11  the  encampments,  covering  a  space  of  five  or  six  miles, 
extending  from  Centreville  to  beyond  Manassas  Junction,  filled.  I  went  by 
way  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  returned  by  way  of  Bull  "Run,  so  that  I  tra 
versed  about  fifteen  to  seventeen  miles  of  country,  and  saw,  perhaps,  all 
their  encampments.  Supposing:  all  these  to  have  been  filled  at  the  same 
time,  seventy  thousand  would  be  a  vevy  liberal  estimate  of  the  entire  force. 
Afterwards,  I  went  from  tho  Junction  to  Bull  Run,  to  the  battle-ground, 
nnd  proceeded  up  tbe  Manassas  Gap  turnpike  for  about  two  miles.  General 
MoOlollan  and  staff  took  the  same  route;  but  I  rode  in  advance.  Then  I 
struck  north  across  tbe  plain,  to  strike  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  came 
upon  a  large  white  house,  inhabited  by  an  English  family — the  first  house  I 
found  occupied  after  leaving  tbe  encampment  near  Blackburn's  Ford.  They 
stated  that  the  house  had  been  General  Smith's  headquarters  dnrinor  the 
winter- — Gustavus  W.  Smith,  formerly  street  commissioner  of  New  York; 
that  everything  had  been  taken,  and  they  were  paid  in  certificates  to  bo 
redeemed  by  the  confederate  government.  They  complained  a  great  deal; 
but  did  not  seem  particularly  rejoiced  at  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  T  asked 
the  man  bow  ho  managed  to  live;  if  they  had  taken  everything.  Tie  said 
he  had  quite  enough  to  live  on;  he  had  a  great  deal  stowed  away  that  thev 
did  not  know  anything*  of.  Beyond  this  point  the  level  plain  of  Manassas 
rises  into  low,  bare  hills.  There  is  a  belt  of  timber  along"  the  edere  of  the 
plain  on  flint  side.  .Almost  the  entire  portion  of  the  plain,  from  Bull  Run 
to  beyond  the  Junction,  is  entirely  bare — very  slightly  undulating.  The 
topographical  descriptions  that  we  have  had  of  Manassas  have  been  entirely 
false — the  story  that  it  consisted  of  three  natural  terraces,  rising  one  above 
tho  other,  each  of  which  was  fortified;  that  it  was  a,  high  plain.  T  should 
call  it  a  low  plain — decidedly  low;  the  highest  part  of  it  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  aboye  tho  level  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  rise  so  gradual 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  with  no  natural  terraces  at  all,  except  the 
little  bank  along  Bull  Run,  which  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Beyond 
that  it  is  very  nearly  level  to  beyond  the  Junction,  and  with  no  capability 
of  being  fortified,  except  by  immense  labor,  by  constructing  immense  ditches, 
and  very  strong  lines  of  earthern  walls  beyond.  After  passing  this  house, 
which  was  said  to  be  General  Smith's  headquarters,  it  rises  into  low  hills. 
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By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Were  the  officers  with  whom  you  conversed  disappointed  in 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  and  the  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Those  with  whom  I  spoke,  all  expressed  a  general  disappoint 
ment  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  position. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  We  had  a  witness  before  us,  who,  on  careful  examination 
had  estimated  the  force  at  Centreville  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  at  Manassas  not  to  exceed  from  ten  to  fourteen  thousand,  for  the  last 
six  weeks. 

The  WITNESS.  I  should  say,  judging  from  the  number  of  camps  that  bore 
distinct  evidence  of  recent  occupation,  that  estimate  was  very  nearly  cor 
rect.  I  was  going  to  say,  also,  that  the  plain  terminates  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  before  reaching  Bull  Run  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  there  are  low  hills 
that  go  down  to  the  creek.  At  the  bottom  of  these  hills,  on  the  top  of  the 
little  abrupt  bluff  that  rises  from  the  creek,  (a  bluff  about  forty  feet  high,)  is 
a  deep  rifle-pit — an  embankment  rather  larger  than  a  rifle-pit,  running 
along,  following  this  little  bluff.  That  is  the  only  fortification  between  Bull 
Run  battle-field  and  Manassas  Junction.  I  rode  over  it  nearly  alone,  and  I 
asked  other  officers  who  rode  in  different  other  directions  over  the  ground, 
and  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  that  there  was  a  single  work  of  any  kind 
between  the  battle-field  at  Bull  Run  and  Maiiassas  Junction. 


CENTREVILLE,  March  14,  1862. 

JOHN  T.  HILL  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Covode.  Has  been  in  Cen 
treville  since  December  1, 1861;  born  and  resides  in  Alexandria;  has  been  here 
all  winter  engaged  in  his  business  as  a  photographer,  &c. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  guns  mounted  in  the  fortifications  that  are  liere 
in  Centreville  ? 

Answer.  No ;  the  only  guns  were  logs. 

Question.  Do  we  understand  that  there  were  no  guns  in  the  fortifications  1 

Answer.  Yes ;  there  were  no  guns,  and  the  logs  were  put  there  in  December. 

Question.  How  many  troops  have  the  rebels  had  here  at  any  time  since  you 
have  been  here  ? 

Answer.  Not  less  than  twelve  thousand,  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand. 

Question.  When  did  the  rebels  commence  moving  ? 

Answer.  On  Saturday  last,  in  the  morning. 

Question.  Did  any  of  them  return  after  they  had  left? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  General  Johnston  returned  with  a 
brigade ;  staid  all  night,  and  left  on  Sunday  morning-  by  the  way  of  the  Stone 
Bridge,  which  they  blew  up. 

Question.  How  many  troops  had  General  Johnston  ? 

Answer.  About  four  thousand — say  two  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry. 

Question.  Did  they  go  away  in  a  hurry'? 

Answer.  Yes ;  and  if  you  had  been  quicker,  (meaning  your  soldiers,)  and  had 
continued  your  march,  you  would  have  caught  them. 

Question.  When  was  Manassas  burnt  ? 

Answer.  On  Monday,  the  10th. 

Question.  Were  there  ever  any  heavy  guns  in  the  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  There  were  never  any  guns  of  any  kind  in  the  forts. 
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WASHINGTON,  April  3,  1862. 

General  JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  £ 

Answer.  I  have  lately  been  appointed  military  governor  of  this  District. 

Question.  What  is  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  you  have  jurisdiction 
now  ? 

Answer.  My  orders  did  not  name  the  territory  embraced  in  my  command, 
except  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  country  north  to  Difficult  creek.  A 
subsequent  communication  extends  my  jurisdiction  to  Occoquan  bay.  1  should 
say,  therefore,  that  it  extends  from  Occoquan  bay  to  Difficult  creek.  There  are, 
however,  according  to  the  present  arrangement,  to  be  no  troops  left  from  Aquia 
creek  to  Difficult  creek,  except  this  force  under  my  command. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  between  Aquia  creek  and  Difficult  creek1? 

Answer.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  I  should  think ;  I  do  not  know  cer 
tainly.  I  think  that  in  a  direct  line  it  is  about  fifty  miles.  By  the  roads  it 
would  be  somewhat  more  than  that. 

Question.  You  have  within  your  jurisdiction  all  the  fortifications  erected  for 
the  defence  of  Washington? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     Everything  for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

Question.  What  number  of  troops  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  That  information  is  embraced  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  which  I  made  to  him  yesterday. 

Question.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  communication  here ;  and  if  so,  will  you 
allow  the  committee  to  have  it  1 

Answer.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

[The  copy  was  produced  and  read  as  follows : 

''HEADQUARTERS  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON, 

"  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1862. 

"SlR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  condensed  statement  of  the 
forces  left  under  my  command  for  the  defences  of  Washington  : 

Infantry 15,335 

Artillery 4,  294 

Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) 848 

20,  477 
Deduct  sick,  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 1,  455 

Total  present  for    duty 19,  022 


"  I  have  no  mounted  light  artillery  under  my  command. 

"  Several  companies  of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are 
still  here,  but  not  under  my  command  or  fit  for  service. 

"  Of  this  force  I  am  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  detail  two  regiments 
(good  ones)  to  join  Richardson's  division  (Simmer's  corps)  as  it  passes  through 
Alexandria;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York  volunteers  in  Heint- 
zelman's  old  division,  and  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  divi 
sion  at  Budd's  Ferry.  Total,  four  regiments. 

"  I  am  further  ordered  this  morning  by  telegraph  to  send  4,000  men  to  re 
lieve  General  Sunnier  at  Manassas  and  Warrenton,  that  he  may  embark  forth 
with. 

"  In  regard  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  under  my  command, 
I  have  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  and  imperfectly  disciplined  ;  that 
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several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition  from  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here.  Several  regiments  having  been  relieved 
from  brigades  which  have  gone  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness 
for  service,  the  best  regiments  remaining  have  been  selected  to  take  their  place. 

"  Two  heavy  artillery  regiments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  some  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  nil  their  place 
with  very  new  infantry  regiments,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that 
arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position. 

"  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  position  which  Major  General  Banks  is  directed 
to  take ;  but  at  this  time  he  is,  as  I  understand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bull 
Run  mountains,  leaving  my  command  to  cover  the  front  from  'Manassas  Gap 
(about  twenty  miles  beyond  Manassas)  to  Aquia  creek. 

"  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  looking  at  the  numerical  strength  and 
character  of  the  force  under  my  command,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  inad 
equate  to,  and  unfit  for,  the  important  duty  to  which  it  is  assigned.  I  regard 
it  very  improbable  that  the  enemy  will  assail  us  at  this  point ;  but  this  belief  is 
based  upon  the  hope  that  they  may  be  promptly  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may 
not  learn  the  number  and  character  of  the  force  left  here. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

«JAS    S.  WADS  WORTH, 
"  Brigadier  General  and  Military  Governor 

"The  Hon.  SECRETARY. OF  WAR." 

Question.  Then  the  whole  number  yon  now  have  orders  to  send  away  from 
here  of  the  19,000  men  under  your  command  is  four  regiments  and  4,000  men 
besides  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  received  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  General 
Sumner  to  know  when  the  4,000  men  will  be  sent  out  to  Manassas  to  relieve 
him,  as  he  is  desirous  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible.  And  this  morning  I  re 
ceived  a  written  order  from  General  McClellan,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  I  had  received  by  telegraph,  but  more  in  detail,  directing  that  the  4,000 
men  to  be  sent  to  Manassas  shall  proceed  at  once  to  fortify  that  place.  The 
President,  however,  last  night  suspended  the  order  to  send  these  4,000  men  to 
Manassas — suspended  it  during  to-day. 

Question.  Suspended  it  upon  your  representation  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  stated  the  character  of  the  force  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  most  inferior  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac — disorganized  regiments  and  very  new  regiments,  several  of  which 
have  arrived  here  within  a  week  or  ten  days — since  I  took  command  here.. 

Question.  Have  any  of  the  troops  now  under  your  command — and  if  so,  what 
portion  of  them — had  any  experience  as  artillerists  ]  I  mean  those  troops  by 
which  the  forts  here  are  to  be  garrisoned. 

Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  there  is  one  infantry  regiment 
which  has  had  some  little  practice  in  heavy  artillery.  On  the  Washington  side 
of  the  river,  the  four  regiments  under  the  command  of  General  Doubleday  have 
had  from  three  to  eight  weeks'  drill  in  heavy  artillery.  The  Washington  side, 
as  it  stands  now,  is  much  stronger  than  the  other  side ;  but  I  am  moving  the 
troops  to-day  from  this  side  to  the  other  side.  I  am  going  to  abandon  the  forts 
on  this  side  altogether,  and  prepare  the  best  I  can  for  any  possible  contingency 
on  the  other  side. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  number  of  troops  are  required  to  properly 
garrison  the  forts  here  and  to  protect  the  city  of  Washington  under  existing 
circumstances,  with  the  disposition  which  you  understand  is  to  be  made  of  the 
troops  now  being  moved  away  from  here  ? 
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Answer.  I  should  say  that  while  the  army  of  the  rebels  occupies  its  present 
position  at  Oulpeper  and  Gordonsville,  with  none  of  our  troops  between  this  city 
and  them,  not  less  than  25,000  first-class  troops  should  occupy  the  city  of 
Washington  and  its  defences.  With  that  number  this  place  can  be  held  against 
any  number  the  rebels  can  bring  against  it.  When  that  rebel  army  disperses, 
which  must  be  soon,  of  course  a  less  number  would  be  required  here.  If  this 
were  any  other  place  than  the  capital  of  the  nation,  even  a  less  number  might 
be  deemed  sufficient  now ;  but  being  the  capital,  while  the  rebel  army  remains 
at  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  only  some  forty  miles  from  here,  with  no  army  of 
ours  in  front  of  them,  I  think  there  should  be  troops  enough  here  to  render  this 
capital  safe  beyond  any  contingency. 

Question.  In  performance  of  whose  orders  are  these  troops  being  removed  ] 

Answer.  The  orders  of  General  McClellan. 

Question.  I  mean  those  ordered  from  your  command  ] 

Answer.  I  referred  to  them  in  my  answer — by  General  McClellan's  orders. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  went  with  the  advance  to  Centreville  and  Manassas  lately  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  wooden  guns  there  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  some  there,  but  I  did  not  count  them  or  pay  much 
attention  to  them. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  siege  guns  having  been  mounted  at 
Centreville  ] 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  But  I  did  not  examine  that;  there  might  have 
been  some  for  aught  I  saw.  It  was  but  a  hasty  examination  that  I  made. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Were  the  wooden  guns  you  saw  in  such  position  as  to  satisfy  you 
that  they  were  there  as  scarecrows  ] 
Answer.  It  appeared  to  me  so. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  from  the  observations  you  made  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  that  had  been  there  ] 

Answer.  But  a  very  vague  opinion.  I  did  not  not  begin  to  estimate  until 
after  I  had  passed  many  of  their  camps.  But  a  military  man  could  very  easily 
designate  where  a  regiment  had  been  from  the  appearance  of  the  barracks. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  there  1 

Answer.  The  fortifications  at  Manassas  were  very  slight.  They  would  not 
amount  to  anything  in  resisting  an  attack.  At  Centreville  they  were  more  se 
rious,  and  would  have  presented  a  somewhat  formidable  obstacle  to  an  attack. 
If  the  fortifications  at  Centreville  had  been  well  manned  and  mounted  with 
heavy  artillery,  of  course  they  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  ad 
vancing  army.  The  hill  on  this  side  is  about  50  feet  lower  than  the  elevation 
upon  which  Centreville  is  situated,  and  that  of  itself  would  give  them  some  ad 
vantage.  But  nothing  they  could  have  had  there  would  have  been  very  serious, 
as  it  is  a  point  that  can  be  turned  very  easily.  With  the  facilities  which  we 
had  for  turning  the  place  to  the  right  or  the  left,  what  they  had  there  was  not 
of  much  moment ;  and  with  our  superiority  of  artillery  we  could  have  driven 
them  out  of  those  works  in  very  little  time. 
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WASHINGTON,  April  9,  1862. 

Governor  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE  sworn  and  examined. — (See  testimony  in  rela 
tion  to  the  barbarities  of  the  rebels.) 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Did  you  visit  Centreville  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  fortifications  there  ? 

Answer.  I  visited  but  two  or  three  of  them.  There  were  some  seven  or 
eight  there,  I  think.  None  of  them  were  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  and  but 
few  with  guns  of  any  kind. 

Question.  Never  had  had  any  heavy  guns  mounted  on  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  One  or  two  had  had  some  light  six-pounders.  Fronting 
the  main  road  were  wooden  guns,  some  eight  or  nine  of  them.  From  a  distance 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  heavy  guns,  but  upon  examination  proved  to 
be  nothing  but  logs  of  wood. 

Question.  How  many  of  these  wooden  guns  did  you  see  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  six  of  them  in  different  fortifications. 

Question.  Had  there  ever  been  any  heavy  guns  mounted  there,  should  you 
judge  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  not.  And  from  the  information  I  gathered,  I  am 
satisfied  there  never  had  been  any  but  light  field-pieces  there,  and  but  few  of 
them. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  platforms  for  guns  having  been  built 
there  ? 

Answer.  There  were  some  platforms  there,  but  no  indications  that  any  guns 
had  ever  been  mounted  upon  them.  That  was  shown  by  the  platforms  being 
perfectly  smooth,  no  ridges  upon  them  at  all.  The  fortifications  were  not  at  all 
formidable.  They  could  have  been  taken  by  assault  very  easily. 

Question.  Did  you  visit  the  fortifications  at  Manassas  1 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  their  earthworks  at  Centreville  were  not  for 
midable  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Neither  in  respect  to  ditching  nor  in  abattis  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  abattis  there ;  and  I  could  almost  jump  my  horse 
over  any  of  the  earthworks  there.  They  would  not  have  obstructed  an  army 
ten  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.   Did  you  judge,  from  what  you  saw  there,  that  they  were  ever 
intended  to  withstand  an  attack  1 
Answer.  No,  sir;  never. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Questipn.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  their  probable  force  at  the  time  of 
their  evacuation  or  previous  to  it  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not.  I  should  judge  that  their  barracks  covered  a  space  of 
some  four  miles.  They  were  exceedingly  well  built ;  better  than  any  of  our 
barracks. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Had  many  of  them  shingled  roofs  ? 
Answer.  Nearly  all  had. 
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Question.  Showing  that  they  intended  to  spend  the  winter  there  when  they 
built  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  provided  with  fire-places,  and  doors  and  win 
dows,  showing  evidently  that  they  had  intended  to  spend  the  winter  there. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  Were  any  of  the  barracks  uncompleted — partly  finished — showing 
that  they  had  left  in  a  hurry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  never  meant  to  make  a  stand  at  Centreville. 
The  runs  rise  very  rapidly  and  very  high  after  a  rain,  and  had  they  been 
attacked  after  a  rain,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  got  across 
Bull  Run. 

Question.  Should  we  not  have  known  their  strength  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  at  Centreville  but  wooden  guns. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.   Ought  not  those  in  command  of  our  army  to  have  known  the  con 
dition  of  the  enemy  at  all  times  during  the  last  six  months  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  unquestionably  they  should. 


WASHINGTON,  April  1,  1862. 

General  IRVIIV  McDoWELL  recalled  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  The  committee  desire  to  inquire  into  alleged  hardships  suffered  by 
our  soldiers  upon  their  return  from  Maiiassas  to  Alexandria,  and  why  they  were 
not  permitted  to  go  into  their  old  camps,  the  necessity  for  such  a  course,  &c. 

Answer.  When  the  troops  were  marched  forward  to  Fairfax  Court-House  and 
Centreville  it  was  determined,  as  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  by  a  majority  of  a  council — two  to  one — to  make  use 
of  the  transportation  that  had  been  obtained  beforehand,  and  move  off  from 
30,000  to  60,000  men  to  some  other  point.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  this 
movement  should  be  made  at  once ;  and  under  the  belief  that  transportation  was 
ready,  General  McClellan  gave  the  order,  as  my  corps  was  the  first  one  designed 
to  go,  that  its  divisions  should  be  marched  to  Alexandria  and  embarked.  The 
corps  were  just  forming  at  that  time.  I  had  not  yet  been  put  in  command  of 
my  corps,  had  not  received  the  reports  of  the  divisions,  or  if  so,  they  were  very 
informal.  General  McCall's  division,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right,  I  had 
not  seen.  General  McClellan  sent  me  an  order  to  move  to  Alexandria.  An 
order  was  given  to  General  Franklin  to  move  there,  and  I  was  to  give  an  order 
to  General  King  to  go  down  there  and  to  embark  at  once.  Very  soon  after  the 
order  was  given  it  commenced  raining,  and  it  rained  very  hard  that  day  and 
night.  I  sent  down  word  to  one  of  my  divisions  not  to  go  to  Alexandria,  but 
to  go  into  the  woods  and  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  could ;  and 
the  next  day,  I  think,  I  sent  word  to  them  to  go  back  to  their  old  camps. 
General  McCall,  under  the  belief  that  transportation  was  all  ready  at  Alexandria, 
had  tried  to  march  his  division  down,  but  after  getting  part  way  he  reported  to 
me  that  his  men  were  unable  to  go  any  further  on  account  of  the  rain,  as  their 
teams  had  given  out  and  the  roads  were  very  bad.  I  directed  him  to  halt,  and 
make  his  command  as  comfortable  as  he  could.  I  permitted  General  King's 
division — my  own  division  formerly — to  go  back  into  camp.  In  the  mean  time 
it  was  found  that  transportation  did  not  exist  in  the  quantity  that  was  repre 
sented — not  enough  for  my  corps,  which  it  was  intended  should  all  go  together. 
I  think  it  was  first  intended  that  Heintzelman's  division  should  go  first.  But 
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while  I  was  in  Washington,  endeavoring  to  complete  the  organization  of  my  corps, 
the  order  to  move  Heintzelman's  division  was  suspended,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
move  first ;  but  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  as  much  trans 
portation  as  had  been  represented,  the  first  order  was  revived,  and  Heintzeluiau's 
whole  division  was  sent  off.  I  received  an  order  from  General  McClellan  that 
all  the  army  corps  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  division  nearest  Alexandria, 
and  that,  as  he  himself  was  in  the  field,  all  the  generals  were  to  be  with  their 
commands,  and  none  were  to  be  absent  without  his  authority.  I  wrote  to  Gen 
eral  McClellan  that  I  was  in  Washington,  as  I  supposed,  with  his  concurrence, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  to  complete  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  carry  out  the  future  operations  that  had  been  determined  upon,  but 
that  the  order  for  the  divisions  to  go  down  should  be  immediately  given.  The 
division  of  my  corps  nearest  Alexandria  was  Franklin's  division,  which  was  en 
camped  at  the  seminary.  This  order  carried  King's  and  McCalFs  divisions 
down  and  massed  them  upon  Franklin's  division.  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to 
General  McClellan  that  1  had  ordered  King's  division  back  to  their  camp,  as  I 
supposed  they  would  be  more  comfortable  there  than  below.  I  received  no  reply 
to  rny  letter.  I  do  not  know  that  it  required  any.  I  went  over  and  complied 
with  the  order,  and  all  the  inside  divisions  grouped  themselves  around  Alex 
andria,  where  they  have  been  ever  since.  It  has  rained,  and  the  men  have  been 
uncomfortable,  it  is  true,  but  not  so  much  so  as  I  feared  they  would  be.  I  asked 
one  of  the  colonels  in  my  old  division  how  his  men  were  getting  along — how 
they  found  their  shelter  tents  to  answer.  He  said  that  they  had  found  it  hard 
at  first,  but  the  men  were  improving  in  health.  I  think  if  we  had  all  been  more 
accustomed  to  these  shelter  tents,  we  should  have  found  no  hardship  in  moving. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  men  die  on  that  expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  one  man  was  drowned. 

Question.  Did  any  die  from  fatigue  and  exposure  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  did. 

Question.  What  were  the  facilities  for  embarking  the  men  at  Alexandria  I 
How  fast  could  they  be  sent  away  from  there? 

Answer.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  means  that  were  there  in  the  first 
place,  and  which  I  understood  from  General  McClellan  were  deemed  sufficient 
to  carry  off  several  divisions,  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  only  one. 

Question.  What  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  these  divisions  out  of  their 
camps  until  they  were  sent  off  one  by  one  ] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  necessity  for  it. 

Question.  You  know  of  no  necessity  for  it  1 

Answer.  No,  sir.  General  McClellan  said  he  wished  it  done  so  as  to  perfect 
the  new  organization  of  the  army  into  army  corps.  But  as  the  divisions  were 
already  organized,  I  thought  the  question  of  organizing  the  army  corps  related 
entirely  to  the  head  of  the  corps,  and  not  to  the  divisions  which  formed  the 
units  of  the  corps.  The  corps  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  divisions,  and  they 
being  already  organized,  I  could  not  see  the  difference  it  made  whether  these 
divisions  were  near  together  or  far  apart. 

Question.  Was  there  any  necessity  for  exposing  these  men  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  there  for  the  purpose  of  embarkation  ?  Could  it  subserve  any  pos 
sible  purpose  that  so  many  of  them  should  be  massed  there  before  there  was 
transportation  provided  to  take  them  away  ? 

Answer.  I  think  myself  that  many  of  these  divisions  could  have  remained 
perfectly  well  back  at  their  old  camps.  I  know  King's  division  could  have 
done  so.  I  asked  General  McClellan  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  stay  back,  and  he 
consented  at  once.  I  think  there  was  some  miscalculation  on  his  part  as  to  the 
amount  of  transportation  that  had  been  provided.  I  understood  from  him  that 
the  question  of  transportation  was  not  under  his  control,  but  that  it  had  been 
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furnished  from  the  War  Department  direct,  by  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  War,  upon  his  requisition. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  And  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  its  capacity  ? 

Answer.  Evidently  so.  General  McClellan  mentioned  that  to  me  several 
times. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  means 
of  transportation  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  1  know  that  quartermasters  calculate  in  one  way, 
and  those  who  are  to  go  calculate  in  another.  A  quartermaster  calculates  in 
regard  to  putting  men  upon  a  vessel  as  if  they  were  figs  in  a  box;  while  those 
who  go  are  obliged  to  calculate  so  as  to  have  some  elbow  room.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  men  who  offered  the  vessels  said  they  would  hold  so  many  men, 
and  when  you  came  to  try  them  yoii  would  find  that  they  would  not  hold  so 
many. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  more  vessels  there  than  could  be 
brought  to  the  wharves  to  be  loaded  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  should  hardly  think  there  could  be 
any  such  difficulty  as  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wharf  room  there,  and  the 
boats  as  fast  as  they  were  loaded  could  be  taken  out  into  the  stream,  so  as  to 
allow  others  to  take  their  places.  At  least  that  *vas  the  impression  produced 
upon  my  mind  after  going  through  the  fleet  there.  The  thing  will  be  tested 
soon,  however,  if  the  present  plan  is  carried  out  for  my  whole  corps  to  embark 
at  once  and  go  away  together. 

Question.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  cerps  ? 

Answer.  I  have  at  present  three  divisions,  making  a  nominal  force  of  36,000 
men.  I  think  the  effective  force  is  about  32,000.  Under  the  order  of  the  Presi 
dent  I  am  to  have  four  divisions  in  my  corps,  but  the  fourth  division  is  not  yet 
fully  formed. 

Question.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  not  have  the  advance  in  this 
movement  ? 

Answer.  As  it  proved  that  there  was  not  transportation  enough  at  first  to 
embark  my  whole  corps  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best,  in  which  I  concurred,  to 
utilize  what  transportation  we  had  by  sending  down  other  divisions.  It  was 
intended  that  the  taking  down  these  other  divisions  should  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  transferring  them  from  one  place  to  another.  And  it  was  thought 
that  by  the  time  some  of  these  divisions  had  thus  been  taken  down  separately, 
there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of  this  kind  of  transportation  to  enable  me  to  take 
off  my  whole  corps  at  once,  and  the  understanding  was  that  when  my  corps  did 
go  it  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  navy,  and  that  I  should  commence 
operations  at  once  from  the  boats. 

Question.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  were  to  occupy  the  post  of  honor? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  so  or 
not.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  divisions  which  has  gone  has  made  a  move 
ment  which  I  understood  it  was  not  to  make.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  inten 
tion  not  to  give  me  the  advance,  though  it  may  result  in  my  not  having  it  from 
my  conceding  what  "I  have  in  order  not  to  delay  matters.  I  concurred  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  transportation  then  provided,  not  being  sufficient  for  iny 
corps,  should  be  made  use  of  to  transfer  the  divisions  ready  to  go.  Afterwards 
the  thing  went  on  so  that  the  result  has  been  that  the  troops  have  gone  off  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  loaded,  and  thus  the  matter  has  become  somewhat  mixed  up. 

Question.  When  you  went  out  to  Manassas  how  did  you  find  the  state  of 
things  there  to  be  when  you  got  there? 

Answer.  In  what  respect  ? 
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Question.  In  respect  to  the  fortifications  and  the  indications  of  the  force  that 
had  been  there,  £c.  What  did  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Centreville  amount 
to,  and  what  was  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  there  ? 

Answer.  The  force  which  the  enemy  had  had  at  Centreville  was  a  mere  mat 
ter  of  conjecture,  which  I  really  have  been  unable  to  determine.  The  fortifica 
tions  there  were  tolerable  good  field  fortifications;  they  were  not  made  for  bat 
teries  in  position.  They  had  no  such  profile  or  depth  as  the  works  which  we 
have  around  Washington.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  made  for  siege-guns,  but 
for  field-guns.  The  fortifications  were,  I  should  think,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a- 
half  in  length ;  say  a  mile  long ;  I  did  not  examine  very  closely  as  to  that.  On 
one  flank,  going  off  several  hundred  yards,  were  small  redoubts,  at  different  dis 
tances  apart,  the  redoubts  having  embrasures  for  field-guns,  and  being  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  cap  or  earthwork,  which  would  furnish  a  sort  of  cover  for 
infantry.  The  fortifications  were  on  a  height  overlooking  the  country  about 
there,  and,  without  being  what  may  be  termed  permanent  fortifications,  they 
were  still  such,  if  manned  by  efficient  troops,  as  would  require  considerable  firing 
in  order  to  demoralize  the  troops. 

Question.  Did  you  observe  any  wooden  or  imitation  guns  mounted  there  on 
those  fortifications "? 

Answer.  I  did  not  examine  closely  all  the  works.  I  saw  two  wooden  guns 
there,  and  also  what  I  thought  was  the  funnel  of  a  locomotive,  intended,  per 
haps,  to  represent  a  mortar.  As  to  the  number  of  troops  that  had  been  there,  a 
colored  man  told  me  that  when  they  went  away  they  stretched  from  Centreville 
to  Cub  Run,  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  and  a  half  miles.  That  would  make  but 
a  small  force,  because  a  division  of  10,000  men  will  occupy  about  two  and  a  half 
miles ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in  the  division  whether  it 
occupied  more  or  less  space  than  that.  Therefore,  if  they  all  went  away  by  that 
road,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  10,000  men.  But  there  had  evidently 
been  a  large  force  over  towards  their  right,  towards  Blackburn's  Ford,  which 
may  have  gone  direct  to  Manassas.'  That,  however,  is  all  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate,  from  the  number  of  their  en 
campments,  what  number  of  men  they  have  had  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  made  no  computation.  I  merely  noticed  that  there  were 
places  which  had  been  occupied,  but  to  what  extent  I  did  not  determine.  I 
looked  to  the  nature  of  their  camps  and  their  position  rather  than  to  their  extent. 

Question.  Did  you  notice  any.  instances  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  our 
dead  there,  their  bones  being  dug  up,  &c.  ?  .  • 

Answer.  Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  only  person  I  heard 
speak  upon  that  subject.  He  spoke  very  much  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
instancing  the  digging  up  and  burning  the  remains  of  Major  Ballou.  He  was 
very  much  excited  about  it ;  and  I  have  seen  accounts  in  the  newspapers  sub 
stantially  as  he  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Has  it  been  practicable  for  us  to  learn  the  position  of  the  enemy 
there,  their  force,  defences,  &c. "? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  our  authorities  had  some  machinery  for  finding 
that  out,  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Seward  said  something  about  a 
person  from  Richmond  bringing  information,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
been  up  there  and  worked  on  a  corduroy  road;  we  found  the  corduroy  road, 
which  substantiated  his  statement  that  far ;  and  I  have  seen  a  map,  which  Gen 
eral  McClellan  has,  upon  which  the  different  regiments  are  noted  with  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  detail,  more  particularly  the  regiments  on  Occoquan,  which 
region  of  country  is  principally  settled  by  northern  men ;  and  now  and  then  I 
have  seen  a  paper  which  gave  some  information,  but  nothing  very  definite.  I 
always  heard  very  large  numbers  spoken  of  as  -being  out  there. 
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Question.  Could  we  not,  with  our  superior  force,  have  driven  in  their  pickets, 
and  felt  them  sufficiently  to  ascertain  whether  their  guns  were  wood  or  iron  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  gone  up  against  them  we  could  have  done  so,  but  it  was 
determined  that  that  should  not  be  done.  We  could  have  found  out  if  we  had 
gone  there,  but  it  was  determined  not  to  do  that.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  we 
had  gone  out  there  last  December,  or  last  January,  we  could  have  gone  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  I  felt  that  the  position  we  occupied  relative  to  their 
position  was  a  better  one  than  we  could  get  anywhere  else.  I  felt  that  if  we 
did  that  we  could  crush  them,  and  if  we  did  not  do  that,  but  they  were  per 
mitted  to  get  away,  it  would  be  a  national  calamity;  for  if  they  got  away  and 
we  followed  them,  it  would  be  with  a  diminished  force,  for  we  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  some  of  our  troops  behind  us,  while  they  would  be  continually  increas 
ing  their  strength,  falling  back,  as  they  would,  upon  other  forces  they  had  in 
the  field.  We  would,  therefore,  follow  them  with  less  troops  than  we  could 
meet  them  with  here,  while  they  would  have  more  to  bring  against  us. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  And  if  we  fought  them  here,  we  would  be  fighting  them  near  our 
own  base  of  operations  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  a  very  simple  thing  to  me,  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  was  a  very  great  pity  that  it  was  not  done. 

Question.  Taking  their  fortifications  and  everything  as  you  now  suppose 
them  to  have  been  after  having  seen  them,  would  it  not  have  been  feasible  for  us  to 
have  driven  them  from  their  position  at  any  moment  ? 

Answer.  My  plan  was  one  with  which  it  made  no  difference  what  they  had 
at  Centreville.  I  was  willing  to  concede  that  the  place  was  enormously  forti 
fied.  Instead  of  being  sorry  that  it  was  so,  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it, 
and  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  they  had  gone  further  up  and  fortified 
themselves.  My  plan  was  to  go  out  and  make  such  demonstrations  and  attacks 
as  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  them  away  from  Manassas  and  Bull  Run 
over  to  Centreville.  Then  I  proposed  to  go  up  the  Occoquan  to  where  Cedar 
Run  comes  in,  at  Wolf  Run  shoals,  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Then  have  gone  up  the  right  bank  there,  where  we  would  have  had  woods  to 
cover  us,  and  had  them  on  their  open  plains  in  front  of  us.  I  did  not  propose 
to  touch  Centreville,  except  to  make;  demonstrations  upon  it  so  as  to  hold  them 
there  while  we  were  going  around  the  other  way.  And  then  I  would  have 
drawn  off  our  whole  force  and  thrown  it  in  behind  them. 

Question.  And  then  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  fortifications 
or  have  been  surrounded  ? 

Answer.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  come  out  and  fight  us  or  attempt 
to  get  away. 

Question.  And  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  got 
away  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  that  movement  had  been  made  at  the  time  I  urged  it  to  be 
made  the  whole  matter  would  have  been  over  by  this  time.  If  they  had  got 
away,  it  would  have  damaged  them  very  much.  When  an  army  retires  of  its 
own  accord,  that  is  one  thing;  when  it  is  forced  away  against  its  will,  the  moral 
Affect  is  very  damaging  indeed. 

Question.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  that  moral  effect  now  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  have  gone  away  at  their  leisure,  destroying  the  bridges 
behind  them,  and  taking  up  a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
We  have  just  now  completed  railroad  communication  with  Manassas  and  up  to 
a  place  called  Broad  Run,  where  there  is  a  bridge  to  be  built.  The  building  of 
these  bridges  are  so  many  obstacles  to  an  advance.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
forage  and  supplies  for  an  army  in  advance  of  the  road.  The  enemy  have 
taken  away  all  their  negroes,  and  have  now  destroyed  the  bridge  across  the 
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Rappahannock,  showing  that  they  do  not  intend  to  come  back,  but  look  upon 
this  country  as  abandoned.  But  they  have  done  it  at  their  own  good  pleasure, 
which  does  not  produce  the  moral  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  if 
we  had  driven  them  away.  If  we  had  made  them 'believe  by  feints  and  strong 
demonstrations  that  we  were  coming  upon  Centreville,  while  we  got  in  behind 
them  upon  the  open  plains  beyond  Manassas — which  is  a  much  more  open 
country  than  it  is  in  Fairfax  county — we  could  then  have  made  them  come  out 
to  fight  us  under  disadvantage  to  them  and  with  advantage  to  us.  This  was 
the  scheme  I  have  advocated,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  I  have  seen  strengthens  me  in  the  opinion  that 
that  is  what  should  have  been  done.  But  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
council  was  that  the  base  of  operations  should  be  changed,, leaving  the  enemy 
out  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  That  decision  was  made  before  the  movement  upon  Manassas  was 
made  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  decided  to  go  down  below  before  we  went  out  there. 

Question.  That  was  the  reason  that  all  this  transportation  came  to  be  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  first  determined  that  the  transports  should  be 
brought  to  Annapolis,  and  the  army  should  be  taken  down  from  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  leave  the  Potomac  blockaded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  decision  of  the  general  commanding  at  first; 
and  then  it  was  decided  to  bring  them  here,  when  the  batteries  were  deserted 
and  abandoned.  It  was  decided  to  go  down  below  before  there  was  any  coun 
cil,  so  that  when  the  question  came  up  it  really  was  a  question  of  sustaining 
the  general  commanding  in  his  plans  or  not.  When  it  was  known  the  enemy 
had  left  Centreville,  it  was  determined  to  go  out  there. 

Question.  The  order  to  move  upon  Centreville  and  Manassas  was  not  given 
until  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  left  or  was  leaving  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 


WASHINGTON,  June  27,  1862. 
General  IRVIN  McDowELL  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  last  time  you  were  before  this  committee 
was  about  the  time  of  the  embarcation  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  pen 
insula  ? 

Answer.  The  army  to  some  extent  had  gone  down,  and  General  McClellan's 
headquarters  were  about  being  moved  down  there. 

Question.  You  then  expected  that  you  and  your  command  would  go  down  to 
the  peninsula,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  did  expect  to  go,  but  that  day  I  was  informed  that  I  was  not  to 
go.  The  particular  hour  when  I  got  that  information  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  reason,  so  far  as  you  know, 
why  you  did  not  accompany  General  McClellan;  and  also  give  us  a  history  of 
what  you  have  done  since  that  time  1 

Answer.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  General  McClellan,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  I  was  to. go  last.  Some  of  his  friends  said  that  was  because  he  had  some 
feeling  against  rne.  He  afterwards  changed  that  plan,  and  I  was  to  go  first, 
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with  my  whole  corps.  That  arrangement  had  to  be  changed,  because,  when  I 
went  down  with  my  corps  to  Alexandria  to  embark,  the  transportation  for  my 
whole  corps  was  not  ready.  General  McClellan  then,  sent  off  a  division  of 
another  corps,  and  then  a  second  division  of  another  corps.  I  consented  to  that 
in  order  to  utilize  the  transportation,  so  that  it  should  not  lie  on  our  hands. 

The  intention  then  was  that  the  advance  corps,  the  one  first  sent  down, 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  that  had  been  assigned  to  my  corps, 
which  Avas  to  go  behind  Yorktown,  but  should  go  and  threaten  Yorktown.  But 
about  that  time  General  Blenker's  division  became  detached  from  General.  Mc- 
Clellan's  command,  and  he  became  alarmed,  fearing  that  other  portions  of  his 
command  might  be  detached  from  him. 

When  I  left  here  I  received  a  note  from  him,  sent  up  from  the  commodore, 
saying  that  he  had  left  and  could  not  see  me,  but  had  taken  down  a  steam-tug 
with  him,  and  would  send  back  instructions  by  that  tug.  Those  instructions 
were  to  the  effect  that  my  corps  should  be  the  last  to  go,  for  reasons  that  he 
stated. 

I  came  up  from  Alexandria  with  the  President,  the  day  I  was  here  before  the 
committee,  and  in  conversing  with  him  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  little 
disturbed  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  front  of  Washington.  I  spoke  about 
General  Blenker's  division,  and  stated  that  I  was  sorry  it  had  been  taken  away. 
I  mentioned  to  him  what  General  McClcllan's  plan  was,  as  I  understood  it; 
which  was  to  keep  one  corps  here  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  force  was  down  below;  and  then,  when  he  had  their  whole  force  in 
hand  down  below,  this  remaining  corps  was  to  go  down  also,  and  leave  General 
Banks  to  attend  to  the  enemy  in  this  region. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  President,  as  I  have  understood,  by  Gen 
eral  Wadsworth,  the  military  commander  here,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  front 
of  Washington.  The  President  became  apprehensive  that  should  the  whole  of 
our  forces  here  be  taken  down  below  the  enemy  might  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  while  we  were  going  against  Richmond  they  might  come  against  Washing 
ton.  He  therefore  made  an  order  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  one  of  the 
corps  still  remaining — there  were  but  General  Sumner's  and  mine  here  then, 
and  one  of  General  Suinuer's  divisions  had  gone — should  be  detached  and  kept 
here.  This  I  learned  afterwards.  The  President  made  the  order  himself,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  that  my  corps  should  remain. 

Question.  Do  1  understand  you  that  the  President  ordered  that  one  corps 
should  remain  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  those  orders  with,  you "? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  sent  out  for  my  papers  ;  they  sent  me  in  some  books, 
but  they  do  not  contain  what  I  wanted.  I  have  no  documents  here  at  present 
which  I  can  lay  before  the  committee. 

Question.  You  can  furnish  them  subsequently.  Do  you  know  the  force  that 
would  have  been  left  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  and  garrisoning  the  for 
tifications  around  it,  and  defending  all  that  was  subsequently  under  the  com 
mand  of  General  Wadsworth,  in  case  all  the  men  had  gone  forward  with  General 
McClellan  who  were  ordered  to  do  so  ] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  because  a  great  many  regiments  had  been  taken 
away  by  him  which  were  not  in  his  force  primarily.  I  know  it  was  his  inten 
tion  to  bring  Banks'*  force  across  this  way,  and  some  of  them  did  get  across. 
I  think  five  regiments  of  infantry,  three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  did  come  across  from  the  Shenandoah. 

Question.  Whose  intention  was  that  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan's ;  and  he  did  get  that  much  of  Banks's  force 
across. 

Question.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  statement.      You  say  that  the  Pre- 
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siclent,  upon  learning  in  what  condition  the  District  would  be  left,  ordered  that 
one  corps  of  the  ariny  should  remain  here? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  felt  alarmed  that  the  enemy  might  come  up,  finding 
our  forces  had  all  gone  away,  and  make  a  dash  at  this  city.  He  therefore 
ordered  that  one  corps  should  remain  here. 

Question.  When  that  order  was  given  was  there  any  other  full  corps  of  the 
army  here  but  yours? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  one  division  of  Sumner's  corps  had  gone, 
and  that  my  corps  was  the  only  one  intact ;  and  the  Secretary  decided  the  mat 
ter  himself,  and  ordered  me  to  remain.  The  Secretary  reproached  me  for  not 
doing  my  duty  by  the  President,  and  letting  him  know  how  the  capital  would 
be  left.  The  President  had  made  an  order,  the  exact  terms  of  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect,  but  to  the  effect  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  here 
by  General  McClellan  upon  consultation  with  his  corps  commanders.  There 
was  some  such  instruction  as  that.  When  the  Secretary  told  me  this,  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  know  it  until  after  General  McClellan  was  gone.  I  thought 
General  Sumner  was  to  remain  out  here  until  we  should  get  down  below  and 
get  hold  of  the  enemy,  and  be  sure  that  we  had  the  whole  of  him  down  below, 
and  then  that  corps  was  to  go  down.  I  so  told  the  President.  But  when  Gene 
ral  McClellan  sent  his  orders  back  by  the  tugboat,  it  was  that  my  corps  was  to 
go  down ;  General  Sumner's  corps  was  already  under  orders  to  embark. 

Question.  Do  you  know  concerning  any  arrangement  made  about  the  num 
ber  of  troops  that  were  to  be  left  here  ? 

Answer.  Not  otherwise  than  I  have  stated :  that  I  understood  that  our  corps 
was  to  remain  here  until  such  time  as  we  should  know  by  movements  down 
below  that  we  were  engaged  with  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  that  were  in 
front  of  us  here. 

Question.  Did  you  use  any  influence  or  seek  in  any  way  to  have  your  corps 
detached  from  General  McClellan 's  command,  to  remain  here? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Question.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly ;  neither  by  yourself  nor  through 
any  other  person  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  speak  it  without  reservation. 

Question.  Go  on  now  from  that  point,  if  you  please,  and  state  what  followed  ? 

Answer.  When  this  was  done,  and  my  corps  was  detached  from  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  I  at  once  set  my  corps  in  motion  out  towards  Catlett's  Station, 
with  the  intention  of  going  down  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper.  I  -was  here  for 
the  defence  of  Washington.  It  was  also  intimated  that  all  offensive  operations 
were  to  be  connected  with  defensive  operations.  Perhaps  the  President  inclined 
more  to  defensive  movements,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  more  to  offensive  move 
ments.  I  do  not  think  they  entirely  agreed  as  to  that.  I  tried  to  combine  the 
two  as  well  as  I  could.  I  put  the  divisions  in  my  corps  in  movement  at  once  for 
Catlett's,  by  way  of  Manassas,  going  on  to  rebuild  the  road,  and  moving  out  in 
the  direction  of  Culpeper  and  the  Kappahannock. 

I  think  I  have  got  instructions  in  writing  that  the  object  of  my  being  kept 
here  was  purely  defensive  ;  that  I  was  constantly  to  keep  in  view  that  I  was 
here  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  my  command  was  to  be  a  covering  force  for 
the  defence  of  this  place. 

Question.  From  whom  did  those  instructions  come? 

Answer.  From  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War ;  from  the  Secretary  in 
the  name  of  the  President,  I  think.  I  asked  the  Secretary  one  day  if  it  would 
be  within  the  scope  of  the  defensive  instructions  under  which  I  was  acting  if  I 
was  to  take  Fredericksburg.  He  told  me  verbally  that  I  might.  I  felt  that  it 
was  going  beyond  the  letter  of  my  instructions ;  but  under  this  verbal  instruc 
tion  I  went  down  opposite  Fredericksburg.  I  then  received  written  instruc 
tions  from  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
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to  this  effect:  that  I  was  not  to  cross  the  Rappahannock;  I  was  not  to  finish 
the  bridges  across  the  Rappahannock ;  but  I  was  to  get  my  communications  in 
order,  and  wait  for  further  orders. 

I  represented  several  times — and  finally  I  sent  an  officer  of  my  staff  here  to 
represent  to  the  authorities  here — that  the  ground  where  I  was  situated  com 
manded  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  that  the  Union  citizens,  or 
persons  suspected  by  them  of  entertaining  Union  sentiments,  were  being  car 
ried  off  by  the  rebels,  and  that  some  stores  were  then  being  carried  off;  and  1 
asked  permission  to  send  over  a  small  force,  at  least,  to  the  other  side,  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  that  I  had  on  this  side,  sufficient  to  hold  the  town  de 
fensively,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  citizens  and  securing  those  sup 
plies.  My  aide  telegraphed  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  had  authorized  him  to  say  that  I  might  put  over  a  force,  as  I  had 
requested,  for  defensive  purposes,  but  not  to  make  an  advance.  I  did  so,  and 
thus  matters  remained  for  some  time. 

I  informed  them  here,  from  time  to  time,  what  force  there  was  opposed  to  me 
on  the  other  side.  At  one  time  I  represented  that  I  thought  I  could,  without 
unreasonable  risk,  move  against  that  force  successfully  ;  that  the  ground  behind 
them  was  muddy,  and  I  could  overcome  them  Avith  great  slaughter ;  but  I  re 
ceived  no  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 

After  some  time  I  got  authority  from  the  President — the  Secretary  informed 
me  verbally  that  the  President  intended  to  give  me  authority — to  move  down 
upon  Richmond  whenever  General  Shields's  division  should  join  me.  They  had 
then  made  up  their  minds  to  utilize  the  force  I  had  held  there  for  defensive 
operations ;  and  to  do  so  effectively  they  were  taking  what  troops  they  thought 
they  could  spare  from  other  quarters  for  that  purpose.  And  they  took  Shields's 
division  from  the  valley  and  ordered  it  to  join  me ;  and  as  soon  as  the  junction 
was  formed  I  was  to  take  up  my  line  of  march  for  Richmond — but  until  that 
division  should  join  me,  I  was  under  instructions  not  to  move  onward. 

I  was  prepared,  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  concerned,  to  move  on 
as  soon  as  Shields's  division  reached  me.  But  when  it  came  it  was  very  much 
in  need  of  many  things,  shoes,  clothing,  but  principally  in  need  of  all  ammuni 
tion  for  the  artillery.  A\[  his  artillery  ammunition  had  been  condemned,  after  a 
few  day's  marching,  at  Catlctt's;  and  the  new  supply  of  ammunition,  which  had 
started  from  the  arsenal  here,  had  got  aground  on  the  flats  below  here.  That 
caused  a  delay  of  a  day. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  came  down  there  on  a  Saturday.  I 
told  them  I  was  not  ready  to  move  then,  but  that  I  would  be  that  afternoon, 
and  Shield's  division  could  go  on  Sunday.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  once  before  I  had  moved  on  Sunday,  and  had  been  very  much  condemned 
for  it  all  over  the  country.  But  I  said  I  was  ready  to  do  so  again.  The  Presi 
dent  was  rather  inclined  that  I  should  not  start  on  Sunday,  but  said  that  I 
could  get  a  ''good  ready"  and  start  on  Monday.  The  Secretary  of  War  agreed 
that  I  should  go  on  Monday. 

The  President  and  Secretary  went  back  Saturday  night.  They  had  hardly 
left  before  a  telegram  came  announcing  this  raid  of  Jackson  up  the  Shenan- 
doah  valley.  After  a  short  time  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  telegraphed  me  to  send  a  division  up  after  Jackson.  I 
did  so,  although  I  replied  that  it  was  a  crushing  blow  to  us  all.  The  President 
ordered  another  brigade  to  move  up  there,  and  then  another  brigade,  and  then 
another  regiment.  And  finally  the  President  put  the  question  to  me  in  this 
way :  if  I  did  not  think  that,  as  the  department  commander,  it  was  my  duty  to 
be  here  in  Washington  ;  I  replied  that  I  had  not  so  thought,  or  I  should  cer 
tainly  have  been  here ;  that  I  had  thought  my  presence  was  most  required  down 
below.  But  as  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  matter  I  would  come  up.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  should  not  be  diverted  from  going  to  Richmond.  I  sent  off  a  di- 
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vision,  and  then  a  second  division,  without  going  myself.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  down  there,  and  asked  the  question  whether  I  wished  t.o  go  with 
the  troops  that  went  up  to  the  valley.  It  was  concluded,  upon  consultation 
with  officers,  that  there  were  several  reasons  why  I  should  not  go,  but  should 
send  my  next  officer.  6ut  when  the  telegram  of  the  President  came,  asking 
me  if  my  presence  was  not  wanted  here,  I  came  up  here.  The  President  then 
wanted  me  to  go  out  to  the  valley,  but  constantly  intimated  that  it  was  intended 
I  should  resume  my  advance  upon  Richmond. 

The  letter  of  instructions  which  he  gave  to  me  to  go  off  I  answered,  in  sub 
stance,  as  follows :  that  his  telegram  had  been  received  arid  was  in  process  of 
execution;  and  that  as  a  subordinate  I  ought,  perhapi,  to  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  But  that  in  view  of  his  saying  that  all  now  depended  upon  my  activity 
and  vigor,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  affair, 
so  far  as  General  Banks  was  concerned,  would  be  over  one  way  or  the  other, 
for  or  against,  before  I  could  possibly  get  up  there.  That,  in  the  next  place, 
ray  line  of  advance  from  Fredericksburg  to  Front  Royal  was  much  longer  than 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  That,  next,  it  would  not  do  to  count,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  a  practical  impossibility,  upon  General  Fremont  and  myself  joining 
our  forces  at  any  particular  time  or  place;  that  one  or  the  other  would  be  there 
too  soon.  And  that  while  I  should  be  too  late  to  effect  any  good  up  there,  I 
should  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  any  good  down  below. 

I  replied  thus  because  the  President  had  himself  laid  down  a  plan  of  opera 
tions,  and  then  said  that  the  only  condition  for  its  fulfilment  was  my  activity 
and  vigor.  That  telegram  of  mine  gave  a  great  deal  of  distress  to  a  few  of  my 
friends  in  the  cabinet.  I  wrote  it,  however,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
very  great  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  me.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  laid 
down,  in  regard  to  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  chances  were  a  great  many 
to  one  that  it  would  not  succeed,  and  yet  the  chances  of  success  were  thrown 
upon  the  result  of  my  activity  and  vigor. 

Question.  You  mean  the  place  for  the  capture  of  Jackson  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  here  and  saw  the  President.  In  the  meantime 
three  divisions  of  my  corps  were  on  the  march  from  Fredericksburg  over  to 
Manassas  Gap  and  Front  Royal.  The  President  wanted  me  to  take  all  the 
troops  at  Fredericksburg,  except  a  mere  guard,  and  move  them  up  to  the  val 
ley.  I  went  so  far  as  to  take  King's  division,  so  that  if  the  matter  should  turn 
out  to  be  as  represented  to  me  it  might  be  at  hand  for  some  purpose  that  was 
needed.  It  was  said  that  not  only  Jackson  and  Ewell,  but  Smith  and  Long- 
street,  and  the  forces  that  had  been  in  front  of  me,  had  gone  up  to  the  valley. 
I  said  that  I  had  information  that  was  reliable  that  they  had  gone  to  Rich 
mond — the  force  in  front  of  me — and  they  were  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
But  the  telegrams  from  the  front  said  there  were,  I  do  not  know  how  many, 
thousands  of  the  enemy  there  ;  the  force  was  multiplied  very  greatly.  General 
Geary's  telegrams  were  very  alarming;  the  telegrams  from  Harper's  Ferry 
were  very  alarming.  I  was  urged  constantly  to  push  along,  that  I  should  get 
at  least  the  advance  of  my  force  in  Front  Royal  by  noon  of  Friday ;  that  Gen 
eral  Fremont  was  to  be  at  Strasburg  by  noon  of  that  day.  I  then  received  a 
telegram  from  the  President  that  General  Fremont  had  telegraphed  that  he 
could  not  be  in  Strasburg  by  Friday  at  noon,  but  he  would  be  there  on  Satur 
day  at  five  o'clock.  I  telegraphed  to  General  Shields,  telling  him  what  the 
President  wanted,  of  this  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  what  was  going  on  there, 
and  the  number  of  troops.  Upon  this  he  promised  to  have  a  brigade  in  Front 
Royal  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  another  brigade  within  five  miles  of  there. 
He  afterwards  telegraphed  to  me  from  Front  Royal  that  he  had  arrived  there  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Friday,  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  President.  In 
the  meantime  I  was  urging  on  the  other  divisions,  going  on  with  them.  The 
President  telegraphed  me  that  possibly  General  Fremont  might  get  to  Strasburg 
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and  be  weak-handed,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  get  the  advance  of 
my  force  oyer  to  Strasburg,  so  as  to  support  him.  I  got  to  a  place  called  Rec- 
tortown,  about  half  way,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Front  Royal.  General 
Ord's  division  was  then  in  front  of  me  some  four  miles  ;  J  ordered  them  forward 
the  next  day,  Saturday.  General  Ord  told  me  if  would  leave  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  twelve  o'clock  that  day  I  found  that  that  division  had 
made  only  some  four  or  five  miles.  As  I  came  along  I  reproached  General 
Ord  very  severely  for  his  want  of  progress,  &c.  He  plead  one  excuse,  and 
then  another,  and  finally  said  he  was  ill,  and  turned  his  division  over  to  Gen 
eral  Ricketts.  I  told  General  Ricketts  to  get  the  division  in  Front  Royal  that 
night,  and  he  said  he  would»try  to  do  it.  But  it  rained  very  heavily  that  whole 
afternoon.  The  men  pushed  along,  however;  I  told  them  to  leave  their  knap 
sacks  on  the  railroad.  I  thought  I  might  get  that  division  in  and  then  I  could 
send  back  for  their  knapsacks.  In  going  over  I  met  a  part  of  Shields's  division 
which  had  not  gone  over ;  his  baggage  wagons  and  some  of  his  artillery.  The 
roads  became  very  bad.  It  rained  very  much.  AVe  did  not  get  in,  any  of  us, 
until  long  after  dark.  We  could  not  see  the  road,  except  when  then?1  were 
flashes  of  lightning. 

I  went  to  see  General  Shields  at  once  when  I  got  in.  He  told  me  that  one 
of  Jiis  brigades  had  been  out  on  the  road  towards  Winchester,  had  had  a  little 
skirmish,  and  had  taken  one  piece  of  artillery  and  some  prisoners.  •  He  told  me 
that  the  enemy  were  in  larger  force  than  he  expected.  He  expected  that  Long- 
street  was  coming  up  the  Luray  valley.  He  had  one  of  his  brigades  there 
looking  out  for  him,  and  another  brigade  watching  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah ; 
for  fear  Jackson  might  retreat  towards  the  fords,  sent  him  off  in  that  direction  ; 
another  brigade  he  had  out  towards  Strasburg,  and  the  other  one  was  in  town. 

The  next  morning  I  endeavored  to  get  in  the  division  of  General  Ord,  then 
General  Ricketts's  division.  They  were  wet,  had  no  tents,  and  were  very  much 
exposed ;  but  they  got  along  the  best  way  they  could.  They  kept  coming  in 
in  driblets,  sometimes  in  considerable  bodies.  .  We  heard  firing,  and  that  ani 
mated  them  somewhat,  and  they  began  to  come  in  pretty  fast.  The  firing 
Beemed  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Winchester.  I  saw  General  Shields,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  take  the  road  at  once  with  his  division,  as  he  knew 
the  country  and  wTe  did  not.  He  said  if  he  could  only  get  his  troops  in  from 
the  different  places  where  they  had  been  posted,  he  could  accomplish  the  move 
ment.  I  told  him  that  he  could  give  orders  that  they  should  take  up  their 
march,  and  I  would  see  that  those  positions  they  then  occupied  were  cared  for. 
He  was  to  go  on  the  direct  road  to  Strasburg,  and  not  cross  the  north  fork  of 
the  Shenandoah  until  near  Strasburg,  and  that  if  he  should  interpose  between 
Jackson's  advance,  Ord's  division  should  throw  itself  upon  his  flank. 

After  some  time  in  getting  Ord's,  or  rather  Ricketts's,  division  together,  I 
started  out  to  the  front.  I  met  one  of  General  Shields's  aides-de-camp  coming 
in  from  Front  Royal,  and  asked  him  how  far  out  he  had  met  General  Shields. 
He  said  he  had  not  met  him  at  all.  I  told  him  he  had  started  to  go  out,  and  he 
said  he  must  have  lost  his  way,  without  stopping  to  see  what  had  become  of 
him.  I  took  Bayard's  cavalry  brigade,  the  only  one  ready  to  move,  and  sent 
it  forward  by  the  direct  road  to  Strasburg.  I  then  went  to  see  where  General 
Shields  was,  and  found  him  over  on  the  road  towards  Winchester.  He  had 
sent  his  troops  on  that  road,  instead  of  on  the  one  I  had  ordered  him  to  send 
them  on.  He  said  that  he  had  received  information  from  his  aide-de-camp  that 
Jackson  had  fallen  back,  and  he  had  sent  his  troops  this  way.  When  I  got 
up  there  they  were  coming  in. 

Well,  it  was  too  late  to  get  ahead  of  Jackson  then.  The  only  way  then  was 
this  :  I  expected  General  Fremont  would  be  coming  into  Strasburg,  and  to 
come  in  from  the  south  instead  of  the  north.  But  we  heard  the  firing  in  another 
direction,  showing  that  the  force  was  not  coming  the  way  we  'had  expected. 
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So  General  Shields  went  off  with  my  consent  to  Luray,  as  giving  the  only 
chance  to  effect  anything.  He  knew  the  country,  the  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  better 
than  I  did ;  and  I  sent  forward  this  cavalry  brigade  of  Bayard's  to  hang  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Just  as  General  Shields  left  he  seemed  to  be  disturbed  about  the  question  of 
supplies.  He  had  been  in  that  country  before,  and  his  command  had  suffered 
somewhat.  He  wrote  me  a  letter,  stating  his  apprehensions,  saying  that  if 
troops,  instead  of  supplies,  kept  coming  over,  the  troops  would  starve,  and 
asking  why  I  should  bring  so  many  there ;  that  he  had  enough  men  to  clean 
the  valley  out,  and  for  God's  sake  not  to  send  any  more  men,  but  to  send  him 
supplies.  I  wrote  back  to  him  that  the  road  had  been  finished,  and  that  there 
were  supplies  in  abundance  at  Front  Royal,  and  he  could  supply  himself  at 
that  place  with  the  trains  that  he  had ;  and  that  I  was  willing  he  should  follow 
up  Jackson  as  far  as  his  better  knowledge  of  the  roads  of  that  country  would, 
in  his  judgment,  render  it  profitable  and  advisable,  with  the  single  direction 
that  when  he  moved  he  should  move  with  his  whole  division  together,  so  that 
the  different  parts  of  it  should  be  in  supporting  distance  of  each  other. 

These  things  have  all  been  reported.  ,  When  the  President,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  found  that  the  trap  had  failed,  and  that  Jackson  was  being  pursued, 
instead  of  having  been  intercepted,  he  wanted  to  recur  to  the  original  plan*  of 
going  to  Richmond.  He  telegraphed  that  he  had  with  great  reluctance  given 
up  that  plan,  and  in  the  meantime  had  ordered  McCall,  with  his  division,  to  go 
by  water  to  Richmond.  I  came  up  to  see  the  President,  to  ascertain  what  ar 
rangements  he  was  going  to  make  with  the  other  generals,  Fremont  and  Banks, 
so  that  I  could  get  back  again  where  I  was  before,  and  start  down  to  Richmond. 
He  made  the  changes  in  the  departments  at  my  suggestion,  bringing  General 
Fremont  further  over  to  the  east  and  giving  him  a  part  of  General  Banks 's  de 
partment,  and  giving  General  Banks  a  part  of  my  department.  That  was  done 
so  that  what  was  left  of  my  force  could  be  used  to  go  down  to  Richmond.  The 
President  agreed  to  that,  and  I  be*gan  to  withdraw  my  forces.  General  Banks 
was  very  much  indisposed  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  valley.  We  had  all  kinds 
of  reports,  that  Jackson  was  being  re-enforced  in  very  large  numbers,  and  was 
preparing  for  another  advance.  General  Fremont  withdrew  to  Mount  Jackson, 
which  made  the  position  of  General  Shields,  at  Luray,  untenable.  I  therefore 
withdrew  him  to  Front  Royal,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  to 
Manassas.  That  brings  the  matter  about  down  to  this  time. 

Question.  Time  has  not  enabled  you  to  recover  yourself  at  Fredericksburg, 
so  as  to  renew  your  contemplated  move  on  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  At  one  time  General  Shields's  division  was  at  Luray ;  Gene 
ral  Ricketts's  (formerly  General  Ord's)  division  was  at  Front  Royal ;  and  General 
King's  division  was  divided.  The  trouble  was  that  General  Banks 's  troops 
were  not  ready  to  come  and  take  the  place  of  mine.  He  made  the  reply  that 
they  wanted  a  bridge  and  a  ferry,  &c.  At  last,  I  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  I  would  be  charged  with  delay  if  I  waited  until  all  these  prelimi 
nary  arrangements  could  be  made ;  that  I  had  made  a  ferry  sufficient  to  bring 
over  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  section  of  artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  sixty  baggage  wagons,  and  that  I  thought  it  was  sufficient.  He  left  it  to 
me,  and  I  withdrew  General  Shields. 

Question.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  force  back  to  Fred 
ericksburg  to  move  below  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  felt  that  as  soon  as  the  plan  failed  that  the  President 
had  made,  we  at  once  should  proceed  to  Richmond. 

Question.  That  is,  when  the  opportunity  for  capturing  Jackson  had  gone  by 
and  you  were  only  in  pursuit  of  him,  you  felt  that  your  instructions  required 
you  to  bring  your  force  back  to  Fredericksburg,  so  as  to  move  down  below  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  was  working  most  industriously  at  that  when  this 
accident  happened  to  me  at  Manassas. 

I  will  mention  one  thing  here.  I  have  been  somewhat  censured,  as  I  have 
have  seen  in  the  public  prints,  because  of  General  Shields  having  been  taken 
away  from  General  Banks's  column.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  done 
because  I  clamored  for  re-enforcements  at  Fredericksburg  to  protect  me  against 
Jackson.  General  Shields  was  sent  to  me,  not  for  anything  at  Fredericksburg, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  down  to  re-enforce  General 
McClellan.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  re-enforcements  to  General  McClellan; 
that  was  all. 

Question.  General  Shields  was  withdrawn,  not  to  re-enforce  you,  but  to  re- 
enforce  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Question.  Was  it  withdrawn  from  General  Banks  at  your  instance  ? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  War  first  suggested  that  I  should  have  Shields's 
division.  General  Franklin's  division  had  been  taken  from  me  and  carried  off 
by  General  McClellan.  The  Secretary  of  War  in  speaking  of  it  said  :  "  I  will 
give  you  Shields's  division,  so  as  to  make  your  number  good."  It  was  at  his 
own  instance.  I  did  not  suggest  it  at  all.  It  was  done  simply  that  I  might 
take  down  the  largest  amount  of  men  that  could  be  spared,  so  as  to  make  this 
a  sure  and  speedy  thing  at  Richmond.  That  was  the  object,  so  far  as  I  know 
and  believe,  and  I  believe  I  know  all  about  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  corps  originally  1 

Answer.  It  was  ordered  by  the  President  that  I  should  have  four  divisions, 
which  would  give  me  about  40,000  men.  But  the  four  divisions  did  not  come 
to  me.  General  McClellan  worked  it  so  that  they  did  not  come  to  me.  He 
would  not  distribute  his  regulars,  but  kept  them  to  himself,  so  that  I  did  not 
get  the  four  divisions.  But  General  McClellan  promised  that  General  Mans 
field  should  come  to  me  and  make  the  four  divisions.  I  had,  in  fact,  three  di 
visions. 

Question.  How  much  had  you  when  you  moved  out  from  Mauassas  ? 

Answer.  I  had  three  divisions. 

Question.  Three  full  divisions? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  that  force  continue  with  you  all  the  way? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  withdrawn  from  you  ? 

Answer.  General  McCall's  division. 

Question.  How  much  did  that  leave  you  ? 

Answer.  Two  divisions ;  about  20,000  men. 

Question.  Was  that  force  increased  before  General  Shields's  division  reached 
you  1 

Answer  Yes,  sir,  by  a  force  that  came  over  from  General  Banks's  command. 
Abercrombie's  force,  of  which  I  had  a  regiment  to  make  up  two  regiments, 
making  a  brigade  under  General  Hartsup,  and  another  brigade  under  General 
Duryea,  and  then  a  brigade  Avas  formed  of  troops  sent  from  Washington  to 
Fredericksburg.  That  made  a  new  division,  which  was  at  iirst  put  under  Gen 
eral  Ord.  That  division  is  now  at  Manassas. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  command  before  Shields's  division 
came  to  you  ? 

Answer.  It  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  McCall,  King,  and  this  division  of 
Orel,  which  at  that  lime  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  a  cavalry 
brigade.  There  were  about  30,000  men  altogether.  Then  General  Shields 
came  with  about  11,000  men,  making  my  force  about  41,000  men. 

Question.  So  that  at  the  time  you  Avere  ready  to  move  from  Fredericksburg 
to  Richmond  you  had  a  little  over  40,000  men  under  you? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  And  that  is 
the  force  with  which  I  expected  to  march  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond. 
I  have  been  blamed  by  General  McClellan  and  his  friends  for  breaking  up  his 
army.  Now  the  President  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  sent  General 
Franklin  to  tell  General  McClellan  that  it  had  been  done  by  his  own  orders. 
Yet  the  public  prints,  instigated  by  the  friends  of  General  McClellan,  have  said 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  join  General  McClellan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  unaccount 
ably  waited  at  Fredericksburg,  and  did  not  go  down,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  go  down. 

Question.  You  have  stated  why  you  did  not  march  from  Fredericksburg  to 
re-enforce  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  ordered  to  the  valley. 

Question.  By  what  route  did  you  propose  to  go  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Almost  a  due  south  line,  by  way  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  telegraph 
road,  which  would  have  brought  me  through  Hanover  Court-House,  and  upon 
the  right  of  General  McClellan's  forces.  I  had  provided  my  troops  with  sub 
sistence,  consisting  of  hard  bread,  sugar,  salt,  and  coffee,  and  meat  on  the  hoof, 
for  five  days,  with  orders  that  in  addition  to  this  the  men  should  take  two  days' 
rations  in  their  haversacks,  making  seven  days'  provision  in  all.  I  intended  to 
break  off  my  connexion  with  Fredericksburg — not  to  keep  that  open  as  a  line 
of  supplies — but  when  I  got  down  there  to  change  my  line  of  supplies  to  the 
depots  on  the  York  river  that  were  furnishing  General  McClellan's  army.  The 
roads  at  the  time  I  expected  to  move  were  very  good.  I  went  over  a  large  part 
of  that  road  with  my  scouting  parties. 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  have  required  for  you  to  have  made  a 
junction  with  General  McClellan's  forces? 

Answer.  After  I  commenced  inarching  1 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  At  that 
time  General  McClellan's  right  wing  was  fifteen  miles  this  side  of  Richmond. 
That  would  have  made  it  fifty  miles  for  me  to  go — an  easy  four  days'  march — 
a  march  that  could  be  made  in  three  days,  and  one  which  cavalry  could  make 
in  jtwo  days. 

Question.  Are  there  any  natural  obstructions  in  the  way  of  that  march? 

Answer.  There  are  some  small  rivers  which  had  bridges ;  but,  supposing  that 
they  might  be  burned,  I  had  prepared  a  pontoon  train  to  take  with  me,  and 
meant  to  construct  bridges. 

Question.  What  were  the  probabilities  of  your  meeting  £he  enemy? 

Answer.  If  I  had  met  the  enemy  that  had  been  in  front  of  me,  I  should  have 
been  forty  thousand  against  twelve  thousand,  and  the  chances  were  that  they 
would  have  been  overcome.  And  they  felt  that  to  be  so  imminent  that  they  left 
the  Saturday  before.  I  was  to  go  on  Monday. 

Question.  So  that  you  apprehended  nothing  from  the  eriemy? 

Answer.  Nothing;  they  fled  with  some  considerable  precipitation 

Question.  Can  you  state  when  you  first  took  possession  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  time. 

Question.  Did  you  take  possession  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  in  your  power  to 
do  so? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  instantly. 

Question.  How  soon  did  you  commence  repairs  upon  it  ? 

Answer.  Immediately. 

Question.  How  far  is  that  road  now  completed? 

Answer.  I  repaired  the  wharf  at  Aquia  creek,  rebuilt  three  miles  of  the  road, 
built  bridges  across  Acaceek  creek,  Potomac  creek,  the  Rappahannock  river 
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and  the  Massaponix  river.  The  road  is  now  good  down  to  the  Massapouix, 
except  that  the  bridge  has  been  twice  carried  away  across  the  Rappahannock. 
The  road  is  now  in  order  only  as  far  as  Fredericksburg.  The  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  one  freshet,  and  rebuilt,  and  was  then  carried  away  the  second 
time. 

Question.  How  far  was  the  road  in  order  when  you  proposed  to  move  from 
Fredericksburg  to  re-enforce  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  Down  to  the  Massaponix  river,  twelve  miles  beyond  Fredericksburg. 
I  intended  to  use  the  railroad  only  for  supplies. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  first  received  orders  or  permission  to  go 
to  Richmond  with  your  command'? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  date  now.  I  can  give  it  as  soon  as  I  receive 
my  papers. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  days  elapsed  from  the  time  you  received 
that  permission  before  you  were  ordered  to  move  for  the  protection  of  the 
Shenandoah  valley  ? 

Answer.  I  was  ordered  to  move  on  Richmond  upon  the  arrival  of  General 
Shields's  division.  That  division  arrived  on  Friday,  I  think — it  may  have 
arrived  on  Thursday — without  his  ammunition.  The  ammunition  arrived  on 
Saturday,  and  we  were  to  move  on  the  Monday  following,  but  on  Sunday  we 
were  broken  up  by  orders  to  move  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Question.  By  the  way,  was  Colonel  Carroll  ordered  not  to  burn  the  bridge 
near  Port  Republic  'I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  by  General  Shields.     He  was  ordered  to  save  the  bridge. 
Question.  Ordered  to  do  so  by  General  Shields  ? 

Answer.  As  I  see  from  extracts  of  letters  from  General  Shields  to  him. 
Question.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  General  Shields,  or  anybody  else, 
on  that  point  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  General  Shields  writes  to  me  that  he  thought  the  bridge 
had  been  burned  five  weeks  before.  I  never  knew  there  was  a  bridge  there  ; 
yet  it  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  General  Shields  ordered  him  to  burn  the  bridge, 
and  I  ordered  him  to  save  it.  Colonel  Carroll  was  acting  under  General  Shields, 
and  I  gave  him  no  orders  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  or  to 
General  Shields,  in  relation  to  that  bridge. 

Question.  Had  the  movement  of  your  command  to  Fredericksburg,  in  ye../ 
judgment,  anything  to  do  with  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  ? 
Answer.  I  think  it  produced  it. 
Question.  Will  you  explain  ? 

Answer.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  there  had  been  no  impression  made  on 
the  front  at  Yorktown  sufficient  to  force  them  back.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
forced  back  from  Yorktown ;  they  abandoned  it.  I  heard  it  stated,  as  a  con 
versation  overheard  between  Mr.  Davis  and  ex-Senator  Gwin,  of  California, 
that  Mr.  Davis  had  sent  troops  from  North  Carolina — which  was  the  fact — up 
to  face  my  force,  so  as  £o  hold  them  in  check  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  settle 
the  question  down  at  Yorktown,  and  decide  whether  they  could  hold  McClellan 
at  Yorktown.  If  they  could  not  do  that,  then  they  would  take  time  enough  to 
bring  his  force  back,  and  save  his  force  up  towards  Fredericksburg.  This  con 
versation  was  reported  to  me,  by  an  intelligent  negro  man,  before  the  evacuation 
of  Yorktown  took  place;  it  took  place  immediately  afterwards.  When -I  came 
to  Fredericksburg  it  was  entirely  a  surprise  to  the  rebels.  They  had  only  two 
regiments  at  Richmond  and  this  observing  force  at  Fredericksburg,  which  was 
driven  panic-stricken  from  there.  It  was  re-enforced  by  two  brigades  sent  from 
North  Carolina,  and  stood  on  the  Massaponix,  and  held  that  place  long  enough 
to  settle  this  question  about  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown.  I  have  spoken  of 
this  several  times  before,  and  have  found  many  persons  who  have  taken  the 
same  view  as  myself.  It  is  a  matter  of  inference,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  admissions  from  the  other  side. 
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WASHINGTON,  June  30,  1862. 
General  IRVIN  McDowKLL:  examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  contemplated  immediately  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Manassas, 
and  the  subsequent  modifications  and  changes  of  that  plan  and  the  reasons  there 
for,  so  far  as  you  know  them  ? 

Answer.  Early  in  January  General  Franklin  and  myself  were  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  been  informed  by  General  McClellan,  that 
it  was  his  plan  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington,  by 
way  of  Annapolis,  to  go  thence  by  water  to  the  Lower  Rappahannock,  to 
Urbanna  or  Tappahaunock,  and  thence  across  the  country  by  rapid  marches  to 
Richmond,  crossing  the  Matapony  and  Pamunky  rivers.  I  have  since  been  told 
by  the  quartermaster  general,  that  he  was  to  have  sufficient  water  transportation 
to  move  55,000  men  at  a  time  to  the  places  above  named.  Subsequently  it  was 
proposed  as  a  preliminary  measure,  by  General  McClellan,  to  take  the  batteries 
on  the  Potomac  below  the  Occoquan,  but  that  was  abandoned.  After  much 
discussion,  it  was  finally  voted  by  a  council  of  general  officers — eight  to  four — 
on  .the  proposition  of  General  McClellan,  to  go  to  Annapolis  and  there  embark 
for  the  Rappahannock. 

Question.  The  vote  upon  sustaining  the  proposition  of  General  McClellan  was 
eight  to  four  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac 
should,  or  not,  first  be  taken ;  but  that  was  decided  not  to  be  indispensable. 
Before  any  movement  as  contemplated  was  made,  it  became  known  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Manassas  and  the  Potomac.  The  army  of  the  Poto 
mac  was  then  moved  to  the  front.  The  means  of  transportation  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Annapolis  were  then  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  the  plan  of  going  to 
the  Lower  Rappahannock  was  changed  to  going  by  way  of  the  York  and  James 
rivers,  up  the  peninsula.  In  going  by  way  of  the  Lower  Rappahannock,  it  was 
the  idea  of  General  McClellan  not  to  make  any  movement  likely  to  alarm  the 
enemy  at  Manassas  and  cause  them  to  leave  that  place,  as  he  wished  to  get  to 
the  Lower  Rappahannock  and  thence  across  to  Richmond  before  the  enemy 
could  reach  there  from  Manassas.  The  modification  of  going  by  way  of  the 
York  and  James  rivers  was  made  at  Fairfax  Court-House  as  the  safer,  surer 
way,  and  was  the  opinion  of  the  four  corps  commanders  and  of  General  McClel 
lan,  General  McClellan  saying  to  them  that  he  now  proposed  to  abandon  the  • 
plan  of  the  Lower  Rappahannock  for  that  of  the  route  up  the  peninsula. 

Question.  Did  that  plan  originate  with  the  four  corps  commanders  ;  did  they 
suggest  it  to  General  McClellan,  or  did  it  originate  with  General  McClellan? 

Answer.  I  think  the  conversation  took  place  in  this  way  :  it  is  a  matter  of 
memory  with  me ;  it  was  opened,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  by  General  Mc 
Clellan,  who  made  the  suggestion  to  the  four  corps  commanders,  and  then  left 
them  to  themselves. 

Question.  Then  General  McClellan  proposed  it  to  the  four  corps  commanders. , 
and  they  sustained  the  proposition  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it.  Whether  he  left  us,  or 
whether  he  came  back  to  us  several  times  and  talked  to  us,  I  am  not  certain. 

Question.  You  have  no  doubt  that  he  himself  originated  and  submitted  that 
modification  of  the  plan  ]  • 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  never  was  in  favor  of  this  Rappahannock  and  Ur 
banna  project  at  all ;  and  the  modification  of  going  by  the  way  of  the  York  and 
the  James  rivers  was  one  of  General  McClellaji's  own  suggestion. 
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Question.  And  lie  is  now,  and  has  been,  carrying  out  what  he  himself  pro 
posed,  and  not  what  anybody  has  forced  upon  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  understand  it.  The  plan  of  going  by  way  of  the 
peninsula  was  adopted,  as  I  recollect,  under  the  belief  that  sufficient  transporta 
tion  was  then  at  and  on  the  Avay  to  Alexandria ;  and  that  naval  co-operation 
would  be  had  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  and 
thus  enable  the  first  corps  to  be  thrown  above  that  place,  and  give  the  succeed 
ing  corps  the  use  of  the  York  river  to  West  Point,  for  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies.  But  it  was  found,  upon  moving  to  Alexandria,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  transportation  there  to  move  my  three  divisions,  and  but  enough  for 
one  division.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  have  the  transports  lie  idle,  it  was  de 
cided  to  move  one  of  Heintzelman's  divisions,  I  think,  and  have  it  go  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  so  as  to  threaten  Norfolk  ;  intending  to  move  my  corps  when  that 
transportation  should  have  returned,  and  other  transportation  should  have 
arrived  from  the  north.  And  it  was  also  ascertained  that  the  navy  was  not  in 
condition  at  that  time  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Yorktown.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  meeting  of  the  corps  commanders  in  relation  to  this  or  any 
of  the  succeeding  modifications. 

Question.  After  the  movement  by  way  of  the  peninsula  was  decided  upon  by 
General  McClellan,  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  your  corps  should  go  by  way 
of  the  Rappahannock,  or  any  other  route  than  up  the  York  or  James  river  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  was  thought  by  General  McClellan  that  my 
corps  might  have  to  go  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York  river,  and  turn  Gloucester 
in  that  direction. 

I  would  say  that  here  are  copies  of  certain  papers,  orders,  <Scc.,  which  I  desire 
to  have  appended  to  my  testimony  as  explanatory  of  my  course.  I  would 
remark  that  I  was  simply  anxious  to  extricate  myself  and  my  force  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  and  get  them  back  to  Fredericksburg,  that  I  might  resume, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  plan  of  moving  thence  on  towards  Richmond.  In  con 
nexion  with  that  I  would  refer  the  committee  to  these  papers,  copies  of  despatches, 
orders,  &c. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  April  11,  1862. 

SIR  :  For  the  present,  and  until  further  orders  from  this  department,  you  will 
consider  the  national  capital  as  especially  under  your  protection,  and  make  no 
movement  throwing  your  force  out  of  position  for  the  discharge  of  this  primary 
duty. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  IVar. 
Major  General  McDowELL,  Commanding. 

WASHINGTON,  April  23,  18G2. 

The  President  desires  that  you  should  not  throw  your  force  across  the  Rap 
pahannock  at  present,  but  that  you  should  get  your  bridges  and  transportation 
all  nearly  ready  and  wait  further  orders. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Major  General  McDowELL,  Aquia  Creek. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  RAPPAHANNOCK, 

Opposite  Fredericksburg,  May  11,  1862. 

Thank  you  for  your  friendly  telegram  of  this  morning,  just  received. 
The  reason  I  do  not  advance  is  not  the  strength  of  the  enemy.     I  know 
pretty  nearly  what  it  amounts  to.     You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  following 
order  of  the  Secretary,  under  which  I  am  still  acting,  and  which  is  as  follows : 
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"  The  President  desires  that  you  should  not  throw  your  force  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock  at  present,  but  that  you  should  get  your  bridges  and  transportation 
all  nearly  ready,  andtwait  further  orders." 

I  sent  General  Van  Rensselaer  (of  my  staff)  to  represent  the  condition  of 
things  here,  and  to  ask  permission  to  occupy  the  town,  so  as  to  at  least  guard 
stores  and  protect  Union  men. 

I  received  the  following : 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  has  given  me  authority  to  inform  you  that  you  can 
occupy  Fredericksburg  with  such  force  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  hold  it  for  defensive  purposes,  but  not  to  make  a  forward  movement." 

When  on  a  visit  here  the  Secretary  said  that  as  soon  as  my  forces  should 
arrive  the  President  would  give  me  leave  to  go  forward. 

I  have  been  doing  all  I  could  to  get  them  forward,  feeling  fully  the  force  of 
all  you  have  said.  I  have  obstacles  which  you  will  appreciate  in  getting  a 
channel  of  supply,  to  wit :  the  rebuilding  of  long  and  high  railroad  bridges, 
and  relaying  the  road.  I  have  only  means  for  supplying  my  force  at  this, point 
even  from  day  to  day.  I  am  trying  to  improve  this  all  I  can.  This  is  not  bril 
liant,  I  know,  but  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  as  things  now  are.  I  would  now  go 
against  the  enemy,  and  he  will  do  as  you  say,  retreat,  and  when  he  has  re 
treated  I  would  have  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  feed  my  soldiers.  You  gentle 
men  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  question  of  supplies  and  the  difficulties  in 
getting  them  forward.  I  see  McClellan  reports  himself  in  advance  of  his  sup 
plies,  and  my  enthusiastic  general  of  division,  Shields,  is  in  the  same  trouble. 
In  order  not  to  wait  for  the  railroad,  I  have  .sent  to  General  Meigs  for  150 
wagons,  so  that  when  the  railroad  is  done  to  this  place,  which  will  be  Wednes 
day,  I  will  be  able  to  do  something  even  with  what  I  have,  if  I  have  the  per 
mission  to  try. 

Pardon  this  long  explanation,  but  I  am  anxious  you  should  continue  to  think 
well  of  me. 

IliVIN  McDOWELL,  Major  General 

P.  H.  WATSON, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.',  May  17,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Upon  being  joined  by  Shields's  division  you  will  move  upon 
Richmond  by  the  general  route  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad, 
co-operating  with  the  forces  under  General  McClellan,  now  threatening  Rich 
mond  from  the  line  of  the  Pamunkey  and  York  rivers.  While  seeking  to 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  communication  between  your  left  wing  and  the 
right  wing  of  General  McClellan,  you  will  hold  yourself  always  in  such  a  posi 
tion  as  to  cover  the  capital  of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  by  any  large* 
body  of  the  rebel  forces. 

General  McClellan  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  instructions,  and 
will  be  directed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  establish  communication  with 
your  left,  and  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  from  leaving 
Richmond,  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  column  before  a  junction  between  the 
two  armies  is  effected. 

A  copy  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  your  force  is  an 
nexed. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major  General  McDowELL, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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[Copy  of  instructions  to  General  McClellan.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  May  17,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  Your  despatch  to  the  President  asking  re-enforcements  has  been 
received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  capital  entirely,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  junction 
between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  York  rivers  than  by  a  land  march. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at 
the  earliest  moment,  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route. 

He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  a  position  to  cover  the  capital  from 
all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in  communication  with 
your  right,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  communica 
tion  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  it  is  believed  that 
this  communication  can  be  safely  established  either  north  or  south  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  river. 

In  any  event  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces 
from  leaving  Richmond  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  upon  General  Mc 
Dowell. 

He  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Major  General  McDowell  are  with  this. 

The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  provided  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earnest  call  for  re-enforcements  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-operate  in 
the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the 
city  of  Washington;  and  you  will  give  no  orders,  either  before  or  after  your 
junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this  city. 

You  and  he  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  aa 
frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient  co-operation. 

When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must  be 
drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be  prepared 
to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  orders  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of  the  de 
partment  of  the  Rappahannock  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Major  General  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  before  Richmond. 

Memorandum  for  the  President. 

The  enemy's  forces  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General  McDow 
ell's  advance,  have  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat  the  road  to  Richmond. 
If,  in  conjunction  with  General  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson, 
Major  General  McClellan  can  send  a  force  from  his  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies  from  Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  two  forks  of 
the  Pamunkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  will  prevent  the  army  now 
opposed  to  him  from  receiving  an  accession  to  its  numbers  of  nearly  15,000 
men ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  saving  the  bridges,  he  will  secure  a  line  of  railroad 
communication  for  his  supplies  that  will  greatly  facilitate  his  operations  in  a 
country  where,  as  he  reports,  a  little  rain  makes  the  roads  impassable. 

IRVIN  McDOWELL,  Major  General 
Rep.  Com.  108 18 
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WASHINGTON,  May  24,  1862. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  McDowELL  :  In  view  of  the  operations  of  the  enemy  on 
the  line  of  General  Banks,  the  President  thinks  the  whole  force  you  designed 
to  move  from  Fredericksburg  should  not  be  taken  away,  and  he  therefore  directs 
that  one  brigade,  in  addition  to  what  you  designed  to  leave  at  Fredericksburg, 
should  be  left  there.  This  brigade  to  be  the  least  effective  of  your  command. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


WASHINGTON,  May  24,  1862. 

General  Fremont  has  been  ordered  by  telegraph  to  move  from  Franklin  on 
Harrisonburg  to  relieve  General  Banks  and  capture  or  destroy  Jackson  and 
EwelPs  force.  You  are  instructed,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  movement 
on  Richmond,  to  put  20,000  men  in  motion  at  once  for  the  Shenandoah,  moving 
on  the  line,  or  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad.  Your  object 
will  be  to  capture  the  forces  of  Jackson  and  Ewell,  either  in  co-operation  with 
General  Fremont,  or,  in  case  want  of  supplies  or  of  transportation  interferes  with 
his  movement,  it  is  believed  that  the  force  with  which  you  move  will  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  alone.  The  information  thus  far  received 
here  makes  it  probable  that  if  the  enemy  operates  actively  against  General 
Banks  you  will  not  be  able  to  count  upon  much  assistance  from  him,  but  may 
even  have  to  release  him.  Reports  received  this  moment  are  that  Banks  is 
fighting  with  Ewell  eight  miles  from  Winchester. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McDowELL. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK, 

Opposite  Fredericksburg,  May  24,  1862. 

I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent,  and,  perhaps, 
as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  some 
thing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  your  remark  that  everything 
now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  my  movement.  I  beg  to  say  that 
co-operation  between  General  Fremont  and  myself,  to  cut  off  Jackson  and  Ewell, 
is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a  practical  impossibility;  next,  that 
I  am  entirely  beyond  helping  distance  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or 
vigor  will  avail  so  far  as  he  is  concerned ;  next,  that  by  a  glance  at  the  map  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces  up  the  valley  is  shorter 
than  mine  to  go  against  him.  It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to 
get  to  the  valley  by  the  route  which  will  give  it  food  and  forage,  and  by  that 
time  the  enemy  will  have  retired. 

I  shall  gain  nothing  for  you  there  and  shall  lose  much  for  you  here.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  on  personal  grounds  that  I  have  a  heavy  heart  in  the  matter, 
but  that  I  feel  it  throws  us  all  back;  and  from  Richmond  north  we  shall  have 
all  our  large  masses  paralyzed,  and  shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  just 
accomplished. 

I  have  ordered  General  Shields  to  commence  the  movement  by  to-morrow 
morning.  A  second  division  will  follow  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  I  understand  you  aright,  that  you  wished  that  I  personally  should  accom 
pany  this  expedition? 

Very  respectfully, 

IRVIN  MCDOWELL, 

Major  General. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 
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WASHINGTON,  May  24,  1862. 

I  am  highly  gratified  by  your  alacrity  in  obeying  my  order.  The  change 
was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  you,  or  to  any  one.  Everything 
now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  your  movement. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McDowELL. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK, 

Opposite  Fredericksburg,  May  24,  1862. 

I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent,  and,  per 
haps,  as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  something  in  relation  to  the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  your  remark  that 
everything  now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  my  movement. 

I  beg  to  say  that  co-operation  between  General  Fremont  and  myself,  to  cut  off 
Jackson  and  Ewell,  is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  is  not  a  practicable 
impossibility;  next,  that  I  am  entirely  beyond  helping  distance  of  General 
Banks,  and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  avail  so  far  as  he  is  concerned ;  next,  that 
by  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's 
forces  up  the  valley  is  shorter  than  mine  to  go  against  him.  It  will  take  a  week 
or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to  the  valley  by  the  route  which  will  give  it  food 
and  forage,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy  wTill  have  retired. 

IRVIN  MCDOWELL, 

Major  General. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 

WASHINGTON,  May  25,  1862. 

Intelligence  received  this  morning  shows  that  General  Banks  has  been  attacked 
in  force  at  Winchester  and  is  retreating  towards  Harper's  Ferry.  The  entire 
forces  of  Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Johnson  are  operating  against  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  Vanderbilt  was  ordered  up  to  Aquia  creek  yesterday  with  a  view  to  bring 
up  some  force  by  the  river  from  your  command.  You  had  better  have  a  regi 
ment  ready  to  embark  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  movement  ordered  yester 
day  should  be  pressed  forward  with  all  speed.  The  President  thinks  your  field 
of  operations  at  the  present  is  the  one  he  has  indicated. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
General  McDowELL. 


[Confidential.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington,  June  8,  1862. 

SIR:  I  enclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  manuscript  copy  of  "General 
Orders,  No.  62." 

Instructions  have  been  sent  to  Major  General  Fremont  to  order  the  cavalry 
force  known  as  Bayard's  cavalry  brigade,  with  the  artillery  and  battalion  of 
Bucktail  rifles,  to  join  your  command  at  Fre'dericksburg. 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  you  operate  with  the  residue  of  your  force  as  speedily  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  Major  General  McClellan,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you. 

McCall's  division,  which  has  been  by  previous  order  directed  towards  Rich- 
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raond  by  water,  will  still  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
will  coine  under  your  orders  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  Gen 
eral  McClellan. 

General  Fremont  is  instructed  to  take  post  with  his  main  force  near  Harrison- 
burg,  to  guard  against  operations  of  the  enemy  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah,  and  General  Banks  to  take  position  in  force  at  or  near  Front  Royal,  on 
the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  an  advance  at  Luray  or  other 
points  in  supporting  distance  of  General  Fremont,  and  also  to  occupy  the  former 
positions  of  General  Geary  on  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  as  far  as 
the  Manassas  Junction. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General. 
Major  General  I.  McDowELL, 

United  States  Volunteers,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON,  July  8,  1862. 
General  JOHN  POPE  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer,  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  now  commanding  the  army 
of  Virginia. 

Question.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Answer.  It  includes  the  forces  that  were  under  General  Fremont  in  the 
mountain  department,  the  forces  under  General  Banks  in  the  department  of 
the  Shenandoah,  the  forces  under  General  McDowall  in  the  department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  the  forces  within  the  intrenchments  here  and  around 
Washington  city. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  amount  of  troops  now  un 
der  your  command,  and  the  objects  you  have  in  view  to  accomplish  what  is 
being  done,  and  about  to  be  done  with  that  force  ? 

Answer.  I  have  a  movable  force,  aside  from  the  few  troops  that  are  here 
around  Washington  and  in  the  intrenchments,  of  about  43,000  men.  That 
is  exclusive,  also,  of  a  small  force  that  is  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  too  far 
from  the  seat  of  operations  here  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  present  service.  This 
command,  when  concentrated,  was  designed  by  me,  when  I  first  came  here 
and  learned  the  condition  of  things,  and  before  the  late  reverses  before  Rich 
mond,  to  have  marched  upon  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  thence  upon 
Richmond  upon  the  western  side  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  that 
march,  I  intended  to  destroy  the  railroads  from  Charlottesville  to  Lyrichburg, 
and  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg  ;  then  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  I  proposed  to  aid  the  forces  there  in  every  possible  way  in  the 
reduction  of  that  place.  That  is  what  I  proposed  in  the  beginning. 

The  reverses  which  have  occurred  within  a  few  days  there,  and  which 
have  caused  the  retreat  of  our  forces  to  a  point  from  which  they  are  not 
accessible  from  this  direction,  and  which  by  interposing  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy  between  them  and  Washington  may  perhaps  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  capital  here,  has  made  it  necessary  to  make  some  other  disposition 
of  my  forces.  I  am  therefore  now  assembling  them  at  points  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  at  the  outlets  of  the  passes  into  the  Shenandoah 
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valley,  and  at  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  some  25  or  30  miles 
south  of  Front  Royal,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  passes  leading  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  occupying  Culpeper  Court- 
House  with  cavalry,  and  a  point  20  miles  in  front  in  the  direction  of  Rich 
mond  ;  so  that,  in  case  any  of  the  enemy's  troops  succeed  in  penetrating 
into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  occupy  such  a  position  that,  by  march 
ing  upon  Gordonsville,  I  have  a  shorter  distance  to  march  than  they  will 
have  in  turning  back,  and  shall  be  able  to  cut  them  off  completely.  At  the 
same  time  I  shall  be  in  such  a  position  that  in  case  the  enemy  should  ad 
vance  in  any  considerable  force  towards  Washington,  I  shall  be  able  to 
concentrate  all  my  forces  for  the  defence  of  this  place  ;  which  I  propose  to 
defend  not  by  standing  on  the  defensive  at  all,  or  confronting  the  enemy 
and  intrenching  myself;  but  I  propose  to  do  it  by  laying  off  on  his 
flanks  and  attacking  him  from  the  moment  that  he  crosses  the  Rappahan- 
nock,  day  and  night,  until  his  forces  are  destroyed,  or  mine. 

I  have  no  apprehension,  with  my  troops  stationed  in  that  position,  although 
I  have  but  43,000  men,  that  even  80,000  of  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  get 
to  Washington  at  all.  I  have  a  small  force  intrenched  at  Winchester,  for 
the  protection  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  there,  and  partly  to  protect 
the  railroad  there,  more  at  the  request  of  General  Wool  than  because  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  there  ;  with  that  exception  my  whole  com 
mand  is  being  now  concentrated,  and  is  now  in  the  immediate  neighbor 
hood  of  the  points  I  have  designated.  They  have  all  been  marching  for  the 
last  four  or  five  days,  and  some  of  them  are  now  encamped  where  1  intend  to 
place  them,  and  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  in  the  places  assigned  them  by  to 
morrow. 

Question.  What  will  then  be  the  distance  of  the  main  body  of  your  forces 
from  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  It  will  be  a  long  distance;  probably  60  miles.  I  would  very 
gladly  march  upon  Richmond  with  the  force  I  have,  but  that  the  forces  of 
General  McClellan  are  so  placed  as  to  be  20  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Rich 
mond,  so  that  the  enemy,  if  they  have  anything  like  the  force  they  are  sup 
posed  to  have — and  I  suppose  they  have  a  large  force,  judging  from  the 
battles  of  the  last  few  days — would  be  able  to  come  out  and  overwhelm  the 
small  force  I  have  before  General  McClellan's  army  would  be  able  to  hear  or 
know  anything  at  all  about  it;  and  as  I  am  made  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  city  here,  I  scarcely  feel  justified  in  running  the  hazard  1  would  do 
in  that  case. 

Question.  The  position  you  are  now  taking  is  the  one  which  you  deem  the 
best  to  occupy  for  the  time  being  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  position  quite  near  to  the  southern  outlet  of  the 
valley,  quite  near  to  the  lines  where  they  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
entering  the  valley,  and  where  I  shall  be  within  striking  distance  of  the 
lines  of  their  access  to  the  valley. 

Question.  Is  not  that  also  the  easiest  point  to  defend  the  valley  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  greatly  the  best.  The  mistake  has  been  in  keeping 
the  troops  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  instead  of  interposing  them  be- 
twen  the  enemy  and  the  valley.  I  have  supposed  that  the  best  point  at 
which  to  interpose  our  troops  is  between  Richmond  and  the  valley  itself 

Question.  What  will  be  the  number  of  troops  left  in  the  intrenchments 
about  Washington  ? 

Answer.  In  numbers,  they  will  be  about  12,000;  in  condition,  they  are  very 
poor  indeed.  They  consist  of  new  regiments,  perfectly  raw,  and  broken 
fragments  of  old  regiments  sent  here  to  recruit.  The  force  is  not  an  effect 
ive  one  by  any  means. 
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Question.  So  that  the  defence  of  the  capital  will  depend  upon  your  army  ? 

Answer.  Largely  upon  operations  in  the  valley.  But  I  tell  you  that 
unless  the  enemy  have  force  enough  in  Richmond  to  be  aj)le  to  detach  at 
least  100,000  men,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  to  this  city.  If  they 
were  to  send  so  large  a  force  as  that  against  it,  it  would  be  very  trouble 
some. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Are  you  placing  your  force  with  regard  to  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  towards  this  city  as  well  as  towards  the  valley  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.   So  that  in  either  case  you  would  be  within  striking  distance  ? 
By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Is  it  your  design  to  act  upon  the  defensive  alone  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all. 

Question.  So  that  you  mean  to  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  to  attack  them  at  all  times  that  I  can  get  the  opportu 
nity.  If  I  was  to  confront  them  with  the  force  that  I  have,  and  go  to  build 
ing  intrenchments,  &c.,  they  could  flank  me  on  either  side,  and  force  me 
back  without  my  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance  of  any  consequence. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  send  a  large  force  this  way,  if  the 
command  of  General  McClellan  be  in  a  perilous  condition,  or  where  it  can 
be  held  by  more  considerable  force  and  prevented  from  coming  out.  They 
may  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely  that  they  will  attempt  to  move 
on  this  place  just  now.  But  if  they  should  come  this  way  with  a  very  large  force, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  sort  of  defence  of  Washington  at  all  I  can  afford, 
with  the  force  I  have,  is  to  lie  off  upon  the  flanks  of  their  army  and  attack  them 
day  and  night  at  unexpected  times  and  places,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
advancing.  It  will  be  hard  work,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  else  so  likely 
to  prevail  against  them. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  you  not  in  all  these  movements  feel  embarrassed  with 
the  knowledge  that  while  you  are  moving  forward  on  the  enemy  you  are 
looked  upon  as  the  protector  of  the  capital  here  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  would  be  doing  the  best 
I  know  to  effect  that  object.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to 
protect  the  capital,  that  I  should  interpose  myself  between  the  enemy  and 
the  place  itself — in  fact,  it  would  be  the  very  worst  policy  to  do  so  now;  for 
wherever  I  could  put  myself,  they  could  place  themselves  between  me  and 
the  capital  by  attacking  my  flanks.  By  laying  off  on  their  flanks,  if  they 
should  have  only  40,000  or  50,000  men,  I  could  whip  them.  If  they  should 
have  70,000  or  80,000  men,  I  would  attack  their  flanks  and.  force  them,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  me,  to  follow  me  out  into  the  mountains,  which  would  be 
what  you  would  want,  I  should  suppose.  They  could  not  march  on  Wash 
ington  with  me  lying  with  such  a  force  as  that  on  their  flanks.  I  should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  with  my  force,  to  dis 
pose  of  them  in  that  way.  There  is  a  sufficient  force  in  the  intrenchments 
here  to  protect  the  city  against  any  sudden  dash  upon  it,  even  of  a  consid 
erable  force. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  here  ? 

Answer.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  they  are  in  a  very  good  condition, 
well  cared  for,  and  with  a  considerable  force  of  artillerists  in  them  to  work 
the  guns.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  they  are  not  in  so  good  condition. 
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Question.  Are  they  well  furnished  with  all  the  appointments  necessary  to 
render  them  effective  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  «ir;  they  are  in  very  good  condition  in  that  respect. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  And  the  intention  is,  as  new  men  come  in,  to  strengthen  the 
force  here  still  further  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  so,  though  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  instead  of  undertaking  to  man  the  fortifica 
tions  here  again,  to  strengthen  the  armies  in  the  field,  so  that  they  could 
take  the  offensive. 

Question.  You  do  not  think  it  should  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
government  to  again  undertake  merely  to  protect  Washington  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  best  way  to  defend  Washington  is  to  attack 
Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  you  not  be  in  a  far  better  condition  to  attack  Richmond 
successfully  if  you  had  the  army  on  James  river  somewhere  on  this  side  of 
Richmond? 

Answer.  Altogether  better.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  causes 
that  induced  the  movement  upon  the  peninsula  with  that  force;  but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  we  better  have  made  our  movement  upon  Rich 
mond  direct  from  Washington.  We  should  then  have  been  able  to  have 
moved  the  whole  force  from  here,  for  our  movement  would,  at  all  times, 
have  covered  this  place;  that  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to  have  left 
Richmond  and  evacuate  the  entire  State,  or  it  would  have  forced  their 
troops  down  upon  the  peninsula  between  those  two  great  rivers,  where  they 
could  have  been  captured  or  starved  to  death.  I  think  dividing  up  our 
forces  to  accomplish  such  an  object  as  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

Question.  By  keeping  that  army  up  here  to  operate,  they  could  all  have 
left  the  city  with  safety  to  move  upon  Richmond? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  every  man  of  them.  The  difficulty  now  is,  that  we 
cannot  take  the  troops  now  here  down  there  without  leaving  Washington 
perfectly  open  to  attack.  If  that  army  was  between  us  and  Richmond  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  re-enforce  it  with  all  the  troops  here. 

Question.  Can  you  now,  in  any  way,  fix  upon  any  definite  time  when  you 
and  General  McClellan  can  both  act  together? 

Answer.  That  kind  of  mixed  operations  are  always  very  difficult. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question. .  Is  it  difficult  to  move  two  forces  upon  the  same  place  to  meet 
and  act  at  the  same  time  ? 

Answer.  It  is  very  difficult.  Your  two  armies  should  be  commanded  by 
generals  of  the  same  character  and  manner  of  operations,  for  one  thing. 

Question.  And  the  means  of  the  movement  also  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  operations  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  such  movements  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  enemy  will  remain  in  the  same  place.  Operations  like  that,  where  you 
have  to  move  for  a  great  distance,  are  more  than  uncertain.  If  the  army 
now  on  the  other  side  of  Richmond  were  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  a  battle,  with  a  force  advancing  from  this  side,  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  such  a  movement.  But  they  are  so  far  on  the  other  side 
that  a  battle  for  a  week  might  be  fought  in  front  of  them  and  they  not  know 
it.  They  have  no  telegraph  to  our  army  on  the  James  river,  and  are  not 
likely  to  have  it  again.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  a  line  there, 
for  the  present  at  least. 
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By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  beet  way  to  bring  that 
army  up  here,  so  that  it  might  unite  with  your  army  and  go  upon  Richmond 
from  this  side  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would.  I  expressed  that  opinion  to  the  President  a 
week  ago. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  To  what  point  would  you  bring  that  army  ? 
Answer.  Anywhere  in  this  neighborhood.     I  think  to  Aquia  creek  would 
be  well. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Do  you  think,  as  a  military  man,  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
supplies  being  cut  off  from  General  McClellan's  army  by  way  of  the  James 
river  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  very  certain  to  be  cut  off.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  can  prevent  it. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  a  natural  thing  for  the  enemy  to  endeavor  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  there  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  will  do  it;  it  is  utterly  im 
possible  for  the  gunboats  to  prevent  it.  Therein  consists  the  danger  of  that 
army. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  If  that  army  is  to  be  removed,  the  more  speedily  it  is  removed 
the  better  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  safe  for  them  to  undertake  to  move  that  army 
now,  as  they  have  not  transportation  enough  there  for  that  purpose  ?  Might 
not  the  enemy  attack  them  ? 

Answer.  They  would  undoubtedly  attack  them  all  the  time;  at  least,  I 
suppose  they  would  do  it.  But  they  might  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  that 
army  there,  and  let  them  go.  But  the  probabilities  are  that  they  would 
attack.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  not  one  of  mere  safety,  but  one  of  rela 
tive  safety  in  pursuing  two  plans.  That  army  can  stay  there  as  it  is  as  long 
as  it  can  keep  the  river  communication  free.  The  instant  that  is  closed,  of 
course  the  army  must  either  surrender  or  fight  its  way  out.  The  question 
is,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  the  enerny  to  close  up  the  navigation  of  that 
river  ?  I  think  they  can  do  it  in  a  very  little  while.  And  when  that  is  done, 
the  army  perishes  or  capitulates,  unless  it  can  fight  its  way  out. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Cannot  the  army  be  thrown  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  James 
river  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  a  difficult  operation  to  cross  a  large  river  like  the 
James  river  in  face  of  an  enemy  occupying  both  banks  of  it.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  most  hazardous  operation  of  all.  It  is  a  question  that  is  sur 
rounded  by  difficulties — that  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  that  army.  It 
is  one  that  those  on  the  ground  are,  perhaps,  better  able  to  decide  than  those 
at  a  distance.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  enemy  can  close 
the  navigation  of  the  James  river.  I  think  I  am  not. 

Question.  They  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  without  much  diffi 
culty  ? 

Answer.  There  may  be  circumstances  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  ac 
quainted.  It  may  be  that  there  are  circumstances  surrounding  our  army 
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there  that  would  make  it  possible  for  it  to  cross  the  James  river  and  retreat 
upon  Norfolk.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  things  down  there  to  be 
able  to  say  as  to  that.  I  should  suppose,  however,  that  with  that  great 
river  still  open,  with  the  command  of  a  large  number  of  transports,  the  safest 
way  would  be  to  proceed  down  the  river;  for,  while  crossing  a  great  river 
like  that,  you  are  in  constant  danger  of  having  your  rear  attacked.  You 
run  the  same  risk  exactly  that  you  would  in  embarking,  without  the  safety 
of  having  them  on  the  river  in  boats  to  begin  with.  And  then  it  would  be 
a  long  operation  to  go  down  to  Norfolk,  even  supposing  that  you  got  the 
army  safely  across  the  river;  and  the  instant  that  army  would  be  removed 
from  there,  and  undertake  to  retreat  upon  Norfolk,  I  presume  the  larger  por 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  rebels  would  be  thrown  in  this  direction  at  once,  and 
without  any  delay. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  And  the  enemy  could  come  here  quicker  than  our  army  then 
could? 

Answer.  A  great  deal  quicker. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  of  removing  our  army  from  here, 
in  the  first  place,  down  to  the  peninsula,  that  the  enemy  could  come  here 
quicker  than  we  could  get  our  army  back  here  again  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  In  the  event  that  we  should  determine  to  move  our  army  back 
to  Aquia  creek,  would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rebels  to  reach  here 
quicker  than  we  could  bring  that  army  back  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  quicker  than  the  whole  of  it  could  be  brought  here. 
But  a  sufficient  force  could  be  brought  around  in  time  to  prevent  their 
making  any  considerable  progress. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  That  is,  taking  into  account  your  force  being  here  to  join  what 
might  be  brought  up  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Would  not  the  rebels,  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  they  were 
relieved  from  McClellan's  army,  move  on  Washington  ? 

Answer.  The  chances  are  that  they  would  do  so. 

Question.  That  is.  would  not  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  be  their 
best  move  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would.  But  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  account,  when  you  come  to  calculate  upon  their  movements,  that  might 
perhaps  lead  one  to  have  a  different  opinion  about  the  matter.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  would  move  upon  Washington  in  any  event.  I  think  that 
is  very  doubtful. 

Question.  You  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  wish  or 
intention  to  do  so? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is,  very.  They  have  not  now  the  means  of  communi 
cation  that  they  had  while  lying  out  here  at  Manassas.  The  railroads  that 
they  then  had  are  now  destroyed,  so  that  they  cannot  use  them.  They  would 
find  much  difficulty  in  moving  and  sustaining  a  large  body  of  troops  on  this 
side  of  the  Rappahannock.  What  they  would  do  they  would  have  to  do 
very  soon  indeed — in  a  very  few  days.  I  myself  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  will  move  any  of  their  troops  in  this  direction  at  all,  even  if  they  sue- 
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ceed  in  removing  General  McClellan's  army  from  where  it  now  is.  They 
might  come  up  as  far  as  Fredericksburg,  but  I  doubt  even  that. 

Question.  Are  there  any  troops  that  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  west  and 
brought  here,  so  as  to  co-operate  against  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  can  only  say  what  I  know  General  Halleck  thinks,  and  that  is, 
that  troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  there  without  endangering  the  coun 
try  we  have  acquired  by  conquest  there.  He  thinks  we  could  not  withdraw 
any  force  from  there  without  giving  up  at  least  Western  Tennessee,  and,  of 
course,  with  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

Question.  So  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  troops  we  have  here,  and  the 
troops  to  be  raised,  to  operate  against  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  difficulties  will  increase  around  the 
western  army  with  every  day  of  delay  here.  I  think  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  matters  quiet  there  now  than  it  was  when  I  first  left. 

Question.  Does  that  result  from  the  moral  effect  of  the  disaster  before 
Richmond  ? 

Answer.  It  will  encourage  them,  and  with  any  delay  here  they  will  to 
some  extent  get  over  their  repulse  there;  and  if  there  is  a  long  delay  here, 
it  may  induce  the  rebels  out  west  to  rise  up  behind  us  in  Kentucky,  Mis 
souri,  and  Tennessee;  perhaps  not  in  any  great  force. 

Question.  If  Richmond  could  have  been  taken  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  or 
some  time  not  long  after  your  successes  in  the  west,  is  it  not  more  than 
probable  that  it  would  have  ended  the  rebellion  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  have  done  so  in  the  western  country  entirely; 
the  whole  people  there,  the  secessionists,  were  very  much  dejected  and  di 
spirited,  and  when  I  left  Corinth  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  contest. 
They  seemed  to  have  little  hope  of  making  any  further  successful  resistance 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  And  they  would  have  made  no  further  resistance  had  we 
marched  our  army  down  and  crushed  theirs  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not. 

Question.  Suppose  that  you  had  the  army  that  was  here  on  the  first  day 
of  March  last,  over  200,000  strong,  do  you  suppose  you  would  find  any  ob 
stacle  to  prevent  your  marching  from  here  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  not.  I  have  never  seen  that  army;  but  if  it  be 
the  army  they  say  it  was,  it  seems  to  me  it  was  powerful  enough  to  have 
gone  anywhere.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  our  successes  in  the  west  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never  had  anything  but  entire  harmony 
in  our  forces.  There  has  always  been  a  harmonious  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  there  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called  into 
service.  They  have  labored  under  a  great  many  disadvantages,  but  they 
have  always  pursued  an  aggressive  policj'  from  the  beginning. 

Question.  So  far  as  materiel  was  concerned,  you  were  indifferently  sup 
plied,  compared  with  the  army  in  the  east  ? 

Answer.  We  had  nothing,  you  might  say;  I  have  seen  men  go  into  action 
there  with  the  locks  of  their  muskets  tied  on  with  strings.  I  have  seen 
them  wearing  overcoats  to  hide  their  nakedness,  as  they  had  no  pantaloons. 
When  I  left  there,  there  were  some  troops  that  had  been  there  over  a  year, 
and  yet  had  but  two  or  three  ambulances  to  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

Question.  It  was  all  appropriated  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  say  what  became  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  an 
existence;  at  least  we  never  saw  it.  Our  troops  suffered  very  much,  and  I 
must  say  that  it  was  understood  by  them  to  have  been  from  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 
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WASHINGTON,  July  10,  1862. 
URIAH  H.  PAINTER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  I  reside,  when  at  home,  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been,  for  the  last  year,  corresponding  for  the  "Philadel 
phia  Inquirer"  newspaper. 

Question.  Have  you  been  down  on  the  peninsula  with  General  McClellan's 
army? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  you  go  there  ? 

Answer.  I  went  down  there  on  the  2d  or  3d  day  of  April  last — -just  after 
the  army  marched  up  to  Warwick  Court-House.  I  landed  at  Ship  Point, 
and  joined  the  army  before  they  went  up  to  Yorktown,  and  have  been  with 
them  ever  since,  until  about  the  22d  or  23d  of  June,  I  think  it  was,  when 
I  came  here. 

Question.  Have  you  generally  been  in  the  front  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  what  is  termed  the  front  ;  I  have  been  out  there  the 
whole  time.  From«the  time  we  lay  there  at  Yorktown  I  went  with  the  ad 
vance  guard  all  the  way  up  the  peninsula,  and  was  out  as  near  the  front  as 
I  could  get  until  I  left. 

Question.  Did  you  give  much  attention  to  ascertaining  the  forces  there — 
the  two  armies  ? 

Answer.  I  always  made  that  one  of  my  first  inquiries,  whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  get  information,  from  deserters,  from  contrabands,  or 
in  any  way  from  the  rebel  army.  I  always  made  that  an  important  point. 

Question.  When  you  first  went  there  what  was  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  armies,  as  near  as  you  could  ascertain,  and  also  at  different  times 
after  that? 

Answer.  At  the  time  when  we  first  went  up  near  Yorktown,  I  always 
supposed,  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that  the  rebels  had  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  though  they  claimed  to  have  30,000  to  40,000  men. 
They  at  once  commenced  bringing  in  re-enforcements.  We  could,  nearly 
every  day,  see  them  coming  down  York  river  and  landing  at  the  wharf ; 
and  we  had  reports  from  contrabands  of  their  marching  down  from  Wil- 
liamsburg.  They  continued  to  bring  down  re-enforcements  until  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  they  commenced  to  evacuate  Yorktown  ;  then 
they  stopped  bringing  down  re-enforcements,  and  marched  deliberately  away. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  at  that  time,  as  near  as  you  could  tell? 

Answer.  We  had  something  over  100,000  men.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  number.  I  know  it  was  more  than  double  their  force  when  it  first  went 
up.  But  the  enemy  increased  their  force  to  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand, 
although  some  set  it  down  at  70,000  or  75,000  men  before  they  commenced 
to  evacuate.  They  always  admitted  that  we  had  a  larger  army  than  theirs. 

Question.  Up  to  what  time? 

Answer.  They  always  admitted  it.  I  never  found  a  rebel  of  any  intelli 
gence,  any  officer,  or  any  one,  who  did  not  admit  that  they  were  inferior  to 
us  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  everything.  That  is,  that  was  their  idea;  that 
was  their  understanding  of  the  matter.  Of  course,  they  did  not  know 
what  our  force  was  exactly.  I  heard  they  were  evacuating  Yorktown 
several  days  before  the  last  of  them  left. 

Question.  How  did  you  hear  that  ? 

Answer.  A  man  came  in  from  near  Lee's  Mills,  who  was  servant  to  one  of 
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their  officers;  I  forget  of  what  regiment  now.  He  had  been  the  day  before 
out  some  two  miles  and  a  half  back;  he  told  about  their  moving  their  trans 
portation,  and  such  things,  back  out  of  the  way,  from  three  to  four  miles. 
He  knew  it  had  gone  that  far,  but  coulc^  not  tell  how  much  further  it  had 
gone;  and  we  kept  getting  information  day  after  day  confirming  that. 

I  finally  went  to  General  Marcy,  of  General  McClellan's  staff,  and  told 
him  the  rebels  were  all  going  away  from  there.  He  said  that  it  was  not  so; 
that  they  had  positive  intelligence  to  the  contrary;  that  they  were  going  to 
make  a  desperate  fight  there. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  that  they  were  making  the  evacuation  they 
kept  up  a  continual  fire — a  kind  of  loose  fire,  not  a  direct  fire  at  any  par 
ticular  point,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  accomplish  some  particular  object, 
but  a  random  fire  all  along  their  lines,  no  two  shots  apparently  aimed  alike. 
I  supposed  something  was  going  on,  and  spoke  about  it,  but  was  told 
that  the  rebels  were  getting  uneasy,  and  were  trying  to.  find  out  where  our 
batteries  were. 

On  Saturday  night,  at  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  I  should  think  it  was,  we 
noticed  a  large  fire  in  the  direction  of  Yorktown.  General  McClellan  sent 
one  of  his  staff,  who  came  over  to  our  camp,  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 
I  was  in  camp  with  Professor  Lowe,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  their 
earthworks.  General  McClellan  sent  over  word  to  him  to  go  up  in  his 
balloon  and  see  what  the  fire  was,  as  he  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
going  on  in  Yorktown.  Professor  Lowe  went  up,  and  when  he  came  down 
he  said  that  it  was  a  large  building  on  fire,  near  the  commissary's  depart 
ment,  on  the  wharf ;  that  it  was  not  the  commissary's  department,  as  he 
could  see  by  the  light.  He  said  there  were  few  or  no  camp  fires  at  all 
along  the  lines.  At  this  time  we  could  not  hear  a  single  gun  fired.  General 
McClellan  said  it  was  a  kind  of  ruse,  or  something  to  draw  us  on. 

About  daylight  General  Heintzelman  and  Professor  Lowe  went  up  in  the 
balloon,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  light  enough  to  see  along  their 
earthworks.  Not  a  man  could  be  seen  there.  General  Heintzelman  hallooed 
down  to  the  telegraph  operator  to  telegraph  to  General  McClellan  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  Yorktown.  He  also  directed  his  adjutant  general,  at 
the  same  time,  to  send  out  two  or  three  regiments  as  skirmishers,  and  see 
if  they  could  draw  the  enemy  out. 

We  got  inside  their  works  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But 
we  did  not  find  a  man  there — not  a  sick  man  even;  not  one  of  their  soldiers. 
I  went  out  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  their  camps,  and  saw  two  men 
coming  in  with  a  flag  of  truce.  They  had  deserted — they  had  fired  the 
last  round  from  Yorktown. 

We  learned  that  the  rebels  had  moved  the  rear  of  their  army — the  part 
that  lay  nearest  Richmond — first,  while  those  inside  nearest  the  works  did 
not  know  the  evacuation  was  going  on  at  all,  and  were  surprised  when  they 
got  the  order  to  fall  back.  They  were  three  or  four  miles  off  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock. 

I  rode  through  their  works,  and  then  came  back  down  to  Ship  Point,  per 
haps  seven  or  eight  miles  this  side  of  Yorktown,  and  sent  off  despatches 
announcing  the  evacuation.  I  then  rode  up  quietly  through  the  old  camps, 
passed  all  the  infantry  on  the  road,  and  got  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Williamsburg  about  five  o'clock,  where  they  had  a  skirmish.  From  a  con 
traband  I  found  out  where  all  their  works  were.  They  had  no  heavy  guns, 
and  everybody  supposed,  of  course,  that  at  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
whole  of  the  force  of  our  army  would  be  thrown  upon  the  rear  of  the  re 
treating  enemy  that  lay  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles  along  the  road. 

In  the  morning  Hooker's  division  of  about  ten  thousand  was  the  only  one 
that  went  out  to  the  left;  the}' went  out  and  fought  pretty  much  all  day. 
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Hancock,  with  about  four  thousand,  was  fighting  on  the  right.  They  kept 
sending  back  for  re-enforcements.  The  first  time  they  sent  back  was,  I  think, 
early  in  the  morning,  finding  that  the  rebels  had  superior  numbers.  No  re- 
enforcements  were  sent;  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  ^General  Heint- 
zelmari  said  that  he  ought  to  have  the  command,  while  General  Sumner 
thought  he  was  the  ranking  officer.  General  Sumner  was  appealed  to  for 
re-enforcements,  but  none  went.  General  Sumner  and  General  Heintzelman 
both  had  their  headquarters  at  the  same  place  on  the  direct  road  to  Wil- 
liamsburg,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  there.  Finally, 
General  Kearney's  division  was  sent  up  to  re-enforce  General  Hooker,  and 
they  held  their  ground.  They  had  been  driven  two  or  three  times,  one  time 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile;  about  that  time  General  Hancock  made  a  charge 
on  the  extreme  right  and  drove  the  rebels  back.  There  was  no  fighting 
going  on  in  the  centre. 

General  McClellan  came  up  about  five  o'clock  p.  m.  and  moved  the  whole 
force  that  lay  along  the  road  up  to  the  front,  and  kept  them  there  until  the 
next  morning;  when  the  rebels  had  gone  a  safe  distance  we  occupied  Wil- 
liamsburg.  He  remained  there  for  .some  time.  Since  then  we  have  been 
marching  out  deliberately  to  the  Chickahominy  on  an  average  of  two  or 
three  miles  a  day,  until  we  got  to  that  region. 

In  consequence  of  the  cost  of  vegetable  diet,  the  malaria  of  the  swamps 
at  Yorktown,  and  where  we  lay  along  the  Pamunkey  river,  and  out  in  the 
Chickahominy  swamps,  the  men  have  been  suffering  from  sickness  all  the 
time;  this  was  an  universal  complaint.  They  have  suffered  mostly  from 
diarrhcea,  that  would  run  on  perhaps  for  a  few  days,  and  they  would  not 
pay  the  proper  attention  to  it,  and  then  they  would  be  down  with  the  fever; 
and  when  they  are  once  taken  down  by  that  they  would  be  sent  off.  While 
I  lay  there  at  the  White  House,  before  we  moved  away  from  the  Pamunkey 
river,  one  of  the  surgeons  told  me  that  they  had  over  4,000  sick  lying  there. 

Question.  Four  thousand  sick,  not  wounded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  4,000  sick.  The  troops  kept  going  down  and  down  by 
sickness  If  we  had  laid  there  in  the  swamps  sixty  days  longer,  without 
being  attacked  by  the  rebels  at  all,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  had 
25,000  effective  men  left  in  that  army. 

General  McClellan  was  not  present  in  a  single  engagement  while  I  was 
there.  He  did  not  reach  Fair  Oaks  battle-field  until  General  Heintzelman 
had  driven  the  enemy  off  a  considerable  distance;  and  when  he  got  up  there 
on  Sunday  morning  he  ordered  General  Heintzelman  to  halt,  and  would  not 
let  him  drive  them  any  further. 

Question.  Was  General  Heintzelman  driving  the  enemy  before  him  then  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  been  doing  so  steadily  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  enemy  made  the  attack  on  Sunday  morning,  and  he  repulsed  them  in 
such  a  way  that  he  was  driving  them  before  him.  He  had  retaken  nearly 
all  the  ground  that  we  had  lost  on  Saturday.  General  Heintzelman  thinks 
he  could  have  driven  the  enemy  right  into  Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Does  General  Heiutzelman  say  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  learned  there  at  his  headquarters.  I  stopped 
there  with  him  two  or  three  days  after  that  battle.  He  had  his  headquarters 
at  Savage  Station.  I  do  not  think  that  General  Heintzelman,  General  Sumner, 
or  General  Keyes,  either  one  of  them,  will  indorse  General  McClellan's  cam 
paign  in  scarcely  a  single  instance.  I  think  that  General  Franklin  and  both 
the  Generals  Porter  will  indorse  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  blunders  there  that  might  be  exposed  if  they  were  properly 
investigated. 
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By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  protection  afforded  to  rebel 
property  there,  and  its  effect  upon  our  troops,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Whenever  we  were  on  the  march,  General  Andrew  Porter  would 
send  out  cavalry  and  infantry  with  the  advance,  and  station  them  at  the 
houses  and  lanes,  with  positive  orders  to  prohibit  any  of  the  soldiers  enter 
ing  under  any  pretence  whatever.  They  were  even  placed  over  the  negro 
houses,  and  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  even  to  go  in  there  to  get  the 
negroes  to  cook  something  for  them.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go  inside 
the  premises  at  all.  They  generally  put  from  two  to  four  men  at  a  house  ; 
sometimes  it  would  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  There  were  two  or  three 
of  us  at  one  time,  on  the  march  to  Williamsburg,  rode  across  a  wheatfield 
to  a  house  to  get  some  water.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  provost  guard  hap 
pened  to  be  there,  and  he  would  not  let  us  have  any  water,  and  made  us 
ride  back  across  the  field  again  about  a  half  a  mile  and  get  into  the  road. 
When  they  put  guards  around  a  house  or  the  wells,  the  excuse  was  that  if 
they  allowed  any  of  the  soldiers  to  go  there  for  water,  they  must  allow  them 
all  to  go,  and  that  would  soon  run  the  wells  dry,  and  the  families  living 
there  would  have  no  water  to  drink  themselves.  Therefore  they  compelled 
the  soldiers  to  rely  upon  the  streams  and  creeks  for  water.  I  remonstrated 
with  the  officers  about  it  ;  but  they  said  it  was  a  bad  plan  to  allow  the 
men  to  be  all  the  time  refilling  their  canteens,  as  it  made  them  careless,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  it  a  general  officer  who  told  you  that  ? 

Answer.  It  was  a  staff  officer.  They  took  no  buildings  for  hospitals,  ex 
cept  churches  and  school-houses  where  they  were  empty,  and  sometimes  a 
large  house  where  nobody  was  left,  except  a  few  old  women  or  a  few  old 
men.  Indeed,  we  seldom  or  never  found  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  in  any 
of  the  houses.  The  rebels  left  none  behind,  except  a  few  old  men  or  old 
women,  to  take  pay  for  what  they  could  sell. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Was  not  this  creek  water  that  our  soldiers  had  to  take  to  drink 
very  nauseous  and  unwholesome  ? 

Answer.  It  was  always  very  warm,  and  of  course  inferior  to  well  water, 
although  many  of  the  wells  there  were  not  very  deep.  The  ground  is  so 
very  swampy  that  they  can  get  water  in  a  well  almost  any  time  by  digging 
a  few  feet.  Sometimes  our  soldiers  would  only  dig  out  a  little  place,  and 
take  a  cracker-box,  and  bury  it  the  depth  of  the  box,  right  in  the  swamp, 
and  then  let  the  water  settle  and  get  clear  in  it.  There  are  hundreds  of 
these  "  cracker-box"  springs  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  our  army  having  to  march  through 
mud  and  over  very  bad  roads,  and  enduring  a  great  deal  of  suffering  when 
they  could  have  got  along  much  more  comfortably  by  going  along  just  out 
side  the  roads  ? 

Answer.  There  was  some  irregularity  about  that.  Some  officers  would 
be  more  strict  than  others,  and  force  their  men  to  keep  in  the  roads.  In 
other  cases  the  officers  of  a  regiment  would  sometimes  take  a  great  deal  of 
liberty  and  go  where  they  pleased  with  their  men,  in  spite  of  any  orders  to 
keep  the  roads  .Men  like  Colonel  Van  Wyck  would  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  disobey  any  orders  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  conduct  of  soldiers  as  they  march  along  when  they 
come  up  to  a  house  ? 
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Answer.  If  there  is  no  guard  there,  if  there  happens  to  be  an  omission  in 
that  respect,  they  will  straggle  in  and  want  to  buy  anything  to  eat,  or  to 
bacco,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  If  they  cannot  buy  anything,  they  go  on 
perfectly  peaceable.  If  there  is  a  guard  there,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  in. 

Question.  Will  they  not  go  in  and  plunder,  and  take  everything  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on  ?  Is  not  that  done  in  many  instances? 

Answer.  Not  where  there  are  any  people  living  there.  If  the  people  are 
all  gone  away,  then  they  will  take  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 
They  will  take  kitchen  furniture,  books,  anything  they  can  take  with  them, 
if  there  is  nobody  there.  But  there  is  rarely  any  disposition  to  plunder 
when  there  are  people  in  the  houses,  arid  their  questions  are  answered 
decently,  or  where  they  receive  any  kind  of  fair  treatment.  The  men  will  all, 
without  any  exception,  steal  poultry,  or  anything  they  can  eat,  whenever 
they  can  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  effect  does  this  stationing  of  our  troops  through  that 
country  to  guard  this  property  have  on  the  army  ? 

Answer.  It  creates  dissatisfaction,  without  a  single  exception,  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  never  saw  a  man  standing  guard  or  protecting  the  property  in  that 
way  but  was  dissatisfied,  and  thought  it  was  not  exactly  the  fair  thing. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  we  can  hardly  get  any  information 
outside  of  the  army  in  regard  to  these  things  ? 

Answer.  It  is  an  understood  thing  there  that  no  officer  has  a  right  to 
make  a  complaint  except  in  the  regular  military  form,  through  a  court- 
martial.  He  has  no  right  to  write  about  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  so 
much  tyranny  on  the  part  of  superior  officers  that  those  who  are  disposed  to 
make  complaints  will  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  can  be  made  public. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Has  not  every  officer  and  private  a  right  to  reduce  his  griev 
ances  to  writing  and  submit  them  to  the  proper  military  authority  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  a  general  thing  a  private  soldier  might  as  well 
preach  to  the  wind  as  expect  to  get  redress  for  anything. 

Question.  He  has  his  appeal  to  his  captain,  and  his  captain  to  his  colonel, 
&c.f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  too  long  and  roundabout  a  way  to  get  at 
anything. 

Question.  Is  not  that  according  to  military  rule  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  according  to  army  regulations. 

Question.  Would  it  be  safe  to  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
without  governing  them  by  military  rules  and  regulations  ? 

Answer.  No  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Question.  Would  it  be  safe  to  have  such  an  army  criticising  its  move 
ments  and  operations? 

Answer.  That  is  the  reason  given  for  no  criticisms  going  out.  It  is  un 
derstood  that  all  must  take  for  granted  that  whatever  is  is  right. 

Question.  Do  not  the  army  regulations  commend  themselves  to  your  sense 
of  propriety  ? 

Answer.  They  do  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  persons  knowing  but 
a  part  of  any  movement,  persons  knowing  but  little,  are  not  competent  to 
pass  a  judgment  as  to  the  result  of  the  whole  thing.  And  it  is  not  politic 
always  to  make  a  confidant  of  every  officer. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Were  the  rebels  permitted  to  build  a  pontoon  bridge  or  some 
thing  of  that  kind  where  our  guns  could  reach  them  ? 
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Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  erected  earthworks  in  plain  sight, 
and  had  an  encampment  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  where  we  were 
trying  to  put  up  a  pontoon  bridge;  and  the  orders  were  not  to  molest  them, 
for  fear  of  bringing  on  an  engagement. 

Question.  Where  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  at  Gaines's  Mills  and  at  Mechanicsville,  where  they 
subsequently  made  a  crossing.  Deserters  said  that  some  of  their  guns  oppo 
site  Mechanicsville  were  nine  feet  long,  and  had  just  been  made  at  the 
Tredegar  Iron- Works  in  Richmond.  They  mounted  them  there  deliberately, 
and  that  is  where  they  made  their  crossing.  The  excuse  of  the  artillery 
officers  for  not  firing  was  that  they  had  orders  from  General  McClellan  not 
to  fire,  for  fear  it  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  That  is  where 
they  made  their  crossing  on  Thursday  morning.  They  crossed  first  at 
Meadow  Bridge,  which  has  never  been  destroyed.  They  have  held  that 
bridge  ever  since  we  have  been  up  there.  Afterwards  they  crossed  at  Me 
chanicsville,  at  a  ford  there,  where  they  had  no  trouble  in  crossing.  After 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  General  Pettigrew,  of  the  rebel  army,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  there,  was  brought  up,  I  should  judge,  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
He  was  captured  within  a  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad.  He  was  put  in  an 
ambulance  and  brdught  around  to  Dr.  Gaines's  house.  There  was  a  large 
guard  stationed  there.  I  should  think  there  were  two  companies  there — 
one  to  relieve  the  other — to  guard  the  mansion  of  old  Dr.  Gaines,  who  had 
been  a  surgeon  in  the  rebel  army,  and  had  left  his  tent  with  his  name  on  it, 
and  everything,  at  Yorktown.  This  General  Pettigrew  was  taken  to  the 
mansion  of  Dr.  Gaines,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  feasting  upon 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  everything  that  a  man  could  desire.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  he- remained  there. 

Question.  Was  this  Dr.  Gaines's  property  protected  all  the  time  by  our 
troops  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a,  strong  guard  there,  and  none  of  our  men 
were  allowed  to  go  inside  the  enclosure. 

Question.  What  number  of  troops  were  taken  to  guard  that  property  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  there  were  two  companies.  They  brought 
some  rebels  there  who  had  been  wounded  at  Hanover  Court-House,  and  then 
the  guard  was  increased,  perhaps  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  escaping,  as 
much  as  to  guard  the  property. 

Question.  What  kind  of  accommodation  did  our  wounded  have  ? 

Answer.  They  did  not  have  any  there,  except  out  of  doors  or  in  the  out 
houses.  This  Dr.  Gaines  had  several  hundred  barrels  of  corn  there  in  a 
brick  building.  Some  of  our  artillery,  after  the  fight  at  Fair  Oaks,  were 
there  on  a  hill  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  had  to  send  back  to  their  camp  for 
corn  for  their  horses.  There  were  some  white  boys  there,  said  to  be  his 
sons.  They  would  come  out  and  talk  about  the  rebel  batteries  as  "  our 
batteries,"  &c.  He  himself  was  always  very  insolent  and  very  defiant. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  our  wounded  have  been  put  in 
stables  and  pig-pens,  when  the  rebels  had  good,  comfortable  quarters  ? 

Answer.  In  front  of  Gaines's  house  there  were  five  or  six  buildings.  The 
first  one  was  a  kind  of  pig-pen.  The  next  was  a  house  with  brick  walls, 
but  had  no  floor  in  it.  That  was  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  22d  Massachu 
setts.  They  had  four  men  die  there  in  one  week.  All  around  it  was  a  filthy 
barn-yard,  and  the  heat  made  it  very  oppressive.  The  surgeon  complained 
to  me  that  he  wanted  something  there  as  a  disinfectant,  but  that  he  could 
not  get  it.  The  very  next  building  to  that  was  a  large,  airy  building,  and 
had  a  nice  wooden  floor  in  it.  That  was  used  for  the  rebel  privates. 

Question.  By  whose  authority  was  that  done  ? 

Answer.  General   Andrew   Porter   always  directed  those   things.     The 
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orders  were  supposed  to  come  from  General  McClellan  through  him.  All 
the  cows  of  this  Gaines  were  driven  into  his  yard  there,  and  his  grounds 
were  protected  by  our  men  ;  yet  he  charged  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pint 
for  milk  when  our  men  could  get  it  of  him  ;  sometimes  he  would  not  let 
them  have  it  at  all.  The  rebel  soldiers  were  always  supplied  with  it  first. 

Question.  Does  all  this  kindness  bestowed  upon  the  rebels  make  friends 
of  them,  or  do  us  any  good  at  all  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  see  that  it  did.  I  have  often  asked  the  rebels  if 
they  were  not  sorry  they  had  gone  into  this  rebellion  ?  A  great  many 
of  the  privates  would  sometimes  regret  that  they  had  gone  into  it  ;  par 
ticularly  those  that  were  wounded  pretty  severely  ;  they  seemed  to  think 
that  it  did  not  pay,  but  the  officers  seldom  or  never  expressed  any  regret. 
No  kindness  shown  to  them  appears  to  have  any  effect  upon  them.  There 
was  one  of  General  Johnston's  staff,  a  Lieutenant  Worthington,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters 
on  parole  ;  he  stopped  with  some  of  General  McClellan's  staff,  and  was 
there  for  a  week.  He  was  more  of  a  lion  than  a  prisoner  among  them. 

He  was  always  very  defiant,  expressing  himself  very  certain  about  the 
rebels  succeeding  and  our  being  whipped,  and  having  in  the  end  to  recog 
nize  their  independence 

In  fact  I  do  riot  know  that  I  ever  saw  where  this  lenient  treatment  of 
prisoners,  or  of  the  rebels  along  the  route  of  our  army  gave  satisfac 
tion  to  men  in  the  ranks.  There  were  some  officers  and  some  men  who 
indorsed  that  course,  for  there  are  a  great  many  in  our  army  who  have  as 
much  respect  and  regard  for  rebels  as  they  have  for  Union  .men.  We  found 
but  few  Union  men  on  the  peninsula;  there  were  a  few  about  Williamsburg, 
and  they  were  loud  and  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  treatment  we 
bestowed  upon  the  rebels. 

Question.  Were  the  Union  men  there  dissatisfied  with  the  kindness  that 
we  showed  to  the  rebels? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  Union  man  at  Williamsburg,  a  lawyer, 
of  the  name  of  Boudon,  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Minor  Botts.  The  rebels 
stripped  him  of  everything  he  possessed,  because  he  would  not  indorse  their 
course.  He  is  very  bitter  against  the  protection  we  give  the  rebels  and 
the  leniency  with  which  we  treat  them.  He  told  me  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  rebels  had  arrested  men  all  through  the  country  there  and  taken 
them  off,  and  they  were  then  lying  in  prison  in  Richmond,  because  they  were 
Union  men.  He  said  there  were  very  few  men,  no  matter  how  much  respect 
they  might  have  had  for  the  United  States  government,  in  whom  it  had  not 
all  died  out.  The  rebels  know  that  they  can  arrest  Union  men  with  perfect 
impunity  and  hang  them,  or  do  whatever  else  they  please  with  them;  and 
when  we  come  along  we  never  think  of  arresting  rebels,  but  allow  them  to 
say  what  they  please  from  day  to  day,  and  protect  their  property  all  the 
time.  General  Porter,  however,  always  says  that  he  carries  out  General 
McClellan's  orders. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Suppose  that  guards  were  not  placed  around  these  houses, 
what  would  be  the  result  as  our  army  marched  through? 

Answer.  The  men  would  take  all  the  poultry,  pigs,  and  everything  to  eat 
that  they  could  get  hold  of. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  military  necessity,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  humanity, 
when  our  army  is  marching  through,  to  have  this  property  put  under  the 
control  of  the  provost  guard? 

Answer.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is.  But  where  there  is  plenty  and  to  spare, 
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and  our  men  are  Suffering,  they  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a  share 
of  it.  Where  a  house  is  deserted,  nobody  in  it,  our  men  will  take  everything 
they  can  carry,  whether  they  have  any  immediate  use  for  it  or  not;  carry  it 
as  far  as  they  can  and  then  throw  it  away.  But  where  there  are  persons  in 
a  house,  they  only  take  what  they  can  eat. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Would  it  not  destroy  the  discipline  of  an  army  to  allow  the 
soldiers  to  enter  houses  in  that  way? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  would  to  a  great  extent.  But  when  the  men  are  in 
camp,  or  going  through  a  country,  and  come  to  a  plantation  where  there  are 
a  hundred  sheep  and  two  or  three  hundred  hogs,  and  nobody  left  there  but 
an  old  man  or  an  old  woman,  the  sheep  and  hogs  would  be  driven  up  and  a 
provost  guard  placed  around  them  to  take  care  of  them.  The  proper  way 
would  be  for  the  quartermaster  to  take  what  there  was  there  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  those  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  not  been  taken  by  the  quarter 
master? 

Answer.  We  have  passed  on  and  left  them,  and  I  have  seen  them  again  as 
I  passed  to  the  rear  from  the  front.  There  are  instances  where  they  have 
been  taken,  but  those  instances  are  rare. 

Question.  Where  forage,  or  anything  else  that  could  be  used  for  the  sub 
sistence  of  the  enemy,  has  been  found  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  families,  or  the  persons  there  who  must  be  subsisted  from  it, 
has  that  been  taken? 

Answer.  It  has  not,  except  in  a  few  instances.  It  has  not  been  taken  as 
a  general  thing,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  not  the  taking  of  that  property  by  our  troops  weaken 
the  rebels,  at  least  so  far  as  we  prevented  them  from  getting  it? 

Answer.  Certainly  it  would.  When  we  first  went  up;  of  the  first  troops 
that  reached  the  Chickahominy  there  were  several  men  shot,  the  rebels  lying 
in  ambush  near  Gaines's  Mills,  and  some  of  the  horses  were  shot  among  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  ;  we  had  more  men  than  horses.  One  of  them  went 
over  and  found  some  horses  in  Dr.  Gaines's  stable.  The  quartermaster  tried 
to  buy  them,  or  spoke  about  it,  and  he  would  not  bell  them  for  less  than 
$400  or  $500  each.  Those  horses  were  kept  there  and  guarded  for  him,  and 
as  soon  as  the  rebels  got  there  of  course  they  took  them  and  used  them  in 
their  own  army.  There  were  some  letters  taken  from  a  mail  carrier  about 
the  time  of  Stewart's  raid  there,  am!  they  were  published.  Those  letters 
contained  information  of  where  our  pickets  were  located  at  Old  Church  and 
White  House.  One  of  the  letters  referred  to  some  of  the  things  they  had 
which  they  were  afraid  the  Yankees  would  take  before  their  friends  would 
come  and  get  them.  Of  course  discipline  is  always  much  more  rigid  in  the 
advance  than  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  teamsters  and  followers  of  the 
army  in  the  rear,  when  they  get  outside  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  gen 
erally  do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  instance, 
or  heard  of  any,  where  there  being  no  guard  about  a  house,  the  soldiers 
have  taken  any  improper  liberties  where  the  people  were  at  home,  even 
where  they  were  avowed  secessionists.  I  mean  taking  furniture  out  of  the 
house,  or  things  that  were  needed  by  the  people  there,  except  things  to  eat. 
They  will  take  chickens,  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  and  things  of  that  kind,  when 
ever  they  can  get  hold  of  them,  almost  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  to  get 
fresh  meat  of  any  kind. 

Question.  In  regard  to  getting  information  that  was  reliable  in  regard  to 
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the  enemy  in  front  where  you  were,  had  you  ever  much  difficulty  in  getting 
information  in  regard  to  their  movements  ? 

Answer.  I  have  had  at  times  a  good  bit  of  difficulty.  General  McClellan 
has  issued  several  general  orders  cutting  us  off  from  all  facilities  for  getting 
information  that  he  possibly  could.  For  instance,  he  would  issue  an  order 
one  day  that  no  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  shall  be  allowed  to  talk  to 
contraband*,  or  deserters,  or  prisoners,  coming  into  camp;  then  he  would 
issue  an  order  that  correspondents  should  be  kept  in  rear  of  his  headquar 
ters  all  the  time. 

Question.  How  far  would  his  headquarters  be  back  from  the  front  of  our 
lines  ? 

Answer.  From  three  to  five  or  six  miles;  sometimes  more  than  that. 

Question.  Out  of  reach  of  shot  and  shell  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  not  violating  those  orders  when  you  went  to  the  front  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  unless  we  came  across  some  surly  officer  they 
would  not  bother  themselves  about  it.  I  got  taken  up  once  out  there  at 
Gaines's  Mills  for  being  out  beyond  General  McClellan's  headquarters,  though 
I  was  not  a  mile  from  him,  and  there  were  4,000  troops  lying  between  there 
and  the  Chickahorniny  river  when  I  was  arrested. 

Question.  Could  not  General  McClellan  have  got  reliable  information,  at 
any  time,  in  regard  to  the  enemy  if  he  had  taken  the  statements  of  contra 
bands  and  deserters  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  be  very  hard  to  determine.  He  trusts 
everything,  so  far  as  getting  information  is  concerned,  to  a  man  he  has  there 
of  the  name  of  Pinkerton  Allen  who  always  questions  the  contrabands  and 
deserters;  and,  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  conversed  with  him,  throws  dis 
credit  upon  their  statements  and  attaches  no  importance  to  them.  Now,  the 
day  that  we  got  up  to  the  Chickahominy,  a  contraband  came  into  camp  who 
said  he  had  been  employed  by  one  of  General  Johnston's  staff.  He  said 
that  the  rebels  would  allow  us  to  come  up  to  the  Chickahominy  and  cross  it 
with  a  part  of  our  force,  they  retreating  and  falling  back  to  allow  us  to  do 
so.  There  they  would  throw  their  whole  arrny  around  our  right  wing,  get 
between  us  and  the  White  House,  and  destroy  our  whole  army.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  his  manner,  and  the  apparent  plausibility 
of  his  story,  thaf  I  gave  credence  to  it,  and  everything  since  goes  to  prove 
that  he  was  correct.  I  sent  on  the  statement  at  the  time,  and  it  was  pub 
lished. 

Question.  Would  not  the  information  furnished  by  contrabands  and  de 
serters  have  saved  us  from  this  late  terrible  slaughter  if  we  had  availed 
ourselves  of  it  ? 

Answer.  That  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  determine. 

Question.  Have  they  not  warned  us  of  what  the  enemy  were  going  to  do? 

Answer.  We  have  always  got  warning  and  information  of  almost  every 
movement  they  have  made;  at  least  1  have;  and  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
General  McClellan  has  had  facilities  equal  to  mine  if  he  chose  to  improve 
them. 

Question.  This  information  appears  to  have  been  discredited  before  it 
reached  General  McClellan  by  this  man  Allen. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  men  who  came  over  to  our  camp,  according 
to  the  accounts,  a  day  or  two  before  this  attack  was  made.  I  think  Professor 
Lowe  could  give  you  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  as  to  what  he 
saw  of  their  movements,  of  their  moving  large  bodies  from  their  right  to 
their  left  wing,  and  massing  them  previous  to  this  attack. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rebels  receiving  any  large  bodies 
of  re-enforcements  before  you  left  ? 

Answer.  We  had  reports  continually  from  contrabands  of  regiments  and 
companies  coming  in;  never  of  any  large  body  of  troops  that  came  there 
together.  At  one  time  there  was  a  brigade  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
troops  came  in  from  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina.  They  had  been  a  consid 
erable  time  on  the  road. 

Question.  From  where  did  the  regiments  come  that  came  in  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many  militia  were  brought  in  from  Virginia;  and  troops 
were  brought  in  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  along 
there  where  they  had  men  at  different  points.  They  abandoned  different 
points  there,  and  brought  their  troops  to  Richmond. 

Question.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  rebel  army  ? 

Answer.  My  ide'a  was  that  they  had  about  100,000  men,  of  whom  about 
20,000  or  30,000  were  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  and  which  our  best 
officers  told  me  were  of  no  benefit  to  them;  I  think  they  hud  an  effective 
force  of  perhaps  70,000  or  80,000  men. 

Question.  By  what  means  did  you  obtain  that  information  and  reach  that 
conclusion  ? 

Answer.  By  getting  statements  from  prisoners,  contrabands,  and  deserters, 
and  learning  about  different  divisions  and  brigades,  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  mass  of  information  collected.  I  have  at  different  times  found  a 
great  many  of  their  muster-roll s,  and  learned  in  that  way  how  many  men 
they  had  in  their  regiments.  I  know  they  lost  more  last  winter  by  disease 
than  we  did,  and  than  they  have  this  summer,  although  they  have  lost 
largely.  I  found  a  graveyard  at  Williamsburg  in  which  more  than  100  of 
a  single  Louisiana  regiment  had  been  buried. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  their  great  loss  during  the 
winter  ? 

Answer.  From  the  exposure  of  their  men  who  were  not  used  to  it;  the 
same  as  the  exposure  to  the  hot  weather  and  the  damp  malarious  atmosphere 
at  night  sickens  our  men  now. 

Question.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  their  supply  of  provisions  ? 

Answer.  They  appear  generally  to  have  a  plenty  of  fresh  meat  and  flour. 
But  their  commissary  department,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  appears  in 
almost  every  instance  to  be  badly  administered;  sometimes  they  would  have 
plenty,  and  sometimes  they  would  pretty  nearly  starve ;  we  found  evidences 
of  waste  and  great  filth  in  every  one  of  their  camps  we  have  been  in.  They 
have  had  no  coffee,  sugar,  or  what  are  called  light  rations  for  a  month.  And 
for  the  last  month  the  story  they  all  told  was  that  they  had  been  living  on 
half  rations,  that  is,  they  have  had  no  light  rations,  and  but  a  small  allow 
ance  of  pork,  &c.;  they  appear  to  have  plenty  of  flour;  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  it  all. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  our  loss  on  the 
peninsula  since  our  army  first  went  there  ? 

Answer.  According  to  my  notes  just  before  I  left  there  we  had  lost  about 
10,000  men  in  battle — that  is,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  and  I 
judged  that  we  had  lost  about  30,000  by  sickness. 

Question.  The  strength  of  our  army  has  been  decreased  30,000  by  sick 
ness  from  the  time  it  landed  on  the  peninsula  till  you  left  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  you  make  the  whole  diminution  of  the  army  up  to  the  time 
you  left  40,000  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood.     That  is  a  rough  guess.     The 
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colonel  of  the  20th  Massachusetts  regiment,  I  think,  told  me,  I  think  on  the 
17th  or  18th  of  June,  that  he  had  but  about  200  men  fit  for  duty  in  his  regi 
ment.  He  said  that  in  the  week  or  nine  days  that  he  had  been  lying  on  the 
battle-field  of  Fair  Oaks  he  had  had  some  300  men  go  on  the  sick  list.  They 
had  had  an  attack  of  scurvy,  and  he  had  just  got  up  a  lot  of  potatoes  and 
vinegar  to  try  and  keep  it  down. 

Question.  Has  there  been  scurvy  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  army? 

Answer.  What  there  was  was  principally  about  the  battle-field  of  Fair 
Oaks,  arid  it  was  only  troubling  them  to  any  extent  about  the  time  I  left. 
Lieutenant  Messor,  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  a  day  or  two  before  I 
left,  told  me  that  a  great  deal  of  it  had  appeared  among  the  men,  but  that 
the  surgeon  had  taken  prompt  measures  to  keep  it  down  by  using  raw  pota 
toes  and  vinegar. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  strength  of  our  army  while  it  was 
before  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  My  estimate  was  that  it  had  about  105,000  or  110,000  men  fit 
for  duty. 

Question.  How  did  you  get  at  that  estimate  ? 

Answer.  By  having  a  list  of  every  regiment  in  the  army  that  was  there, 
and  by  knowing  about  how  many,  on  the  average,  they  could  turn  out. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  army  being  re-enforced  ? 

Answer.  Before  we  left  Yorktown  there  were  no  re-enforcements  except 
Franklin's  division. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  in  that  division  ? 

Answer.  There  were  supposed  to  be  some  10,000  or  11,000  men. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  re-enforcements  since  that  time  ? 

Answer.  We  got  re-enforcements  about  the  time  of  the  Fair  Oaks  battle. 
Those  new  troops  came  from  Baltimore  and  Fortress  Monroe.  I  did  not  get 
a  list  of  all  the  regiments  that  came  then,  but  I  understood  that  they 
amounted  to  some  8,000  or  10,000  men.  Then  there  was  McCalPs  division, 
consisting  of  about  8,000  men.  It  originally  consisted  of  13,000  men;  but 
marching  and  sickness,  and  one  thing  and  another,  had  decreased  it  so  that 
one  of  the  officers  told  me  that  they  shipped  about  8,000  men  from  Freder- 
icksburg. 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  re-enforcements  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  That  would,  then,  make  the  whole  number  of  our  army  there 
from  first  to  last  about  140,000  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Question.  And  the  decrease  by  disease  and  battle  of  40,000  men  would 
leave  about  100,000  men  there  at  the  time  you  left  ? 

Answer.  About  90,000  was  the  estimate  I  made  of  the  troops  there  at  the 
time  I  left. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  90,000  effective  men? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  enormous  prices  being  paid  for  clover  fields  by 
order  of  some  of  our  commanders  ? 

Answer.  -I  have  heard  of  very  high  prices  having  been  paid  for  corn  and 
things  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  any  instance  at  all  where  clover  fields 
have  been  paid  for.  I  have  heard  it;  but  do  not  know  it  personally. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  one  instance  of  $800  having  been  paid  by 
General  Porter  for  a  little  patch  of  clover? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  it;  but  I  do  not  know  it. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  How  are  these  things  paid  for? 

Answer.  It  depends  upon  what  the  quartermasters  have.  Sometimes  they 
pay  in  treasury  notes,  and  sometimes  they  give  their  receipts. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Have  you  not  been  yourself  obliged  to  pay  high  prices  for 
boarding  at  secessionists,  when  you  knew  you  were  eating  our  own  food 
furnished  by  our  commissaries  to  the  rebels? 

Answer.  I  have  paid  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar  for  a  single  meal,  of  nothing 
but  salt  meat  and,  perhaps,  some  coffee — that  would  be  about  all — that 
came  from  our  commissaries.  Our  commissaries  will  allow  the  rebels  to 
have  whatever  they  want  at  government  prices.  The  instructions  are — or, 
at  least,  the  commissaries  all  say  so — for  the  commissaries  to  let  the  people 
there  have  what  they  want  at  government  prices.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  where  it  has  been  given  to  them,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  has 
been  done.  When  it  is  paid  for,  however,  it  is  taken  at  a  very  low  figure, 
at  government  prices;  and  for  anything  they  have  to  sell,  they  charge  us 
the  most  extortionate,  outrageous,  unheard  of  prices. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  great  speculation  for  a  man  to  be  a  secessionist 
there,  and  get  his  supplies  from  us  at  government  prices,  and  sell  them  back 
to  us  at  enormous  prices  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.  There  is  not  a  Virginian  there  that  will  not  do  every 
thing  he  can  to  take  advantage  of  our  men.  There  is  not  an  aristocratic 
family  there  that  will  not  take  money.  Very  few  of  them  will  take  our 
treasury  notes;  but  they  demand  the  gold. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Were  those  people  paid  in  gold  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many  were  paid  in  gold;  very  few  of  them  will  touch 
treasury  notes. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  It  must  have  been  in  small  amounts  then,  for  they  do  not  have 
the  gold. 

Answer.  Everything  they  have  to  sell  is  in  small  amounts  generally. 
There  are  but  few  officers  on  the  peninsula  who  do  not  have  gold. 

.By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Is  there  much  gold  circulating  down  there? 

Answer.  There  is  a  great  deal  there  among  the  officers,  and  all  the  men 
have  specie.  I  never  had  any  trouble  among  our  own  men  in  getting  gold 
for  treasury  notes.  I  can  always  find  more  or  less  of  it,  although  it  is  not 
profuse.  It  may  be  different  since  the  last  paying  off. 


WASHINGTON,  July  12,  1862. 
JOHN  TUCKER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  under  the  government  ? 
Answer.  I  am  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
our  army  at  Yorktown  and  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  do;  I  attended  to  the  embarking  of  those  troops. 
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Question.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  troops  were  first  embarked  for 
that  place  ? 

Answer.  Prior  to  the  5th  of  April,  as  I  know  from  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  quartermasters  who  were  attending  to  the  details,  there  were 
121,500  men. 

Question.  Thftt  was  before  General  Franklin's  division  was  ordered  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Shortly  after  that  Franklin's  division  was  shipped;  it 
numbered  12,000  men.  About  the  first  of  June  McCall's  division  was  sent 
down;  it  consisted  of  10,000  men;  and  about  the  same  time  from  Baltimore 
and  Fortress  Monroe,  there  were  sent  11,000  men.  The  last  of  June  a  part 
of  Shields's  division  were  shipped.  I  did  not  superintend  that,  but  I  am  in 
formed  that  there  were- about  5,000  of  them. 

Question.  You  superintended  the  shipment  of  all  the  troops  but  those  from 
Shields's  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Does  that  comprise  all  that  has  been  sent  to"  General  McClellan 
since  he  landcdfthcre  ? 

Answer.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  That  includes  the  number  sent  by  Generals  Wool  and  Dix? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     That  makes  159,500  men  in  all. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern 
ment  that  could  have  been  spared  for  his  assistance  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Were  there  reasons  why  General  McDowell's  force  could  not  be 
sent? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  President  deemed  them  essential  for  the  protec 
tion  of  Washington. 

Question.  And  the  force  was  none  too  strong  for  the  defence  of  this  place  ? 

Answer.  It  was  so  regarded. 

Question.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  on  the  peninsula  when  General  McClellan  first 
took  his  army  there  ? 

Answer.  Earl}-  in  April  I  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan, 
and  found  the  roads  totally  impassable  for  artillery,  and  almost  so  for  sup 
plies.  On  my  arrival  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters,  I  was  informed 
that  he  was  sending  his  cavalry  back  to  the  river,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  transport  forage  to  sustain  them.  As  an  evidence  of  the  condi 
tion  of  the  roads  from  Ship  Point  to  his  headquarters,  I  was  myself  ejght 
hours  going  seven  miles  on  horseback. 


WASHINGTON,  July  14,  1862. 
Gen.  M.  C.  MEIGS  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  You  are  quartermaster  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  number  of  troops  that  have 
been  sent  to  General  McClellan,  prior  to  the  late  battles  before  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  with  any  accuracy;  those  reports  do  not  come  to  me. 

Question.  Does  not  your  department  have  charge  of  the  transportation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  can  only  give  estimates,  which  I  do  not  think 
are  reliable  enough  for  the  committee.  I  have  opinions  but  I  do  not  think 
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they  are  entirely  reliable.  I  think  you  can  get  exact  reports  from  the  adju 
tant  general.  I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
though  I  will  do  so  if  the  committee  require  it. 

Question.  If  you  have  no  objection  to  give  an  approximate  estimate,  as 
near  as  you  can,  you  will  please  give  it. 

Answer.  I  will  do  so,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion.  I  was  called  upon  to  provide  transportation  for  about  110,000 
men,  with  their  artillery,  horses,  baggage,  provisions,  &c.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  negotiated  for  the  most 
charters  of  the  vessels  at  the  first  starting,  that  he  made  up  an  estimate 
just  after  they  sailed,  by  which  it  appeared  that  about  123,000  men,  17,000 
horses,  1,800  wagons,  and  44  batteries  of  artillery,  had  been  shipped  for  the 
peninsula.  I  do  not  understand  that  General  Franklin's  division  was  in 
cluded  in  that  enumeration.  Since  then  General  Franklin's  division,  which 
must  have  been  11,000  or  12,000  strong,  and  McCall's  division,  nearly  11,000 
strong,  have  been  sent  down  there.  Certain  troops  were  obtained  from 
Fortress  -Monroe  and  Norfolk,  they  being  drilled  troops,  and  they  were  re 
placed  by  newer  troops  sent  from  here,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  The 
number  of  them  I  could  hardly  guess  at.  I  should  suppose  that  they  num 
bered  from  8,000  to  10,000.  And  since  the  late  battle  about  11,000  men 
have  been  sent  from  Alexandria;  they  were  part  of  Shields's  division,  and 
some  regiments  that  were  taken  from  here.  I  have  estimated  roughly  that 
that  would  make  a  total  of  about  160,000  men,  that  have  been -sent  to  the 
peninsula,  from  first  to  last.  We  have  sent  more  wagons,  since  the  first: 
a  considerable  number.  General  Van  Vliet,  who  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  who  was  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  peninsula,  stated  to  me  that  he 
estimated  that  there  were  about  3,000  wagons  now  in  camp  at  Harrison's 
Point.  And  we  have  sent  horses  down,  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  those 
that  have  died,  or  have  been  broken  down  and  killed. 

Question.  You  are  a  member  of  the  military  council  of  war  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  member  of  the  body  to  which  you  allude.  It  has  no  legal 
existence;  but  the  Secretary  of  War  has  invited  some  of  us  to  come  there 
for  that  purpose. 

Question.  As  a  member  of  such  council,  have  you  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  government  has  had  it  in  its  power 
to  send  more  re-enforcements  to  General  McGlellan  than  it  has  sent  since 
his  landing  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  the  government  could  have  safely  sent  consider 
able  re-enforcements  from  any  troops  within  its  reach  here  beyond  what  it 
has  already  sent.  A  few  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  would  have  amounted 
to  nothing.  The  only  way,  it  appears  to  me,  in  which  the  government  could 
have  sent  more  troops  was  to  have  called  for  more  soldiers,  raised  them, 
organized  them,  drilled  them,  and  make  them  fit  to  go  there,  for  raw  troops 
would  be  of  no  use. 

Question.  Who  made  the  order  retaining  General  McDowell's  force  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  understood  always  that  it  was  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States — possibly  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  but  it  was  the 
order  of  the  President,  as  I  understood  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  order,  did  you  understand  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  for  it  was  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  leave 
Washington  without  a  strong  covering  force  and  a  garrison. 

Question.  Was  that  force,  in  your  judgment,  stronger  than  was  necessary? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  was  it  a  wise  movement 
to  divide  the  ar^my  of  the  Potomac,  and  take  a  portion  of  it  to  Yorktown  and 
the  peninsula,  and  leave  a  sufficient  covering  force  here  ? 
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Answer.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  My  individual  opinion 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  it  was  an  unwise  movement. 

Question.  Your  judgment,  then,  as  a  military  man,  is  that  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  should  have  been  moved  forwarder  masse  from  here  upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  I  expressed  that  opinion  to  the  committee  when  they 
examined  me  some  months  since,  before  the  army  here  moved,  and  before  I 
knew  of  any  intended  movement  below;  and  I  have  never  for  a  moment  seen 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  that  view  was  correct. 

Question.  How  is  it  among  military  men  ;  is  it  considered  an  error  to 
divide  an  army  in  front  of  an  enemy  ? 

Answer.  There  are  occasions  when  it  would  be  proper  to  divide  an  army. 
There  are  so  many  circumstances  that  go  to  make  up  a  situation  that  you 
cannot  very  well  suppose  one,  and  say  what  would  be  right  and  proper  to 
do  in  all  respects.  The  more  concentrated  an  army  is  the  stronger  it  is. 
But  there  is  often  difficulty  in  moving  large  masses  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country;  there  are  difficulties  of  supplies  of  food  as  well  as  of  trans 
portation.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  divide  an  army  in  order  to  subsist 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  an  army  sometimes  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  its  flank  or  rear. 

Question.  But  there  should  be  some  strong  military  necessity  for  such 
division  ? 

Answer.  There  should  be  a  reason  for  it,  of  course.  Unless  an  army  is 
too  large  to  be  handled  en  masse,  the  more  concentrated  it  is  the  stronger 
it  is.  Yet  if  it  is  kept  in  a  mass,  the  enemy  may  get  around  it,  and  cut  off 
its  communications.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  is  equal  to  the  population 
of  a  large  city,  and  requires  an  immense  amount  of  food.  A  few  days'  in 
terruption  of  supplies  would  produce  the  greatest  disaster  and  perhaps  its 
destruction. 

Question.  In  your  estimation  has  everything  been  sent  promptly  to  Gen 
eral  McClellan  that  he  has  required  of  the  government  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so;  I  know  the  government  has  desired  to  do  it.  In  my 
own  department  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  everything  called  for;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  has  been  so  in  other  departments. 

Question.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  it  has  been  so  in  all 
the  departments  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 


WASHINGTON,  July  16,  1862. 
Colonel  GILMAN  MARSTON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  in 
the  first  brigade  of  Hooker's  division. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.   Since  May,  1861. 

Question.  You  were  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? 

Answer.  I  was  ;  I  received  a  wound  there  ;  had  my  right  arm  broken, 
and  was  disabled  until  October;  indeed  I  did  not  resume  the  command  of  my 
regiment  until  later,  in  November. 

Question.  Were  you  among  the  fir^t  troops  that  went  down  to  Yorktown 
and  the  peninsula  last  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  was  with  the  first,  not  the  very  first ;  we  went  down  from 
Budds'  Ferry. 
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QuestioD.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  things  when  you  got 
down  there?  Was  there  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  %your  getting  rapidly 
into  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Yorktown  was  before  us  ;  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  in  what 
force  the  enemy  then  were  behind  their  works  at  Yorktown,  which,  from 
what  we  could  see  of  them,  appeared  to  be  formidable. 

Question.  How  did  you  find  it  to  be  after  Yorktown  was  evacuated  ? 

Answer.  That  portion  of  the  work  I  saw  immediately  at  Yorktown,  on  the 
York  river,  was  a  formidable  work  ;  not  more  so,  and  not  so  much  so,  how 
ever,  as  I  had  supposed  from  the  examination  I  had  made  at  a  distance,  and 
from  what  I  had  heard,  and  yet  it  was  a  pretty  formidable  earthwork,  or  a 
series  of  earthworks. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  amount  of  their  forces 
were  at  Yorktown  when  the  evacuation  took  place.  It  was  variously  esti 
mated. 

Question.  Was  it  anything  like  as  strong  as  the  Union  forces? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  our  forces. 
'      Question.   Have  you  at  any  time  learned  what  was  the  force  of  the  enemy 
when  you  landed  on  the  Peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  from  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  at  Williamsburg,  that  their  force  at  Yorktown,  and  all  along  the 
line,  from  the  York  to  the  James  river,  was  10,000  men — not  more. 

Question.  Why  was  it  that  our  forces  did  not  follow  up  the  enemy  after 
they  retreated  from  Yorktown,  inasmuch  as  we  had  a  much  stronger  army 
than  they  had  ? 

Answer.  We  did  follow  them  up. 

Question.  For  what  distance  ? 

Answer.  We  followed  immediately  on  to  as  far  a^  the  enemy  advanced; 
that  is,  we  followed  them  to  Williamsburg — Hooker's  divison,  and  Heintzel- 
man's,  and  Sumner's  corps.  A  part  of  the  army  went  up  the  York  river  to 
West  Point,  and  a  part  to  other  points.  But  I  am  unable  to  say  how  far 
.the  right  wing  immediately  advanced,  or  how  vigorous  the  pursuit  was. 

Question.  What  stopped  you  at  Williamsbnrg  ? 

Answer.  We  found  the  enemy  in  force  there:  or  supposed  we  had.  The 
brigade  to  which  I  was  attached  left  Yorktown  at  1  o'clock.  The  first 
brigade  marched  first.  We  left  at  1  o'clock,  I  think;  marched  through 
Yorktown  and  on  towards  Williamsburg  rapidly  until  9  o'clock.  It  rained 
that  night  very  heavily.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  dawn  in  the  morning  we 
resumed  our  march;  it  was  then  raining  hard.  After  marqhing  two  miles 
we  came  in  front  of  Fort  Magruder,  and  some  dozen  or  fourteen  other  earth 
works  flanking  the  principal  fort.  What  amount  of  force  the  enemy  had 
there  was  not  well  known  then.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  the  force 
was  small.  I  know  that  General  Hooker  thought  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
the  place.  The  force,  in  point  of  fact,  was  small  in  the  morning  when  we 
arrived  there.  They  were  then  on  the  retreat;  but  they'sent  forward  and 
brought  back  a  large  force  by  2  o'clock,  or  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  force  amounted  in  all  to  30,000  men,  according  to  the  best  informa 
tion  we  could  get,  and  that  force  was  brought  into  the  fight. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  description  of  that  fight  ? 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  know  of  it.  The  First  Massachusetts  regi 
ment  led  the  column,  the  Second  New  Hampshire  following.  The  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  and  the  Tweut3r-sixth  Pennsylvania  constituted  the  rest  of 
the  first  brigade.  Some  companies  of  the  First  Massachusetts  were  imme 
diately  deployed  as  skirmishers.  We  were  halted  as  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  Williamsburg  and  all  those  forts  and  works  are  on  a  very 
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large  plain,  somewhat  cut  up  about  the  forts  with  ravines.  A  half  a  mile 
towards  Yorktown,  from  Fort  Magruder,  was  a  belt  of  fallen  timber,  which 
the  rebels  had  fallen  to  prevent  our  advance.  It  was  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  .This  belt  of  fallen  timber  was  some  400  or  500  yards,  perhaps  more, 
in  width.  Fort  Magruder  was  perhaps  one-third  of  a  mile  or  more  in  front 
of  this  fallen  timber. 

My  regiment  was  formed  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  wood,  and  ad 
vanced  through  the  fallen  timber  to  near  the  margin  of  it.  The  1st  Massa 
chusetts  regiment  was  formed  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Both  regiments  threw 
out  two  companies,  I  think,  as  skirmishers  in  front.  The  26th  Pennsylva 
nia  and  the  llth  Massachusetts  were  formed  still  further  on  my  right.  One 
brigade  of  the  division,  composed  of  four  New  Jersey  regiments,  and 
Sickles's  brigade  of  five  regiments,  did  not  come  up,  one  of  them  until  11 
o'clock,  and  the  other,  I  think,  at  about  2  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  morning  the  firing  was  principally  from  the  fort  upon  us.  Until  along 
about  11  o'clock  there  was  not  a  very  heavy  musketry  tire.  I  am  not  cer 
tain  whether  it  was  the  Sickles  brigade  or  the  New  Jersey  brigade  that 
came  up  first  at  1 1  o'clock.  They  went  into  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the 
road  and  there  engaged  the  enemy  ;  and  from  that  time  until  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  miusketry  fire  was  very  heavy  indeed,  while  the  fire  from 
Fort  Magruder  was  continued  during  the  whole  day,  except  when  it  was 
silenced  for  a  while  by  the  skirmishers  deploj^cd  in  front,  destroying  the 
gunners.  My  regiment  lay  in  this  fallen  timber  until  half  past  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  the  enemy  had  advanced  so  far  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  driving  back  our  troops  engaged  there,  that  it  appeared 
that  those  on  the  left  of  the  road  would  be  cut  off.  I  then  moved  my  regi 
ment  out  of  the  timber  into  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  en 
gaged  in  the  fight  there.  The  enemy  continued  to  press  us  back  until  a  por 
tion  of  Kearny's  brigade  came  up,  about  half  past  four  according  to  rny 
belief,  though  General  Kearny,  I  know,  thinks  he  came  up  earlier.  He 
checked  their  further  advance,  and  continued  the  fight  very  severely  until 
dark,  when  the  rebels  desisted. and  retired.  During  the  night  they  drew  off 
their  forces,  and  in  the  morning  had  evacuated  their  position  and  passed 
through  Williamsburg,  which  was  about  a  mile  in  front,  and  went  on  to 
wards  Richmond. 

The  next  day  the  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  army  continued  the  pur 
suit.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  army  encamped  on  the  plain  at  Williams- 
burg,  and  remained  there  a  couple  of  days,  when  we  moved  into  town.  The 
first  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  to  which  my  regiment  was  attached, 
remained  there  some  ten  days,  our  brigadier  general  being  appointed  mili 
tary  governor  of  the  town.  The  other  brigades  moved  on. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  was  or  was  not  that  the  time  for  our  army 
to  have  followed  up  the  enemy  closely  ? 

Answer.  I  know  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  generals  that  we 
needed  re-enforcements  at  that  time  ;  and  that,  if  we  had  had  20,000  more 
men,  we  might  easily  have  followed  the  rebels  into  Richmond  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  there  has  been  since  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
Jas  then  for  the  army  to  have  advanced  on  Richmond.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
every  day's  delay,  while  it  has  weakened  us,  has  strengthened  the  enemy. 

Question.  Have  our  forces  been  much  reduced  by  the  services  they  have 
had  to  perform  in  digging  intrenchments,  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  £c.  ? 

Answer.  The  service  in  that  respect  has  been  pretty  severe  for  the  whole 
army,  or  of  that  portion  of  it  with  which  I  have  come  in  contact.  That, 
together  with  other  military  duties,  has  worn  upon  the  men  very  much. 
Many  of  the  men  have  given  out  under  the  severe  labors  imposed  upon 
them.  The  labor  was  very  hard  at  Yorktown.  Heavy  details  were  made 
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every  day  from  the  division  to  which  I  belonged  for  the  building  of  roads, 
the  digging  of  trenches,  felling  timber — not  so  much  felling  timber  there 
as  at  other  places.  The  works  built  at  Yorktown  are  very  heavy. 

Question.  Was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  of  that  kind 
done  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  that  it  was  unnecessary. 

Question.  I  mean  for  an  advancing  army. 

Answer.  That  depends  altogether  upon  the  strength  of  the  works  they 
were  built  to  reduce,  and  the  force  that  might  happen  to  be  there  to  de 
fend  them.  The  works  built  at  Yorktown  were  heavy  earthworks,  very 
strong  works  for  earthworks,  and  required  an  immense  amount  of  .labor, 

Question.  Our  works  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  strong  and  extensive,  and  required  an 
immense  amount  of  labor.  And  it  was  a  very  severe  labor  for  the  men ; 
and  it  has  been  so  since.  In  front  of  Richmond  there  has  been  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  performed  in  intrenching,  building  redoubts,  felling  timber, 
and  building  roads. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  the  work  that  has  been  done  there  will  be 
of  much  service  to  us  now  in  advancing  upon  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  It  will  be  of  no  service  whatever,  unless  we  should  undertake 
to  advance  over  the  same  ground  again,  which  is  not  at  all  probable. 

Question.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  much  better  to  have 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  you  arrived  on  the  peninsula? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  become  me  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  But  as  we  were  the  attacking  force,  and  our  object  was 
to  reduce  Richmond,  one  would  suppose  that  the  more  rapidly  we  advanced 
the  more  rapidly  the  work  would  be  accomplished.  I  never  could  myself 
perceive  the  good  effects  and  results  from  making  defensive  works  all  along 
from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond.  The  commander-in-chief  I  suppose  did. 

Question.  Has  not  Richmond  been  within  your  grasp  at  different  times 
by  vigorous  and  prompt  movements  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  had  had  a  sufficient  force  ;  vigorous  movements 
and  a  sufficient  force. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  moved  rapidly,  immediately  after  going  down 
to  the  peninsula,  could  you  not  have  got  there  before  they  could  have  col 
lected  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  you  ? 

Answer.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but,  from  the  best  information  I 
have,  their  force  at  the  time  of  the'battle  of  Williamsburg  was  not  half 
what  it  now  is,  or  anything  like  it. 

Question.  And  how  did  our  army  compare  with  what  it  now  is  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not,  in  effective  force,  in  my  opinion,  one  half  of  what  it  was 
then. 

Question.  The  chance  was  much  better  for  us  to  have  taken  Richmond 
then  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  those  delays. 

Answer.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  the  chances  of  taking  Richmond 
have  been  growing  less  and  less  every  day. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  it  now  with  the  army  you  now  have  ? 

Answer.  With  the  army  we  now  have  I  think  the  idea  of  taking  Richmond1 
is  entirely  chimerical ;  that  it  is  simply  an  impossibility. 

Question.  That  is,  in  that  direction  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  with  that  army  there. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  reading  public  has  been  so  en 
tirely  misled  with  regard  to  our  prospects  of  taking  Richmond,  and  the 
progress  made  by  our  army  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  very  readily  account  for  it.  It  is  because  reports 
from  the  army,  official  and  unofficial,  have  not  stated  the  facts. 
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Question,  What  influences  do  you  know  of  being  used  there  to  get  these 
incorrect  impressions  in  the  public  prints  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Question.  Why  is  it  that  reporters  for  newspapers,  who,  in  ordinary  times, 
would  endeavor  to  state  the  facts,  have  kept  so  far  from  stating  them  when 
with  the  army  there  ;  is  it  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  state  the  facts, 
or  are  they  so  well  cared  for  by  the  commanders  that  they  feel  it  their  duty 
to  puff  them  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  peculiar  knowledge  upon  the  subject  ;  and  the  gentle 
men  of  the  committee  can  draw  their  inference  as  well  as  I  can. 

Question.  What  is  the  practice  on  the  peninsula  in  regard  to  taking  care 
of  rebel  property  ;  have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  that  matter  there  ? 

Answer.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  practice  has  been 
to  place  guards  over  the  houses,  barns,  corn-cribs,  gardens,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  the  rail  fences,  of  all  the  people  pretty  much  on  the  route  of 
the  army. 

Question.  Is  that  done  where  the  people  are  known  to  be  rebels  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  done  where  they  were  known  to  be  rebels.  A  de 
tachment  from  my  own  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  stand  guard  for  24 
hours  over  a  rail  fence  which  it  was  well  understood  belonged  to  a  man  who, 
with  his  sons  was  then  in  the  rebel  army.  That  was  at  a  place  called  Bal 
timore  Cross  Roads. 

Question.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  our  volunteer  troops  ? 

Answer.  It  annoys  them,  and  disheartens  them  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  I  can  mention. 

Question.  Is  it  necessary  that  that  should  be  done  to  preserve  discipline 
among  the  troops,  and  be  enabled  to  control  them  ? 

Answer.  That  has  sometimes  been  given  as  a  reason  for  the  practice. 
But  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  carried  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  it  has  bern  in  order  to  preserve  discipline  ;  and  I  will  state  fur 
ther  that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  forage,  hay,  corn,  oats,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  the  barns  and  cribs  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
abandoned  their  property  and  were  then  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  while 
our  staff  and  team  horses  were  nearly  in  a  starving  condition.  This  has 
occurred  in  many  instances,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  quartermaster  and  commis 
sary  departments  in  regard  to  taking  such  property  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
they  being  supposed  to  be  the  proper. persons  to  do  it? 

Answer.  Since  the  army  landed  at  Yorktown  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
being  allowed  to^takc  any  such  property. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  instance  where  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
rebels  has  made  friends  of  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary  I  know  many  instances,  or 
a  number  of  instances,  in  which  it  has  had  no  such  effect  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  At  Williamsburg,  where  there  were  very  few  Union  people,  very 
few  indeed — I  did  not  hear  of  but  five  in  the  two  weeks  I  was  there — the 
universal  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  was  that  we  had  protected  then 
property,  preserved  better  order  than  their  own  .army  had  when  "it  was  in 
possession  of  the  town.  They  made  no  complaint  so  far  as  I  know  ;  at  any 
rate  I  never  heard  of  but  one  complaint  in  a  residence  of  two  weeks  there, 
of  any  depredation  by  any  soldier  on  any  person's  property  whatever,  and 
that  was  a  very  slight  matter,  the  taking  of  a  horse  or  mule,  a  mule  I 
think,  for  some  pnrpo.se  of  transportation,  by  authority  of  the  provost  mar 
shal.  And  yet  every  one  of  those  people,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
our  who  were  regarded  as  Union  people,  declared  in  the  most  positive  man- 
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ner  that  they  never  would  consent  to  a  union  with  the  north,  or  a  recon 
struction  of  the  Union  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Answer.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  in  regard  to  the  con 
duct  of  affairs  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  transportation. 
Our  transportation  was  very  limited;  that  is,  the  wagons  belonging  to 
different  regiments  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  number.  The  company  offi 
cers  were  compelled  to  carry  everything  of  their  own  upon  their  backs.  In 
several  instances,  feeling  unable  to  take  care  of  their  companies  and  carry 
their  knapsacks  and  blankets,  &c.,  they  purchased  or  hired  a  horse  or  mule, 
or  two  horses.  In  that  way  they  transported  their  pers'onal  effects,  and 
also  the  knapsacks  of  those  soldiers  of  their  companies  who  were  not  able 
to  carry  them;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  continue  to  use  them.  They 
were  ordered  to  turn  over  all  this  "  irregular  transportation,"  as  it  was 
termed  in  the  orders,  to  the  provost  marshal.  They  were  not  allowed  their 
transportation  by  the  government  to  which  they  were  entitled,  or  to  furnish 
their  own  transportation  at  their  own  expense. 

Question.  Does  not  that  have  a  bad  effect  ? 

Answer.  It  has  the  effect  to  break  down  the  health  of  many  of  the  officers, 
and  to  annoy,  disgust,  and  dissatisfy  the  whole  of  them. 

Question.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  that? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  any  reason  assigned,  except  that  it  destroyed  the 
looks  of  the  train;  that  having  those  mules  and  one-horse  carts  in  the  train 
made  it  look  badly,  and  also  caused  the  division  to  occupy  more  ground. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  21,  1863. 

Major  General  E.  A.  HITCHCOCK  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunters;  at  present  on  duty  in  Wash 
ington  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Question.  How  long,  or  about  how  long,  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  middle  of  March  last — not  all  the  time  on  duty.  My 
commission  was  accepted  at  that  time.  I  have  been  in  Washington  at  two 
different  times — the  first  time  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  May. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  us  briefly  what  you  know  of  the  movements 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  so  far  as  you  were  cognizant  of  its  movements 
during  the  time  you  occupied  that  position  ?  I  believre  it  was  in  March  that 
that  army  mov'ed  on  its  expedition  to  the  peninsula. 

Answer.  The  plan  for  the  movement  made  by  General  McClellan  was 
determined  upon  before  I  came  to  Washington.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
it  had  been  in  part  carried  into  execution.  My  opinion  was  not  asked  in 
reference  to  it,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  advising  it.  Had  I  been  con 
sulted,  I  should  have  advised  against  it  very  strongly. 

Question.  What  was  that  plan,  and  what  would  have  been  your  objec 
tions  to  it  ? 

Answer.  The  plan  was  to  take  the  principal  part  of  the  army  in  front  of 
Washington  and  move  it  down  to  the  peninsula,  so  called,  leading  up  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond  by  way  of  Yorktown.  My  objections  to  that 
plan  were  very  numerous.  One  of  the  first  was  that  it  was  calculated  to 
uncover  Washington,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy,  who,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  could  have  embodied  a  sufficient  force  to  have  seriously  endangered, 
if  not  taken,  the  capital.  The  temptation  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
I  considered  very  great,  because  of  the  importance  of  this  capital  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  If  the  rebel  authorities  could  have  reached  this 
capital,  so  as  to  send  forth  bulletins  from  it,  they  would  have  claimed  to  be 
the  de  facto  government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  prestige  of  that  posi 
tion  would  have  been  very  great  with  European  governments,  who  look 
upon  the  capital  as  the  representative  of  .the  nation.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  leading  minds  of  the  southern  confederacy,  as  they  call  it,  would  have 
seen  the  whole  advantage  of  that,  and  would  have  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  have  secured  the  benefit  of  it,  for,  in  comparison  with  their  own  capital, 
the  possession  of  Washington  would  have  been  immensely  more  advanta 
geous  to  them,  even  though  they  should  be  able  to  hold  it  but  a  short  time. 
To  allow  them  to  get  the  eclat  of  having- set  foot  in  it  at  all  was  a  thing  to 
be  deplored  by  the  nation. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington,  the  middle  of  March  last,  and  heard  of 
this  plan,  I  spoke  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine  quite  in  detail,  setting 
forth  the  objection  I  have  just  stated,  and  others,  including  the  character  of 
the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown.  I  stated  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan  would  find  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  in  passing  through  that 
country  at  that  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  water.  I  was  very 
sure  he  would  find  it  so,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so  That  may  be  considered 
a  local  objection 

A  military  objection  to  the  plan  was  his  separating  his  army  from  his 
proper  base,  which  was  Washington,  and  transferring  it  to  a  point  from 
which  it  could  not  return  in  case  of  disaster  without  great  danger.  That  is 
a  military  principle  which  General  McClellan  himself  recognized  in  a  com 
munication  to  the  President,  in  objection  to  a  plan  of  the  President,  as  I 
understood.  That  military  objection  is  substantially  this:  that  in  taking 
the  army  up  the  peninsula,  General  McClellan  made  two  points  of  defence: 
one  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  other  the  position  he  assumed  on  the 
peninsula,  Those  two  points  were  widely  separated,  and  did  not  commu 
nicate  with  each  other.  He  thus  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  concen 
trating  upon  either  of  them,  while  it  obliged  the  Union  forces  to  be  divided 
in  order  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  military  point  here  at  Washington. 
That,  among  military  men,  I  believe,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  conditions  in  which  a  body  of  troops  can  be  placed.  It  is  par 
ticularly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  destroyed  in 
succession  three  armies  which  were  separated  and  not  in  communication 
with  each  other,  and  gained  his  chief  military  glory  from  that  fact.  My 
objection  to  the  whole  of  that  plan  was  very  serious,  and  I  should,  on  no 
account,  have  acquiesced  in  it  had  I  been  consulted. 

When  the  President  issued  his  order  acquiescing  in  the  movement  pro 
posed  by  General  McClellan,  he  required,  as  that  order  will  show,  that  Wash 
ington  should  be  left  entirely  secure,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  corps  com 
manders  then  here.  That  opinion,  as 'appears  by  the  report  of  their  council 
on  the  13th  of  March  last,  required,  according  to  the  view  of  three  of  those 
corps  commanders,  that  all  the  forts  south  of  the  Potomac  should  be  fully 
garrisoned,  the  forts  north  of  the  Potomac  should  be  occupied,  and,  in  addi 
tion  to  that,  a  covering  force  of  25,000.  The  other  corps  commander,  Gen 
eral  Sumner,  was  of  the  opinion  that  40,000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  city  secure,  indicating  nothing  in  regard  to  their  distribution. 

There  was  a  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  that  council  which  is  very  im 
portant  in  this  connexion.  The  council  agreed  to  the  proposed  movement 
by  way  of  the  peninsula,  provided  the  rebel  steamer  Merrimack  could  be 
neutralized,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  that  opinion.  General  McClellan 
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did  not  regard  that  part  of  their  report,  but  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan, 
while  the  Merrimack  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  good  condition,  with  a  power 
that  no  one  can  very  easily  estimate.  If -she  had  not  been  afterwards  de 
stroyed,  she  might  have  destroyed  all  of  the  navy  and  all  of  the  shipping 
about  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  would  have  been  the  means  of  destroying 
General  McClellan's  army,  cutting  it  off  from  supplies  and  leaving  it  help 
less.  Subsequent  events  fortunately  relieved  General  McClellan  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  consequences  of  disregarding  that  feature  in  the  decision 
of  tlie  council.  The  immediate  consequence  of  disregarding  that  opinion  of 
the  council  was  that  the  navy  was  unable  to  co-operate  to  its  full  extent 
with  General  McClellan  in  reducing  Gloucester  Point  and  Yorktown,  being 
held  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  watch  this  single  vessel,  the  Merrimack. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  council  as  to  what  was  required  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,  I  consider  it  as  applying  to  the  capital  itself, 
to  Washington  and  its  immediate  front  towards  the  enemy,  and  as  not 
extending  to  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  or  to  Baltimore.  I 
construe  the  opinion  of  the  council  as  requiring  that  all  the  forts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  should  be  manned,  and  that  over  and  above  that 
there  should  be  an  army,  a  unit  of  force,  of  25,000  men,  as  a  covering  force 
in  front  of  the  city.  I  am  not  able  to  find  in  the  public  reports  connected 
with  these  proceedings  any  evidence  that  this  requirement  of  the  council 
was  complied  with. 

General  McClellan  made  a  report  dated  "  Steamer  Commodore,  April  1, 
1862,"  showing  a  certain  distribution  of  forces  for  the  defence  of  Washing 
ton.  That  report  enumerates  18,000  men  left  at  Washington  for  the  imme 
diate  defence  of  the  capital.  It  speaks  of  the  forces  under  General  Aber- 
crombie  arid  General  Geary,  amounting  to  7,780  men.  This  report  of  Gen 
eral  McClellan  is  so  miscellaneous  in  its  mode  of  statement  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  \>vith  any  accuracy  the  precise  forces  left  at  the  various  points 
referred  to  in  it.  It  seems  to  count  Blenker's  division  as  a  part  of  the  force 
in  front  of  Washington,  and  yet  speaks  of  his  design  to  order  that  division 
from  Warrenton  to  Strasburg.  It  was  ordered  from  Warrenton  through 
Strasburg,  and  still  further  on  out  of  this  vicinity  entirely,  into  the  moun 
tain  department.  It  speaks  of  Banks's  division  as  if  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  yet  that  division  was  ordered  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  attack  made  by  Jackson  upon  Shields  at  Winchester,  so 
that  both  Banks  and  Blenker  were  removed  from  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  25,000  required  as  a  unit  of 
force  in  front  of  the  city. 

Making  that  deduction  I  find  the  force  in  the  city  and  the  two  guards,  for 
they  were  little  else,  under  Abercrombie  and  Geary,  altogether,  make  less 
than  25,000  men.  I  considered,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  capital  had  been  "  neglected,"  to  use  his 
own  phrase.  I  did  not  consider  the  force  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  as  available 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  capital,  being  required  for  the  defence  of  that 
valley.  The  report  made  by  General  Wadsworth  to,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  which  I  understand  is  in  possession  of  the  committee, 
will  show  the  condition  and  character  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
When  this  state  of  things  became  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Stanton,  he  required  General  Thomas  and  myself  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
execution  of  the  President's  order,  the  letter  of  General  McClellan  -of  the 
1st  of  April,  the  report  of  General  Wadsworth  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  one 
or  two  other  papers  connected  with  them,  requiring  us  to  give  a  distinct 
opinion  whether  General  McClellan  had  complied,  or  not,  with  the  require 
ments  of  the  order  of  the  President.  On  examining  those  papers  we  were 
of  opinion  that  the  order  of  the  President  had  not  been  complied  with,  and 
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so  reported.  This  report  of  course  went  to  the  President,  and  on  the  next 
day,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  3d  of  April,  the  President  came  to  the  War  Office 
and  held  quite  a  long  consultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of 
the  War  Department,  the  Secretary  of  War  being"  present.  At  the  conclu 
sion  of  that  consultation  the  President  himself  ordered  that  one  of  the  corps  • 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  which  were  then  in  front  of  Washing-ton  should 
be  detained  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  selection  was  left  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  designated  the  corps  commanded  by  General 
McDowell.  I  will  mention  that  General  McDowell  himself  was  not  present, 
and  I  believe  knew  nothing  of  the  steps  which  led  to  his  detention  here 
until  after  the  order  was  issued.  As  soon  as  General  McClellan  heard  of 
this  he  complained  of  it.  He  wished  the  whole  of  McDowell's  corps  sent  to 
him.  If  he  could  not  get  the  whole  of  it  he  wanted  McCall's  and  Franklin's 
divisions,  leaving- one  division  only  here.  Failing  in  that,  he  wished  particu 
larly  to  have  Franklin's  division  ordered  to  join  him.  The  President  again 
came  to  the  War  Office  on  the  llth  of  April,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  held 
another  conference  of  considerable  length  with  the  same  officers  as  before  — 
the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  plain  that  the  Presi 
dent  was  extremely  anxious  to  gratify  General  McClellan,  and  to  give  him 
every  possible  support  in  his  power,  not  losing  sight  of  his  imperative  duty 
to  see  that  this  capital  was  sufficiently  guarded.  The  result  of  that  confer 
ence  was  that  he  ordered  Franklin's  division  to  join  McClellan,  and  it  was 
accordingly  sent  down  to  him. 

Question.  Have  you  the  papers  connected  with  the  events  referred  to  in 
the  narrative  you  have  just  given  the  committee  ? 

Answer.  I  had  them  all  a  few  days  since;  but  in  giving  my  testimony 
to  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry,  I  left  the  most  important  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  telegrams,  orders,  and  letters,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  I  have  but  a  few  of  them  here,  which  I  believe  would  be  of 
no  particular  avail  to  the  committee  without  the  others.  To  do  entire  jus 
tice  to  this  subject,  perhaps  the  whole  series  should  be  arranged  in  a  body 
and  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Question.  Can  you,  within  a  short  time,  procure  copies  of  them  all,  and 
furnish  them  to  the  committee  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  can  do  so  with  a  little  time.  They  came  into  my  pos 
session  in  this  way:  When  General  McClellan  appeared  before  the  McDowell 
court  of  inquiry,  and  gave  his  testimony,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  left 
70,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  without  stating  at  the  time  how 
he  counted  that  number  of  men,  leaving  it  to  be  implied  that  they  were  for 
the  immediate  defence  of  the  capital,  (for  I  take  it  that  would  be  the  infer 
ence  of  almost  every  one  reading  his  testimony, )  I  was  very  much  amazed 
and  shocked;  and  as  I  knew  some  of  the  particulars  connected  with  what 
had  taken  place,  in  my  official  connexion  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  went 
to  Mr.  Stanton  and  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  have  copies  of  a 
few  papers  with  which  my  name  was  connected,  including  my  report  made 
in  conjunction  with  General  Thomas.  He  said:7  "  Certainly;  you  are  enti 
tled  to  them;"  and  he  sent  for  a  clerk  and  directed  him  to  separate  such  of 
the  papers  as  I  should  designate,  and  give  me  copies  of  them.  I  took  but  very 
few  at  first — about  half  a  dozen.  A  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  in  the  Wai- 
Office  and  Mr.  Stanton  asked  me  if  I  had  a  copy  of  the  President's  letter 
of  the  9th  of  April,  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  I  told  him  I  had  not; 
that  I  had  abstained  from  asking  for  it,  out  of  delicacy,  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  it.  He  remarked,  as  before,  "  You  are  entitled  to  it;"  and  said 
"You  may  have  copies  of  any  papers  you  desire."  He  again  sent  for  a 
clerk,  and  told  him  to  submit  all  of  the  papers  to  me,  and  to  give  me  copies 
of  such  as  I  required.  I  then  examined  a  considerable  file  of  papers,  and 
Rep.  Corn.  108 20 
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separated  from  the  rest  a  number,  of  which  copies  were  furnished  me.  I 
procured  them  as  aids  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  gave  a  portion  of  them  to 
the  court  in  General  McDowell's  case.  The  rest,  that  I  now  have  before  me, 
are  somewhat  disconnected,  and  do  not  afford  a  connected  history  of  what 
took  place.  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  copies  of  them  all,  which  I  will  fur 
nish  to  this  committee.  I  would  add  here  that  at  the  time  that  General 
McClellan's  plan  of  moving  the  army  from  Washington  and  its  vicinity  was 
first  conceived,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  Manassas,  and  occupying 
batteries  along  the  Potomac.  And,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into  execu 
tion,  his  design  was  to  recede  from  Washington  to  Annapolis,  and  take  his 
transports  there,  to  which  point  they  had  been  ordered.  When  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  his  position  in  front  of  Washington,  General  McClellan  had 
an  opportunity,  and  availed  himself  of  it,  to  bring  his  transports  to  Alexan 
dria,  so  that  his  troops  could  be  shipped  from  that  point.  How  extensive 
those  means  of  transportation  were  I  never  inquired. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  \Vhere  did  you  understand  that  General  McClellan  proposed  to 
move  from  Annapolis  ? 

Answer.  I  think  his  first  plan  was  to  go  by  the  Rappahannock  river, 
landing  at  Urbana,  as  indicated  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  President. 
Afterwards,  General  McClellan  selected  Fortress  Monroe  as  the  base  of  his 
operations. 

Question.  After  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their  batteries  upon  the  Poto 
mac  ? 

Answer   Yes,  sir.     I  believe  it  was. 

Question.  Do  you  understand  now  that  the  movement  made  by  General 
McClellan  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  up  the  York  river,  was  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  generals  commanding  army 
corps,  and  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  or  in 
violation  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  have  considered,  and  do  now  consider,  that  it  was  in  viola 
tion  of  the  recommendation  of  that  council  in  two  important  particulars: 
one  particular  being  that  portion  of  their  report  which  represents  the  council 
as  agreeing  to  the  expedition  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  provided  the  rebel 
steamer  Merrimack  could  first  be  neutralized.  That  very  important  proviso 
General  McClellan  disregarded.  The  other  particular  that  he  disregarded 
was  the  leaving  a  force  for  the  safety  of  Washington.  He  did  not  leave  the 
force  which,  as  I  have  considered,  the  council  contemplated  in  that  report 
as  necessary. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  On  whom  did  the  responsibility  rest  for  the  violation  of  those 
orders,  and  the  consequences  that  followed  that  violation  ? 

Answer.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  days  since,  to  answer  a  question  similar 
to  that  before  the  court  in  the  case  of  General  McDowell.  I  believe  that, 
among  military  men,  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  whenever  a  subordinate 
assumes  to  depart  from  a  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  all  that  follows  ;  and  he  can 
only  protect  himself  from  the  military  penalties  of  disobedience  by  some 
brilliant  success.  I  have  considered  that  General  McClellan  was  in  that 
condition  ;  that  in  departing  from  the  original  instructions  received  from 
the  President,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  that  whole 
movement,  and  when,  subsequently,  the  President  f  )und  it  necessary  to 
detain  a  part  of  McClellan's  forces  in  front  of  Washington,  to  make  good 
his  original  order,  he  performed  an  act  of  imperious  duty  ;  and  General 
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McClellan  had  no  right  to  complain  of  that  act  as  an  interference  with  his 
command,  or  as  tending  to  embarrass  his  operations. 

Situated  as  General  McClellan  was,  in  front  of  Washington,  under  the 
orders  of  the  President,  his  first  duty  was  to  comply  with  those  orders,  and 
having  done  that,  then  to  consider  whether  he  had  a  sufficient  force  to  ac 
complish  the  expedition  he  contemplated.  If  he  found  that  he  had  not  a 
sufficient  force  for  that  purpose,  then  he  should  have  so  represented  to  the 
President,  and  then  the  relation  of  the  parties  would  have  been  entirely 
changed,  and  the  responsibility  would  have  been  entirely  with  the  Presi 
dent.  But  inasmuch  as  General  McClellan  did  not  adopt  that  course,  but  went 
on  his  expedition  of  his  own  motion,  following  a  plan  different  from  that  of 
the  President,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  all  that  fol 
lowed.  The  President,  in  yielding  to  the  plan  of  General  McClellan,  put 
him  under  very  explicit  orders  to  leave  Washington  entirely  secure,  not 
only  in  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  four  commanders  of 
corps  d'armee.  Those  four  corps  commanders  gave  an  opinion.  As  I 
understand  the  matter,  General  McClellan  did  not  comply  with  that  opinion; 
and  therein  General  McClellan  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  results  that  grew  out  of  his  campaign. 

Question.  What  is  the  penalty,  under  military  rules,  for  such  a  disobe 
dience  of  orders  ? 

Answer.  The  penalty  for  disobedience  of  orders  is  stated  in  the  9th 
article  of  war.  It  is  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general  court- 
martial  may  think  proper  to  inflict. 

By  Mr  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  you  designate  the  order  of  the  President  which  General 
McClellan  violated  ? 

Answer.  The  order  which  was  violated,  as  I  considered,  was  the  Presi 
dent's  war  order,  No.  3,  dated  March  8,  1862,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  made,  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  general-in-chicf  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army 
corps,  shall  leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure." 

That  order  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  report  of  the  four 
corps  commanders,  as  the  council  which  took  place  at  Fairfax  Conrt-IIouse, 
on  the  13th  of  March;  the  report  of  that  council,  as  I  consider  it,  being  a 
necessary  part  of  that  order. 

Question.  As  the  facts  were,  what  movement,  on  the  part  of  General 
McClellan,  would  have  been  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  that 
council  ? 

Answer.  In  answering  that  question,  I  will  refer  to  the  report  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  that  council  of  the  13th  of  March,  which  contains  two  separate 
and  distinct  paragraphs.  If  the  requirements  of  the  first  could  not  be  com 
plied  with,  then  the  second  became  imperative.  The  second  is  in  these 
words  : 

"  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then  be  moved  against  the 
enemy  behind  the  Rappahannock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the 
means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairing  railroads  and  stocking  them 
with  materials  sufficient  for  the  supplying  the  army,  should  at  once  be  col 
lected  for  both  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  and  Aquia  and  Richmond  rail 
roads.  (Unanimous  )" 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  action  of  that  council  was  laid  before 
the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  before  General  McClellan  commenced  the 
movement  of  his  army  ? 
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Answer.  On  the  date  of  that  proceeding,  General  McClellan  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  these  words: 

"The  council  of  commanders  of  army  corps  have  unanimously  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  operations.  General  McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  with  it 
to  Washington  and  lay  it  before  you." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  receipt  of  this  report,  returned  an  order  in 
these  words: 

"  Whatever  plan  has  been  agreed  upon,  proceed  at  once  to  execute,  with 
out  losing  an  hour  for  my  approval." 

This  order  was  undoubtedly  issued  upon  the  supposition  that  the  plan  of 
the  council  was  not  only  unanimous,  but  would  be  fully  carried  out.  It  was 
not  until  afterwards  that  the  Secretary  of  War  ascertained  that  the  plan 
had  not  been  complied  with.  And  I  suppose  that  at  that  point  we  may  date 
the  origin  of  all  the  disasters  and  inconveniences  that  followed. 

Question.  All  traceable  to  disobedience  of  orders? 

Answer.  As  a  military  man,  I  should  so  regard  it.  When  General  Mc 
Dowell  arrived,  with  the  report  referred  to  in  General  McClellan's  letter, 
Secretary  Stanton  immediately  wrote,  stating  that  he  did  not  observe  in  that 
report  any  plan  as  peculiar  to  General  McClellan  himself.  I  believe  that 
subsequently  some  plan  was  submitted  by  General  McClellan.  But  I  do  not 
find  it  among  my  papers  here,  and  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  recently. 

In  speaking  of  these  movements  heretofore,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  do,  I  have  generally  made  some  remarks  upon  General  McDowell's  posi 
tion  at  Fredericksburg,  to  this  effect:  that  when  General  McClellan  was  pre 
paring  for  his  expedition  he  had  a  large  supply  train  for  his  whole  army. 
When  General  McDowell  received  his  orders  to  remain  in  front  of  Washing 
ton,  he  did  not  receive  from  that  supply  train  the  portion  which  might  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  his  corps.  The  consequence  was  that  in  his  first 
movement  towards  Fredericksburg,  with  only  about  10,000  men,  he  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  even  that  portion  of  his  com 
mand,  up  to  the  time  when  the  railroad  was  repaired  from  Aquia  creek  to 
Fredericksburg.  When  that  was  completed  he  could  receive  supplies  at 
Fredericksburg  by  the  railroad.  But  he  had  no  means  of  advancing  beyond 
that  point.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  after  I  left  Washington  on 
the  15th  of  May  last. 

I  state  these  things  because  not  long  before  I  left  Washington,  when 
there  was  a  conversation  in  the  War  Office,  the  President  being  present, 
with  respect  to  General  McDowell,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
being  anxious  that  General  McDowell  should  advance,  I  stated  this  incon 
venience  and  urged  that,  situated  as  he  was,  without  the  means  of  going 
forward,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  not  cross  the  river  at  all,  but 
wait  in  that  position  until  he  could  be  supplied  with  means  to  enable  him 
to  advance;  that  it  would  have  a  bad  appearance  for  him  to  cross  the  river 
and  then  not  to  advance,  and  a  still  worse  appearance  if  he  should  cross 
and  then  be  obliged  to  fall  back.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  Gene 
ral  McDowell  was  directed  not  to  cross  the  river  until  further  orders,  but  to 
wait  on  this  side  of  the  river,  making  only  a  demonstration  as  if  he  designed 
to< cross.  That  order  is  referred  to  in  a  telegram,  dated  May  12,  1862,  from 
General  McDowell  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Watson.  In  that 
telegram  the  following  language  occurs: 

•"  I  have  only  means  of  supplying  my  force  at  this  point,  even  from  day 
to  day.  I  am  trying  to  improve  all  I  can.  It  is  not  brilliant,  I  know,  but 
it  is  all  I  can  do  as  things  now  are.  I  could  now  go  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  will  do  as  you  say,  retreat;  and  when  he  has  retreated,  I  would  have 
to  do  the  same,  in  order  .to  feed  my  soldiers." 
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There  are  other  expressions  in  this  telegram  which  show  the  inability  of 
General  McDowell  to  move  at  that  time. 

Question.  Did  General  McDowell  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  circum 
stances  and  condition  of  his  command,  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was 
acting,  permit  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  he  did. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PENINSULA  CAMPAIGN. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  E.  A.  HITCHCOCK. 
President's  Special  War  Order — Xo.  2. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  January  31,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  pro 
viding  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for 
the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  south- 
westward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction.  All  details  to  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  the  expedition  to  move  before  or  on  the 
22d.  day  of  February  next. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

[Extracts  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Washington,  January  31,  1862. 
********* 

Should  we  place  a  portion  of  our  force  in  front  of  Centreville,  while  the  rest 
crosses  the  Occoquan,  we  commit  the  error  of  dividing  our  army  by  a  very  diffi 
cult  obstacle,  and  by  a  distance  too  great  to  enable  the  two  portions  to  support 
each  other  should  either  be  attacked  by  the  masses  of  the  euerny,  while  the  other 
is  held  in  check. 

#####*### 

Should  circumstances  render  it  not  advisable  to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can  use 
Mobjack  bay,  or,  the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fort  Monroe  as 
a  base  and  operate  with  complete  security,  although  with  less  celerity  and  bril 
liancy  of  results,  up  the  Peninsula.  To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected 
as  the  base,  a  large  amount  of  cheap  water  transportation  must  be  collected,  con 
sisting  mainly  of  canal  boats,  barges,  wood  boats,  schooners,  &c.,  towed  by 
small  steamers,  all  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  required  for  all 
previous  expeditions.  This  can  certainly  be  accomplished  within  thirty  days 
from  the  time  the  order  is  given. 

*#####*## 

If,  at  the  expense  of  thirty  days'  delay,  we  can  gain  a  decisive  victory,  which 
will  probably  end  the  war,  it  is  far  cheaper  than  to  gain  a  battle  to-morrow 
that  produces  no  iinal  results,  and  may  require  years  of  warfare  and  expenditure 
to  follo\v  up.  Such,  I  think,  is  precisely  the  difference  between  the  two  plans 
discussed  in  this  long  letter.  A  battle  gained  at  Manassas  will  result  merely  in 
the  possession  of  the  h'eld  of  contest ;  at  best,  we  can  follow  it  up  but  slowly, 
unless  we  do  what  I  now  propose,  viz  :  change  the  line  of  operations. 
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On  the  Manassas  line  the  rebels  can,  if  well  enough  disciplined,  (and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  to  be  the  case,)  dispute  our  advance  over  bad  roads 
from  position  to  position. 

When  we  have  gained  the  battle,  if  we  do  gain  it,  the  question  will  at  once 
arise,  "What  are  we  to  do  next  1 "  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  can  beat 
them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other  line  I  regard  success  as  certain,  by  all  the 
chances  of  war.  We  demoralize  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  pre 
pared  position  for  one  which  we  have  chosen,  in  which  all  is  in  our  favor,  and 
when  success  must  produce  immense  results.  My  judgment  as  a  general  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  this  project.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war;  but  all  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  this  movement.  So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  southern  line  of 
operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move  from  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  as  a  cer 
tain  though  less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana,  to  an  attack  upon 
Manassas. 

********* 

i  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding  United  States  Army. 
Hon.  E,  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


The  President  to  General  McClellan. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION,  Washington,  February  3,  1862. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  :  yours  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  York 
river;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly 
yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

1.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  mine  ? 

2.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  1 

3.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  1 

4.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this:  that  it  would  break  no  great 
line  of  the  enemy's  communication,  while  mine  would  ? 

5.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your  plan 
than  by  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


President's  General  War  Order — No.  3. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION,  March  8,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  general-in-chief  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps,  shall 
leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps — about  fifty  thousand  troops — of  said 
army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  until 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall 
be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries  and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  President 
shall  hereafter  give  express  permission. 
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That  any  movement  aforesaid  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  which 
may  be  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  to  move 
npon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  on  the  18th  March, 
instant,  and  the  general-in-chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  moves  as  early 
as  that  day. 

Ordered,  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  .cap 
ture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  the 
Chesapeake  bay. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


FAIRFAX  COURT-HOUSE,  March  11 — 8.30  p.  m. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  of  more  than  forty  miles.  Have  examined 
Centreville,  Union  Mills,  Blackburn's  Ford,  &c.  The  rebels  have  left  all  their 
positions,  and  from  the  information  obtained  during  our  ride  to-day,  I  am  sat 
isfied  that  they  have  fallen  behind  the  Rapidan,  holding  Fredericksburg  and 
Gordonsville.  Their  movement  from  here  was  very  sudden.  They  left  many 
wagons,  some  caissons,  clothing,  ammunition,  personal  baggage,  &c.  Their 
winter  quarters  were  admirably  constructed,  many  not  yet  quite  finished.  The 
works  at  Centreville  are  formidable;  more  so  than  Manassas.  Except  the  turn 
pike,  the  roads  are  horrible.  The  country  entirely  stripped  of  forage  and  pro 
visions.  Having  fully  consulted  with  General  McDowell,  I  propose  occupying 
Manassas  with  a  portion  of  Banks 's  command,  and  then  at  once  throwing  all 
forces  I  can  concentrate  upon  the  line  agreed  upon  last  week.  The  Monitor 
justifies  this  course.  I  telegraphed  this  morning  to  have  the  transports  brought 
to  Washington  to  start  from  there.  I  presume  you  will  approve  this  course. 
Circumstances  may  keep  me  out  here  some  little  time  longer. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  "War. 


[Received  March  12.] 

FAIRFAX  COURT-HOUSE — 10.30  a.  m. 

I  have  sent  for  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  designated  by  the  President, 
to  consult  with  them  as  to  immediate  movements ;  they  should  be  here  about 
four  p.  m.  Will  at  once  inform  you  of  decision  arrived  at  and  ask  your  approval. 
Troops  in  fine  spirits. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United   States  Army. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


FAIRFAX  COURT-HOUSE,  March  13,  1862. 

The  council  of  commanders  of  army  corps  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  operations.  General  McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  with  it  to  Wash 
ington  and  lay  it  before  you. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT,  March  13,  1862. 

Whatever  plan  lias  been  agreed  upon,  proceed  at  once  to  execute  witliou: 
losing  an  hour  for  my  approval. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Major  General  McCLELLAiV. 

HEADQUARTERS  AKMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Fairfax  Court-House,  March  13,  1862. 

A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  were  of  the  opinion-  — 

First.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville,  be 
hind  the  Rappahanhock  and  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals  com 
manding  army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  under 
taken  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  upon  Rich 
mond  ;  provided,  First,  that  the  enemy's  vessel,  the  Merrimack,  can  be  neu 
tralized.  Second,  the  means  of  transportation  sufficient  for  an  immediate  trans 
fer  of  the  force  to  its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to 
move  down  the  Potomac.  Third,  that  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to 
silence,  or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  in  York  river.  Fourth,  that 
the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feel 
ing  of  security  for  its  safety  from  menace.  (Unanimous.) 

Second.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then  be  moved  against 
the  enemy  behind  the  Rappahannock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the 
means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairing  railroads  and  stocking  them  with 
materials  sufficient  for  supplying  the  army,  should  at  once  be  collected  for  both 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  and  Aquia  and  Richmond  railroads.  (Unanimous.) 

NOTE.  —  That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fully  garri 
soned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the  Vir 
ginia  line  of  25,000  men  would  suffice.  (Keyes,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.) 
A  total  of  40,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  would  suffice.  (Simmer.) 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  March  13,  ]862  —  5.30  p.  m. 

General  McDowell  has  arrived  here  and  presented  a  paper  purporting  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps,  but  it  contains  nothing 
indicating  that  it  is  your  plan.  The  department  has  nothing  to  show  what  is 
your  plan  of  operations.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  state  specifically  what  plan  of 
operations  you  propose  to  execute  under  the  present  circumstances  ?  Please 
state  at  what  time  this  despatch  is  received  by  you,  and  at  what  hour  your 
answer  is  transmitted.  This  rule  had  better  be  observed  in  all  our  telegraphic 
communication.  There  is  nothing  new  from  Fortress  Monroe. 

In  respect  to  General  Wool's  question  of  rank,  I  will  remark  that  he  will  be 
relieved  from  command  whenever  you  desire  to  assume  it  at  that  place  ;  and  if 
you  determine  to  make  Fortress  Monroe  your  base  of  operations,  you  shall 
have  the  control  over  the  forces  under  General  Burnside's  command.  All  the 
forces  and  means  of  the  government  will  be  at  your  disposal.  This  despatch 
is  transmitted  at  5.20  p.  rn. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major  General  McCLELLAX. 


FLINT  HILL,  March  13,  1862  —  6. 

Your  despatch  was  received  at   6.10  p.  m.,  at  this  place,  about  three  miles 

from  Fairfax  Court-House,  where  I  ain  moving  a  division.     The  members  of 
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the  council,  together  with  myself,  were  unanimous  in  forming  the  plan  which 
was  presented  to  you  by  General  McDowell.  Steps  have  already  been  taken, 
so  that  if  the  plan  meets  your  approval,  the  movement  can  commence  early  to 
morrow  morning.  I  will  communicate  more  fully  as  soon  as  1  return  to  my 
camp. 

Your  speedy  action  will  facilitate  the  movement. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  March  13,  1862. 

The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  by  your 
self  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to  the  same,  but 
gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution  : 

1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely  certain 
that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and  line  of  commu 
nication. 

2d.  Leave  Washington  secure. 

3d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new  base 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there  ;  or,  at  all  events,  move 
such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some  route. 

Seven  o'clock,  forty  minutes. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major  General  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAX. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OK  THE  POTOMAC, 

Seminary,  near  Alexandria,  March  19,  1862. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  notes  upon  the  pro 
posed  operations  of  the  active  portion  of  the  army  under  my  command  : 

The  proposed  plan  of  campaign  is  to  assume  Fort  Monroe  as  the  first  base  of 
operations,  taking  the  line  by  Yorktown  and  West  Point  upon  Richmond  as  the 
line  of  operations,  Richmond  being  the  objective  point. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  fall  of  Richmond  involves  that  of  Norfolk  and  the 
whole  of  Virginia ;  also  that  we  shall  fight  a  decisive  battle  between  West 
Point  and  Richmond,  to  give  which  battle  the  rebels  will  concentrate  all  their 
available  forces,  understanding,  as  they  will,  that  it  involves  the  fate  of  their 
cause.  It  therefore  follows — 

1st.  That  we  should  collect  all  our  available  forces  and  operate  upon  adjacent 
lines,  maintaining  perfect  communication  between  our  columns. 

2d.  That  no  time  should  be  lost  on  reaching  the  field  of  battle.  The  advan 
tages  of  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  rivers  are  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation.  It  is  also  clear  that  West  Point  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  reached  and  used  as  our  main  depot,  that  we  may  have  the  shortest  line  of 
transportation  for  our  land  supplies,  and  the  use  of  York  river.  There  are  two 
methods  of  reaching  this  point : 

1st.  By  moving  directly  from  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  and  trusting  to  the 
roads  for  our  supplies,  at  the  same  time  landing  a  strong  corps  as  near  Yorktown 
as  possible,  in  order  to  turn  the  rebel  line  of  defence  south  of  Yorktfhvn  ;  then 
to  reduce  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  by  a  siege,  in  all  probability  involving  de 
lay  of  weeks  perhaps. 

2d.  To  make  a  combined  naval  and  land  attack  upon  Yorktown  the  first  ob 
ject  of  the  campaign.  This  leads  to  the  most  rapid  and  decisive  results.  To 
accomplish  this  the  navy  should  at  once  concentrate  upon  York  all  their  avail 
able  and  most  powerful  batteries.  Its  reduction  should  not,  in  that  case,  re- 
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quire  many  hours.  A  strong  corps  would  be  pushed  up  the  York,  under  cover 
of  the  navy,  directly  upon  West  Point  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  York,  and 
we  could  at  once  establish  our  new  base  of  operations  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  with  every  facility  for  developing  and  bring 
ing  into  play  the  whole  of  our  available  force  on  either  or  both  banks  of  the 
James. 

It  is  impossible  to  urge  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  full  co-opera 
tion  of  the  navy  as  a  part  of  this  programme.  Without  it  the  operation  may 
be  prolonged  for  many  weeks,  and  we  may  be  forced  to  carry  in  front  several 
strong  -positions,  which  by  their  aid  would  be  turned,  without  serious  loss  of 
either  time  or  men. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  capture  of  Richmond  necessarily  involves  the  prompt  fall  of  Norfolk, 
while  an  operation  against  Norfolk,  if  successful,  as  the  beginning  of  the  cam 
paign,  facilitates  the  reduction  of  Richmond  merely  by  the  demoralization  of  the 
rebel  troops  involved,  and  that  after  the  fall  of  Norfolk  we  should  be  obliged  to 
undertake  the  capture  of  Richmand  by  the  same  means  as  would  have  accom 
plished  it  in  the  beginning,  having  in  the  mean  time  afforded  the  rebels  ample 
time  to  perfect  their  defensive  arrangements ;  for  they  would  well  know  from 
the  moment  the  army  of  the  Potomac  changed  its  base  to  Fort  Monroe  that 
Richmond  must  be  its  ultimate  object. 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words,  that  for  the  prompt  success  of  this 
campaign  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  navy  should  at  once  throw  its  whole 
assailable  force — its  most  powerful  vessels — against  Yorktown.  There  is  the 
most  important  point — there  the  knot  to  be  cut. 

An  immediate  decision  upon  the  subject-matter   of  this  communication  is 
highly  desirable,  and  seems  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Steamer  Commodore,  April  1,  1862. 

GENERAL:  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the  following  communication 
before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  : 

The  approximate  number  and  positions  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  are  about  as  follows  : 

General  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the  railroads  under  his  charge,  sufficient 
troops  to  give  him  5,000  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  1,988  available  for 
the  Eastern  Shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort  Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned  by 
about  400  men. 

The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington  amount  to  10,600  men,  other 
disposable  troops  now  with  General  Wads  worth  being  about  11,400. 

The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  railways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some 
3,359  men.  These  it  is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regiments,  by  dismounted 
cavalry,  and  to  send  them  forward  to  Manassas. 

General  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with  a  force  which,  including  Col 
onel  Geary  at  White  Plains  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will  amount 
to  some  7,780  men,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops  organized  for  service  in  Penn 
sylvania  and  New  York,  and  in  any  of  the  eastern  States,  may  be  ordered  to 
Washington.  I  learn  from  Governor  Curtin  that  there  are  some  3,500  men 
now  ready  in  Pennsylvania.  This  force  I  should  be  glad  to  have  sent  at  once 
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to  Manassas.  Four  thousand  men  from  General  Wadsworth  I  desire  to  be  or 
dered  to  Manassas.  These  troops,  with  the  railroad  guards  above  alluded  to, 
will  make  up  a  force  under  General  Abercrombie  to  something  like  18,639. 

It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Blenker's  division  from  Warrenton  upon 
Strasburg.  He  should  remain  at  Strasburg,  too,  to  allow  matters  to  assume  a 
definite  form  in  that  region  before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will  thus,  including  Blenker's 
division,  10,028  strong,  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  Banks's  fifth  corps, 
(which  embraces  General  Shields,  19,G87  strong,  with  forty-one  guns,  some 
3,652  disposable  cavalry,  and  the  railroad  guards,  about  2,100  men,)  amount  to 
about  35,467  men. 

It  is  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  by  some  regiment,  say  850  men — 
leaving,  with  some  500  cavalry,  1,350  men  on  the  Lower  Potomac. 

To  recapitulate: 

At  Warrenton  there  are  to  be 7,  780  men, 

At  Manassas  there  are  to  be 10,  859     " 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 35,  467     " 

On  the  Lower  Potomac 1,  350     " 

In  all..  -    54,456     " 


There  will  thus  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under 
General  Wadsworth,  18,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  batteries  under  instruction. 

The  troops  organizing  or  ready  for  service  in  New  York,  I  learn,  will  proba 
bly  number  more  than  4,000.  These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington,  sub 
ject  to  disposition  where  most  needed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOKGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

JMajor  General  Commanding. 
Brigadier  General  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army. 


The  numerical  strength,  on  the  \st  dny  of  April,  1862,  of  that  part  of  the.  army 
of  the  Potomac  designed  by  General  RlcCleUanJor  operations  upon  the  pen 
insula. 
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1st  corps,  McDowell's  

33,548 
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38.454 
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3d  corps,  Hoiiitznlinan's  

33,  047 
3:2.  924 

2.795 
1,874 

3.010 
3,112 

38.  852 
37,910 

Regular  infantry  
Regular  cavalry    

3.  905 
2.601 

237 
170 
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370 

4,765 
3,141 

Provost  guards,  United  States  engineer  forces,  headquarters  cavalrv 

3,731 
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210 

3,116 
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161 

1.144 

136.444 

8,848 

13,127 

108.419 

' 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  monthly  return  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  last  day  of  March,  1862, 
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signed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General 


Statement  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  numerical  strength  of  General  Wads- 
worth's  command,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1862,  as  taken  from  the  official 
reports  signed  by  General  McChllan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general, 
Seth  Williams,  now  onjile  in  the  office,  of  the,  Adjutant  General. 
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Brigadier  General  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  military  district  of  Washington. 

18,899 

. 

1,896 

1,615 

22,410 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washing! on,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  monthly  return  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  of  the  last  day  of  March,  1862, 
signed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


HEADQUARTERS  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1862. 

SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  condensed  statement  of  the 
forces  left  under  my  command  for  the  defence  of  Washington : 

Infantry 15,  335 

Artillery 4,  294 

Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) 848 


Deduct  sick  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 


20, 477 
1,  4^5 


Total  present  for  duty 19,  022 


I  have  no  mounted  light  artillery  under  my  command. 

Several  companies  of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are 
still  here,  but  not  under  my  command  or  fit  for  service. 

From  this  force  I  am  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  detail  two  regiments 
(good  ones)  to  join  Richardson's  division  (Sumner's  corps)  as  it  passes  through 
Alexandria ;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  57th  New  York  volunteers  in  Heint- 
zelman's  old  division;  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  division, 
at  Budd's  Ferry.  Total,  four  regiments. 

I  am  further  ordered  this  morning,  by  telegraph,  to  send  4,000  men  to  relieve 
General  Sumner,  at  Manassas  and  Warrcnton,  that  he  may  embark  forthwith. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  I 
have  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  and  imperfectly  disciplined ;  that 
several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition,  from  various 
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causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here ;  several  regiments  having  been 
relieved  from  brigades  which  have  gone  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their 
unfitness  for  service,  the  best  regiments  remaining  having  been  selected  to  take 
their  place. 

Two  heavy  artillery  regiments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  some  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  fill  their  places 
with  very  new  infantry  regiments  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that 
arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  position  which  Major  General  Banks  is  directed 
to  take,  but  at  this  time  he  is,  as  I  understand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bull 
Run  mountains,  leaving  my  command  to  cover  the  front  from  the  Manassas 
Gap  (about  twenty  miles  beyond  Manassas)  to  Aquia  Creek. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  looking  at  the  numerical  strength  and  char 
acter  of  the  force  under  my  command,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  inadequate 
to,  and  unfit  for,  the  important  duty  to  which  it  is  assigned.  I  regard  it  very 
improbable  that  the  enemy  will  assail  us  at  this  point,  but  this  belief  is  based 
upon  the  hope  that  they  may  be  promptly  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may  not 
have  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  force  left  here. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  8.  WADSWORTH, 
Hrigadicr  General  and  Military  Governor. 

The  Hon.  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

WASHIXGTON,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1862. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  examined  the  papers  submitted 
to  us,  and  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report : 

I.  The  President's  war  order,  No.  3,  dated  March  8,  requiring  that  on  taking 
up  any  new  base  of  operations,  the  city  of  Washington  shall   be  left  entirely 
secure. 

The  other  points  of  the  order  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider,  as  the  enemy 
since  its  date  have  abandoned  their  positions  and  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  and 
retired  behind  the  Rappahannock. 

II.  The  council  of  general  officers,  held  at  Fairfax  Court-IIouse  March   13, 
took  place  after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  Manassas  and  destroyed  the  rail 
roads  iu  their  rear.     The  council  decided  unanimously  to  take  up  a  new  base  of 
operations  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  three  of  the  generals  (a  majority)  decided 
that  the  force  necessary  to  be  left  should  be  sufficient  to  garrison  the;  forts  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  "occupy"  those  on  the  left  bank  with  a 
covering  force  of  25,000.     It  is,  we  think,  the  judgment  of  officers  that  some 
30,000  would  be  necessary  thus  to  man  these  forts,  which,  with  the  number  of 
the  covering  force,  would  make  a  total  of  55,000. 

III.  The  President's  directions  of  March  13  to  General  McClellan  directs — 

1.  To  leave  such  a  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely  cer 
tain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  it. 

2.  That  Washington  shall  be  left  entirely  secure. 

3.  That  the  remainder  of  the  army  move  down  the  Potomac,  or  move  in  pur 
suit  of  the  enemy. 

In  regard  to  occupying  Manassas  Junction,  as  the  enemy  have  destroyed  the 
railroads  leading  to  it,  it  be  may  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
returning  for  the  reoccupation  of  their  late  position,  and  therefore  no  very  large 
force  would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  position. 

Major  General  McClellan's  report  to  the  adjutant  general,  of  April  1,  after 
giving  the  several  positions  of  the  troops  proposed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  gives  a  representation  as  follows  : 
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At  Warrenton  there  are  to  be 7,  780 

At  Manassas,  say 10,  859 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 35,  467 

On  the  Lower  Potomac 1 ,  350 

In  all 55,  456 


And  there  will  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under 
General  Wadsworth,  some  18,000. 

In  the  above  enumeration  General  Banks's  army  corps  is  included,  but  whether 
this  corps,  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  should  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  force  available  for  the  protection  of  the.jmmediate  front  of  Washington  the 
undersigned  express  no  opinion. 

In  General  Wadsworth's  report  of  April  2  he  gives  his  force  as  follows: 

Infantry 15,  335 

Artillery 4,  294 

Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) .          848 

20, 477 
Deduct  sick  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 1,  455 

Total  for  duty 19,  022 


From  this  force  General  Wadsworth  is  directed  to  detach  two  good  regiments 
to  Richardson's  division,  Simmer's  corps,  which  should  be  deducted  from  his 
command  ;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York,  in  Heintzelman's  divi 
sion  ;  and  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  in  Hooker's  division,  at  Budd's 
Ferry.  Total,  four  regiments.  He  is  also  ordered  to  send  1,000  men  to  relieve 
Simmer  at  Manassas  and  Warrenton. 

General  Wadsworth  represents  that  he  has  no  mounted  light  artillery  under 
his  command  fit  for  service. 

General  Wadsworth  further  reports  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new,  and  im 
perfectly  disciplined ;  that  several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized 
condition,  some  of  them  having  been  relieved  from  brigades  which  have  gone 
into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness  for  service;  the  best  regiments 
remaining  having  been  selected  to  take  their  places. 

Two  heavy  artillery  regiments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  their  places  supplied  with  new  infantry  regi 
ments  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that  arm,  and  of  little  or  no 
value  in  their  present  position. 

If  there  was  need  of  a  military  force  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Washing 
ton  within  its  own  limits,  that  referred  to  in  the  report  of  General  Wadsworth 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  of  commanders  of  army 
corps  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  though  not  numeri 
cally  stated,  and  of  the  force  represented  by  General  McClellan  as  left  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  President  that  the 
city  shall  be  left  "entirely  secure,"  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  but  those  of  the  "commanders  of  the  army  corps"  also,  has  not  been  com 
plied  with. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
E.  A.  HITCHCOCK, 
Major  General  Volunteers,  United  States  Army. 
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EXECUTIVE  MANSION,  April  3,  1862. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will  order  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  corps  of  Gen 
eral  McDowell  and  General  Simmer  remain  in  front  of  Washington  until  further 
orders  from  the  department,  to  operate  at  or  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junc 
tion,  or  elsewhere,  as  occasion  may  require;  that  the  other  corps,  not  so  ordered 
to  remain,  go  forward  to  General  McClellan  as  speedily  as  possible ;  that  Gen 
eral  McClellan  commence  his  forward  movements  from  his  new  base  at  once ; 
and  that  such  incidental  modifications  as  the  foregoing  may  render  proper  be 
also  made. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

[Time  received  8.30  a.  m.,  April  6.] 

NEAR  YORKTOWN,  April  5 — 7J^.  m. 

The  enemy  arc  in  large  force  along  our  front,  and  apparently  intend  making 
a  determined  resistance.  A  reconnoissance  just  made  by  General  Barnard  shows 
that  their  line  of  works  extend  across  the  entire  peninsula  from  Yorktown  to 
Warwick  river.  Many  of  them  are  very  formidable.  Deserters  say  they  arc 
being  re-enforced  daily  from  Richmond  and  from  Norfolk.  Under  these  circum 
stances,  I  beg  that  you  will  reconsider  the  order  detaching  the  first  corps  from 
my  command.  In  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  success  of  our  cause  will  be 
imperilled  by  so  greatly  reducing  my  force  when  it  is  actually  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  active  operations  have  commenced.  Two  or  three  of  my  divi 
sions  have  been  under  fire  of  artillery  most  of  the  day.  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  I  shall  have  to  fight  all  the  available  force  of  the  rebels  not  far 
from  here.  Do  not  force  me  to  do  so  with  diminished  numbers  ;  but  whatever 
your  decision  may  be,  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  obtain  success.  If  you 
cannot  leave  me  the  whole  of  the  first  corps,  I  urgently  ask  that  I  may  not 
lose  Franklin  and  his  division. 

GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
A.  LINCOLN,  President. 

[Time  received  3  p.  m.,  April  6,  18(52  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

The  order  forming  new  departments,  if  rigidly  enforced,  deprives  me  of  the 
power  of  ordering  up  wagons  and  troops  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
advance  to  Richmond.  1  have  by  no  means  the  transportation  I  must  have  to 
move  my  army  even  a  few  miles.  I  respectfully  request  I  may  not  be  placed 
in  this  position,  but  that  my  orders  for  wagon  trains,  ammunition,  and  other 
material,  that  I  have  prepared  and  necessarily  left  behind,  as  well  as  Wood- 
bury 's  brigade,  may  at  once  be  complied  with.  The  enemy  is  strong  in  my 
front,  and  I  have  a  most  serious  task  before  me,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  I 
need  all  the  aid  the  government  can  give  me.  I  again  repeat  the  urgent  request 
that  General  Franklin  and  his  division  may  be  restored  to  mv  command. 

G.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
A.  LINCOLN,  President. 


WASHINGTON,  April  6,  1862. 

Yours  of  11  a.  m.  to-day  received.     Secretary  of  War  informs  me  that  the 
forwarding  of  transportation,  ammunition,  and  Woodbury's  brigade,  under  your 
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orders,  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  interfered  with.  You  now  have  over  one  hundred 
thousand  troops  with  you,  independent  of  General  Wool's  command.  I  think 
you  better  break  the  enemy's  line  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  river  at  once. 
They  will  probably  use  time  as  advantageously  as  you  can. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Fortress  Monroe. 

[In  cipher.] 

HEADQUARTERS  IN  FRONT  OF  YORKTOWN, 

April  7 — 11  p.  m. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  arrived  here  while  I  was  absent  examining  the 
enemy's  right,  which  I  did  pretty  closely.  The  whole  line  of  the  Warwick, 
which  really  heads  within  a  mile  of  Yorktown,  is  strongly  defended  by  detached 
redoubts  and  other  fortifications,  armed  with  heavy  and  light  guns.  The  ap 
proaches,  except  at  Yorktown,  are  covered  by  the  Warwick,  over  which f  there 
is  but  one,  or  at  most  two,  passages,  both  of  which  are  covered  by  strong  batte 
ries.  It  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  strong  siege  guns,  and  some 
siege  operations,  before  we  can  assault.  Our  prisoners  state  that  General  J.  E. 
Wharton  arrived  in  Yorktown  yesterday  with  strong  reenforcements.  It  seems 
clear  that  I  shall  have  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  my  hands,  probably 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  possibly  more — in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  Blenker's  division  and  the  first  corps,  my  engineers  possibly  less 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  while  they  have  all  the  advantage -of  position.  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  offer  that  the  whole  force  and  material  of 
the  government  will  be  as  fully  and  speedily  under  my  command  as  heretofore, 
or  as  if  the  new  department  had  not  been  created.  Since  my  arrangements 
were  made  for  this  campaign,  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  taken  from 
my  command.  Since  my  despatch  of  the  5th  instant  five  divisions  have  been 
in  close  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  frequently  exchanging  shots.  When 
my  present  command  all  joins  I  shall  have  about  eighty -five  thousand  men  for 
duty,  from  which  a  large  force  must  be  taken  for  guards,  escort,  &c.  With  this 
army  I  could  assault  the  enemy's  works  and  perhaps  carry  them;  but  were  I  in 
possession  of  their  intrenchments,  and  assaulted  by  double  my  numbers,  I 
should  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  Under  the  circumstances  that  have  been 
developed  since  we  arrived  here,  I  feel  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
here  is  to  be  fought  the  great  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  existing  contest.  I 
shall,  of  course,  commence  the  attack  as  soon  as  I  can  get  up  my  siege'train, 
and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  the  enemy's  works;  but  to  do  this,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  requires,  in  my  judgment,  that  I  should,  if 
possible,  have  at  least  the  whole  of  the  first  army  corps  to  land  upon  York 
river,  and  attack  Gloucester  in  the  rear.  My  present  strength  will  not  admit  of 
a  detachment  sufficient  for  this  purpose  without  materially  impairing  the  effi 
ciency  of  this  column.  Commodore  Goldsborough  thinks  the  work  too  strong 
for  his  available  vessels,  unless  I  can  turn  Gloucester.  I  send  by  mail  copies 
of  his  letter,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  regiments  here. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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[In  cipher.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Front  of  York  f  own,  April  7. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  received.  In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  my  entire  force  for  duty  only  amounts  to  about  eighty-five  thousand  men.. 
General  Wool's  command,  a,s  you  will  observe  from  accompanying"  order,  has 
been  taken  out  of  my  control,  although  he  has  most  cheerfully  co-operated  with 
me.  The  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  his  command  is  to  protect  my  commu 
nication  iii  rear  of  this  point.  At  this  time  only  fifty-three  thousand  men  have 
joined  me,  but  they  are  coming  up  as  rapidly  as  my  means  of  transportation 
will  permit.  Please  refer  to  my  despatch  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  of  to-night,  for  the  details  of  our  present  situation. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

JMajor  General. 
.  A.  LINCOLN,  President,. 


WASHINGTON,  April  !>,  1865. 

MY  DEAR  BlR:  Your  despatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not  properly  sus 
tained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here,  and  you 
knew  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it  ;  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced"  in  it  — 
certainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left  I  'ascertained  that  less  than  20,000  unorganized  men,  without 
a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Wash 
ington  and  Manassas  Junction;  and  part  of  this  (-ven  was  to  go  to  General 
Hooker's  old  position. 

General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  divided 
and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it 
without  again  exposing  the  upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road.  This  presented  (or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sunnier  should 
be  gone)  a  great  temptation  for  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock 
and  sack  Washington. 

My  explicit  directions  that  Washington  should,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the 
commanders  of  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  been  entirely  neglected.  It 
was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell.  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
was  satisfied  with  your  arrangements  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction  ; 
but  wBcn  that  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for.it, 
of  course.  I  was  not  satisfied;  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  something  for  it 
myself. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  "  do  you  really  think  I  should  permit  the 
line  from  Richmond,  via  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  city,  to  be  entirely  open, 
except  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by  less  than  20,000  unorganized 
troops  1"  This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  I 
telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  that  you  had  over  100,000  with  you.  1  had 
just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement  taken,  as  lie  said,  from 
your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You 
now  say  you  will  have  but  85,000,  when  all  en  route  to  yon  shall  have  reached  t 
you.  How  can  this  discrepancy  of  23,000  be  accounted  for  '/ 

As  to  General  Wool's   command,  I   understand  it  is  doing  for  you  precisely 

what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do,  if  that  command  was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  is  with  you  by  this 

time  ;  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.     By 

Rep.  Com.  108  -  21 
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delay  the  enemy  will  steadily  gain  on  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  forti 
fications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enforcements  alone. 

And  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a 
blow  !  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember 
I  always  wished  not  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting 
at  or  near  Manassas,  as  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we 
would  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  entrenchments  at  either  place. 
The  country  will  not  fail  to  note — is  noting  now — that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  entrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater 
kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as 
in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can.  But  you  must  act. 

Yours,  very  truly,  , 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  6  p.  in.]  * 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  Ajtril  10. 

The  reconnoissance  to-day  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  invest  and  attack 
Gloucester  Point.  Give  me  Franklin's  and  McCall's  divisions,  under  command 
of  Franklin,  and  I  will  at  once  undertake  it.  If  circumstances  of  which  I  am 
not  awa.re  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  send  me  two  divisions  to  carry  out  this 
final  plan  of  campaign,  I  will  run  the  risk,  and  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
result,  if  you  will  give  me  Franklin's  division.  If  you  still  confide  in  my  judg 
ment,  I  entreat  that  you  will  grant  this  request.  The  fate  of  our  cause  depends 
upon  it.  Although  willing,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  to  carry  this  through 
with  Franklin  alone,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  think  two  divi 
sions  necessary.  Franklin  and  his  division  are  indispensable  to  me.  General 
Barnard  concurs  in  this  view.  I  have  determined  on  the  point  of  attack,  and 
am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  batteries. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  April  11,  1862. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Franklin's  division  has  been  ordered  to  Anarch 
back  to  Alexandria  and  immediately  embark  for  Fort  Monroe. 

L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Commanding  Army  of  Potomac,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Yorktown,  April  12 — 12  m. 

Your  despatch  received.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  re-enforcements 
sent  to  me.  Franklin  will  attack  on  the  other  side.  The  moment  I  hear  from 
him  I  will  state  point  of  rendezvous.  I  am  confident  as  to  results  now. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

April  13 — 9  a.  m. 

Despatch  received.  Arrangement  proposed  by  Franklin  would  assist  me 
much.  Our  work  progressing  well.  We  shall  soon  be  at  them,  and  I  am  sure 
of  the  result.  They  are  working  hard  on  the  Gloucester  side,  and  the  navy 
cannot  reach  them. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  EDWIX  M.  STAXTOX, 

Secretary  of  War. 


CAMP  WIXFIELD  SCOTT, 
Near  York  f  own,  April  14 — 9  p.  m. 

I  have  seen  General  Franklin,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
consideration.  I  now  understand  the  matter,  which  I  did  not  before. 

Our  field-guns  annoyed  the  enemy  considerably  to-day.  Roads  and  bridges 
now  progressing  rapidly.  Siege-guns  and  ammunition  coming  up  very  satis 
factorily.  Shall  have  nearly  all  up  to-morrow.  The  tranquillity  of  Yorktown 
is  nearly  at  an  end. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
A.  LIXCOLX. 


WASHIXCJTOX  CITY,  April  27,  18(32. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  your  operations  are  progressing  so  rapidly,  and 
with  so  much  spirit  and  .success,  and  congratulate  you  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  engaged  upon  the  brilliant  affair  mentioned  in  your  telegrams. 

Repeating  the  assurance  that  everything  in  the  power  of  this  department  is 
at  your  service,  I  hope  soon  to  congratulate  you  upon  a  splendid  victory,  that 
shall  be  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war.  In  every  quarter  the  work  seems  to  go 
bravely  on. 

Yours,  truly, 

EDAYIN  M.  STANTON. 
Major  General  GEOR<;E  13.  McCLELLAX,   Yorktown. 


The  number  of  men  composing  th.c  Army  of  the  Potomac  on   the  30M  day  oj 

April,  1862. 
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General  staff,  engineers  and  engineer  brigade,  cavalry  division, 
escort  to  headquarters,  and  pruvo-t  suard  
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ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  30th  day  of  April,  1862, 
signed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

Washington,  May  1,  1862. 

Your  call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it 
argues  indefinite  procrastination.  Is  anything  to  be  done  1 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  12.32  a.  m.,  May  6,  1862.] 

BIVOUAC  IN  FRONT  OF  WlLLIAMSBURG, 

May  5 — 10  p.  m. 

After  arranging  for  movement  up  York  river,  I  was  urgently  sent  for  here. 
I  find  Joe  Johnson  in  front  of  rne  in  strong  force  ;  probably  greater,  a  good 
deal,  than  my  own,  and  very  strongly  intrenched.  Hancock  has  taken  two  re 
doubts,  and  repulsed  Early 's  brigade  by  a  real  charge  with  the  bayonet,  taking 
one  colonel  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  killing  at  least  tAvo  colonels 
and  as  many  lieutenant  colonels,  and  many  privates.  His  conduct  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  I  do  not  know  our  exact  loss,  but  fear  Hooker  has  lost  consid 
erably  on  our  left.  I  learn  from  prisoners  that  they  intend  disputing  every  step 
to  Richmond.  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check  here,  while 
I  resume  the  original  plan.  My  entire  force  is,  undoubtedly,  considerably  infe 
rior  to  that  of  the  rebels,  who  still  fight  well ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  the 
force  at  my  disposal. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 


[Received  7.50  a.  m.,  May  7,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

Williamsbwg,  Virginia,  May  6. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  occupation  of  this  place  as  the  result  of 
the  hard  fought  action  of  yesterday.  The  effect  of  Hancock's  brilliant  engage 
ment  yesterday  afternoon  was  to  turn  the  left  of  their  line  of  works.  He  was 
strongly  re-enforced,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  the  entire  position  during  the 
night,  leaving  all  his  sick  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  His  loss  yesterday  was 
very  severe.  We  have  some  three  hundred  uninjured  prisoners,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  wounded.  Their  loss  in  killed  is  heavy.  The  victory  is  complete. 

I  .have  sent  cavalry  in  pursuit,  but  the  roads  are  in  such  condition  that  I 
cannot  move  artillery  nor  supplies.  I  shall  therefore  push  the  other  movement 
most  energetically.  The  conduct  of  our  men  has  been  excellent,  with  scarcely 
an  exception.  The  enemy's  works  are  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  strong, 
both  in  respect  to  their  position  and  the  works  themselves.  Our  loss  was  heavy 
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in  Hooker's  division,  but  very  little  on  other  parts  of  the  field.  Hancock's 
success  was  gained  with  a  loss  of  not  over  twenty  killed  and  wounded.  Weather 
good  to-day,  but  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  food  on  account  of  the  roads.  Very 
few  wagons  have  yet  come*  up.  Am  I  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
'generals,  and  direct  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  the  colors  of  regiments? 
We  have  other  battles  to  fight  before  reaching  Richmond. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 


HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  6,  1862. 

No  order  has  been  given  to  deprive  you  of  any  transportation,  neither  has  it 
been  contemplated  to  deprive  yon  of  any,  but  only  to  employ  any  surplus  not 
required  for  your  use. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

General  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN,  Williamsburg. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  9,  1862. 

The  President  is  unwilling  to  have  the  army  corps  organization  broken  up, 
but  also  unwilling  that  the  commanding  general  shall  be  trammelled  and  embar 
rassed  in  actual  skirmishing  collision  with  the  enemy  and  on  the  eve  of  an  ex 
pected  great  battle.  You  therefore  may  temporarily  suspend  that  organization 
in  the  army  now  under  your  immediate  command,  and  adopt  any  you  see  fit 
until  further  orders.  He  also  writes  voti  privately. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  "War. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  10,  1862. 

The  troops  were  landed  last  night  and  are  on  the  advance  to  Norfolk.  Noth: 
ing,  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  from  Rogers's  expedition.  Nothing  of  any 
interest  from  the  army.  Your  telegram  received.  We  shall  wait  the  result  on 
Norfolk. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
P.  II.  WATSON,  Esq., 

Assistant  Secretary,   Washington. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, ,  186.2. 

Our  forces  are  landed  and  advancing  on  Norfolk.  The  Merrimac  is  still  at 
Sewell's  Point.  A  battle  commenced  at  Corinth  yesterday.  Nothing  of  in 
terest  from  any  other  quarter.  Have  you  heard  from  Rogers  1 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT , ,  1862. 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  surrendered  to  General  Wool,  at  five  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  without  a  battle.  General  Huger  withdrew  his  force.  General  Viele 
is  in  possession  with  five  thousand  troops.  The  city  was  not  burned.  The 
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smoke  and  fires,  which  have  been  visible  for  some  hours  in  that  direction,  arose 
from  other  causes.  General  Wool  and  Secretary  Chase,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Norfolk,  have  returned  here.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  12.40,  May  14,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  POTOMAC, 

•     Cumberland,  May  13,  1862  —  8.30  p.  m. 

We  reached  Cumberland  to-day.  In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of 
roads,  and  their  narrowness,  our  movements  have  been  attended  with  great  diffi 
culty.  The  same  causes  will  render  our  further  progress  necessarily  slow.  We- 
have  had  one  or  two  skirmishes  to-day,  but  without  any  special  results.  The 
enemy  is  in  force  in  my  front,  and  my  views,  respecting  his  intention  to  bring 
to  bear  against  me  all  his  available  force,  remain  unchanged. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of 


[In  answer  to  despatch  not  given.] 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  May  15,  1862. 

Your  long  despatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  I  will  answer  more  fully 
soon.  Will  say,  now,  that  all  your  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  War  have 
been  promptly  shown  to  me.  Have  done  and  shall  do  all  I  could  and  can  to 
sustain  you.  Hoped  that  the  opening  of  James  river  and  putting  Wool  and 
Burnside  in  communication  with  an  open  road  to  Richmond,  or  to  you,  had 
effected  something  in  that  direction.  I  am  still  unwilling  to  take  all  our  force 
off  the  direct  line  between  Richmond  and  here. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN,  Cumberland,  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  of  War  to  Major  General  McClellan.     « 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  May  17,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  Your  despatch  to  the  President,  asking  re-enforcements,  has  been 
received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  capital  entirely,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  junction 
between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock,  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  York  rivers,  than  by  a  laud  march. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at 
the  earliest  moment,  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route. 

He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  position  to  save  the  capital  from  all 
possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your 
right,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communication 
as  soon  as  possible. 

By  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  it  is  believed  that 
this  communication  can  be  safely  established  cither  north  or.  south  of  the  Pa- 
niunkey  river. 

In  any  event  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces 
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from  leaving  Richmond  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  upon  General  Mc 
Dowell. 

He  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Major  General  McDowell  i^  enclosed  Avith  this. 

The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation.  At  your  earnest  call  fo  re-enforcements  he 
is  sent  forward  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  at 
tempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington ;  ani  you  will  give  no 
order,  either  before  or  after  your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to 
cover  this  city. 

You  and  he  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  as 
frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient  co-operation. 

When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must  be 
drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  Avill  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be  prepared 
ro  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  directs  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of  the  de 
partment  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

EDWIX  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  Wa 

Major  General  GEORUE  B..  McC/LELLAN, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  Richmond. 

[Received  May  18—6.  40  p.  m  ] 

MCCLELLAN'S,  May  IS. 

Despatch  received.  My  pickets  are  within  a  mile  of  Bottom  bridge,  and 
scouts  have  been  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Am  advancing  on  the  other  roads. 
Indications  that  enemy  intend  fighting  at  Richmond.  Policy  seems  to  be  to 
concentrate  everything  there.  They  hold  central  position,  and  will  seek  to 
meet  us  while  divided.  I  think  we  are  committing  a  great  military  error  in 
having  so  many  independent  columns.  The  great  battle  should  first' be  fought 
by  our  troops  in  mass,  then  divide  if  necessary.  1  do  not  think  gunboats  can 
do  much  without  assistance  of  land  forces.  I  am  getting  on  well. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAX, 
IHajor  General  Commanding. 
Hon.  W.  H.  S E \VARD. 


[Keceived  Muy  22—5  a.  m.'j 

HEADQUARTERS  AR.MV  OF  POTOMAC,  I\lay  21,  1862. 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday  respecting  our  situation  and  tin.'  batteries  at  Fort 
Darling  was  received  while  I  was  absent  with  the  advance,  when-  I  also  have 
been  all  this  day.  I  have  communicated  personally  with  Captain  Goldsborough 
and  by  letter  with  Captain  Smith.  The  vessels  can  do  nothing  without  co 
operation  on  land,  which  I  will  not  be  in  position  to  afford  for  several  days. 
Circumstances  must  determine  the  propriety  of  a  land  attack.  It  rained  again 
last  night,  and  rain  on  this  soil  soon  makes  the  roads  incredibly  bad  for  army 
transportation.  I  personally  crossed  the  Chickahorniny  to-day,  at  Bottom's 
Bridge  ford,  and  went  a  mile  beyond,  the  enemy  being  about  half  a  mile  in  front. 
I  have  three  regiments  on  the  other  bank  guarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge. 
Key's  corps  is  on  the  New  Kent  road,  near  Bottom's  bridge ;  Heintzelman  is  on 
the  same  road,  within  supporting  distance ;  Sunnier  is  on  the  road  connecting 
right  with  left ;  Stoneman,  with  advanced  guard,  is  within  one  mile  of  New 
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bridge  ;  Franklin,  with  two  divisions,  is  about  two  miles  this  side  of  Stoneman's ; 
Porter's  division,  with  the  reserve  of  infantry  and  artillery,  is  within  supporting 
distance.  Headquarters  will  probably  be  at  Coal  Harbor  to-morrow,  one  mile 
this  side  of  Franklin's.  All  the  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  are  destroyed. 
The  enemy  are  in  force  on  every  road  leading  to  Richmond,  within  a  mile  or  two, 
west  of  the  stream  Their  main  is  on  the  road  from  New  bridge,  encamped 
along  it  for  four  01  five  miles,  spreading  over  the  open  ground  on  both  sides. 
Johnston's  headquarters  are  about  two  miles  beyond  the  bridge.  All  accounts 
report  their  numbers  as  greatly  exceeding  our  own.  The  position  of  the  rebel 
forces,  the  declarations  of  the  confederate  authorities,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  the  action  of  the  city  government,  the  conduct  of  the  citizens, 
and  all  other  sources  of  information  accessible  to  me,  give  positive  assurance 
that  our  approach  to  Richmond  involves  a  desperate  battle  between  the  opposing 
armies.  All  our  divisions  are  moving  towards  the  foe.  I  shall  advance  steadily 
and  carefully  to  attack  them,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  in  such  man 
ner  as  to  employ  my  greatest  force.  I  regret  the  state  of  things  as  to  General 
McDowell's  command.  We  must  beat  the  enemy  in  front  of  Richmond.  One 
division  added  to  this  army  for  that  effort  would  do  more  to  protect  Washington 
.than  his  whole  force  can  possibly  do  anywhere  .else  in  the  field.  The  rebels 
are  concentrating  from  all  points  for  the  two  battles  at  Richmond  and  Corinth. 

I  would  still  most  respectfully  suggest  the  policy  of  our  concentrating  here  by 
movements  of  water.  1  have  heard  nothing  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  con 
templated  junction  of  McDowell's  force  with  mine.  I  have  no  idea  when  he  can 
start,  what  are  his  means  of  transportation,  or  when  he  may  be  expected  to 
reach  this  vicinity.  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  that  he  can  join  me  overland  in 
time  for  the  coming  battle.  Delays  on  my  part  will  be  dangerous.  I  fear  sick 
ness  and  demoralization.  This  region  is  unhealthy  for  northern  men,  and,  unless 
kept  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  become  discouraged.  At  present  our 
numbers  are  weakening  from  disease,  but  the  men  remain  in  good  heart. 

I  regret  also  the  configuration  of  the  department  of  the  Rappahannock.  It 
includes  a  portion  even  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  I  think  that  my  own  depart 
ment  should  embrace  the  entire  field -of  active  military  operations  designed  for 
the  capture  and  occupation  of  that  city.  Again,  I  agree  with  your  excellency, 
that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  com 
prehend  your  orders  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  addressed  to  myself  and  General 
McDowell.  If  a  junction  is  effected  before  we  occupy  Richmond,  it  must  neces 
sarily  be  east  of  the  railroad  to  Fredericksburg  and  within  my  department. 
This  fact,  my  superior  rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second 
article  of  war,  will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  be  otherwise 
specially  directed  by  your  excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces  or  give  any 
orders  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  Washington.  If  I  err  in  my 
construction,  I  desire  to  be  at  once  set  right.  Frankness  compels  me  to  say, 
anxious  as  I  am  for  an  increase  of  force,  that  the  march  of  McDowell's  column 
upgn  Richmond  by  the  shortest  route  will,  in  my  opinion,  uncover  Washington 
as  to  any  interposition  by  it  as  completely  as  its  movement  by  water. 

The  enemy  cannot  advance  by  Fredericksburg  upon  Washington.  Should 
they  attempt  a  movement,  which  to  me  seems  entirely  improbable,  their  route 
would  be  by  Gordonsville  and  Manassas.  I  desire  that  the  extent  of  my  au 
thority  over  General  McDowell  may  be  clearly  defined,  lest  misunderstanding 
and  conflicting  views  may  produce  some  of  those  injurious  results  which  a  di 
vided  command  has  so  often  caused.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
danger  can  only  be  surely  guarded  against  by  explicitly  placing  General  Mc 
Dowell  under  my  orders,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  holding  me  strictly  respon 
sible  for  the  closest  observance  of  your  instructions. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  your 
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directions  will  be  observed  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  that  1  have  no  personal 
feelings  which  could  influence  me  to  disregard  them  in  any  particular. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  struggle  before  this  army,  but  I  am  neither  dis- 
mayed  nor  discouraged.  I  wish  to  strengthen  its  force  as  much  as  I  can  ;  but,  in 
any  event,  I  shall  light  it  with  all  the  skill  and  caution  and  determination  that 
I  possess.  And  I  trust  that  the  result  may  either  obtain  for  me  the  permanent 
confidence  of  my  government,  or  that  it  may  close  my  career. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

His  Excellency  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


WASHINGTON  CITY,  May  21,  1862. 

Your  long  despatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  You  will  have  just  such 
control  of  General  McDowell  and  his  forces  as  you  therein  indicate. 

McDowell  can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  than  lie  could  get  aboard  of  boats,  if  the 
boats  were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  his  march  shall  be  resisted,  in  \rhich 
case  the  force  resisting  him  will  certainly  not  be  confronting  you  at  Richmond. 
By  land  he  can  reach  you  in  five  days  after  starting,  whereas  by  water  he 
would  not  reach  you  in  two  weeks,  judging  by  past  experience. 

Franklin's  single  division  did  not  reach  you  in  ten  days  after  I  ordered  it. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  May  24,  1862. 

I  left  General  McDowell's  camp  at  dark  last  evening.  Shields's  command  is 
there,  but  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Monday  morning,  the  twenty- 
sixth,  (26th.)  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other  places,  that 
it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a  probable  loss  to  us  of  a  regi 
ment  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  putting  Banks  in  some  peril. 
The  enemy's  forces  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General  McDowell's 
advance,  have  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat  the  road  to  Richmond.  If,  in 
conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  you  could  send  a 
force  from,  your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from  Richmond,  preserve 
the  railroad  bridges  across  the  two  forks,  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  intercept  the 
enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army  now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving 
an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  if  you  succeed  in 
saving  the  bridges,  you  will  secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to 
the  one  you  now  have.  Can  you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you 
are  building  the  Chickahominy  bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they 
can  and  positively  will  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish  you  to  move  cautiously 
and  safely.  You  will  have  command  of  General  McDowell  after  he  joins  you, 
precisely  as  you  indicate  in  your  long  despatch  to  me  of  the  21st. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


WASHINGTON  CITY,  May  24,  4/>.  m.,  1862. 

In  consequence  of  General  Banks's  critical  position,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  General  McDowell's  movement  to  join  you.  The  enemy  are  making  a 
desperate  push  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  are  trying  to  throw  Fremont's  force 
and  part  of  McDowell's  in  their  rear. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  TELEGRAPH, 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  25, 1862. 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  Banks  before  him,  in 
precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threatening  Leesburg  and  Geary, 
on  the  Manassafi  Gap  railroad,  from  both  north  and  south,  in  precisely  what  force 
we  cannot  tell.  I  think  the  movement  is  a  general  and  concerted  one,  such  as 
could  not  be  if  he  was  acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of 
Richmond.  I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or 
give  up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
General  McCLELLAN. 


[Eeceived  May  25,  7  p.  m  ] 

McCLELLAN's,  May  25 — 5  p.  m. 

Telegram  received.  Independently  of  it,  the  time  is  very  near  when  I  shall 
attack  Richmond.  The  object  of  enemy's  movements  is  probably  to  prevent 
re-enforcements  being  sent  to  me.  All  the  information  obtained  from  balloon,  de 
serters,  prisoners,  and  contrabands,  agrees  in  the  statement  that  the  mass  of  rebel 
troops  are  still  in  immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond,  ready  to  defend  it.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  General  Banks's  position  and  force,  nor  what  there  is  at 
Manassas,  therefore  cannot  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  force  against  him.  I 
have  two  corps  across  the  Chickahominy,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.  The 
others  on  this  side  at  other  crossings  within  same  distance,  and  ready  to  cross 
when  bridges  are  completed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Hon.  A.  LINCOLN,  President. 


UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  TELEGRAPH, 
War  Department,    Washington,  May  25,   1862. 

Your  despatch  received.  Banks  was  at  Strasburg  with  about  six  thousand 
men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a  column  for  McDowell  to 
aid  you  at  Richmond,  and  the  rest  of  his  force  scattered  at  various  places.  OH 
the  twenty-third  a  rebel  force  of  seven  to  ten  thousand  men  fell  upon  one  regi 
ment  and  two  companies  guarding  the  bridge  at  Front  Royal,  destroying  it 
entirely,  crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  (yesterday)  pushed 
to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road  to  Winchester.  Banks  ran  a  race  with  them, 
beating  them  into  Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle 
ensued  between  the  two  forces,  in  which  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full 
retreat  towards  Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout. 
Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand,  following  up  and  supporting,  as  I  under 
stand,  the  force  now  pursuing  Banks ;  also,  that  another  force  of  ten  thousand 
is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the. same  direction.  Stripped  bare,  as  we  arc 
here,  it  will  be  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  them  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
F  rry,  or  above.  We  have  about  twenty  thousand  of  McDowell's  force  moving 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal ;  and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is 
moving  to  Harrisonburg.  Both  of  these  movements  are  intended  to  get  in  the 
enemy's  rear  One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered .  through  here  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  rest  of  his  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericks- 
burg.  We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as 
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we  can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort  by  calling 
in  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  yet  at  that  point. 
This  is  now  our  situation.  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach, 
we  should  be  utterly  helpless.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no 
unwillingness  to  sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding 
McDowell's  forces  from  you.  Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can 
with  the  forces  you  have. 

A.  LINCOLN, 
General  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  6.45  p.  in.] 

McCLELLAN'.s,  May  26 — 2  p.iu 

Have  cut  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  in  three  places  between  Hanover 
Court-House  and  the  Chickahominy.  Will  try  to  cut  the  other.  1  do  not 
think  Richmond  intrenehments  formidable,  but  am  not  certain.  Hope  very 
soon  to  be  within  shelling  distance.  Have  railroad  in  operation  from  White 
House  to  Chickahominy.  Hope  to  have  Chickahominy  bridge  repaired  to 


night. 


Nothing  of  interest  to-day. 

G.  13.  McCLELLAN. 
Hon.  A.  LINCOLN,  President. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington  City,  D.  C.,  May  26,  1862 — 10^  p.  m. 

Can  you  not  cut  the  Aquia  Creek  railroad  also  ?  What  impression  have  you 
as  to  intrenehment  works  for  you  to  contend  with  in  front  of  Richmond  ?  Can 
you  get  near  enough  to  throw  shells  into  the  city  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

May  26,  1862. 

Have  arranged  to  carry  out  your  last  orders.  We  are  quietly  closing  in 
upon  the  enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle. 

Situated  as  I  am,  I  feel  forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  dis 
aster,  and  to  secure  my  flank  against  the  probably  superior  force  in  front  of  me. 
My  arrangements  for  to-morrow  are  very  important,  and,  if  successful,  will 
leave  me  free  to  strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  detached. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
A.  LINCOLN. 

[Received  S.30  p.  m.—  May  28.] 

HANOVER,  ±  p.  m. — May  2S. 

Porter's  action  of  yesterday  was  truly  a  glorious  victory.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  his  magnificent  division  and  its  accomplished  leader.  JL'lie 
rout  of  the  rebels  was  complete — not  a  defeat,  but  a  complete  rout. 

Prisoners  are  constantly  coming  in ;  two  companies  have  this  moment  arrived 
with  excellent  arms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  concentrating  every 
thing  in  Richmond.  I  will  do  my  best  to  call  off  Jackson,  but  am  doubtful 
whether  I  can.  It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  government  to  send  me,  by 
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water,  all  the  well-drilled  troops  available.  I  am  confident  that  Washington  is 
in  no  danger.  Engines  and  cars,  in  large  numbers,  have  been  sent  up  to  bring 
down  Jackson's  command.  I  may  not  be  able  to  cut  them,  but  will  try.  We 
have  cut  all  but  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railroad.  The  real  issue  is 
in  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in  front  of  Richmond.  All  our  available  troops 
should  be  collected  here,  not  raw  regiments,  but  the  well-drilled  troops.  It 
cannot  be  ignored  that  a  desperate  battle  is  before  us.  If  any  regiments  of 
good  troops  remain  unemployed  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  May  28,  1862 — 8.40  p.  m. 

I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  victory.  Still,  if  it  was  a  total  rout 
of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg 
railroad  was  not  seized.  Again,  as  you  say  you  have  all  the  railroads  but  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg,  I  am  puzzled  to  see  how,  lacking  that,  you  can 
have  any  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to  West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the 
Virginia  Central  from  Richmond  to  Hanover  Junction,  without)  more,  is  simply 
nothing. 

That  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  in  Richmond  I  think 
canjiot  be  certainly  known  by  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs 
us  that  a  large  force  (supposed  to  be  Jackson's  and  Ewell's)  forced  his  advance 
from  Charlestown  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fredericksburg 
that  contrabands  give  certain  information  that  15,000  left  Hanover  Junction 
Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson.  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  im 
portance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  I  shall  aid  you  all  I  can,  consistently 
with  my  view  of  due  regard  to  all  points. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

WASHINGTON,  May  31,  1862. 

A  circle,  whose  circumference  shall  pass  through  Harper's  Ferry,  Front 
Royal,  and  Strasburg,  and  whose  centre  Shall  be  a  little  northeast  of 
Winchester,  almost  certainly  has  within  it  this  morning  the  forces  of 
Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Edward  Johnson ;  quite  certainly  they  were  within  if 
two  days  ago.  Some  part  of  their  forces  attacked  Harper's  Ferry  at  dark 
last  evening,  and  are  still  in  sight  this  morning.  Shields,  with  McDowell's 
advance,  retook  Front  Royal  at  11  a.  m.  yesterday,  with  a  dozen  of  our  prison 
ers  taken  there  a  week  ago,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  two  locomo 
tives  and  eleven  cars,  some  other  property  and  stores,  and  saved  the  bridge. 
General  Fremont,  from  the  direction  of  Moorefield,  promises  to  be  at  or  near 
Strasburg  at  five  p.  m.  to-day.  General  Banks,  at  Williamsport,  with  his  old 
force,  and  his  new  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  directed  to  co-operate.  Shields, 
a,t  Front  Royal,  reports  a  rumor  of  still  an  additional  force  of  the  enemy,  sup 
posed  to  be  Anderson's,  having  entered  the  valley  of  Virginia.  This  last  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  Corinth  is  certainly  in  the  hands  of  General  Halleck. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington  City,  D.  C*.,  June  1,  1862—9.30. 

You  are  probably  engaged  with  the  enemy.  I  suppose  he  made  the  attack. 
Stand  well  on  your  guard.  Hold  all  your  ground,  or  yield  any  only  inch 
by  inch  and  in  good  order. 
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This  morning  we  merge  General  Wool's  department  into  yours,  giving  you 
command  of  the  whole,  and  sending  General  Dix  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Gen 
eral  Wool  to  Fort  McHenry.  We  also  send  General  Sigel  to  report  to  you  for  duy. 

A,  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

McCLELLAN's  HEADQUARTERS,  June  2 — 12  p.  ?n. 

Arn  delighted  to  hear  of  General  Halleck's  success.  I  have  sent  to  learn 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners.  It  will  take  some  time  to  ascer 
tain  details.  The  attack  was  a  sudden  one  by  the  enemy  in  large  force  on  Casey. 
On  Saturday  Casey's  pickets  rushed  in  without  attempting  to  stand,  and  the 
camp  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  Heintzelman  moved  up  at  once  witli  Kearney's 
division  and  checked  the  enemy  ;  a  portion  of  Hooker's  arrived  about  dark.  As 
soon  as  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  I  ordered  General  Sunnier  across  the 
Chickahominy.  He  displayed  the  utmost  energy  in  bringing  his  troops  into 
action,  and  handled  them  with  the  utmost  courage.  In  action  he  repulsed  every 
attack  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  whenever  he  could  get  at  him.  The  enemy 
attacked  in  force  and  with  great  spirit  yesterday  morning,  but  are  everywhere 
most  signally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Our  troops  charged  frequently  on  both 
days  and  uniformly  broke  the  enemy.  The  result  is  that  our  left  is  within  four 
miles  of  Richmond.  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of 
the  force  and  make  a  general  attack.  Should  I  find  them  holding  firm  in  a  very 
strong  position,  I  may  wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring  up  from  Fort  Monroe; 
but  the  morale  of  my  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much,  and  do  not 
fear  for  odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete,  and  all  credit  is  due  to  the 
gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men. 

G.  B    McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  June  2,  1862 — 3  p.  m. 

Your  telegram  has  been  received,  and  we  greatly  rejoice  at  your  success,  not 
only  of  itself,  but  because  of  the  dauntless  spirit  and  courage  it  displays  in  your 
troops. 

You  have  received,  of  course,  the  order  made  yesterday  in  regard  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  object  was  to  place  at  your  command  the  disposable;  force  of 
that  department.  The  indications  are  that  Fremont  or  McDowell  will  fight 
Jackson  to-day*,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  disposed  of,  another  large  body  of  troops 
will  be  at  your  service.  The,  intelligence  from  Halleck  shows  that  the  rebels 
are  fleeing  and  pursued  in  force  from  Corinth.  All  interest  now  centres  on  your 
operations,  and  full  confidence  is  entertained  of  your  brilliant  and  glorious 
success. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5,  1862. 

1  will  send  you  five  new  regiments  as  fast  as  transportation  can  take  them, 
the  first  to  start  to-morrow  from  Baltimore.  I  intend  to  send  you  a  part  of 
McDowell's  force  as  soon  as  it  can  return  from  its  trip  to  Front  lloyal,  probably 
as  many  as  you  want.  The  order  to  ship  the  new  regiments  to  Fortress  Mon 
roe  has  already  been  given.  I  suppose  that  they  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
fort.  Please  advise  me  if  this  be  as  you  desire. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,   Secretary  of  War. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington  City,  D.  C.,  June  6,  1862. 

The  President  directs  that  McCall's  division  be  sent  by  water  to  Major  Gen 
eral  McClellan  immediately,  and  that  you  place  such  force  at  Fredericksburg, 
by  the  time  MeCall  leaves  there,  as  maybe  in  your  judgment  necessary  to  hold 
that  place.  In  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  residue  of  your  force,  the  Presi 
dent  reserves  direction  to  be  given  as  soon  as  he  determines.  Transportation 
has  been  ordered  up  the  Rappahannock  from  here  and  Fortress  Monroe.  Ad 
jutant  general  will  issue  the  order. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Major  General  McDowELL. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  June  7,  1862. 

Four  regiments  were  embarked  yesterday  from  Baltimore  and  one  from  here. 
One  more  goes  to-day  from  Baltimore  and  one  from  here,  making  seven  in  all. 
McCall  is  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  transportation  arrives  at  Fredericksburg. 

Please  state  whether  you  will  feel  sufficiently  strong  for  your  final  movement 
when  McCall  reaches  you. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

[Received.  Washington,!).  C.,  June  8,  1862—12  30  p.  m.j 

McCLELLAN's,  June  7 — 4. 40  -p.  in. 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  2  p.  m.  to-day,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
the  Chickahoniiny  river  has  risen  so  as  to  flood  the  entire  bottoms  to  the  depths 
of  three  or  four  feet.  I  am  pushing  forward  the  bridges  in  spite  of  this,  and  the 
men  are  working  night  and  day  up  to  their  waists  in  water  to  complete  them. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  a  perfect  bog,  entirely  impassable  for  artil 
lery,  or  even  cavalry,  except  directly  in  the  narrow  road,  which  renders  any 
general  movement,  either  of  this  or  the  rebel  army,  utterly  out  of  the  question 
at  present  until  we  have  more  favorable  weather.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  are  pressing  forward  re-enforcements  so  vigorously.  I  shall  be  in  perfect 
readiness  to  move  forward  to  take  Richmond  the  moment  that  McCall  reaches 
here  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery.  I  have  advanced  my 
pickets  about  a  mile  to-day,  driving  off  the  rebel  pickets  and  securing  a  very 
advantageous  position.  The  rebels  have  several  batteries  established,  com 
manding  the  debouches  from  two  of  our  bridges,  and  fire  upon  our  working 
parties  continually  ;  but  as  yet  they  have  killed  but  very  few  of  our  men. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  W^ar. 

McCLELLAN's,  June  11 — 8  a.  in. 

McCall's  troops  have  commenced  arriving  at  White  House.  I  have  sent  in 
structions.  Weather  good  to-day.  Glad  to  hear  of  Commodore  DuPont's 
and  Hunter's  progress.  Give  me  a  little  good  weather,  and  I  shall  have  pro 
gress  to  report  here. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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[Received,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June   12,  18(52— 8.40  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THK  POTOMAC, 

Camp  at  Dr.  Trent's,  June  12 — 6  p.  m. 

Have  moved  headquarters  across  Chickahominy.  The  maps  I  send  by  to 
day's  mail  will  show  positions.  Made  reconnoissance  as  far  as  Meadow  bridge 
this  morning ;  found  the  enemy  quiet,  but  in  force.  Some  firing  and  skirmishing 
near  here  to-day  ;  amounts  to  nothing.  Weather  now  good  ;  roads  and  ground 
rapidly  drying. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STAXTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Received,  Washington.  D.  C  .  June  13.  1862  —  1  p.  m.j 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

June  12,  1862. 

In  your  telegrams  respecting  re-enforcements  you  inform  me  that  General 
McDowell,  with  the  residue  of  his  command,  will  proceed  overland  to  join  me 
before  Richmond.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  destruction  of  the;  railroad 
bridges  by  flood  and  fire  cannot  probably  be  remedied  under  four  vrecks  ;  that 
an  attempt  to  employ  wagon  transportation  must  involve  great  delay,  and  may 
be  found  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  An  extension  of  my  right  wing  to 
meet  him  may  involve  serious  hazard  to  my  flank  and  my  line  of  communica 
tion,  and  may  not  suffice  to  rescue  from  any  peril  in  which  a  strong  movement 
of  the  enemy  may  involve  him.  I  would  advise  that  his  forces  be  sent  by 
water.  -  Even  a  portion  thus  sent  would,  by  reason  of  greater  expedition  and 
security,  and  less  complication  of  my  movements,  probably  be  more  serviceable 
in  the  operations  before  Richmond.  The  roads  throughout  the  region  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  James  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  may  become 
execrable,  even  should  they  be  in  their  best  condition.  The  junction  of  his 
force  with  the  extension  of  my  right  flank  cannot  be  made1  without  derangement 
of  my  plans  ;  and  if  my  recent  experience  in  moving  troops  be  indicative  of 
the  difficulties  incident  to  McDowell's  march,  the  exigencies  of  my  present  po 
sition  will  not  admit  of  the  delay.  I  have  ordered  back  all  the  transports  used 
in  bringing  McCall's  division,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  service  if  you  deem 
it  best  to  employ  water  transportation.  I  have  to-day  moved  my  headquarters 
across  the  Chickahominy  to  a  central  position,  so  that  I  can  readily  reach  any 
point  of  attack  or  advance.  The  enemy  are  massing  their  troops  near  our 
front,  throwing  up  earthworks  on  all  the  approaches  to  Richmond,  and  giving 
every  indication  of  fight. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAX,  Major  General. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STAXTOX, 

Secretary  of  War. 

[Received,  Washington.  D.  C  .  June  16.  1862—12.30  p.  m.] 

McCi.ELLAX's,  Midnight,  June  14. 

All  quiet  in  every  direction.  The  stampede  of  last  night  has  passed  away  ; 
weather  now  very  favorable.  I  hope  two  days  more  will  make  the  ground  prac 
ticable.  I  shall  advance  as  soon  as  the  bridges  are  completed,  and  the  ground 
fit  for  artillery  to  move.  At  the  same  time  I. would  be  glad  to  have  whatever 
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troops  can  be  sent  to  me.  I  can  use  several  raw  regiments  to  advantage.  It 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops  are  completely 
under  my  control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him,  requesting  that  McCall's 
division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival.  That  re 
quest  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit.  Whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be 
disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that,  in  such  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  General  McDowell  should  wish  the  general 
interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  command.  If  I -cannot 
fully  control  all  his  troops  I  want  none  of  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the 
battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the  results.  The  de 
partment  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  me,  but  McDowell,  and 
all  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  completely  at  my  disposal  to  do  with 
them  as  I  think  best.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I 
therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire  and  full  control  of  all  the  troops  that 
are  sent  here.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  vast  to  allow  personal  considerations 
to  be  entertained  ;  you  know  that  I  have  none.  The  indications  are,  from  our 
balloon  reconnoisances,  and  from  all  other  sources,  that  the  enemy  are  intrench 
ing,  daily  increasing  in  force  and  determination  to  fight  desperately. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Time  received  12  in,  June  18,  1862  ] 

JUNE  18 — 10.30  a.  m. 

Several  deserters  state  that  troops  have  left  Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jack 
son;  that  the  movement  began  on  the  8th,  when  two  batteries  went;  that  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  preceded  them,  going  westward,  but  not  known  whether  to 
Jackson  or  elsewhere.  During  the  past  week  a  considerable  portion  of  Long- 
street's  division  is  said  to  have  followed,  and  two  more  batteries  on  the  14th, 
the  whole  probably  commanded  by  General  Whiting.  The  batteries  went  by 
rail  via  Lynchburg.  It  is  not  known  how  the  infantry  went.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  belief  in  Richmond 
and  among  the  rebel  troops  is  that  the  case  is  as  stated.  If  re-enforcements  have 
gone  to  Jackson  they  are  probably  in  considerable  force — not  less  than  ten 
thousand. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
Secretary  of 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D   C.,  June  18,  1862. 

Yours  of  to-day,  making  it  probable  that  Jackson  has  been  re-enforced  by 
about  ten  thousand  from  Richmond,  is  corroborated  by  a  despatch  from  General 
King  at  Fredericksburg,  saying  a  Frenchman,  just  arrived  from  Richmond  by 
way  of  Gordonsville,  met  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  passing  through  the  latter  place 
to  join  Jackson. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an  equal  force.  I 
could  better  dispose  of  things  if  I  could  know  about  what  day  you  can  attack 
Richmond,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  you  think  you  can  inform  me 
with  safety. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 
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[Time  received,  11.30  a.  m.,  June  19,  1862  ] 

McCLELLAN's,  June  IS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  to-day.  Our 
army  is  well  over  the  Chickahoniiny,  except  the  very  considerable  forces  necessary 
to  protect  our  flanks  arid  communications.  Our  whole  line  of  pickets  in  front 
runs  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.  The  rebel  line  runs  within  musket  range 
of  ours.  Each  has  heavy  support  at  hand.  A  general  engagement  may  take 
place  any  hour.  An  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The 
enemy  exhibit  at  every  point  a  readiness  to  meet  us.  They  certainly  have  great 
numbers  and  extensive  works.  If  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  have  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  it  illustrates  their  strength  and  confidence. 
After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit. 
We  shall  await  only  a  favorable  condition  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  com 
pletion  of  some  necessary  preliminaries. 

GEO.  B.  MrCLELLAX,  Major  General. 

The  PRESIDENT. 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  June  20,  1S62. 

We  have  this  morning  sent  you  a  despatch  of  General  Sigel,  corroborative  of 
the  proposition  that  Jackson  is  being  re-enforced  from  Richmond.  This  may  be 
reality,  and  yet  may  only  be  continuance  for  deception,  and  to  determine  which 
is  perplexing.  If  we  knew  it  was  not  true,  we  could  seud  you  some  more  force; 
but  as  the  case  stands,  we  do  not  think  we  safely  can.  Still,  we  will  watch  the 
signs,  and  do  so  if  possible.  In  regard  to  a  contemplated  execution  of  Captains 
Spugg  and  Triplett,  the  government  has  no  information  whatever,  but  will 
inquire,  and  advise  you. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

The  number  of  men  composing  tlic  army  of  flic  Potomac  on  the  20t//.  day  of 

June,  1862. 


t>nornl  McClellan's  staff,  U.S  engineer?,  en<,'m<>er  brigade,  cavalry  ! 
division,  escort  to  headquarters,  provost  guard 4,780  523:  940  I          6.2-43 


22. 705 
27. 474 


2d  corp-,  General  Sunnier j  17,581   !  1.288!  3,836 

3d  corps.  G  nera!  Heintzelman i  18.blO  *  2.856  !  5.808 

4th  corps,  General  Keyes 14.610  2.541  i  7,1781  24.329 

5th  provost  corps,  General  Porter ;  19.960  j  2,150;  4,223  26.3-'i3 

6t.h  provost  corps,  General  Franklin i  19,405'  1,647  3,859  i  24,911 

Advance  guard,  General  Stoneman 64  '  22,  8]  94 

Quartermaster  ar.  White  House;,  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  Ingalls 1,101  112  248  |  1.461 

Army  corps,  General  Dix i       9,277  824:  924  11,025 

General  McCall's  division !        9.514  262  9,4871  12.263 


Grand  aggregate j     115,102         12,225         29,511,      156. 8  !8 


ADJTTTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  20th  day  of  June,  1862,  signed  by  Major  General 
McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Setli  Williams,  and  now  on  file  in 
this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
Rep.  Com.  108 22 
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[Received  1  p.  m.,  June  25,  1862.] 

McCLELLAN's,  June  24—12  77?. 

A  very  peculiar  case  of  desertion  has  just  occurred  from  the  enemy.  The 
party  states  that  he  left  Jackson,  Whiting,  and  Ewell,  fifteen  brigades,  at  (ror- 
donsville,  on  the  twenty- first ;  that  they  were  moving  to  Frederick's  Hall ;  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  attack  my  rear  on  the  twenty-eighth.  I  would  be  glad 
to  learn  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  most  exact  information  you  have  as  to 
the  position  and  movements  of  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  sources  from  which  your 
information  is  derived,  that  I  may  better  compare  it  with  what  I  have. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  ST ANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

[Received  8.50  p.  m.] 

McCLELLAN's,  June  25 — 6.15^.  m. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find  your  despatch  in  regard  to 
Jackson.  Several  contrabands  just  in,  give  information  confirming  supposition 
that  Jackson's  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and  that  Beaure- 
gard  arrived,  with  strong  re-enforcements,  in  Richmond  yesterday.  I  incline  to 
think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at 
two  hundred  thousand,  including  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to 
contend  against  vastly  superior  odds,  if  these  reports  be  true ;  but  this  army 
will  do  all  in  the  power  of  men  to  hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack. 
I  regret  my  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  respon 
sible  for  it,  as  I  have  not  failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the  necessity  of  re- 
enforcements  ;  that  this  was  the  decisive  point;  and  that  all  the  available  means  of 
the  government  should  be  concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that  a  general  can 
do  with  the  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and  if  it  is  destroyed 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate  ;  but  if  the 
result  of  the  action  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow  or  within  a  short  time, 
is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  It  must 
rest  where  it  belongs.  Since  I  commenced  this  I  have  received  additional 
intelligence,  confirming  the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and 
Beaun  gurd.  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow,  and  now  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Cl.ickahominy  to  arrange  for  the  defence  on  that  side.  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  use  in  my  again  asking  for  re-enforcements. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Tlte  President  to  General  McClellan. 

WASHINGTON,  June  26,  1862. 

Your  three  despatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  affair,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  grati 
fying. 

The  later  one,  of  6.15  p.  m.,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over 
whelmed  by  two  hundred  thousand,  and  talking  of  where  the  responsibility 
will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  pre 
sumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have,  while  you 
continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I 
would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforce 
ments  whenever  I  possibly  can. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 
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p.  g. — Geiural  Pope  thinks,  if  yon  fall  back,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
wards  York  river  than  towards  the  James.  As  Pope  now  has  charge  of  the 
capital,  please  confer  with  him  through  the  telegraph. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


McCLELLAN's,  June  27 — 10  a.  m. 

The  night  passed  quietly.  During  it  we  brought  all  wagons,  heavy  guns, 
£c.,  to  this  side,  and  at  daybreak  drew  in  McCalPs  division  about  three  miles. 
This  change  of  position  was  beautifully  executed,  under  a  sharp  fire,  with  but 
little  loss.  The  troops  on  the  other  side  are  now  well  in  hand,  and  the  whole 
army  so  concentrated  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  the  first  mistake  made  by 
the  enemy.  White  House  yet  undisturbed.  Success  of  yesterday  complete. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  IVar. 


McCLELLAN's,  June  27 — 12  m. 

My  change  of  position  on  other  side  just  in  time.  Heavy  attack  now  being 
made  by  Jackson  and  two  other  divisions.  Expect  attack  also  on  this  side. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  IVar. 

McCLELLAN's,  June  27 — 3  p.  m. 

We  have  been  fighting  nearly  all  day  against  greatly  superior  numbers.  AVe 
shall  endeavor  to  hold  our  own;  and  if  compelled  to  fall  back,  shall  do  it  in 
good  order  upon  James  river  if  possible.  Our  men  fight  like  veterans,  and  will 
do  all  that  men  can  do.  If  we  have  to  fall  back  on  James  river,  supplies  should 
be  passed  up  to  us,  under  protection  of  the  gunboats,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
McClellan  has  telegraphed  you  several  times  to-day.  You  may  rely  upon  it, 
the  rebels  are  concentrating  their  greatest  efforts  at  this  juncture. 

R.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

McCLELLAN's,  June  28 — 12.20  a.  m. 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the  river  (the  right 
bank)  we  repulsed  several  very  strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men  did 
all  that  men  could  do — all  that  soldiers  could  accomplish  ;  but  they  were  over 
whelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers,  even  after  I  brought  my  last  reserves 
into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  remnants  of  my  men  behave  as 
men.  Those  battalions  who  fought  most  bravely  and  suffered  most  are  still  in 
the  best  order ;  my  regulars  were  superb,  and  I  count  upon  what  are  left  to 
turn  another  battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  volunteers. 

Had  I  twenty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand,  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow, 
I  could  take  Richmond,  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we  have 
lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor,  and  no  one  need  blush  for  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 
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I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small.  I  again  repeat  that 
I  am  not  responsible  for  this ;  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general 
who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sac 
rificed  to-day.  I  still  hope  to  retrieve  our  fortunes ;  but  to  do  this  the  govern 
ment  must  view  the  matter  with  the  same  earnestness  that  I  do ;  you  must 
send  me  very  large  re-enforcements,  and  send  them  at  once.  I  shall  draw  back 
to  this  side  of  the  Chickahoniiny,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material. 
Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and  those 
the  best  we  have.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say 
to  the  President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when 
I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  reiterated  a  truth  which  to-day 
has  been  too  plainly  proved.  I  should  have  gained  this  battle  with  ten  thousand 
fresh. men.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh  men,  I 
would  gain  a  victory  to-morrow.  I  know  that  a  few  thousand  men  more  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it  is,  the  government 
must  not  and  cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result.  I  feel  too  earnestly — I 
have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that. 
The  government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the 
game  is  lost. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


The  President  to  Major  General  McClellan. 

WASHINGTON,  June  28,  1862. 

Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  I  have  not 
said  you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  re-enforcements;  I  thought 
you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send  them  as  fast  as*  I  could. 
I  feel  my  misfortune  to  you  and  your  army  quite  as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  your 
self.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy 
concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon 
us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you 
notified  us  that  re-enforcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  government,  that  is  to  blame. 

Please  tell  at  once  the  present  condition  or  aspect  of  things. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

HaxaU's  Plantation,  July  1,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  My  whole  army  is  here,  with  all  its  guns  and  material.  The  battle  of 
yesterday  was  very  severe,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  severely  punished. 
After  dark  the  troops  retired  to  this  position.  My  men  are  completely  exhausted, 
and  I  dread  the  result  if  we  iire  attacked  to-day  by  fresh  troops.  If  possible,  I 
shall  retire  to  night  to  Harrison's  Bar,  where  the  gunboats  can  render  more  aid 
in  covering  our  position.  Permit  to  urge  that  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in 
sending  me  fresh  troops.  More  gunboats  are  much  needed.  I  hope  that  the 
OHK^my  was  so  severely  handled  yesterday  as  to  render  him  careful  in  his  move 
ments  to-day.  I  now  pray  for  time.  My  men  have  proved  themselves  the 
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equals  of  any  troops  in  the  world,  but  they  are  worn  out.     Our  losses?  have  been 
very  great ;   doubt  whether  more  severe  battles  have  ever  been  fought.     We 
have  failed  to  win  only  because  overpowered  by  superior  numbers. 
Very  trulv,  yours, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Brigadier  General  L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  1, 
It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emergency.  If  we  had  a 
million  of  men  we  could  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not  the  men  to 
send.  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy,  you  must  find  a  place  of 
security,  and  wait,  rest,  arid  repair.  Maintain  your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save 
the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fortress  Monroe.  We  si  ill  have 
strength  enough  in  the  country,  and  will  bring  it  out. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

WASHINGTON,  July  2,  1SG2. 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday  morning  induces  me  to  hope  your  army  is  having 
some  rest.  In  this  hope  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment.  When 
yon  ask  for  50,000  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  yon  surely  labor  under  some 
gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  showing  your  disposal  of 
forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  advising  a  return  to 
that  plan.  1  find  it  included  in  and  about  Washington  seventy-five  thousand 
men.  Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan 
by  fifteen  thousand.  All  of  General  Fremont's,  in  the  Valley,  all  of  General 
Banks's,  all  of  General  McDowell's  not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington,  taken 
together,  do  not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  sixty  thousand.  With  General  Wool 
and  General  Dix  added  to  those  mentioned,  I  have  not,  outside  of  your  armv, 
seventy-five  thousand  men  east  of  the  mountains.  Thus,  the  idea  of  sending 
you  fifty  thousand,  or  any  other  considerable  force,  promptly,  is  simply  absurd. 
If  in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility  you  have  the  impression  that  I 
blame  you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impres 
sion.  I  only  beg  that  in  like  manner  yon  will  not  ask  impossibilities  of  me. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material  and  personnel,  and  I  will 
strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 

The  governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  I  accept. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  3,  1862,  12  m.] 

BERKELEY,  Harrison's  Ear,  July  2 — 5.20  p.  m. 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  army  to  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  river.  I  have  lost  but  one  gun,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  last  night, 
because  it  broke  down.  An  hour  and  a  half  ago,  the  rear  of  the  wagon  train 
was  within  a  mile  of  camp,  and  only  one  \vagon  abandoned.  As  usual,  we  had 
a  severe  battle  yesterday,  and  beat  the  enemy  badly,  the  men  fighting  even 
better  than  before.  We  fell  back  to  this  position  during  the  night  and  morning. 
Officers  and  men  thoroughly  worn  out  by  fighting  every  day,  and  working  every 
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night,  for  a  week.  They  are  in  good  spirits,  and  after  a  little  rest  will  fight 
better  than  ever.  If  not  attacked  during  this  day,  I  will  have  the  men  ready 
to  repulse  the  enemy  to-morrow.  General  Ferry  is  here.  Our  losses  have  been 
very  heavy,  for  we  have  fought  eve*ry  day  since  last  Tuesday.  I  have  not 
yielded  an  inch  of  ground  unnecessarily,  but  have  retired  to  prevent  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  from  cutting  me  oft',  and  to  take  a  different  base  of  operations. 
I  thank  you  for  the  re-enforcements.  Every  thousand  men  you  send  at  once 
will  help  me  much. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


General  McCh'llan  to  tJie  Secretary  of  War. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Harrison's  Ear,  My  3,  1862. 

SIR  :  In  order  to  insure  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  exact  condition  of 
this  army,  I  have  directed  my  chief  of  staff,  General  R.  B.  Marcy,  to  repair  to 
Washington  and  give  you  full  explanations  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
A  simple  summary  is  that  this  army  has  fought  every  day  for  a  week  against 
.superior  numbers,  holding  its  own,  at  least,  after  repulsing  the  enemy  by  day, 
then  retiring  at  night.  Our  light  and  heavy  guns  are  saved,  with  the  exception 
of  one ;  all  the  wagons  are  now  within  the  line  of  pickets,  and  I  hope  all  will 
be  saved.  The  army  is  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  requires  rest  and  very  heavy 
re-enforcements.  Our  losses  have  been  very  great,  for  the  fighting  has  been 
desperate,  and  officers  and  men  behaved  heroically.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
enemy  is  as  completely  worn  out  as  we  are.  He  was  certainly  very  severely 
punished  in  the  last  battle.  The  roads  are  now  very  bad ;  for  these  reasons  I 
hope  that  we  shall  have  enough  breathing  space  to  reorganize  and  rest  the  men 
and  get  them  into  position  before  the  enemy  can  attack  again.  I  have  ordered 
Burnside  to  bring  up  all  his  available  force,  and  leave  to  your  judgment  the 
question  of  evacuating  Newbern  and  its  dependencies,  so  as. to  bring  every 
available  man  to  re-enforce  this  army.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
as  yet  our  losses,  but  doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men  with  their  colors. 

To  accomplish  the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond  and  putting  an  end  to 
this  rebellion,  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  me  rather  much  over  than 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  beg  that  you  will  be  fully  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  which 
we  are  placed.  We  require  action  on  a  gigantic  scale — one  commensurate  with 
the  views  I  expressed  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President  submitted  early  last 
August,  when  first  ordered  to  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  safety 
of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  its  honor  demand  the  utmost  energy  and 
intelligence. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTOX, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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[Received  Washington,  12  50  n.  m.,  July  5.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Harrison's  Bar,  James  River,  July  4 — 1  p.  m. 

I  liave  tlic  lionor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
this  army  and  myself.  On  yesterday  I  ordered  General  Burnside  to  send  me 
such  re-enforcements  as  he  could  afford.  I  thank  you  for  the  order  to  General 
Hunter  to  send  me  all  the  troops  he  can  spare.  I  regret  that  General  Halleck 
considers  all  his  force  necessary  to  maintain  his  position.  I  do  not  wish  to 
endanger,  in  any  way,  the  secure  occupation  of  what  has  been  gained  in  the 
southwest.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  such  force  as  I  have  and  such  aid  as 
you  can  give  me.  I  think  the  army  of  Virginia  should  keep  out  cavalry  recon- 
noissances  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  lest  the  enemy  should  prefer  an  ad 
vance  to  Washington  to  attacking  this  army.  I  wish  to  be  advised* fully  of  all 
matters  in  front  of  that  army.  If  the  capital  be  threatened,  I  will  move  this 
army,  at  whatever  hazard,  in  such  direction  as  will  best  divert  the  enemy.  Our 
Avhole  army  is  now  drawn  up  for  review  in  its  positions,  bands  playing,  salutes 
being  fired,  and  all  things  looking  bright. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAX, 

Major  General. 

The  PRESIDENT. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

Washington,  July  13,  1862. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  am  told  that  over  160,000  men  have  gone  into  your  army 
on  the  Peninsula.  When  I  was  with  you  the  other  day  we  made  out  86,000 
remaining,  leaving  73,500  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  23,500  will  cover  all 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  all  your  battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving 
50,000  who  have  left  otherwise.  Not  more  than  5,000  of  these  have  died, 
leaving  45,000  of  your  army  still  alive  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day.  Have  you  any  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  than  I  have]  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men  with  you,  you 
could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three  days.  How  can  they  be  got  to  you, 
and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in  such  numbers  for  the 
future  ? 

A,  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

[Time  received,  8  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

July  15,  1862, 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  has  been  received.  The  difference  between  the 
effective  force  of  troops  and  that  expressed  in  returns  is  considerable  in  every 
army.  All  commanders  find  the  actual  strength  less  than  the  strength  repre 
sented  on  paper.  I  have  not  my  returns  for  the  tri-monthly  period  since  arriv 
ing  at  Fort  Monroe  at  hand  at  this  moment,  but  even  on  paper  I  will  not,  I  am 
confident,  be  found  to  have  received  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  officers 
and  men  present,  although  present  and  absent  my  returns  will  be  accountable 
for  that  number.  You  can  arrive  at  the  number  of  absentees,  however,  better 
by  my  return  of  July  10,  which  will  be  ready  to  send  shortly. 

I  find  from  official  reports  that  I  have  present  for  duty :  Officers,  three  thou 
sand  two  hundred  and  fifteen;  enlisted  men,  eighty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty ;  in  all,  present  for  duty,  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
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five ;  absent  by  authority,  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two ; 
without  authority,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  present  and 
absent,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven.  The  num 
ber  of  officers  and  men  present  sick  is  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen. 
The  medical  director  will  fully  explain  the  causes  of  this  amount  of  sickness,  which 
I  hope  will  begin  to  decrease  shortly.  Thus  the  number  of  men  really  absent  is 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Unquestionably,  of  the  number 
present  some  are  absent — say  forty  thousand  will  cover  the  absentees.  Quite 
agree  with  you  that  more  than  one-half  of  these  men  are  probably  fit  for  duty 
to-day.  I  have  frequently  called  the  attention  lately  of  the  War  Department 
to  this  evil  of  absenteeism.  I  think  that  the  exciting  of  the  public  press  to  per 
sistent  attack  upon  officers  and  soldiers  absent  from  the  army,  the  employment 
of  deputy  marshals  to  arrest  and  send  back  deserters,  summary  dismissal  of 
officers  whose  names  are  reported  for  being  absent  without  leave,  and  the  publi 
cation  of  their  names,  will  exhaust  the  remedies  applicable  by  the  War  Depart 
ment.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  absent  by  authority  arc  those 
who  have  got  off  either  sick  or  wounded,  or  under  pretence  of  sickness  or  wounds, 
and  having  originally  pretext  of  authority,  arc  still  reported  absent  by  authority. 
If  I  could  receive  back  the  absentees,  and  could  get  my  sick  men  up,  I  would 
need  but  small  re-enforcements  to  enable  me  to  take  Richmond.  After  the 
battles  of  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  &c.,  most  of  these  men  got  off;  well  men 
got  on  board  hospital  boats,  taking  care  of  sick,  &c.  There  is  always  confusion 
and  haste  in  shipping  and  taking  care  of  wounded  after  a  battle ;  there  is  no 
time  for  nice  examination  of  permits  to  pass  here  or  there.  I  can  now  control 
people  getting  away  better,  for  the  natural  opportunities  are  better.  Leakages 
by  desertion  occur  in  every  army,  and  will  occur  here,  of  course ;  but  I  do  not  at 
all,  however,  anticipate  anything  like  a  recurrence  of  what  has  taken  place. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


The  number  of  men  composing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on    the  20  fh  day  (f 

July,  1862. 
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ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  of  the  20th  day  of  July,  1862, 
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ginned  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Scth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  of  the  re-enforcements  sent  to  General  McClellan  after  kis  disembarka 
tion  upon  the  Peninsula  prior  to  the  15tk  day  of  June,  1862. 
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*  Taken  from  the  last  return  before  the  31st  of  May,  1862. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
reports  of  Major  General  McClellan,  General  Wool,  and  General  Dix,  which  are 
on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  \st 
day  of  April,  1862,  and  the  2Qth  day  of  Jane,  1862. 
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ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  of  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the 
20th  day  of  June,  1862,  signed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant 
adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  17,  1863. 

General  SAMUEL  P.  HEINTZELMAN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers ;  at  present  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  which  includes  the  defences  of  Washington. 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  time  you  left  Alexandria  until  you  embarked  from  Harrison's 
Landing  ? 

Answer.  After  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  divided  into  army  corps  I  gave 
up  the  command  of  my  division  to  General  C.  S.  Hamilton.  He  not  having 
arrived,  I  myself  superintended  the  embarkation  of  that  division.  It  left  Alex 
andria  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  those  were  the  first  troops  that  embarked. 
General  Fitz-John  Porter's  division  of  my  corps  left  on  the  22d  of  March,  and 
I  left  at  the  same  time.  We  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  23d  of  March,  and 
there  we  went  into  camp.  I  had  orders  to  encamp  as  near  Fort  Monroe  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  any  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
going  to  move — whether  towards  Yorktown  or  towards  Norfolk.  On  the  25th 
of  March  General  Smith's  division  of  General  Keyes's  corps  arrived,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  On  the  27th  of  March  a  portion  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter's  and  General  Smith's  divisions  made  a  reconnoissance  as  far  as  Big 
Bethel,  and  out  on  Watts 's  creek.  They  found  very  few  of  the  enemy  at  Big 
Bethel,  and  returned  the  same  day,  without  leaving  anybody  there.  I  reported 
this  to  General  McClellari,  and  got  a  telegram  in  reply  that  he  hoped  I  had  not 
done  anything  to  disclose  his  plans  to  the  enemy.  I  knew  he  did  not  want  any 
advance  made,  and  for  that  reason  I  withdrew  all  the  troops  the  same  day.  We 
did  not  remain  more  than  two  or  three  hours.  Though  we  sent  a  reconnoissance 
very  near  to  the  Half-way  House,  we  saw  only  some  400  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  some  few  artillery.  On  the  2d  of  April  General  McClellan  and  his  staff 
arrived.  I  was  sent  for,  and  went  on  board  the  steamer  and  had  some  conver 
sation  with  him,  and  an  advance  was  then  determined  upon.  On  the  4th  of 
April  we  moved  forward  on  the  direct  road  to  Yorktown.  General  Porter's  and 
General  Hamilton's  divisions  took  that  road.  General  Keyes's  corps  went  to 
the  left,  up  towards  the  York  river.  We  met  with  some  trifling  resistance  at 
Howard's  Branch,  I  think  they  call  it,  and  early  the  next  day  we  were  in  front 
of  Yorktown. 

Question.  What  amount  of  force  had  we  there  at  the  time  we  moved  upon 
Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you.  I  had  two  divisions  and  Gen 
eral  Kcyes  had  two  divisions,  making  about  40,000  men.  I  do  not  now  recollect 
whether  there  were  any  more  or  not. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  army  we  had  then  landed  upon 
the  Peninsula,  as  you  understood  it  ? 

Answer.  I  never  knew. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  enemy's  force  at  Yorktown,  as  near 
as  you  could  estimate  it  ? 

Answer.  A  few  days  after  I  got  to  Fort  Monroe  I  got  information,  which  I 
considered  reliable,  that  General  Magruder  had  about  7,500  men  on  the  Penin 
sula.  That  included  the  garrison  at  Yorktown  and  the  line  of  defences  across 
to  Warwick  river,  and  at  Williamsburg ;  at  all  events,  not  to  exceed  10,000 
men.  That  was  the  highest  estimate. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Yorktown? 

Answer.  I  never  knew  the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  Yorktown.  But  I 
think  if  I  had  been  permitted,  when  I  first  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  to  advance, 
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I  could  have  isolated  the  troops  in  Yorktown,  and  the  place  would  have  fallen 
in  a  few  days  ;  but  my  orders  were  very  stringent  not  to  make  any  demonstra 
tion,  and  I  expected  General  McClellan  every  day,  so  I  waited.  I  thought 
from  the  tenor  of  his  telegram  that  he  was  not  pleased  with  my  moving  as  far  as 
Big  Bethel,  although  I  remained  there  only  two  or  three  hours.  He  wanted  it 
left  uncertain  whether  the  army  intended  to  move  on  Norfolk  or  on  Yorktown, 
on  their  way  to  Richmond. 

Question.  How  long  was  your  army  before  Yorktown  before  the  enemy  left? 

Answer.  We  got  there  on  the  5th  of  April,  I  think ;  and  the  rebels  left  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May.  It  Avas  whilst  I  was  before  Yorktown  that  the 
third  division  of  my  corps,  under  General  Hooker,  arrived.  I  had  three  divi 
sions  in  my  corps  :  Hamilton's,  Porter's,  and  Hooker's.  During  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  Hamilton  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  his  division  and  Gene- 
nil  Kearny  placed  in  command. 

Question.  What  was  the  plan  of  that  campaign,  as  you  understood  it ;  and 
why  was  it  detained  before  Yorktown  so  long  ? 

Answer.  The  general  got  the  idea  that  the  place  had  to  be  besieged,  and  that 
delayed  us  from  day  to  day  until  it  ran  out  to  a  month.  I  supposed  when  I 
first  got  there  that  we  could  force  the  enemy's  lines  at  about  Wynn's  Mills,  iso 
late  Yorktown,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-enforcing  it,  when  it  would 
have  fallen  in  the  course  of  a  little  while. 

Question.  We  had  the  command  of  the  water  there,  had  we  not  ? 
,      Answer.  In  a  measure  we  had.     The  gunboats  were  not  very  active.     But  if 
wo  had  isolated  Yorktown,  the  gunboats  could  have  run  by  the  fort. 

Question.  If  there  was  only  about  7,000  men  in  Yorktown,  and  you  had  so 
large  an  army,  what  military  objection  was  there  to  isolating  the  place  and  at 
tacking  further  up  the  Peninsula  ? 

Answer.  By  the  time  we  got  to  Yorktown,  their  army  had  been  largely  re-en 
forced  there,  though  nothing  like  as  fast  as  ours. 

Question.  What  was  the  estimated  strength  of  our  army  there  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard.  I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  have 
forced  their  lines  ;  and  from  information  I  got  at  the  Adams  House,  about  two 
miles  from  Williamsburg,  the  day  before  the  battle  there,  I  was  satisfied  we 
could  have  done  so.  We  were  willing  to  try  it  with  a  single  brigade.  General 
Hamilton  made  the  application,  and  I  forwarded  it  to  the  commanding  general. 

Question.  You  were  not  permitted  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  done. 

Question.  What  reasons  were  given! 

AnsAver.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reply.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  there  was  no  reply.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  pro 
posed  to  be  done.  I  knew  no  more  about  it  than  any  other  officer  in  the  army. 
The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  before  I  knew  anything  of  it.  I  merely 
judged  so  from  the  orders  that  were  issued. 

Question.  Will  you  proceed  and  state  about  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  When  we  first  sat  down  in  front  of  Yorktown  we  got  a  little  too 
near,  and  we  fell  back  a  little  way.  We  were  entirely  within  range  of  their 
artillery.  They  could  throw  shells  all  over  our  camp. 

Question.  Did  you  force  them  to  evacuate  Yorktown  by  a  cannonade  upon 
their  works,  or  did  they  leave  without  your  doing  that ! 

Answer.  There  were  a  few  100-pounder  Parrotts  fired  for  a  few  days,  but 
we  had  not  commenced  the  bombardment.  It  was  put  off  from  day  to  day.  The 
engineers  wanted  a  little  more  time,  and  the  artillery  wanted  a  little  more  to 
make  preparations,  and  in  that  way  it  was  put  off  from  day  to  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  3d  of  May,  the  enemy  threw  a  great  many 
shells  into  our  camp.  Every  time  the  balloon  moved  they  fired  at  it.  They 
kept  up  till  after  midnight  a  sort  of  random  fire  without  any  apparent  object. 
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I  did  not  go  to  bed  until  after  midnight.  Towards  daylight  I  was  waked  up 
by  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry.  I  immediately  got  off  and  telegraphed  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  trenches,  and  he  telegraphed  that  there  was  no  skirmish 
ing.  I  went  out  where  I  could  see  their  works,  and  saw  a  great  fire.  I  ordered 
the  balloon  up,  and  they  reported  that  there  was  something  burning  at  York- 
town,  or  on  the  wharves.  As  there  was  no  skirmishing,  I  went  to  sleep  again. 
About  daylight  I  heard  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Yorktown.  I  went  up 
in  the  balloon  with  Professor  Lowe.  The  number  of  camp  fires  about  York- 
town  was  very  much  diminished.  We  could  see  no  guns,  and  after  a  little  we 
saw  the  skirmishers  go  into  the  works.  I  came  down,  and  supposing,  of  course, 
that  we  would  be  immediately  ordered  in  pursuit,  I  at  once  gave  orders  for  my 
troops  to  prepare  three  days'  rations.  About  nine  o'clock  I  went  over  to  head 
quarters,  and  was  informed  that  Stoneman,  with  the  cavalry,  was  to  follow  with 
Hooker's  division,  and  then  Kearny's  division  was  to  move.  But  we  did  not 
get  fib  until  after  midday. 

I  stopped  about  half  an  hour  in  Yorktown,  and  then  followed  on.  I  soon 
heard  firing  to  the  front,  and  got  a  message  that  Stoneman  had  engaged  the 
enemy.  I  pushed  forward,  and  when  I  got  to  the  Half-way  House  between 
Yorktowu  and  Williamsburg,  I  found  the  road  filled  with  troops.  Hooker's  di 
vision  was  stopped  by  Smith's  division  coming  across  from  another  road.  Gen 
eral  Hooker  had  gone  to  the  front,  and  I  went  up  to  meet  him.  He  told  me 
General  Sumner  was  there,  and  that  there  was  no  getting  up  that  road,  but 
there  was  another  road  to  the  left  which  he  wished  to  follow.  I  told  him  to 
take  it,  and  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy  to  our  left. 

I  rode  forward  to  the  Adams  House,,  and  there  I  met  General  Sumner  and 
some  half  a  dozen  other  generals.  General  Sumner  ranked  me,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  Brooks's  brigade,  I  think,  had  come  up  and  had  stacked  their 
arms,  and  the  men  were  resting  and  getting  a  little  something  to  eat.  I  un 
derstood  that  the  enemy  were  to  be  attacked  that  afternoon  with  the  bayonet. 
Our  cavalry  had  been  repulsed.  One  delay  after  another  occurred  until  it  got 
to  be  dark.  The  troops  got  separated,  and  did  nothing  that  night. 

In  the  morning  it  commenced  raining.  A  note  was  brought  from  General 
McClellan  for  General  Sumner.  As  General  Sumner  was  not  to  be  found,  I 
opened  it  myself.  My  previous  orders  were  to  take  charge  of  operations  in 
front.  This  note  placed  that  matter  in  General  Simmer's  hands.  When  he 
came  up  I  handed  the  note  to  him.  General  Keyes  suggested  that  we  hold  a 
conference,  which  we  did.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  man  there  who  a  few  days 
before  wished  to  go  to  Williamsburg,  and  finding  the  road  blocked,  went  around 
by  another  road.  I  thought  if  he  could  go  around  that  way  on  horseback,  the 
infantry  certainly  could  go,  and  I  suggested  that  we  go  around  that  way  and 
turn  the  enemy's  position.  A  reconnoissance  was  made,  and  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  some  unfinished  works  riot  occupied  by  the  enemy,  I  proposed 
that  they  should  be  occupied  by  us  at  once.  The  others  thought  they  better 
wait  until  the  reconnoissance  was  completed.  In  a  little  while  they  returned, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  occupy  those  works.  It  was  then  getting  on  to 
wards  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  firing  on  General  Hooker's  front  getting  to  be  pretty  heavy,  I  began  to 
feel  uneasy  about  him,  and  left  to  join  him.  I  had  to  go  back  some  two  or  three 
miles  and  take  another  road.  When  I  met  General  Hooker,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  attacked  the  enemy  about  half-past  seven  o'clock;  that  they  were  in 
considerable  force:  and  that  he  had  sent  a  note  to  me  by  an  orderly  right  across 
the  country,  informing  me  of  his  position  and  asking  for  aid.  I  had  left  when 
the  orderly  reached  there.  But  one  of  my  staff  was  there,  and  he  induced 
General  Sumner  to  read  the  note.  He  read  it,  but  did  not  do  anything.  When 
1  reached  General  Hooker,  he  informed  me  that  the  orderly  was  absent  on  this 
duty  about  twenty  minutes.  As  soon  as  I  learned  these  facts  I  wrote  another 
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note  to  General  Sumncr,  asking  Lira  to  make  a  demonstration  upon  the  enemy, 
and  to  send  us  re-enforcements.  I  did  this,  knowing  that  before  I  left  General 
Simmer's  headquarters  were  at  the  Adams  House.  That  morning  General  Casey 
had  reported  his  division  at  hand,  and  had  been  ordered  to  encamp  it  a  mile  or 
so  to  the  rear.  The  day  before,  also,  the  road  was  so  full  of  troops,  between  the 
Half-way  House  and  the  Adams  House,  that  Hooker's  division  of  my  corps  could 
not  pass. 

The  evening  before  I  had  sent  orders  to  Kearny  to  go  up  to  Cheese  Cake 
church,  about  three  miles  from  where  we  were,  so  as  to  be  in  supporting  dis 
tance.  In  the  morning  General  Simmer  sent  him  some  orders.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  our  position,  where  Hooker  was,  I  sent  officer  after  officer,  the  whole 
day,  urging  him  up.  The  road  was  obstructed  by  other  troops  and  wagons. 
The  battle  continued.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon — early  in  the  afternoon — 
General  Keyes  sent  a  portion  of  General  Peck's  brigade  into  the  thick  woods 
on  our  right,  and  other  troops  were  oft'  on  our  left,  in  the  direction  of  James  river. 
They  had  gone  forward  into  some  of  the  enemy's  works  that  had  been  aban 
doned. 

I  had  got  the  impression  from  the  reconnoissance  made  when  I  first  got  there, 
that  we  could  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank ;  %nd  as  soon  as  Kearny's  division 
came  up  I  sent  over  four  regiments,  with  orders  to  General  Emory  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  with  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  He  went  forward,  but  they 
did  not  know  the  roads  ;  had  no  maps  and  no  guides ;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  make  an  attack,  and  therefore  fell  back  again. 

We  were  very  hard  pressed.  Most  of  the  troops  were  out  of  ammunition,  and 
began  to  fall  back — the  enemy  having  received  re-enforcements  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  But  as  soon  as  re-enforcements  joined  us  we  drove  the  enemy  back. 
The  firing  continued  until  after  dark. 

After  the  firing  ceased  I  went  back  into  the  woods  about  a  mile,  and  built  a 
fire  and  laid  down  by  it  for  awhile.  I  wanted  to  write  some  report  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  send  it  to  General  Sumner  and  General  McClellan.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  cavalry  camps  and  got  where  I  could  write,  and  wrote  the  notes  and 
sent  them  off.  On  my  way  back,  very  near  midnight,  I  met  one  of  General 
McClellan's  aids,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  find  me.  He  told  me  that  General 
McClellan  had  arrived  at  the  Adams  House  about  five  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
He  also  told  me  about  the  attack  made  under  Hancock  on  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
at  the  time  he  behaved  so  splendidly.  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  that  I 
had  sent  a  note  down  to  the  general.  I  then  went  back  to  where  I  had  left  my 
officers  in  the  woods. 

About  one  o'clock  General  McClellan  sent  me  word  not  to  renew  the  attack 
in  the  morning ;  that  he  was  going  to  make  some  other  dispositions,  and  would 
send  me  re-enforcements,  and  for  me  to  open  the  road  between  me  and  the  troops 
on  the  right. 

Soon  after  daylight  I  went  to  the  front  and  met  General  Kearny.  He  did 
not  give  me  any  very  definite  information  of  what  was  going  on.  But  General 
Jameson  and  General  Berry  both  told  me  they  thought  the  enemy  were  aban 
doning  their  works,  as  they  had  heard  them  moving  in  the  night.  They  sent 
out  some  men,  who  reported  that  the  enemy  were  going.  To  be  certain  about  it, 
they  sent  the  second  time,  and  about  two  o'clock  they  became  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  were  leaving.  This  was  reported  to  General  Kearny,  but  he  never  in 
formed  me  of  it. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  this  I  went  out  into  an  open  space  in  front  to  examine. 
We  saw  a  few  men  in  Fort  Magruder,  and  some  men  in  front  of  Williamsburg. 
We  pushed  forward  our  skirmishers,  and  occupied  Fort  Magruder.  The  enemy 
fell  back,  and  I  sent  General  Jameson  to  pursue  them.  Whilst  they  were  there 
we  saw  troops  from  our  right  under  General  Sumner,  where  General  McClellan 
was,  and  General  Peck's  brigade,  advancing.  We  waited  until  they  arrived, 
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and  I  reported  what  had  occurred.  We  all  rode  into  Williamsburg  together. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  a  short  distance  beyond  Williamsburg,  and  then 
General  McClellan  ordered  General  Jameson  back.  My  published  report  of  the 
operations  at  Williamsburg  goes  more  into  details. 

If  I  had  been  informed  in  time  that  the  enemy  were  retreating,  I  think  I 
should  have  cut  off  a  great  many  of  them,  because  I  had  this  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry,  and  a  whole  brigade  that  had  not  been  engaged.  The  road  was  terri 
ble.  We  picked  up  five  pieces  of  artillery  that  the  enemy  could  not  haul  off, 
but  had  been  forced  to  abandon . 

Question.  What  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  that  battle  of  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  My  idea  is  that  there  were  about  seventeen  thousand  men  on  our 
side.  Those,  however,  were  not  all  engaged.  General  Hooker's  division,  which 
fought  from  early  in  the  morning  until  about  half-past  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  General  Kearny  came  up,  was  les,s  than  ten  thousand  men;  and  only  a 
portion  of  Kearny's  division  was  engaged  that  day. 

Question.  Were  any  other  divisions  engaged  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  brigade  under  General  Peck  on  my  right.  I  never  had 
any  report  from  him.  I  do  not  know  what  number  of  troops  he  had,  nor  what 
he  did,  nor  what  was  his  loss.  If  lost  from  my  two  divisions  that  day  about  two 
thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four  was  the  final  report. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  remember  our  entire  loss  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  the  entire  loss.  That  was  merely  the  loss  my  two 
divisions  sustained. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Has  General  McClellan  ever  made  any  report  upon  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  unless  he  has  done  it  quite  recently. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  loss  of  the  enemy  on  that  occasion  ? 

Answer.  We  never  heard.  We  took  some  prisoners  in  the  battle,  and  took 
quite  a  number  of  their  wounded  and  stragglers  the  next  day. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  you  could  have  taken  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  after  they  commenced  retreating.  Why  was  not  that 
done  ? 

Answer.  Because  the  report  was  not  made  to  me  that  the  enemy  were  aban 
doning  their  works.  If  I  had  got  that  report  in  the  night,  as  I  ought  to  have 
got  it,  I  should  have  ordered  the  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  all  the  troops  to 
the  front,  ready  to  pursue  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see;  and  with  the 
deep  mud  there  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  escaped  as  they 
did. 

Question.  Why  was  not  that  information  given  you  if  they  had  it? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  why  General  Kearny  did  not  give  it  to  me.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  report.  It  is  very  difficult  to  verify 
anything  on  a  very  dark,  rainy  night.  When  I  came  to  the  front  he  did  not 
want  me  to  go  forward  with  two  or  three  individuals  for  fear  we  should  draw 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  upon  us.  The  cleared  space  was  so  small  that  we  would 
be  very  much  exposed  the  moment  we  showed  ourselves  on  horseback  outside 
of  the  woods.  He  took  some  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  of  the  wounded 
rebels  the  next  day. 

Question.  What  took  place  after  that  battle? 

Answer.  We  remained  at  Williamsburg  until  the  9th  of  May.  That  day 
General  Keyes's  corps  was  in  the  advance,  and  mine  followed.  Some  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  had  moved  forward  a  day  or  two  before.  I  knew  very  little 
about  those  movements.  I  got  no  information  at  all  from  headquarters,  and 
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knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  except  from  the  orders  that  I  received  for 
myself.  But  the  rumor  was  that  some  of  our  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  was 
ahead,  under  General  Stoneman;  and  when  we  marched  I  was  informed  that 
General  Keyes  was  ahead,  and  I  was  to  follow  his  corps.  I  left  Williamsburg 
on  the  9th  of  May. 

Question.  Did  the  enemy  continue  to  retreat? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  followed  them  slowly. 

Question.  Had  you  any  battles  between  Williamsburg  and  the  Chickahominy  ? 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  more  than  skirmishes  until  we  crossed  the  Chick 
ahominy. 

Question.  How  long  were  you  on  your  march  from  Williamsburg  to  the 
Chickahominy  I 

Answer.  On  the  25th  of  May  I  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
with  my  two  divisions.  General  Keyes's  corps  crossed  the  day  before,  I  think. 
The  day  before  I  crossed  I  called  at  General  McClellan 's  headquarters,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  off.  He  informed  me  that  if  he  determined  to  operate  on  the 
left,  he  would  place  General  Keyes's  corps  under  my  command,  and  if  there  was 
any  fighting  to  do,  I  must  do  it.  General  Keyes's  corps  was  in  the  advance; 
mine  was  to  occupy  some  position  around  Bottom's  Bridge  and  watch  the  crossing 
of  the  White  Oak  swamp. 

The  next  day  I  rode  to  the  front  and  saw  how  the  troops  were  posted.  Engi 
neers  were  sent  •  over,  and  were  directed  to  fortify  a  position  about  the  Seven 
Pines.  In  making  this  forward  movement  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  that 
did  not  amount  to  much.  We  commenced  two  or  three  series  of  lines  across  the 
road  and  country  there  before  we  finally  got  located. 

Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  was  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines. 
During  the  week  before  I  had  felt  that  the  troops  were  too  much  scattered;  but 
as  I  had  positive  orders  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  them  at  and  around  Bottom's 
Bridge,  and  watching  White  Oak  swam}),  I  did  not  venture  to  move  them  without 
authority  from  General  McClellan.  After  repeated  efforts,  I  got  authority  on 
Friday  afternoon  to  dispose  of  the  troops  as  I  saw  fit.  I  immediately  ordered 
them  all  forward,  with  the  exception  of  half  of  General  Hooker's  division.  I  was 
ordered  to  leave  one  brigade  there  to  hold  those  positions. 

The  next  day,  the  31st  of  May,  about  1  o'clock,  there  was  considerable  heavy 
firing  of  artillery  and  musketry.  As  we  had  had  it  before,  it  did  not  cause  me 
much  uneasiness,  until  I  found  that  it  was  continued.  I  sent  two  of  my  staff 
forward  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter.  A  few  minutes  after  they  left  I  got 
a  note  from  General  Keyes,  informing  me  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  him  in 
considerable  force,  and  asking  me  to  send  a  brigade  or  two  tip  the  railroad  to 
assist  him.  In  a  few  minutes  more  iny  staff  officers  returned  and  informed  me 
that  the  enemy  had  driven  back  some  of  our  troops.  I  at  once  rode  forward. 
Before;  I  had  got  a  mile,  at  the  edge  of  the  cleared  ground  in  front,  I  met  the 
fugitives  from  Casey's  division  retreating.  I  rode  to  the  front,  saw  General 
Keyes,  and  got  all  the  information  I  could  from  him.  Before  this,  however,  I 
had  ordered  the  troops  forward,  and  as  they  came  up  I  placed  them  in  position. 
We  had  then  lost  our  advanced  position.  All  the  troops  had  been  driven 
back,  and  General  Casey  had  lost  several  pieces  of  artillery.  When  the  troops 
I  had  ordered  up  came  into  position,  they  checked  the  enemy.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  they  attacked  us  again  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  our  right  flank, 
and  that  began  to  give  way.  They  drove  us  back  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  when  we  finally  checked  them.  About  this  time  General  Sumner's 
corps  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  came  in  on  our  right,  and  aided  us  in 
repulsing  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  I  had  found  the  attack  was  serious  I  had 
sent  an  officer  over  to  inform  General  Sumner  and  General  McClellau.  General 
McClellau  at  once  ordered  General  Sumner  to  cross  his  troops  over  the  Chicka 
hominy.  However,  General  Sumner,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  firing,  and 
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without  waiting  for  orders,  had  put  his  troops  under  arms  and  marched  them 
out  of  camp,  thus  saving  an  hour  or  so,  which  was  of  great  service  to  us.  There 
was  one  hrigade  of  General  Casey's  division,  under  General  Negley,  on  our 
extreme  right,  that  held  its  position  pretty  well.  The  centre  gave  way  and  fell 
back  some  distance.  We  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  and  repulsed  the  enemy. 
My  right  held  its  ground  until  some  time  after  dark,  when  it  fell  back  and  joined 
us  in  the  field-works  we  had  thrown  up  a  little  west  of  the  Chickahominy.  In  the 
night  I  got  a  telegram  from  General  McClellan,  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  at  the 
railroad  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  got  on  a  locomotive,  and 
went  down  there  and  saw  him.  I  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  what  we  could 
do.  He  said  that  he  relied  upon  my  holding  the  position  we  then  occupied,  and 
that  he  would  either  spend  that  night  with  General  Sumner,  or  come  over  the  next 
morning,  to  keep  rank  off  me,  as  he  said.  General  Sumner  ranked  me.  When 
I  got  back  I  got  a  note  from  General  Sumner,  saying,  that  from  all  he  could  learn, 
he  expected  to  be  attacked  with  overwhelming  force  in  the  morning,  and  wanted 
me  to  assist  him.  I  replied  that  any  aid  I  could  give  him  he  should  have. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  front,  and  had  not  been  there  long  before  I 
heard  firing  in  the  direction  of  General  Simmer's  forces.  I  had  the  half  of 
General  Hooker's  division  there  ;  the  other  half  was  at  Bottom's  Bridge.  I  im 
mediately  sent  that  half  division  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  They 
soon  met  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed  by  General  Sumncr's  troops  and  mine. 
The  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  very  short  time. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  McClellan  came  over  to  my  head 
quarters,  and  congratulated  me  on  our  success;  and  said  that  he  had  relied  upon 
my  doing  what  I  had  promised  him. 

That  day,  after  the  enemy  gave  way,  I  gave  orders  to  pursue  them.  Casey's 
division  was  utterly  broken  up.  Some  of  the  regiments  behaved  very  gallantly, 
but  after  they  gave  way,  none  of  them  could  be  rallied ;  and  Couch's  division 
was  a  little  shaky.  When  Kearny  found  out  that  I  had  ordered  the  troops  to 
advance,  he  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to  stop.  He  asked  me  where  my  sup 
ports  were,  and  I  pointed  to  them.  He  asked  if  I  had  full  confidence  in  them. 
I  said,  No.  He  said  I  had  better  let  well  enough  alone;  that  General  McClellan 
would  order  a  general  a'dvance  in  two  or  three  days.  I  then  countermanded  the 
order.  The  next  morning  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  in  very  great 
confusion,  and  on  Sunday  we  gained  nearly  all  the  ground  we  had  lost  the  day 
before.  I  sent  General  Hooker's  half  division  forward,  and  sent  an  officer  to 
General  Richardson,  who  commanded  one  of  General  Stunner's  divisions,  and 
asked  him  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  find  out  what  the  enemy  were  doing.  He 
saw  General  Sumner,  but  he  said  he  could  make  no  reconnoissance  without 
orders  from  General  McClellan. 

I  sent  my  troops  forward,  and  they  got  within  about  four  miles  of  Richmond. 
They  sent  word  back  how  far  they  had  got,  and  I  sent  word  to  General  Mc 
Clellan.  He  ordered  me  to  stop  and  fall  back  to  the  old  lines.  From  informa 
tion  we  got  from  the  rebels,  I  had  no  doubt  but  we  might  have  gone  right  into 
Richmond. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  this  battle  ? 

Answer.  He  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  received  no 
orders  from  him  during  this  battle.  Nor  did  I  receive  any  from  him  during  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg.  In  relation  to  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  I  will  state 
here  that  when  I  left  Yorktown  my  orders  were  to  support  Stoneman,  who  was 
pursuing  the  enemy,  and  take  charge  of  operations  in  front.  When  I  got  there 
I  found  General  Sumner  there,  and  of  course  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it.  When  I  got  off  to  the  left,  General  Sumuer  did  not  come  to  my  assistance, 
and  I  fought  the  battle  there  with  my  two  divisions. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  General  Sumner  did  not  come  up  to 
your  assistance  on  that  occasion? 
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Answer.  I  cannot;  that  has  always  been  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  me. 
I  have  understood  that  his  instructions  were  written  by  General  Marcy,  General 
McClellan's  chief  of  staff,  and  I  suppose  they  conflicted  with  those  I  had  re 
ceived.  I  understand  that  General  Sumner  says  he  had  orders  for  all  he  did; 
he  had  nearly  30,000  men  there  on  my  right. 

Question.  How  far  was  he  from  where  you  were  fighting? 

Answer.  About  a  mile;  he  was  about  as  near  Fort  Mag-ruder  as  I  was.  The 
only  order  I  received  from  General  McOlellan  was  about  1  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  not  to  renew  the  fight. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  that  fight  at  Williainsburg  1 

Answer.  He  remained  at  his  camp  near  Yorktown. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  the  field  of  battle  ? 

Answer.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  commanding  general  nearer  at  hand  then  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  remained  behind  to  make  some  arrangements  about  send 
ing  troops,  by  water,  up  York  river.  When  I  left  Yorktown  the  orders  I  got 
were  to  leave  Porter's  division  to  hold  Yorktown ;  'that  at  once  reduced  my 
corps  from  three  divisions  to  two,  and  I  could  give  no  orders  to  Kearney's  divis 
ion.  General  McClellan  said  he  would  direct  it  when  to  follow.  General 
Kearney's  corps  came  out  about  three  miles  that  afternoon ;  that  left  him  nearly 
nine  miles  from  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  nearly  cost  us  a  defeat ;  if  he 
had  arrived  on  the  ground  ten  minutes  later,  I  think,  we  .should  have  been  de 
feated,  for  my  troops  were  exhausted  and  out  of  ammunition. 

Question.  And  yet,  if  I  understand  you,  General  Simmer's  corps  was  within 
a  mile  of  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  there  were  nearly  30,000  men  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  us.  I  asked  him  to  make  some  demonstration  from  his  front, 
or  from  his  right  flank,  on  the  enemy. 

Question.  Did  you  make  known  to  him  how  heavily  your  corps  was  pressed? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  my  note  to  him  was;  it  was  raining 
when  I  wrote  it;  I  had  to  get  off  my  horse  and  go  into  one  of  those  little  shelter 
tents  to  write,  and  I  wrote  a  short  note;  I  got  no  reply  to  it. 

Question.  Are  you  certain  that  he  received  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  orderlies  came  back  in  a  little  while;  they  had  to  go 
so  near  the  enemy's  works  that  they  were  exposed  to  their  fire,  and  for  fear  any 
accident  might  happen  I  sent  two  orderlies. 

Question.  And  yet,  if  Kearney  had  not  come  up  so  soon  as  he  did  by  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  you  think  you  would  have  been  in  a  bad  situation  there  } 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  enemy  in  our  front  had  got  pretty  close,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  where  I  was  ;  and  on  my  left  they  were  in  the  woods  beyond 
me.  They  were  so  near  that  their  musket-balls  passed  over  my  head,  and  I 
was  debating  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  might  not  get  to  Richmond  pretty 
soon.  I  knew  if  I  turned  my  own  horse  my  troops  would  give  way;  and  there 
fore  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  think  I  must  have  sent  twenty  messengers 
during  the-  day  to  hurry  Kearney  up. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  had  General  Sumner  promptly  come  to  your  assistance? 

Answer.  If  General  Sumner  had  used  the  troops  which  I  understood  he  had 
at  his  disposal,  the  enemy  would  have  been  completely  routed,  and  we  should 
have  saved  two-thirds  of  the  men  we  lost.  I  never  could  understand  why  he 
did  not  send  up  assistance. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  him  about  it  afterwards  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  rebel  forces  were  engaged 
with  you  there  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect.    They  had  thirteen  earthworks  there  in  our  front. 
Rep.  Com.  108 23 
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Their  position  could  have  been  turned  by  the  right  or  left  flank.  I  could  not 
do  anything  on  the  right ;  I  tried  it  on  the  left,  but  the  officer  did  not  carry  out 
my  instructions,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  I  could  not  do  anything.  I  had  not 
a  man  to  spare  until  Kearney  came  up.  I  then  immediately  sent  four  of  his 
regiments  over  to  General  Emory,  with  orders  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank. 
He  moved  forward,  but  he  was  afraid  his  force  was  not  sufficient.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  country,  no  guides,  and  no  maps,  and  did  not  make  the  effort. 

Question.  To  whom  principally  did  General  McClellan  award  the  praise  for 
that  fight  ?  • 

Answer.  His  telegrams  awarded  it  to  General  Hancock,  who  lost  about  forty 
men. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Hancock  engaged,  and  what  did  he  do  in  that 
battle  ? 

Answer.  He  was  engaged  on  the  right,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy 
of  some  two  or  three  regiments,  I  believe ;  that  is  all.  We  all  considered  it  a 
very  small  affair.  We  thought  it  really  had  no  influence  upon  the  battle. 

Question.  How  came  General  McClellan  to  have  that  idea  of  it ;  do  you 
know  I 

Answer.  General  McClellan  was  not  near  the  battle-field  until  about  5  Vclock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  affair  of  General  Hancock  occurred  a  very  short 
time  before  that.  The  real  fighting  was  all  on  the  left,  in  Hooker's  and  Kear 
ney's  divisions,  who  undoubtedly  defeated  the  enemy's  rear  guard. 

Question.  Now,  to  return  to  the.  Chickahominy.  You  have  stated  about  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines — it  is  air  the  same  thing  is  it  not? 

Answer.  The  rebels  call  it  Seven  Pines;  we  call  it  Fair  Oaks.  There  is  a 
Fair  Oak  station  on  the  railroad,  where  General  Simmer's  corps  fought  on  the 
second  day.  Where  my  troops  fought  is  a  place. called  Seven  Pines. 

Question.  That  battle  commenced  on  Saturday  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  one  o'clock. 

Question.  And  the  enemy  had  the  better  of  you  on  Saturday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  drove  us  back,  but  we  finally  repulsed  them  and  held 
our  position.  They  drove  us  back  altogether,  I  think,  near  a  mile  and  a  half. 
On  Saturday  a  portion  of  General  Sumner's  troops  were  engaged  on  my  right. 
On  Sunday  his  two  divisions  were  engaged ;  the  principal  attack  was  on  them. 
As  soon  as  the  firing  commenced  there,  I  pushed  forward  with  the  half  of  Hook 
er's  division  and  a  brigade  of  Kearney's. 

Question.  What  portion  of  our  army  was  engaged  in  that  battle  on  the  second 
day? 

Answer.  Less  than  three  divisions. 

Question.  How  many  had  you  in  all  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  exactly.  I  do  'not  know  how  many 
Sumner  had. 

.  Question.  Your  forces  were  not  all  engaged  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  The  rest  of  our  army  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
On  Friday  night  we  had  one  of  the  worst  rain-storms,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
I  ever  saw.  A  man  who  had  lived  there  twenty-nine  years  said  that  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  storms  they  ever  had  in  that  country. 

,  Question.  Why  was  not  all  the  army  on  one  side  of  the  Chickahominy  or 
the  other  ? 

Answer.  The  way  the  stream  runs  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  that.  Satur 
day  night  the  bridges  were  all  swept  away,  except  the  railroad  bridge  and  Bot 
tom  Bridge. 

Question.  So  that  there  was  really  no  communication  from  one  side  to  the 
other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Averill's  cavalry  marched  across  the  railroad  bridge,  in 
single  file,  between  the  rails. 
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Question.  How  long  did  you  lay  before  Richmond,  after  that  battle,  before 
you  changed  your  base  to  the  James  river  1 

Answer.  About  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  days. 

Question.  Were  you  receiving  re-enforcements  during  the  time  you  lay  there  1 

Answer.  General  McCall's  division  of  Pennsylvania  reserves  came  up  white 
we  lay  there,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  there  were  other  re-enforcements 
besides  McCall's. 

Question.  Have  you  the  dates  of  those  re-enforcements,  and  the  amounts  of 
them,  so  that  you  can  give  them  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  sixteenth 
Massachusetts  joined  Hooker's  division.  Several  regiments  arrived  about  that 
time.  I  got  about  5,000  men  for  my  corps  about  that  time.  The  Pennsylvania 
reserves  came  a  little  after  that. 

Question.  What  amount  of  re-enforcements  were  received  while  you  lay 
there  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  in  the  way  of  getting  any  information. 
After  I  crossed  the  Chickahominy  I  did  not  recross  it.  We  received  the  Penn 
sylvania  reserves,  and  about  5,000  men  besides,  that  came  from  General  Dix's 
department.  They  came  along  about  the  12th  of  June  . 

Question.  What  time  was  the  battle  that  resulted  in  the  change  of  base  1 

Answer.  On  the  24th  of  June  I  got  orders  from  General  McClellan  to  push 
forward  my  pickets.  I  had  my  own  corps  of  two  divisions  in  the  front,  sup 
ported  by  Keyes's  corps  of  two  divisions.  We  pushed  them  forward,  with  a 
loss  of  about  500  men.  Late  in  the  afternoon  General  McClellan  came  over. 
There  was  some  misunderstanding  about  orders.  General  Marcy,  chief  of  staff, 
gave  some  orders  which  were  rather  too  positive,  ordering  us  to  fall  back.  Gen 
eral  McClellan  came  over,  and  was  there,  and  we  pushed  forward  the  pickets 
about  5  o'clock.  General  McClellan  received  a  telegram  from  the  right,  saying 
that  Jackson  was  coming  down  that  way,  or  some  information  which  he  said 
required  his  immediate  presence  there.  He  left,  directing  me  to  take  charge  of 
operations  on  the  left,  and  keep  him  informed.  The  next  day,  the  26th,  was 
the  affair  at  Mechanicsville.  On  the  27th  was  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  In 
the  afternoon  I  got  a  telegram  that  everything  was  going  on  well.  I  ordered 
my  horse,  and  was  going  to  the  front.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  got 
another  telegram  that  everything  was  lost.  I  went  forward  to  see  that  every 
thing  was  right  on  my  front.  I  returned,  and  about  ]  1  o'clock  I  got  a  telegram 
that  General  McClellan  wished  to  see  me  immediately,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
off'.  He  had  in  the  meantime  established  his  headquarters  on  my  side  of  the 
Chickahominy.  I  went  over  there,  and  found  them  all  packed  up  ready  to  move. 
The  general  stated  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he  proposed  to  do.  One 
thing  was  to  move  across  to  the  James  river.  The  other  plan  was  to  collect  all 
the  troops  from  my  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  have  a  battle  the  next  day, 
and  throw  everything  upon  the  result  of  that  battle.  I  asked  him  what  would  be 
the  result  if  we  lost.  He  said  that  if  we  were  defeated  the  army  would  be  lost, 
but  that  he  was  inclined  to  risk  everything  upon  that  battle.  1  told  him  that  it 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  I  thought,  to  save  that  army ;  that  we 
would  be  ruined  if  that  army  was  lost ;  and  that  I  thought  it  was  better  for  us 
not  to  fight  that  battle,  but  to  fall  back  from  there  to  the  James  river ;  that  we 
could  reach  there  with  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  few  pieces  of  siege  artillery  and 
some  wagons,  and  then  we  could  receive  re-enforcements.  He  said  that  was  his 
opinion  ;  still,  he  felt  inclined  to  risk  every  on  a  battle.  The  next  day  we  com 
menced  to  retreat.  That  was  the  first  time  I  was  consulted  in  that  'campaign, 
anything  more  than  by  mere  conversation.  At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  I  re 
ceived  no  orders  whatever. 

Question.  Not  during  the  whole  battle  ? 

Answer.  Not  on  Saturday.     On  Saturday  night  I  saw  General  McClellan  on 
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the  otlier  side  of  the  Chickahominy.     He  asked  me  if  I  could  hold  my  position. 
I  said  I  could.     Said  he,  "  I  will  rely  upon  you  for  that." 

Question.  In  what  order  did  you  retreat  to  the  James  river  ;  can  you  give  us 
some  account  of  that;  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  that  retreat1? 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  28th — the  day  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill — 
that  night  the  troops  all  came  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  ; 
Keyes's  corps  moved  first.     I  got  orders  to  fall  back  from  the  front,  the  position 
we  occupied,  some  considerable  distance.     On  my  right  was  Sumner,  and  then 
Franklin.     That  made  three  corps.     The  troops  that  had  been  fighting  moved 
off  first.     We  had  an  immense  number  of  wagons  and  a  great  deal  of  siege 
artillery  to  get  out  of  the  way.     I  happened  to  be  just  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  was  very  busy  with  my  staff  getting  the  wagons  across  the  railroad.     I 
fixed  another  crossing,  and  pushed  everything  across   as  rapidly  as  possible. 
On  the  29th  of  June  General  Franklin's  corps  fell  back  into  the  field  to  the  right  of 
Savage  Station.     There  was  a  space  of  about  a  mile  between  Franklin's  left 
and  Sumner's  right.     General  Franklin  came  to  my  headquarters  there  and  told 
me  that  the  enemy  were  pressing  on  them ;  that  they  had  repaired  the  bridges 
and  were  crossing  the  Chickahominy.     He  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  General 
Sumner  and  get  him  to  fall  back  and  cover  this  opening.     I  rode  forward  and 
met  General  Sumner's  troops  falling  back  on  the  Williamsburg  road.     He  said 
that  we  had  to  fall  back,  and  wanted  to  make  a  stand  somewhere  near  Savage 
Station,  and  wanted  me  to  remain  with  him  and  decide  what  to  do.     I  told  him 
I  had  to  take  care  of  my  own  corps,  and  must  first  go  and  give  them  orders 
what  to  do,  and  would  join  him  afterwards.     I  went  forward  and  gave  direc 
tions  to  General  Kearney*  and  General  Hooker  what  to  do  with  their  two  divis 
ions,  and  then  returned.     After  a  great  deal  of  searching  I  found  General  Sum 
ner,  and  he  told  me  he  had  made  his   dispositions.     I  then  went  back  to  my 
troops.     We  had  a  great  many  ordnance  stores  and  provisions.     During  the 
day  I  had  made  arrangements  to  have  them  destroyed,  and  to  destroy  the  lo 
comotives  and  cars.     I  went  back  and  sent  an  officer  and  some  men  to  set  fire  to 
them  and  destroy  them.     I  learned  that  there  was  another   road  off  through 
the  White  Oak  swamp.     I  knew  there  was  not  room  for  all  the  troops  in 
the  field  there,  and  I  directed  them  to-  take  these  other  roads  and  cross  the 
White  Oak  swamp  above,  and  left  General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  Frank 
lin's  to  cover  the  retreat  on  the  other  roads.    They  had  a  very  sharp  action 
that  afternoon  and  repulsed  the  enemy.     The  reason  I  left  with  my  corps 
was  that  the  ground  was  -o  constructed  there  were  absolutely  more  troops  there 
than  could  find  room.     The  roads  in  their  rear  were  filled  with  artillery  and 
wagons.     If  we  were  forced  to  a  sudden  retreat,  our  losses  would  be  great. 
General  McClellan  had,  the  day  before,  sent  one  of  his  staff-officers  to  point  out 
to  me  this  road  I  followed.     I  knew  that  General  Sumner  had  as  many  troops 
as  were  necessary,  and  my  corps,  in  case  of  a  forced  retreat,  would  have  only 
rendered  it  more  disastrous.     I  got  over  across  the  swamp  on  to  the  Charles  City 
road  a  little  before  dark ;  I  found  General  Sykes's  division  occupying  the  road. 
I  directed  my  troops  to  go  into  camp,  arid  went  to  General  McClellan's  head 
quarters  for  instructions.     After  a  little  search  I  found  him,  and  stayed  there  all 
night.    At  daylight  in  the  morning  I  had  breakfast,  and  he  gave  me  directions 
what  to  do  with  iny  troops.    About  9  o'clock  General  McClellan  came  along  on 
his  way  to  James  river,  stopped  and  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  we  were 
doing  as  he  desired.     He  left,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour,  one  of  his  staff  came 
back  and  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  re-enforcements  to  call  upon  Sedgwick,  who 
was  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  General  McClellan  would  continue  on  to  the 
James  river.    Porter's  corps  had  already  moved  over  there.    The  evening  I  got 
across  White  Oak  swamp  I  met  Porter's  corps  moving  off  to  the  left  towards 
James  river.     I  think  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  attack  commenced  seri 
ously.     There  was  cannonading  at  the  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge,  where  one  of 
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Franklin's  divisions  was  posted.  Keyes  was  to  the  right  of  Franklin,  I  do  not 
exactly  know  where.  Smith's  division  wns  opposite  White  Oak  Swarnp  bridge. 
Next  came  Stevens's  division,  and  then  Kearney's,  and  then  came  the  Pennsyl 
vania  reserves,  who  managed  to  slip  in  between  my  two  divisions.  Then  came 
Hooker's  division,  and,  to  the  left  of  th.it,  was  Fitz-Jolm  Porter's  corps.  That 
reached  across  to  the  James  river.  There  was  considerable  cannonading  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day;  pretty  heavy  opposite  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge.  A 
little  after  noon  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  gave  way,  and  General  McCall 
was  captured.  From  the  position  those  reserves  had  occupied,  we  were  cut 
off  if  the  enemy  made  much  progress  in  that  direction.  I  therefore  rode 
over  to  see.  Sedgwick  brought  some  of  his  troops  forward  into  action  after 
some  time.  I  sent  a  battery  over,  and  we  drove  the  enemy  back  again. 
General  Hooker,  who  was  on  McCall's  left,  also  advanced  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  after  a  very  severe  engagement.  Then  they  commenced  on  Kearney's 
division,  and  pressed  him  very  hard.  They  commenced  also  another  attack 
on  General  Slocum.  By  this  time  all  the  reserves  that  General  Sumner  had 
had  been  sent  off,  some  to  support  Franklin,  and  some  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Pennsylvania  reserves.  General  Kearney  wanted  re-enforcements,  and  they 
offered  me  his  old  brigade  of  Jersey  troops  that  were  with  Slocum.  I  got  them 
and  put  them  into  position.  About  that  time  it  got  to  bo  dusk,  and  soon  after 
that  the  firing  ceased,  except  some  little  cannonading.  I  met  three  of  General 
McClellan's  aides,  and  by  one  of  them  I  had  sent  word  how  we  were  situated, 
and  what  I  thought  could  be  done.  I  thought  we  could  not  hold  our  position, 
but  would  have  to  fall  back.  About  S  or  9  o'clock  that  night  an  officer  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  General  Franklin  had  fallen  back  from  White  Oak  Swamp 
bridge.  I  could  not  believe  it,  because  that  at  once  gave  the  enemy  a  chance  to 
cut  us  off.  After  awhile  General  Seymour,  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  came 
to  me  and  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sent  to  inform  me, 
and  he  said  he  was  not.  I  then  said  that  was  no  authority  for  me,  and  that  I 
could  not  fall  back.  General  Slocum  wanted  me  to  fall  back.  I  said  that  I 
was  ordered  to  hold  the  position,  and  must  obey  orders;  that  I  had  sent  to  head 
quarters  to  report  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  expected  to  get  an  answer.  I 
sent  an  aide  to  learn  the  facts.  He  came  back  and  reported  that  General  Franklin 
had  actually  fallen  back,  and  the  enemy  were  repairing  the  bridge,  and  would 
soon  be  over.  I  then  made  arrangements  to  fall  bark.  I  went  to  General 
Sumner's  headquarters  and  got  him  to  write  a  note  to  General  McClellau,  and 
state  to  him  what  had  occurred.  After  some  time  I  rode  over  to  Malvcrn  Hill, 
and  found  General  McClellan,  who  had  just  got  information  of  what  was  going 
on.  He  directed  me  to  go  and  find  General  Porter,  and  General  Barnard,  his 
chief  engineer,  and  they  would  point  out  the  ground  on  Malvern  Hill  we  could 
occupy.  I  found  them,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  do  any  tiling.  It 
was  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  then.  I  laid  down  and  slept  a 
little  while.  At  daylight  I  called  those  generals,  and  they  went  out  to  see 
where  we  could  be  posted.  After  an  hour  or  more  they  came  back,  ami  pointed 
out  the  direction  very  indefinitely.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  General  McClel 
lan  arrived.  I  joined  him,  and  we  went  around,  and  lie  pointed  out  the  position 
tor  General  Porter's  corps,  and  told  me  where  to  post  mine.  I  left  stall-officers 
to  post  the  troops,  and  went  around  and  left  General  McClellan  at  his  camp  on 
James  river.  About  10  o'clock  that  day  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  with 
artillery.  We  replied  to  them,  when,  after  awhile,  it  ceased.  Not  long  after  it 
commenced  again.  They  sent  some  infantry  up.  That  attack  was  repulsed 
and  ceased.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  made  their  grand  attack  on  our  extreme 
left.  That  lasted  until  some  time  after  night.  We  gave  them  a  very  thorough 
repulse.  Late  in  the  afternoon  General  Porter  sent  to  General  Sumner  for  a 
brigade  and  a  battery.  General  Sumner  turned  to  me  and  asked  what  I  thought 
of  it.  I  said,  "by  all  means  furnish  it;  if  we  are  to  be  beaten,  we  may  as  well 
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be  defeated  at  one  place  as  another."  I  also  sent  a  brigade  and  a  battery,  and 
the  consequence  was  we  gave  them  that  terrible  defeat,  so  that  they  did  not 
follow  ns  the  next  day. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  that  fight  1 
Answer.  He  was  down  at  his  headquarters  on  the  James  river.  He  came  up 
some  time  late  in  the  afternoon.  General  Sumner  told  one  of  his  aides  that  he 
had  sent  up  that  he  intended  to  mass  his  troops,  unless  he  gave  orders  to  the 
contrary.  That  was  made  known  to  General  McClellan,  and  he  sent  up  orders 
not  to  move  the  troops.  He  came  up  and  was  with  General  Porter  about  half 
an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  How  far  were  his  headquarters  from  the  field  of  battle? 
Answer.  I  have  no  very  definite  recollection  of  the  distance ;  only  two  or 
three  miles,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Further  than  headquarters  arc  usually  1 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  was  rather  far  off  for  us  to  communicate  readily  with 
him. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  far  was  this  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  from  the  river  1 
Answer.  The  gunboats  were  engaged  a  .part  of  the  time  ;  threw  some  shells 
on  our  left  flank. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  the  seven  days'  battle  fought  under  the  direction  and  orders 
of  General  McClellan,  or  did  each  corps  commander  fight  his  own  troops  as  he 
thought  best  ? 

Answer.  The  corps  commanders  fought  their  troops  entirely  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  We  helped  each  other.  If  anybody  asked  for  re-enforcements,  I 
sent  them.  If  I  wanted  re-enforcements,  I  sent  to  others. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  fight  was  not  under  the  direction, 
guidance,  and  control  of  General  McClellan,  so  far  as  the  movement  of  the  troops 
was  concerned  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  posted  the  troops  in  the  morning,  and  then  went 
off  to  his  headquarters,  and  we  did  not  see  anything  more  of  him.  That  was  at 
Malvern  Hill. 

Question.  You  had  your  orders  what  to  do  ? 

Answer.  We  were  there  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  that  was  all.  We  made  re 
ports  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  My  question  referred  to  the  whole  seven  days'  fighting. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  about  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  or  of  Gaines's 
Mill.  General  Sumner  fought  the  battle  of  Savage  Station  entirely  himself. 
The  troops  had  been  put  in  position,  but  when  the  enemy  crossed  they  fell  back 
and  took  a  new  position,  and  the  battle  was  fought  entirely  under  General  Sum- 
ner's  direction.  The  next  day  General  McClellan  again  posted  the  troops,  and 
then  went  off  to  the  James  river.  That  battle  was  fought  entirely  by  the  corps 
commanders ;  at  least,  I  can  say  that  I  received  no  directions  myself.  I  do  not 
know  what  directions  the  others  received.  At  Malvern  Hill  I  received  no 
orders  from  General  McClellan  after  the  troops  were  posted.  Late  in  the  after 
noon  I  received  a  direction  from  General  McClellan  to  send  a  staff-officer  to  his 
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headquarters,  that  he  might  bring  me  instructions  to  fall  back,  should  he  con 
clude  to  have  that  done.  I  sent  the  officer,  and  about  11  o'clock  at  night  we 
got  directions  to  fall  back,  and  in  what  order.  This  took  us  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  or  Harrison's  Bar,  whatever  it  is  called. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  a  general  who  posts  his  troops  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  then  goes  off  and  leaves  the  corps  commanders  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  movements  of  the  troops  under  them  during  the  day's  fighting,  can  be  said 
to  himself  direct  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir ;  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  saw.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  man  could  leave  so  much  to  others;  and  be  so  confident 
that  everything  would  go  just  right. 

By  the  chairman. 

Question.  Were  you  at  any  time,  during  this  change  of  base,  put  to  any  in 
convenience  in  communicating  with  the  general  commanding  by  his  position 
being  too  remote  from  the  scence  of  action  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  he  was  too  remote.  We  were  put  to  considerable  incon 
venience  in  communicating  with  him. 

Question.  Were  you  compelled,  at  any  time,  to  act  on  your  own  responsi 
bility  and  without  orders,  when  orders  were  necessary  1  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  have  already  stated,  when,  at  Glendale,  General 
Franklin's  corps  left  their  position  at  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge  I  fell  back 
without  orders,  after  waiting  until  midnight,  or  we  should  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Gooch': 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  when  the  troops  first  landed  on  the  peninsula,  if 
they  had  moved  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  might  have"  moved,  they  could 
have  proceeded  directly  up  the  peninsula  and  taken  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  We  could  have  isolated  Yorktown  so  that  it  would  have  fallen  in  a 
few  days,  a:nd  there  would  have  been  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  on 
Richmond,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  delay  of  a  mouth  at  Yorktown  was  a  serious 
injury  to  us.  It  enabled  all  the  troops  which  the  rebels  had  had  at  Manassas 
to  get  down  there,  and  the  further  delays  enabled  them  to  collect  their  con 
scripts  ;  whilst  we  were,  during  this  long  period,  in  the  swamps  there,  and  lost 
a  great  many  men.  The  fact  is,  we  stopped  recruiting,  and  they  commenced 
recruiting.  That  is  just  the  whole  of  it. 


WASHINGTON,  February  18,  1863. 
Major  General  E.  V.  SUMNER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  while  it 
was  on  the  peninsula  last  spring  and  summer  ? 

Answer.  My  proper  command  was  the  second  corps  d'armee,  but  in  the  lines 
before  Yorktown  I  commanded  the  left  of  the  whole  army. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  when  it  proceeded  out  to  Centreville  and 
Manassas,  in  March  last  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  left  my  encampment  with  my  corps  on  the  10th  of  March, 
March,  and  proceeded  to  Union  Mills;  from  thence  I  returned  to  Fairfax  Court 
House;  from  there  I  advanced  with  my  command  to  Warrenton  Junction,  on  the 
railroad,  driving  the  enemy  at  the  time  entirely  across  the  Rappahannock,  they 
blowing  up  the  bridge  at  the  same  time.  After  the  army  commenced  embark- 
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ing  from  Alexandria,  I  was  recalled  to  Alexandria  with  my  command  to  accom 
pany  the  army  down  the  river. 

Question.  What  military  reasons  induced  you  to  proceed  to  Richmond  by  way 
of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  The  President  called  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  twelve  generals. 
After  some  conversation,  he  said  he  was  not  a  military  man,  and  therefore  would 
be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  that  council.  Four  of  us,  McDowell, 
Heintzelrnan,  Barnard,  and  myself,  were  in  favor  of  an  onward  movement  right 
straight  to  Richmond. 

Question.  And  eight  generals  were  in  favor  of  the  peninsula  movement  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  ijrtfi 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Was  this  before  the  army  first  moved  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  late  in  February  or  early  in  March. 

Question.  While  the  enemy  were  yet  at  Manassas  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  were  the  propositions  submitted  to  that  council  1 

Answer.  The  first  proposition  was  to  go  to  Annapolis  and  embark  from  there, 
but  the  President  disapproved  of  that  entirely,  and  that  was  given  up.  Then,  as 
I  understood  it,  the  decision  was  that  the  army  should  descend  the  Potomac  and 
land  at  Urbanna,  on  the  Rappahannock,  only  thirty  miles  from  Richmond;  not 
to  go  down  to  Fort  Monroe  at  all.  I  did  not  dream  then  that  there  was  any  idea  of 
going  down  to  the  peninsula.  When  the  army  returned  to  Fairfax  Court-House, 
in  March  last — my  command  being  still  in  the  advance — another  council  was 
convened  there,  consisting  of  the  four  corps  commanders,  McDowell,  Heintzel- 
man,  Keyes,  and  myself,  and  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  us  in  this  form : 
whether,  as  the  enemy  was  then  rapidly  retreating  through  the  country,  and  the 
roads  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn  them  by  a 
movement  by  water ;  as  my  understanding  was,  to  descend  the  Potomac  and 
land  at  Urbanna.  With  the  understanding  that  the  army  was  to  land  at  Ur 
banna,  I  yielded  to  the  proposition;  and  I  will  add,  that  I  was  never  more  sur 
prised  in  my  life  than  when  I  embarked  at  Alexandria  to  learn  that  the  whole 
army  was  going  down  to  Fort  Monroe.  I  had  not  myself  dreamed  of  any  such 
movement,  and  would  not  have  voted  for  it. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  About  what  number  of  troops  composed  the  expedition  that  finally 
landed  on  the  peninsula? 

Answer.  I  should  say  about  110,000  men,  though  I  am  not  very  certain. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the. strength  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown 
when  you  landed  there  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  known  in  our  army. 

Question.  What  was  the  general  opinion  as  to  their  numbers  ? 

Answer.  That  they  were  in  heavy  force  at  that  time;  but  from  subsequent 
information  I  became  convinced  that  we  had  been  mistaken. 

Question.  What  do  you  now  estimate  their  force  then  to  have  been  on  the 
peninsula  opposed  to  our  army  there  ? 

Answer.  From  information  that  I  received  after  they  had  abandoned  York- 
town — we  had  no  certain  information  before  that — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  not  more  than  12,000  men  there  on  our  arrival.  There  probably  were 
not  so  many  when  we  first  arrived,  but  they  poured  down  very  fast  afterwards. 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  short  account  of  the  siege  of  Y^ork- 
town,  and  the  events  that  followed  its  evacuation  ? 

Answer.  We  commenced  the  siege  of  Yorktown  by  regular  approaches,  and 
it  continued,  I  think,  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  days.  The  enemy  then 
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abandoned  their  works,  and  the  army  was  ordered  in  pursuit.  They  made 
their  first  stand  at  Williamsburg,  where  General  Heiutzelman  and  General 
Hooker  commanded  on  the  left.  I  was  myself  in  the  centre,  and  commanded 
the  centre  and  right.  There  was  a  severe  battle  fought  there.  The  roads  were 
in  a  terrible  condition  and  the  army  was  moving  slowly;  consequently  Hooker 
had  a  very  severe  fight  with  the  enemy  before  he  could  be  re-enforced.  After 
making  a  careful  reconnoissance  on  the  right,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  some  of  their  works  in  that  quarter,  I  detached  General  Hancock, 
with  a  brigade,  to  take  possession  of  those  works.  In  doing  so,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  holding  the  works. 
Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  furious  attack  was  made  from  Fort 
Magruder  on  my  centre.  Owing  to  the  detachment  under  Hancock  having 
been  sent  off  to  the  right,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  were  weak  in 
infantry  at  this  point.  I  hurried  forward  re-enforcements  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  to  repel  the  attack.  As  the  re-enforceinents  came  up  they  were  imme 
diately  put  in  action,  and  every  assault  of  the  enemy  made  at  that  point  was 
repulsed.  The  action  continued  until  dark.  I  considered  that  point  a  highly 
important  one,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy,  if  they  had  penetrated  there,  would 
have  divided  our  army,  and  would  have  had  a  great  advantage  in  meeting  the 
remainder  of  our  forces  as  they  were  struggling  through  those  very  bad  roads. 
During  that  night  the  enemy  abandoned  all  their  works  at  Williamsburg,  and 
retreated.  About  the  time  the  action  at  the  centre  closed  General  McClellaii 
came  up  and  took  command  of  all  the  troops. 

Question.  Did  General  McClellan  have  any  direction  of  the  troops  during 
the  battle  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  not  during  the  battle.  He  ordered  the  troops  on  the  right 
to  be  re-enforced  after  he  came  up ;  but  that  was  after  the  action  had  ceased. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  discover  that  the  enemy  were  retreating  from 
Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  known  to  me  until  early  the  next  morning. 

Question.  The  attack  was-  made  upon  that  portion  of  the  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Hooker  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  by  my  order  General  Kearney  moved  rapidly  forward, 
with  his  command,  to  support  General  Hooker. 

Question.  How  far  were  you,  during  the  engagement,  from  that  portion  of 
the  army  that  was  engaged  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  from  one  to  two  miles. 

Question.  Did  General  Heintzehnan  send  to  you  for  assistance  while  he  was 
fighting  there  ? 

Answer.  General  Heintzelman  and  General  Kcyes  were  both  with  me  at  the 
centre  that  morning.  General  Heintzelman  went  to  the  left,  I  myself  told 
him  that  he  better  proceed  to  the  left  and  take  charge  of  it.  An  application 
was  made  to  me  for  re-enforcements  by  General  Hooker,  I  think.  I  complied 
with  the  application  by  sending  my  staff- officers  to  hurry  up  the  troops  from 
the  rear.  I  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  send  any  more  troops  from  the  centre,  and 
the  result  showed  that  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had  not  done  so.  I  allude  to  the 
attack  made  by  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon  at  the  centre. 

Question.  Then  you  complied  with  his  request  by  hurrying  up  troops  from 
the  rear  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Instead  of  detaching  them  from  your  own  corps  ? 

Answer.  Instead  of  detaching  them  from  the  centre.  I  had  none  of  my  own 
corps  there ;  it  was  ten  miles  in  the  rear.  I  was  in  command  there  by  virtue  of 
my  seniority  of  rank. 
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By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  troops  under  your  command  at  the  centre  ? 

Answrr.  My  impression  now  is  that,  before  General  Peck  arrived,  there  was 
•not  to  exceed  a  brigade  and  a  half  of  infantry  at  that  point,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  Smith's  division.  There  was  a  large  body  of  cavalry  there,  but  I  did  not 
look  upon  them  as  available  troops  to  hold  that  point  against  an  attack  from  the 
woods. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  About  how  many  men  were  in  that  brigade  and  a  half? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been  to  exceed  3,000  men ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  forces  under  my  control  were  in  the  rear  coming  up.  I  had  been 
placed  by  General  McClellan  in  command  of  the  army  as  it  moved,  and  he  had 
also  given  a  similar  order  to  General  Heintzelman.  But  being  the  senior  I  took 
the  command. 

Question.  What  number  of  our  troops  do  you  suppose  were  engaged  at 
Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  there  were  altogether,  on  the  right,  centre,  and  left,  not 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  men  under  fire. 

Question.  Could  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  there 
engaged  ? 

Answer.  They  were  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  men,  in 
Williamsburg  and  thereabouts. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  in  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  the  army  up  the  peninsula? 

Answer.  From  misrepresentations  that  were  made  to  General  McClellan,  he 
ordered  me  back  to  Yorktown  to  take  command  of  my  own  corps  there.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  ordered  me  to  embark  my  corps  at  that  point  and  ascend 
the  York  river,  which  I  did.  My  corps  was  landed  and  marched  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  to  the  Chickahominy ;  my  corps  being  stationed  a"c  Tyler's  house. 

Question.  On  which  side  of  the  Chickahominy  were  you  encamped  ] 

Answer.  I  was  on  the  left,  or  east,  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  Two  corps, 
Heintzelman's  and  Keys's,  were  sent  over  the  river.  The  other  two  corps, 
Franklin's  and  Porter's,  were  above  me  011  the  Chickahominy.  About  the 
2oth  of  May  I  received  an  order  to  build  two  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy; 
which  I  did.  On  the  31st  of  May  a  very  heavy  and  continued  firing  was  heard 
on  the  other  side.  I  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  hold  my  command  in 
readiness  to  move  across  the  river.  Instead  of  merely  preparing  to  move,  I  at 
once  advanced  with  my  two  divisions,  halting  with  the  leading  company  of  each 
division  on  the  bridge.  In  that  way  I  saved  at  least  an  hour  of  time.  The 
river  was  then  rising  rapidly,  and  when  I  received  the  order  to  advance  one  of 
the  bridges  became  impassable  in  a  very  short  time,  and  many  of  the  timbers 
of  the  other  bridge  were  floating ;  we,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing,  and  I 
advanced  rapidly  to  Fair  Oaks  with  Sedgwick's  division.  On  reaching  Fair 
Oaks  I  was  met  by  General  Couch,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  separated 
by  the  enemy  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  was  expecting  an  attack  every 
moment.  I  formed  this  division  of  Sedgwick  together  with  Couch's  troops — 
assuming  command  of  the  whole — as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  battery  of 
artillery  between  the  two  divisions.  Before  the  formation  was  completed,  the 
enemy  made  a  ferocious  attack  on  my  centre,  evidently  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  possession  of  my  battery.  My  forces  were  formed  in  two  lines,  nearly 
at  right  angles.  I  had  six  regiments  in  hand  on  the  left  of  the  battery.  After 
sustaining  a  very  severe  fire  for  some  time,  those  six  regiments  charged  directly 
into  the  woods,  crossing  a  broken-down  fence  in  0  doing  so.  The  enemy  then 
fled,  and  the  action  was  over  for  that  day.  During  that  night,  Saturday  nigljt, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  up  Richardson's  division,  and  formed  it  parallel  with  the 
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railroad.  About  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  troops  became 
engaged  on  the  railroad.  It  is  not  exactly  certain  which  party  fired  first.  A 
very  severe  fight  continued  there  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours,  in  which 
I  lost  many  valuable  officers  and  men.  The  enemy  were  then  entirely  routed  . 
and  fled.  There  was  fighting  on  the  same  day  on  my  left  by  a  portion  of 
General  Ilcmtzelinan's  troops ;  but  that  was  at  such  a  distance  that  I  have  my 
self  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  There  was  no  communication  at  that 
time  between  us.  I  ordered  General  Kearney  to  advance  a  brigade,  which  he 
did,  in  some  direction,  under  General  Birney ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  en 
gaged  at  all  that  day.  On  Sunday  afternoon  I  received  information  from 
General  Marcy,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  that  they  had  made  the  dis 
covery  from  their  balloon  that  a  very  large  force  of  the  enemy  was  moving  down 
upon  me  from  Richmond.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  for  they 
made  no  other  attack  upon  us  that  clay. 

Question.  Who  had  the  command  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines  1 
They  are  the  same  thing  under  those  two  names,  I  understand. 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  they  were  too  distinct  places.  The  battle  in  which  I  com 
manded  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines 
was  a  separate  battle,  some  miles  from  Fair  Oaks.  General  Heintzelmeu  was 
in  command  at  Seven  Pines. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  those  battles ? 
Answer.  General  McClellan  came  over  to  me  at  Fair  Oaks  about  12  o'clock 
on  Sunday.     The  action  of  Sunday  had  then  ceased.     I  asked  him   at  once  if 
he  had  any  orders  to  give.     He  said,  no ;  that  he  had  no  changes  to  make  ;  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done. 

Question.  What  number  of  our  troops  were  engaged  in  those  battles  1 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  I  know 
there  were  two  corps  there,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  operations, 
or  how  many  men  were  engaged  there.  At  Fair  Oaks  there  were,  I  suppose, 
on  Saturday  5,000  or  6,000  men  engaged,  and  on  Sunday  about  the  same  num 
ber.  It  so  happened  that  the  troops  I  fought  with  on  Saturday  I  did  not  bring 
into  the  fight  at  all  on  Sunday  ;  they  merely  held  their  position.  After  the 
battle  at  Fair  Oaks  I  held  the  position  I  had  taken  there  until  the  30th  of  June, 
strengthening  it  very  much  by  earthworks.  After  the  battle  at  Gaines's  Mill, 
when  it  was  decided  to  change  the  base  of  operations  to  J.imes  river,  I  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  niy  position  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  June,  and  to  retire  down  the  railroad,  seeing  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  gov 
ernment  property,  of  which  there  was  an  immense  amount  at  the  depot  at  Oak 
Orchard.  Having  advanced  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this  depot,  which 
was  burned,  anticipating  an  attack,  I  prepared  my  troops  for  it.  About  10 
o'clock  on  that  day  (Sunday)  the  enemy  advanced  upon  me,  and  there  was  a 
skirmish  in  which  several  of  my  regiments  and  batteries  of  artillery  were  en 
gaged.  It  continued  about  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  retired.  I  then  received 
information  from  General  Fanklin  and  General  Smith,  who  were  towards  the 
Chickahominy  on  my  left  as  we  were  retreating,  that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  crossing  the  river,  and  coming  in  the  direction  of  my  command;  and  they 
asked  me  whether  I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  concentrate  the  troops  more, 
by  foiling  back  to  Savage's  Station.  I,  of  course,  saw  the  necessity  of  this,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  fall  back  to  Savage's  Station.  General  Heitzel- 
man's  corps  was  in  the  advance  and  on  the  right  of  my  own,  as  we  were  retreat 
ing.  As  I  approached  Savage's  Station  I  met  General  Heintzelinaii  and  had  a 
distinct  understanding  with  him — he  knowing  I  was  the  senior  officer  on  the 
ground — that  he  was  to  remain  where  he  was  with  his  corps,  as  we  had  every 
reason  to  expect  a  formidable  attack  that  afternoon.  As  soon  as  possible  I  formed 
my  command  in  two  lines,  one  fronting  the  railroad,  and  the  other  fronting  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  supposing,  of  course,  that  General 
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Heintzelman  was  on  my  left.  About  4  o'clock  the  enemy  made  a  furious 
attack,  coming  directly  through  the  woods  and  down  the  road  that  I  had  ex 
pected  General  Heintzelman  would  have  covered.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
he  had  marched,  without  my  knowledge  at  all,  without  letting  me  know  of  it, 
in  retreat  towards  White  Oak  swamp  with  his  whole  corps,  leaving  me  to 
fight  the  battle  at  Savage's  Station  with  Franklin's  corps  and  my  own, 
marching  away  within  hearing  of  the  guns,  as  the  enemy  opened  upon  me. 
This  attack  was  very  well  sustained.  It  was  renewed  repeatedly,  and  1  was 
obliged  several  times  to  re-enforce,  from  my  reserves,  the  point  of  attack,  when 
my  men  had  expended  their  ammunition.  The  action  closed  at  night,  the  enemy 
retiring,  and  we  holding  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought  that 
day.  Shortly  afterwards  I  received  an  order  from  General  McClellan,  who  was 
some  distance  in  the  advance  of  the  retreat,  to  retreat  across  White  Oak  swamp. 
I  made  that  night's  march,  and  reported  some  time  during  the  night  to  the 
general  on  the  other  side  of  White  Oak  swamp.  The  next  day  I  was  ordered 
to  send  a  portion  of  my  command  to  cover  the  bridge  at  White  Oak  swrimp,  and 
have  the  residue  of  my  command  take  a  position  at  Glendale,  where  General 
McClellan  was  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day.  He  left,  I  think,  about  noon. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  was  attacked  in  that  position.  General  Hooker,  at  the 
time,  had  his  command  on  my  left.  I  sent  him,  I  think,  one  regiment  as  a  re- 
enforcement.  Two  of  my  brigades  were  still  in  the  White  Oak  swamp,  which 
left  me  weak  at  that  point ;  but  I  had  the  same  battery  (Kirby's)  that  I  had 
had  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  firing  of  shells  and  musketry  at  this  place  continued 
very  severely  for  several  hours,  until  some  portion  of  General  McCall's  command 
retreated,  forcing  their  way  right  through  my  front.  Finding  the  action  becom 
ing  so  severe,  I  sent  for  my  two  brigades  that  were  in  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
fortunately  got  them  there  just  in  time  to  enable  me  to  maintain  my  position. 
That  action  also  closed  at  dark.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  we  were 
collecting  the  wounded  and  dead,  General  Seymour  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  General  Franklin  had  retreated,  and  that  General  Heintzelman  was  pre 
paring  to  follow  him.  I  had  received  no  orders  to  retreat,  and  should  not  have 
retreated  if  I  had  not  received  this  information.  But  finding  myself  left  with 
my  corps  entirely  unsupported,  I  felt  compelled  to  fall  back  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  Malvern.  I  accordingly  fell  back,  and  reported,  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  to  General  McClellan,  on  the  James  river.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
intended  that  the  army  should  have  held  on  where  they  were  the  day  before, 
and  that  no  orders  had  been  sent  to  retreat;  but  as  the  rest  of  the  army  had 
fallen  back,  he  was  very  glad  I  had  done  so.  The  next  morning  the  troops 
were  placed  in  position  by  direction  of  General  McClellan,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  engineer  officers.  The  action  at  Malvern  commenced  on  the  left, 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  McClellan  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  go  down  to  Harrison's  Landing  to  determine  on  the  point  to  which  the  troops 
were  to  retire.  I  therefore  found  myself,  by  virtue  of  my  seniority  of  rank,  in 
command  of  the  army,  without  having  been  invested  formally  with  that  command, 
or  having  received  any  instructions  in  relation  to  it.  I  received  a  note  from 
General  Marcy,  General  McClellan's  chief  of  staff,  to  this  effect — -that  any  orders 
I  gave  on  the  field  would  be  approved.  About  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  I 
received  a  verbal  message  from  General  McClellan,  by  Colonel  Key.  The 
general  was  then  down  the  river  at  Haxall's. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  where  the  battle  was  going  on? 

Answer.  From  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles.  That  message  was  to  this 
effect :  that  the  general  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on 
Hooker,  who  was  in  the  centre,  and  asking  me  to  take  measures  to  re-enforce 
him.  I  asked  Colonel  Key  if  General  McClellan.  had  told  him  how  I  was  to 
re-enforce  General  Hooker ;  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  had  the  previous  disposition 
of  the  troops,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  portion  of  the  line  General 
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McClellan  would  think  proper  to  have  weakened.  Colonel  Key  replied  that 
General  McClellan  did  not  say  how  it  was  to  be-  done,  but  he  wished  me  to  do 
it.  I  immediately  determined  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  right ;  and  I  in 
stantly  withdrew  General  Sedgwick's  division  from  the  woods  on  the  right, 
where  there  was  apparently  no  enemy,  and  formed  it  in  column  in  readiness  to 
support  General  Hooker.  I  informed  General  McClellan  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  he  sent  me  word  that  he  would  prefer  to  send  me  other  troops  rather  than 
to  have  me  weaken  the  right.  I  then  immediately  ordered  Sedgwick's  division 
back  to  its  former  position.  The  attack  on  Hooker  was  not  then  made,  and 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  action.  Some  time  afterwards  General  McClellan 
came  on  to  the  field.  I  think  he  first  went  up  on  the  left  and  came  down  the 
line  to  the  right,  where  I  was.  He  stopped  and  conversed  with  me  for  some 
time,  and  then  went  down  towards  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  I 
did  not  see  him  again  that  day.  About  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  very  furi 
ous  attack  was  made  on  our  left  again.  That  was  the  time  when  Mfigruder 
made  the  assault.  Shortly  afterwards  I  detached  two  brigades  from  my  com 
mand,  and  General  Heintzelman  sent  Sickles  from  his  command  to  support  the 
left.  That  action  also  closed  at  dark,  the  enemy  retiring,  and  we  holding  all 
the  ground  on  which  our  troops  had  been  engaged.  About  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  an  order  came  from  General  McClellan  again  to  retire  to  Harrison's 
Landing.  The  movement  was  commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The 
road  was  extremely  bad,  and  there  was  but  one  narrow  pass  through  which  the 
army  could  retreat. 

Question.  How  far  was  Harrison's  Landing  from  the  battle-field? 

Answer.  About  seven  miles.  The  retreat  was  accomplished,  and  we  reached 
Harrison's  Landing  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  troops  all  halted  as 
they  came  upon  the  plateau  near  the  river,  and  remained  there  until  the  day 
after.  The  mud  was  actually  ankle  deep  all  over  the  ground.  I  did  not 
see  General  McClellan  that  day  at  all.  I  <]id  not  see  him  from  the  time 
he  left  me  on  the  field  at  Malvern  until  the  day  after  we  reached  Harrison's 
Landing. 

Question.  Where  was  he  during  your  second  fight  at  Malvern? 

Answer.  T  do  not  know.  I  presume  he  was  at  his  quarters.  I  do  not  know 
of  his  being  on  the  field.  The  day  after  we  reached  Harrison's  Lauding  the 
enemy  commenced  throwing  some  shells  upon  the  troops.  They  were  then 
placed  in  position  there  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general.  My 
corps  was  stationed  as  the  reserve  for  the  whole  army  at  Roland's  Mill,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  river. 

In  the  forepart  of  August  General  McClellan  ordered  an  advance  under  Gen 
eral  Hooker  upon  Malvern  Hill.  It  was  taken  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
The  next  day  I  went  up  with  the  general  commanding,  and  found  our  troops  in 
possession  of  the  hill.  The  general  decided,  as  I  understood,  to  hold  Malvern 
Hill  at  all  hazards,  and  for  one  I  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  do  so.  He 
came  down  and  stopped  at  my  headquarters  as  he  passed,  as  I  supposed  with 
the  same  determination.  What  induced  him  to  change  his  intention  afterwards 
I  do  not  know.  But  the  second  day  afterwards  I  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
my  corps  and  cover  the  retreat  of  Hooker,  which  I  did,  the  enemy  making  no 
attack,  however,  during  that  movement. 

On  the  17th  of  August  I  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rear  with  my  corps  in  our 
retreat  across  the  Chickahominy.  We  inarched  without  being  attacked,  and 
proceeded  on  to  Yorktown.  There  I  embarked  my  corps  (at  Newport  News) 
for  Aquia  creek. 

Question.  Right  there  let  me  ask  a  question  which  I  should  have  asked 
before.  With  the  amount  of  your  force,  when  you  landed  on  the  peninsula, 
could  you  not  have  struck  tlie  enemy  further  up  than  Yorktown,  so  as  to  have 
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isolated  that  place?  What  necessity  was  there  for  making  the  attack  upon 
that  place  then  1 

Answer.  We  supposed  they  were  in  very  strong  force  there,  and  we  did  not 
want  to  leave  a  strong  force  in  our  rear. 

Question.  How  came  you  to  abandon  Malvern  Hill  the  first  time,  seeing  that 
you  were  victorious  in  both  battles  there? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
have  been  very  strongly  in  favor  of  holding  it  if  my  opinion  had  been  asked 
about  it,  and  I  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  general  should  hold  it  after 
he  had  retaken  it  in  August,  because  that  was  resuming  the  offensive  again, 
after  lying  so  long  as  we  had  basking  in  the  sun  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  throwing  up  those  intrenchments  and  lay 
ing  so  long  there  on  the  Chickahominy,  some  seven  miles  from  Richmond,  after 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks? 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  for  me  'to  answer  that  question.  I  was  never  in 
favor  of  those  field-works.  I  think  they  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  men 
timid,  and  do  more  harm  than  good ;  and  I  think  the  most  of  the  older  officers 
of  the  army  think  so.  Formerly  it  was  a  matter  of  army  regulation  not  to 
throw  up  field-works,  because  it  made  the  men  timid. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  had  retreated,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  what 
military  reason  was  there  for  not  immediately  following  them  up  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  know  of  none.  And,  from  information  we  obtained  afterwards,  I 
do  believe  that,  if  the  general  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy  with  the  residue 
of  the  army,  and  made  a  general  attack  with  his  whole  force,  we  could  have 
carried  Richmond. 

Question.  Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  by  halting  there,  you  would 
have  become  comparatively  stronger,  and  the  enemy  comparatively  weaker  than 
before? 

Answer.  We  were  always  hoping  for  re-enforcements,  because  we  were  always 
applying  for  them. 

Question.  Did  not  the  enemy  receive  their  re-enforcements  as  rapidly  as  you 
you  received  yours  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  From  the  information  we  received  afterwards,  the  enemy 
were  very  much  demoralized  by  the  accident  to  their  chief  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  other  officer  of  suitable  rank  to  take  command  there.  And  when  Johnston 
was  knocked  from  his  horse,  and  taken  in  a  litter  to  Richmond,  the  rebel  army 
became  a  confused  mob.  And  if  we  had  attacked  with  our  whole  force,  we 
should  have  swept  everything  before  us.  And  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
officers  who  were  there  think  so  now. 

Question.  During  the  peninsula  campaign,  and  all  those  fights  there,  was  the 
commanding  general  ever  with  you  on  the  field  in  an  actual  engagement  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not  with  me  in  any  action  there. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  narrative,  if  you  please. 

Answer.  I  embarked,  as  I  have  stated,  at  Newport  News.  When  I  arrived 
at  Aquia  creek  I  immediately  detached  one  of  my  brigades  by  railroad,  and 
they  advanced  to  Fredericksburg.  Before  I  could  debark  all  my  command  I  re 
ceived  orders  to  proceed  directly  to  Alexandria.  I  therefore  re-embarked  that 
brigade  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Alexandria.  I 
landed  there,  and  took  possession  of  my  former  camp  on  the  Little  River  turn 
pike,  about  two  miles  from  town.  I  remained  there  twenty-four  hours. 

I  was  then  ordered  to  retrace  my  steps  through  Alexandria,  and  to  march 
with  my  command  up  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  at  Georgetown.  I  made  the  march 
during  the  night,  and  placed  my  troops  in  bivouac  near  that  bridge  the  next 
forenoon.  When  I  had  been  there  about  three  hours,  I  received  an  order  to 
move  with  my  command,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  on  Centreville. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  at  that  time  ? 
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Answer.  I  think  that  order  came  from  General  McClellan,  by  direction  of 
General  Halleck.  I  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  my  troops  being  very  much 
jaded  and  worn  out  from  their  long  marches  and  voyage.  When  I  reached 
within  about  three  miles  of  Centreyille,  the  following  night,  I  sent  a  staff-officer 
forward  to  General  Pope  to  report  my  position  to  him.  If  I  had  been  ordered 
to  advance  right  on  from  Alexandria  by  the  Little  River  turnpike,  I  should 
have  been  in  that  second  Bull  Run  battle  with  my  whole  force.  As  it  was,  I 
lost  some  forty-eight  hours,  by  remaining  in  camp  for  a  time  near  Alexandria, 
and  then  marching  up  to  the  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

I  arrived  at  Centreville  the  next  morning,  and  reported  to  General  Pope.  He 
directed  me  to  place  my  command  in  position  on  his  right,  which  I  did  immedi 
ately.  He  afterwards  directed  me  to  have  a  reconnoissauce  in  force  made  to 
wards  Chantilly,  which  was  done. 

The  general  afterwards  came  to  me,  and  determined  that  I  should  make  an 
attack  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  the  next  morning  with  25,000  men,  telling  me 
what  troops  he  intended  I  should  take,  in  addition  to  my  own  corps ;  we  talked 
for  some  time  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  completed. 

For  some  reason,  however,  which  was  unknown  to  me,  instead  of  making  this 
attack,  I  was  ordered  that  night  to  retreat  from  Centreville  down  the  turnpike, 
until  I  joined  on  to  the  corps  that  had  preceded  me.  But  I  did  not  find  any 
of  them  until  I  got  to  Fairfax  Court-House ;  there  I  was  ordered  by  General 
Pope  to  take  possession  of  Hint  Hill  and  hold  it ;  which  I  did. 

Question.  Why  was  that  idea  abandoned  of  making  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
flank  with  25,000  men  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know.  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  I  received  the 
order  to  proceed  down  the  turnpike. 

Question.  Had  that  attack  been  made,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  I  think  an  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  ad 
vancing  down  towards  Fairfax  Court-House  would  have  been  successful. 

After  holding  Flint  Hill  a  day,  without  seeing  anything  of  the  enemy,  I  was 
ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  the  river,  General  Sigel's  corps 
preceding  mine.  We  commenced  the  march  in  the  afternoon,  near  night,  when 
we  had  marched  a  mile  or  two,  the  enemy  opened  with  artillery  upon  rny  rear. 
I  immediately  formed  a  strong  rear-guard,  which  covered  the  movement  entirely 
to  the  river.  We  reached  the  Potomac  some  time  before  daylight. 
By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  wrhat  would  have  been  the  effect,  had  you  im 
mediately,  upon  landing  at  Alexandria,  been  ordered  to  join  General  Pope  with 
your  command  ?  Would  it  not  have  saved  his  army  from  defeat,  and  prevented 
the  rebels  from  invading  Maryland  1 

Answer.  I  can  say  this :  that  had  I,  upon  landing  at  Alexandria,  been  ordered 
forward  immediately,  I  should  have  been  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle  with 
my  corps. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  many  men  had  you  in  your  corps  at  that  time  ? 
Answer.  About  10,000,  I  presume. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Under  whose  orders  were  you  acting  before  you  communicated 
with  General  Pope? 

^  Answer.  Under  orders  from  General  McClellan — orders  transmitted  through 
him  from  General  Halleck. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  when  your  orders  began  to  be  transmitted  from 
General  Halleck  through  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Will  you  now  go  on  and  give  us  a  brief  and  concise  history  of  the 
Maryland  campaign? 

Answer.  The  day  after  we  reached  the  Potomac  I  was  ordered  to  place  my 
command  in  camp  at  Tenallytown.  I  remained  there  three  days,  and  was  or 
dered  then  to  advance.  The  following  day  General  Banks's  corps  was  added 
to  my  command.  My  command  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  as  it 
advanced.  We  were  not  engaged  at  South  Mountain,  but  continued  on  until 
we  reached  Antietam.  One  division  of  my  second  corps,  under  Richardson, 
was  drawn  up  within  shelling  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  I  lost  some  men  there 
and  one  or  two  valuable  officers. 

The  second  night  after  our  arrival  there  I  was  informed  that  General  Hooker 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  towards  the  left  of  the  enemy  with  his  corps.  In 
the  evening  I  was  ordered  to  send  forward  General  Mansfield,  with  Banks's  corps, 
to  the  support  of  Hooker,  and  to  hold  my  own  corps  in  readiness  to  inarch  an 
hour  before  daylight.  It  was  ready  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  receive  the 
order  to  advance  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  going  upon  the  field  I  found  that  General  Hooker's  corps  had  been  dis 
persed  and  routed.  I  passed  him  some  distance  in  the  rear,  where  he  had  been 
carried  wounded,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  .his  corps  at  all  as  I  was  advancing  with 
my  command  on  the  field.  There  were  some  troops  lying  down  on  the  left 
which  I  took  to  belong  to  Mansfield's  command.  In  the  meantime  General 
Mansfield  had  been  killed,  and  a  portion  of  his  corps  (formerly  Banks's)  had 
also  been  thrown  into  confusion. 

Sedgwick's  division  was  led  by  myself  on  the  right  of  Banks's  corps.  We 
sustained  a  very  heavy  fire  there  for  some  time.  The  enemy  made  a  very  des 
perate  attempt  to  turn  our  left,  and  the  fire  became  so  severe  that  even  my  right 
division  faced  from  it  and  marched  at  least  a  third  of  a  mile  before  I  could  stop 
them.  They  did  not  break,  but  marched  off  in  columns  from  the  fire.  They 
were  then  halted  and  placed  in  a  position  which  was  held.  My  two  other  di 
visions,  French's  and  Richardson's,  drove  the  enemy  a  considerable  distance 
and  never  retreated  an  inch. 

I  have  always  believed  that,  instead  of  sending  these  troops  into  that  action 
in  driblets,  as  they  were  sent,  if  General  McClellan  had  authorized  me  to  march 
these  40,000  men  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  have  failed  to 
throw  them  right  back  in  front  of  the  other  divisions  of  our  army  on  our  left, 
Burnside's,  Franklin's,  and  Porter's  corps;  as  it  was,  we  went  in,  division  after 
division,  until  even  one  of  my  own  divisions  was  forced  out.  The  other  two 
drove  the  enemy  and  held  their  positions.  My  intention  at  the  time  was  to 
have  proceeded  entirely  on  by  their  left  and  moved  down,  bringing  them  right 
in  front  of  Burnside,  Franklin,  and  Porter. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  And  all  escape  for  the  enemy  would  have  been  impossible  ? 
Answer.  I  think  so. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Why  was  not  that  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  the  general  thought  it  was  better  to  bring 
one  corps  at  a  time  into  action. 

Question.  How  came  oui*  divisions  to  be  forced  back  in  that  way  ;  did  they 
attack  superior  numbers  1 

Answer.  At  the  points  of  attack  the  enemy  was  superior.  General  Hooker's 
corps  was  dispersed;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  sent  one  of  my  own 
staff-officers  to  find  where  they  were ;  and  General  Ricketts,  the  only  officer  we 
could  find,  said  that  he  could  not  raise  300  men  of  the  corps. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  This  was  after  General  Hooker  was  wounded  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  j  he  was  some  distance  in  the  rear,  having  his  wound  dressed. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  was  the  number  engaged  on  each  side  in  that  battle  : 
Answer.  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  we  were  about  equal  at  Antietam.     I 
believe  the  enemy  say  otherwise  ;  but  it  was  my  belief,  from  all  that  I  could  see 
and  hear  on  the  field,  that  there  were  about  80,000  men  on  each  side  there. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Who  were  victorious  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  We  were.  We  held  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  enemy  retreated. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  we  did  not  destroy  that  army  after  its  defeat 
at  Antietam'? 

Answer.  It  had  been  a  very  severe  action — uncommonly  severe.  My  own 
corps  lost  something  over  5,000  men  that  day  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  some 
of  the  other  corps  lost  very  nearly  as  much.  Troops  are  not  exactly  prepared 
to  make  a  rapid  pursuit  the  next  day  after  such  a  battle  as  that.  And  another 
reason  was  this,  I  believe,  General  McClellan  knew  that  re-enforcements  were 
on  the  march  to  him,  being  pushed  up  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  he  knew, 
probably,  that  the  enemy  svould  receive  no  re-enforcements  ;  therefore  he  thought 
proper  to  pause  a  little  after  that  severe  battle  before  he  pressed  the  enemy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  after  an  action  of  that  kind.  It  takes  a  day 
or  two  to  look  about  you  a  little,  to  collect  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  take  care 
of  them.  Knowing  that  these  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march  from  Wash 
ington,  I  thought  it  was  prudent  for  the  general  to  halt  a  little  after  that  severe 
action  until  his  re-enforcements  came  up. 

Question.  The  enemy  had  a  difficult  river  to  cross,  and  there  was  no  opposi 
tion  to  their  crossing  the  river,  I  believe  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  very  difficult  for  them  to  cross  it.  They  could  ford  it 
in  many  places. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  the  enemy  were  retreating,  after  that 
battle  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  was  the  second  night  after  the  action. 

Question.  Were  our  forces  in  a  condition  to  pursue,  when  you  found  that  the 
enemy  had  commenced  their  retreat  ? 

Answer.  You  mean  before  they  got  across  the  river  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  information  reached  you  that  they  had  begun  to 
retreat. 

Answer.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.     With  old  regular  troops, 
tried  men,  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemy  there  would  have  been  successful ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  making  night  attacks  with  new  troops. 
By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  prevented  General  Porter's  corps  from  attacking  the  enemy  ? 
Were  they  not  in  condition  to  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  there  was  some  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  General  Burnside  about  it. 

Question.  Were  they  engaged  in  that  fight  at  all  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not.     I  think  they  were  held  as  reserves. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  pursuing  the  enemy  after  they 
Rep.  Com.  108 24 
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had  recrossed  the  river,  and  after  you  had  received  your  re-enforcements.  What 
caused  that  delay  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  A  large  army  is  a  very  unwieldy  machine  to  move. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  organize  the  means  of  transportation,  procure 
supplies,  &c.  Scarcely  any  man  can  move  100,000  men  without  making  very 
close  calculations,  and  an  inexperienced  man  cannot  make  those  calculations.  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  delay,  unless  it  may  have  been  thought  neces 
sary  to  reorganize  and  refit  the  army ;  and  whether  that  could  have  been  done 
in  less  time  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Question.  What  effect  had  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  upon  the  battle 
of  Antietam  ? 

Answer.  The  30,000  of  the  enemy  who  took  Harper's  Ferry  came  up  to 
Antietam  and  took  part  in  the  action  there. 

Question.  When  the  army  moved  from  Washington  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  in 
your  opinion,  what  should  have  been  our  line  of  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  our  whole  army  to  have 
gone  right  up  to  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  left 
Pennsylvania  to  take  care  of  Lee,  we  would  then  have  come  right  in  rear  of 
the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Was  that  your  opinion  at  the  time  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  did  not  express  it. 

Question.  In  what  light  did  you  regard  the  crossing  of  Lee  into  Maryland  1 

Answer.  I  think  the  movement  of  our  whole  army  up  the  Potomac  would 
have  led  to  the  rapid  retreat  of  Lee  across  the  Potomac. 

Question.  I  mean,  did  you  regard  Lee's  movement  as  a  good  or  a  bad  military 
movement  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  might  have  been  made  a  very  hazardous  movement  for 
him. 


WASHINGTON,  February  — ,  1863. 
Brigadier  General  HERMAN  HAUPT  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Were  you  connected  with  the  army  of  Virginia  during  the  cam 
paign  of  General  Pope. 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.  As  chief  of  construction  and  transportation  on  the  railways  used 
for  military  purposes. 

Question.  Were  you  personally  present  with  General  Pope  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  of  his  connexion  with  the  army  of  Virginia? 

Answer.  I  was  not  often  personally  present  with  him,  as  my  duties  ren 
dered  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  moving  about  and  required  my  presence 
frequently  at  the  general  office  in  Alexandria.  I  was  not  under  the  orders 
of  General  Pope  at  all  until  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

Question.  Under  whose  orders  did  you  act  previous  to  this  time  ? 

Answer.  My  position  was  and  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  requires  explanation. 
I  was  called  to  Washing-ton  in  April,  1862,  by  a  telegram  from  the  Secre 
tary  of  War,  where  I  found  that  both  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
Rappahaimock  were  delayed  and  unable  to  advance  in  consequence  of  the 
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destruction  of  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  the  use  of  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  General  McDowell  to  co-operate  with  General  McClellan.  I  felt 
that  an  exigency  existed  in  which  I  could  be  useful,  and  that  no  considera 
tions  of  personal  interest  or  convenience  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  our  armies  in  the  field.  I  explained  to  Secretary 
Stanton  the  condition  of  my  affairs ;  that  reputation  and  fortune  were  jeop 
ardized  by  the  efforts  of  unscrupulous  enemies  in  Massachusetts;  that  I 
would  perform  the  duties  required  without  accepting  either  rank  or  pay, 
but  would  reserve  the  right  to  return  to  Massachusetts  whenever  the  public 
interest  would  not  suffer  detriment  thereby.  I  expected  to  remain  with 
General  McDowell  only  for  a  few  weeks;  but  after  opening  the  road  to 
Fredericksburg,  he  said  that  my  continued  assistance  was  indispensible; 
that  he  could  not  get  along  without  me;  that  I  must  open,  also,  the  Ma- 
nasses  Gap  railroad,  which  I  did,  and  I  remained  until  General  McDowell 
was  superseded  by  General  Pope.  When  General  Pope  came  into  command 
he  did  not  at  first  seem  to  consider  my  services  necessary,  and  I  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  after  telling  the  Secretary  of  War  that  if  he  needed  me 
again  for  any  service  he  could  send  for  me. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Answer.  Very  little  more  than  a  week,  perhaps  ten  days,  when  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  the  War  Department: 

"  Without  your  aid  to  organize  and  manage  the  railroads  of  Virginia  the 
army  cannot  be  supplied.  Please  return  immediately." 

I  returned  at  once,  reported  to  General  Pope  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  who  placed  the  railroads  entirely  under  my  control,  and 
issued  orders  that  no  officer,  whatever  his  rank,  should  interfere  with  my 
management. 

Question.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  railroads  when  you  returned  ? 

Answer.  At  a  stand  still;  a  general  blockade;  scarcely  awheel  in  motion. 

Question.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  blockade  ? 

Answer.  Probably  it  arose,  as  it  generally  did,  from  orders  given  by 
officers  which  were  incompatible  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  roads. 
Such  things  were  frequent  before  I  was  given  the  absolute  control  of  the 
railway  organization;  but  as  I  was  absent,  I  cannot  say  positively  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  this  particular  instance. 

Question.  Who  had  charge  of  the  roads  in  your  absence  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  D.  C.  McCallum.  But  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  any  censure  is  to  attach  to  this  officer;  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  rail 
way  managers  in  the  United  States,  and  I  consider  his  integrity  and  fidelity 
beyond  question;  but  being  confined  by  office  duties  in  Washington  he 
could  not  possibly  give  any  attention  in  the  field.  It  was  quite  the  reverse 
with  myself.  I  have  uniformly  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  routine 
business  or  office  details,  and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  assist  by  personal 
efforts  at  whatever  point  rny  presence  was  most  needed.  To  this  fact,  and 
not  to  any  superior  skill  or  experience,  is  any  apparent  efficiency  under  my 
administration  to  be  attributed. 

Question.  Did  you  report  to  General  Pope  before  his  retreat  behind  the 
Rappahannock  ? 

Answer.  On  the  very  day  when  it  was  made.  I  was  with  him  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  received,  and  hastened  back 
to  Culpeper,  where  I  caused  the  stores  to  be  immediately  loaded  and  sent 
off,  nothing  being  destroyed. 

Question.  Were  you  with  General  Pope  during  the  battles  on  the  Rappa- 
haunock,  and  what  observations  did  you  make  ? 

Answer.  There  were  no  battles,  properly  so  called,  but  for  several  days 
artillery  skirmishing.  I  was  with  General  Pope  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  Au- 
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gust.  On  the  last  day  I  made  the  observation  to  him  that  I  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  things — the  fact  reported  by  scouts  that  wagons  in  large 
numbers  had  been  seen  passing  up  the  river  indicated  a  disposition  to  at 
tempt  a  passage.  I  asked  General  Pope  how  far  he  had  scouts  up  the  river; 
he  answered  15  or  20  miles.  I  asked  if  this  was  far  enough;  he  said  he 
thought  it  was.  I  then  asked  what  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  going 
even  as  far  as  the  Shenandoah  valley,  crossing  by  Manassas  or  other  gaps, 
and  cutting  our  communications  in  the  rear.  He  said  there  was  no  danger. 
I  felt  somewhat  reassured,  and  returned  to  Manassas.  That  same  evening 
the  train  which  followed  me  was  fired  into  at  Catlelt's.  As  the  wires  were 
not  cut,  I  immediately  telegraphed  the  fact  to  General  Pope  in  the  follow 
ing  words: 

AUGUST  22,  1862. 

Conductor  of  train  No.  6,  from  Catlett's,  just  in,  reports  train  fired  into  by 
rebels  at  Catlett's.  He  says  he  Opened  throttle,  ran  through  rebels  at  full 
speed,  and  has  just  arrived.  The  train  hands  laid  down  to  escape  the  bul 
lets.  I  will  hold  trains  here  for  instructions.  I  can  only  explain  the  occur 
rence  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  cavalry  dash.  We  have  2,100  troops  here  in 
cars.  The  fire  was  from  both  sides,  but  most  heavy  from  east  side  of  track. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  POPE. 

And  received  the  following  in  reply : 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Rappahannock  Crossing,  August  22,  1862 — 11.40^>.  m. 
Say  to  Generals  Heintzelman,  Cox,  and  Sturgis,  as  they  come  forward 
with  their  troops,  to  halt  them  at  Warrenton  Junction  or  Cedar  creek,  and 
take  up  a  position  there  against  any  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  Warrenton.  The  enemy  has  succeeded,  in  greatly  superior 
numbers,  in  turning  our  right  in  the  direction  of  Sulphur  Springs  and  War 
renton.  Ask  General  Heintzelman  to  endeavor  to  keep  open  the  railroad  com 
munication  between  Cedar  Run  and  Rappahannock  Station.  I  have  ordered 
a  force  back  to  Catlett's  Station.  Send  forward  the  provision  trains  to-mor 
row  to  this  point. 

JNO.  POPE, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

Question.  Was  much  damage  done  by  the  enemy  during  the  raid  at  Cat 
lett's  ? 

Answer.  Very  little,  although  much  might  have  been  done.  Wagons  had 
been  concentrating  for  several  days  at  that  point,  but  the  enemy  became 
alarmed  and  retired. 

Question.  Was  this  raid  followed  by  any  other  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Not  for  two  or  three  days.  The  same  evening  General  Kearney 
arrived  at  Burke's  Station.  I  sent  for  him  to  come  to  the  telegraph  office, 
and,  after  consultation  on  the  position  of  affairs,  sent  this  telegram  to  Gen 
eral  Pope  : 

BURKE'S,  August,  23,  1862—1  a.  m. 

After  consultation  with  General  Kearney,  I  have  ordered  one  regiment  to 
be  sent  to  Catlett's  immediately,  with  a  small  engine,  one  flat  car,  and  fifty 
men  in  advance.  *  The  other  troops  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  POPE. 
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Question.  Did  you  continue  to  forward  troops,  and  how  many  each  day  ? 

Answer.  Troops  were  forwarded  by  rail  for  several  days,  but  how  many 
each  day  I  cannot  now  ascertain.  There  were  many  delays  and  much  diffi 
culty  in  managing  the  transportation,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  large  num 
ber  of  cars  and  engines  were  held  at  the  south  end  of  the  line  bjr  orders  of 
the  general  in  command,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  telegram  : 

RAPPAHANNOCK  CORPS,  August  20,  1862. 

I  wish  a  train  of  twenty  cars,  for  Subsistence,  to  be  kept  constantly 
at  the  order  of  E.  G.  Beckwith,  chief  of  commissary  at  the  headquarters. 
This  train  is  required  to  keep  the  troops  supplied  with  rations,  as  I  am  about 
to  send  back  all  my  wagons  and  wish  no  depot.  I  wish  you  would  see  that 
this  train  runs  regularly  according  to  its  orders,  as  we  depend  upon  it  for 
the  daily  bread  of  this  command.  I  desire  also  that  you  send  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  to  be  switched  off  on  the  side  tracks 
either  at  Catlett's  or  Warrenton  Junction,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  I 
can  carry  off  all  the  baggage  and  material  of  this  army  by  railroad  at  the 
shortest  notice.  I  shall  have  no  wagons  left  here  for  that  purpose.  Inform 
General  Halleck  whether  you  station  the  trains  at  Catlett's  or  Warrenton 
Junction. 

JOHN  POPE, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Colonel  HERMAN  HAUPT, 

Superintendent  of  Railroads,  Alexandria. 

I  also  sent  the  following  telegram  to  General  Halleck  : 

AUGUST  20,  1862. 

I  have  ordered  the  siding  at  Rappahannock  to  be  immediately  extended 
to  hold  twenty  cars  of  commissary  stores.  Twenty  cars  more  will  be  kept 
back  at  next  station,  to  replace  the  first  when  empty.  Stores  not  immedi 
ately  required  I  have  sent  and  am  sending  to  Manassas.  To-morrow  morn 
ing  sixty  empty  cars  will  be  at  Warrenton  Junction,  to  use  in  case  of  neces 
sity.  If  you  intend  to  order  Sturgis's  command  forward,  please  let  me 
know,  as  there  may  be  some  trouble  in  arranging  transportation.  All  our 
power  may  be  at  this,  the  south,  end. 

H.  HAUHT. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  20,  1862. 

I  am  sending  to  Manassas  to-night  all  cars  loaded  with  stores  not  imme 
diately  required.  We  will  have  sixty  cars  sent  to  Warrenton  Junction  to 
morrow.  Forage  has  all  been  sent  forward;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
you  will  want  more,  I  have  ordered  a  part  of  the  sixty  cars  to  be  loaded  with 
forage.  I  have  informed  General  Halleck  that  sixty  cars  will  be  at  Warren 
ton  Junction  to-morrow  for  use  in  case  of  need.  You  will  understand  that  this 
will  concentrate  our  power  at  this  end,  and  we  will  be  short  at  Alexandria 
if  troops  are  to  be  forwarded. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  POPE. 

On  the  22d  of  August  troops  began  to  arrive  at  Alexandria  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  when  the  following  telegrams  were  received  and  sent: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  August  22,  1862. 
Troops  will  be  arriving  to-day  or  to-morrow  for   the  line  of  the  Rappa- 
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hannock.     Probably  in  the  next  forty-eight  (48)  hours  from  (10)  to  fifteen 
thousand,  (15,000.) 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Colonel  H.  HAUPT. 

WASHINGTON,  August  22,  1862. 

If  you  cannot  move  the  trains  beyond  Catlctt's  Station,  land  all  the  troops 
at  that  place,  and  keep  your  rolling  stock  this  side  and  out  of  danger.  Expect 
large  arrivals  at  Alexandria  to-morrow,  and  make  preparations  to  take  them 
forward  to  General  Pope. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Colonel  H.  HAUPT. 

AUGUST  22,  1862. 

What  you  order  in  regard  to  subsistence  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
my  directions.  What  is  needed  for  subsistence  must  take  precedence  of 
everything  else;  but  no  accumulation  of  stores  in  front  to  be  permitted. 

H.  HAUPT. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Eappahannock  Crossing — 10.30  p.  m. 

Push  forward  the  troops  to  Catlett's  at  daybreak  in  the  morning.     Halt 
all  troops  coming  up  at  Catlett's.     Keep  the  road  open. 
By  command  of  Major  General  Pope. 

GEO.  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

AUGUST  23,  1862. 

The  number  of  troops  now  sent  forward  is  6,600;  1,500  more  now  marching 
up,  and  transportation  ready  for  them.  After  repeated  attempts  for  hours  to 
get  answers,  I  learn  that  the  track  is  clear,  the  bridges  safe,  and  that  six 
engines  and  trains  are  now  ready  to  return  to  Alexandria.  There  must  have 
been  great  delay  somewhere.  Please  order  some  competent  officer  to  see  that 
the  cars  are  unloaded  and  returned.  There  will  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  on 
our  part  so  long  as  we  can  hold  out.  Shall  the  place  of  unloading  be  War- 
renton  or  Catlett's  for  the  remainder  ?  Nine  trains  will  be  returned  in  three 
hours,  if  no  accident  occurs. 

H.  HAUPT. 

General  POPE. 

Question.  Had  you  frequent  communication  with  General  Halleck  during 
these  movements,  and  did  he  assume  any  responsibility  in  giving  you 
instructions  ? 

Answer.  I  was  in  daily  communication  with  General  Halleck,  and  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  prompt  attention  and  co-operation.  Frequently 
I  could  get  no  replies  from  General  Pope  for  many  hours,  in  which  case  I 
would,  when  information  was  required,  ask  it  of  General  Halleck;  and  in  no 
case  did  he  manifest  any  indisposition  to  reply  promptly  and  to  the  point. 

The  following  telegrams  will  give  information  on  this  subject: 

AUGUST  24,  1862. 

As  I  receive  no  answers  to  telegrams  from  General  Pope,  I  wish  to  ask  if 
all  the  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  Warrenton  Junction.  Is  not  Catlett's  prefer- 
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able  ?  The  shorter  the  distance,  the  less  will  be  the  time  required  to  unload 
and  return  the  cars.  The  number  of  trains  is  so  large  that  Manassas  is  the 
only  place  at  which  they  can  be  passed.  We  have  advices  of  ten  trains  now 
returning;  but  none  are  in  yet.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  we  can  return  10,000 
men.  We  are  just  starting  1,000  men  (36th  Ohio)  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  cars. 
I  suppose  it  is  your  wish  that  commands  should  go  as  much  as  possible 
together.  Have  you  directed  that  Sturgis's  command  should  take  precedence 
of  all  others  ?  It  is  so  stated;  but  the  orders  shquld  be  sent  to  me.  The 
agent  at  Manassas  reports  that  it  is  expected  that  an  attack  will  be  made 
on  that  place  to-night  by  a  strong  cavalry  force.  I  report  the  statement,  but 
attach  no  importance  to  it.  I  do  not  learri  that  it  rests  on  any  good  founda 
tion.  A  note  from  General  Sturgis  has  just  been  received.  He  says  you 
gave  peremptory  orders  that  he  should  be  sent  after  Kearney,  and  before 
Hooker.  Part  of  Hooker's  division  has  gone.  Shall  I  send  Sturgis  ahead 
of  the  balance  of  Hooker's,  and  ahead  of  Kearney's  batteries  ?  Whatever 
you  direct  will  be  carried  out.  In  the  absence  of  instructions,  we  will  finish 
Hooker  and  Kearney  before  commencing  on  Sturgis.  We  can  get  all  away 
to-morrow  morning,  if  no  accident  occurs. 

H.  IIAUPT. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  August  25,  1862—10.40. 

When  you  cannot  get  orders  from  General  Pope,  land  the  troops  where 
you  deem  most  convenient,  but  as  near  to  General  Pope's  army  as  you  can. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  one  of  the  general  officers,  who  de 
manded  transportation  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  furnished  without  de 
ranging  my  plans  for  transportation,  a  serious  delay  occurred.  I  refused 
transportation  at  this  time  unless  the  orders  came  from  General  Halleck  or 
General  Pope,  in  consequence  of  which  the  officer  in  question  ordered  me  in 
arrest,  and  assumed  military  possession  of  the  road.  In  consequence  of 
this  a  blockade  ensued,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  more  than  24  hours. 
I  appealed  to  General  Halteck,  who  issued  an  order,  and  followed  it  promptly 
by  a  second,  informing  the  officer  who  had  interfered  with  my  management 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  desist  he  would  be  placed  in  arrest.  In  every 
instance  I  have  received  the  most  full  and  prompt  support  from  General 
Halleck,  and  without  such  support  it  is  my  belief  that  the  railroads  could 
not  possibly  have  supplied  the  army. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  August  23,  1862. 

No  military  officers  will  give  any  orders  to  your  subordinates  except 
through  you,  nor  will  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  moving  of  the  trains. 
Your  orders  must  come  from  General  Pope  or  myself,  except  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  the  road,  when  you  will  consult  with  the  commander  of  the  nearest 
forces. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Commander-in-  Chief. 

Colonel  H.  HAUPT,  Super intendant  Railroads. 

AUGUST  24,  1862. 

Your  despatches  enabled  me  to  resume  operations  on  the  road  this  morn 
ing.  The  blockade  consequent  upon  the  interference  continued  half  a  day. 
I  have  commenced  sending  forward  General  Sturgis's  division,  as  General 
Hooker  informed  me  that  all  of  his  troops  had  not  arrived,  arid  he  would  be 
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satisfied  to  get  off  this  evening.  We  expect  during  the  day  and  night  to 
clear  out  all  the  troops  here  except  the  fresh  arrivals  and  take  also  some 
forage  and  stores,  two  trains  of  which  are  now  going  forward.  The  quarter 
master  informs  me  of  the  arrival  of  20,000  more  troops  by  transports,  and 
also  a  lot  by  rail.  Our  capacity  under  favorable  circumstances  is  12,000 
troops  per  day,  but  accidents  arid  detentions  will  greatly  reduce  it.  If  the 
troops  are  to  go  by  rail,  I  should  know  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  go  and 
the  points  of  destination.  Please  direct  that  the  information  be  communi 
cated  to  me,  so  that  I  can  arrange  for  it. 

H.  HAUPT. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  by  General  Pope  in  regard  to  forage  and 
commissary  stores  I  sent  the  following  in  reply. 

AUGUST  25,  1862. 

I  have  not  only  sent  forward  every  car  loaded  with  forage  and  commissary 
stores  that  has  been  delivered  to  us,  but  I  have  gone  personally,  late  at  night, 
to  the  commissary  and  quartermaster,  to  urge  them  to  load  cars  even  beyond 
their  requisitions,  that  there  should  be  no  deficiency.  The  trouble  is  that 
Furguson  has  not  the  grain  to  send.  We  are  this  moment  advised  of  the 
arrival  of  some  in  Washington,  and  our  engine  is  already  there  to  bring  it. 
It  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  transportation.  All  of  Hooker's  com 
mand  did  not  get  off  last  night.  The  number  of  men  was  not  correctly  re 
ported  at  this  office,  and  the  cars  sent  were  not  fully  loaded.  This  will 
detain  Cox's  command  perhaps  until  evening.  We  will  keep  moving  and 
do  all  we  can. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  POPE. 

This  was  the  last  telegram  sent  to  General  Pope;  soon  after  the  communi 
cations  were  broken,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  telegrams: 

AUGUST  26,  1862. 
The  following  telegram  has  just  been  received  from  Manassas: 

"AUGUST  26,  1862. 

"No.  6  train,  engine  Secretary,  was  fired  into  by  a  party  of  secesh  cav 
alry,  some  say  about  500  strong.  Ties  were  piled  on  track,  but  engineer 
took  good  run  at  them,  and  scattered  them  from  track.  Engine  well  riddled 
by  bullets. 

"McCRICKETT." 

The  engine  Secretary  was  being  followed  by  four  other  trains,  which  are 
in  great  danger,  as  there  is  no  communication — the  wire  is  cut  between 
Manassas  and  Warrenton.  We  have  transportation  for  1,200  men;  this 
number  might  be  sent  to  Manassas  to  protect  the  road  while  we  repair  it. 
I  suppose  the  bridge  at  Bristow  will  be  destroyed. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  26,  1862—8.50  a.  m. 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  for  1,200  men  some  other  trains  are 
coming  and  are  this  side  of  Manassas;  we  may  have,  in  a  few  hours,  trans 
portation  for  3,000  or  4,000  men.  They  can  be  advanced  as  far  as  possible, 
then  march  forward.  I  am  just  informed  that  the  four  trains  following  the 
Secretary  are  captured,  and  that  the  rebels  are  approaching  Manassas  with 
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artillery.  These  may  be  exaggerations,  but  the  operator  and  agent  are 
leaving  and  prompt  action  is  required.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  portion  of 
our  forces  did  not  march.  I  wait  instructions. 

H.  HAUPT. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  26,  1862. 

Operator  at  Manassas  says:  "I  am  off  now,  sure."  I  directed  the  agent 
to  run  the  two  engines  at  Manassas  forward,  wait  until  the  last  moment,  and 
then  escape  on  the  engine  if  a  real  necessity  existed.  Operator  had  just 
commenced  message  to  headquarters  of  General  Pope  when  wire  was  cut. 
It  is  clear  now  that  the  railroad  can  be  relied  upon  only  for  supplies;  no 
more  troops  can  be  forwarded.  By  marching  they  will  protect  communica 
tions;  in  cars  they  are  helpless.  Our  capacity  by  this  raid  will  be  much 
reduced. 

H.  HAUPT. 

General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  26,  1862. 

Two  soldiers  just  arrived  from  Manassas  at  Fairfax  report  bridges  all 
right  between  these  points.  Good;  very  good  so  far.  This  was  my  greatest 
source  of  anxiety. 

HAUPT. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  August  26,  1862—9.25. 

General  Smith,  General  Slocum,  General  Sturgis,  or  any  other  general 
officer  you  can  find,  will  immediately  send  all  the  men  you  can  transport  to 
Bristoe  bridge  or  Manassas  Junction.  Show  this  order. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Colonel  H.  HAUPT. 

I  have  been  on  the  search  for  some  general  officer,  but  can  find  none. 
Cox  is  in  Washington;  Sturgis  is  in  the  field;  Smith  I  could  learn  nothing 
about.  I  have  found  Colonels  Scammon  and  White,  of  Cox's  command,  who 
will  be  ready  in  an  hour.  I  will  now  go  to  other  camps  and  endeavor  to 
drum  up  more.  The  engine  Secretary,  two  miles  this  side  of  Bull  Run 
bridge,  ran  into  the  end  of  another  train,  doing  severe  damage;  the  track  is 
blocked.  I  will  send  out  3,000  or  4,000  troops,  but  they  can  do  no  more 
to-night  than  hold  Bull  Run  bridge.  The  damage  at  Manassas  cannot  now 
be  helped;  whatever  it  is  has  been  already  done. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  27,  1862 — 1.10  a.  m. 

I  found  General  Hancock  in  his  camp.  He  will  send  1,500  of  bis  com 
mand,  and  1,500  of  Cox's  command  will  go  forward  immediately.  I  have 
recommended  that  500  men  be  left  at  Bull  Run,  and  the  remainder  go  for 
ward  to  Manassas  and  await  orders.  A  wrecking  and  construction  train 
will  proceed,  at  the  same  time,  to  clear  track  and  repair  damages.  Should 
not  orders  be  given  to  move  forward  forces  to  Manassas  to-morrow  ? 

H.  HAUPT. 
General  HALLECK. 

ALEXANDRIA,  August  26, 1862 — 11J  p.  m. 

SIR  :  I  have  just  received  your  despatch  addressed  to  "  Generals  Smith* 
Slocum,  Sturgis,  or  any  other  general  officer  you  can  find,  and  being  senior 
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officer  here  will  send  forward  all  the  infantry  that  the  railroad  can  furnish 
transportation  for,  and  as  much  artillery  as  can  be  moved  to  the  point  or 
points  designated.  Colonel  Haupt  has  requested  a  force  to  protect  the 
bridges  at  Bull  Run,  which  I  will  furnish  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  you. 

W.  S.  HANCOCK, 

Brigadier  General  Commanding  Qth  Army  Corps. 
General  HALLECK, 

War  Department.  *  r\r 

AUGUST  27,  1862. 

I  have  been  using  incessant  exertions  all  night  to  get  the  3,000  troops  off, 
but  the  last  did  not  leave  until  daylight;  there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition 
to  use  up  tire  night  before  getting  to  the  scene  of  action;  3,000  men,  with 
abundance  of  amunition,  have  gone  forward.  Information  from  Fairfax,  during 
the  night,  stated  that  two  pieces  of  one  of  our  batteries  were  taken  at  Manas- 
sas,  our  men  cut  up,  number  not  stated.  They  were  surrounded,  one  man 
escaping  wounded  to  Fairfax.  The  enemy  had  scouts  out  in  every  direc 
tion;  a  party  appeared  to  be  moving  down  towards  Union  Mills,  where  our 
track  is  blocked.  If  so,  Bull  Run  bridge  may  be  destroyed.  I  give  the 
information  as  I  received  it.  As  intelligence  comes  in,  I  will  transmit  it 
to  you. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  27,  1862. 

I  ordered  troop  trains  to  proceed  to  Union  Mills,  4  miles  north  of  Manas- 
sas,  where  collision  occurred;  then  march  troops  to  Bull  Run;  leave  five- 
hundred  (500)  men  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  the  balance,  2,500,  to  proceed 
to  Manassas.  The  last  of  the  troop  trains  has  unloaded  at  Union  Mills  and 
returned  to  Fairfax  station,  6  miles;  reports  fighting  2  miles  beyond  Bull 
Run  bridge,  and  coming  in  direction  of  Manassas.  Further  information  as 
soon  as  received. 

H.  HAUPT. 

General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  27, 1862. 

I  venture  this  suggestion:  as  soon  as  the  cars  return  which  carried  troops 
to  Union  Mills,  I  propose  to  load  the  whole  with  subsistence — put  on  top  and 
inside  1,500  or  2,000  more  men,  and  endeavor  by  all  means  to  work  the 
trains  through.  .The  most  serious  matter,  if  true^  is  the  capture  of  some 
pieces  of  our  artillery,  which,  if  turned  against  our  trains,  would  render  an 
advance  impossible.  I  am  told  that  a  battery  left  here  yesterday,  and 
should,  this  morning,  be  near  Manassas,  but  I  fear  it  has  no  infantry  sup 
port.  I  am  not  advised  of  any  movements  but  those  made  under  my  direc 
tion  by  rail. 

Do  you  approve  of  my  sending  forward  the  subsistence  trains  in  the  man 
ner  proposed  ?  if  so,  please  answer.  I  would  suggest  that  artillery,  with  a 
good  infantry  support,  be  sent  forward  immediately.  I  propose  this  plan: 
load  a  battery  or  part  of  a  battery  on  cars,  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  in 
fantry  support;  let  this  precede  the  supply  trains  to  some  point  where  the 
battery  can  be  unloaded,  and  advanced  by  common  road  to  Manassas,  to  ro- 
capture,  if  possible,  the  pieces  taken,  and  prevent  them  from  being  used 
against  the  train.  I  have  a  strong  force,  one  wrecking  and  one  construction 
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train  now  on  the  ground,  with  very  efficient  men.     The  track  will  be  cleared 
and  reconstructed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  so  as  to  advance  trains. 

HAUPT. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

The  reply  of  General  Halleck  was  in  these  words  : 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

August  27,  1862. — 10.50  o'clock,  a  m. 

If  you  can  see  General  McClellan,  consult  him;  if  not  go  ahead  as  you 
propose. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Generol-in-  Chief. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  received  that  General  McClellan  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria.  I  immediately  went  in  search  of  him,  and  by 
taking  a  boat  and  rowing  from  one  transport  to  another  I  succeeded  in 
finding  him.  He  received  me  very  cordially;  and  upon  reading  the  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  came  on  shore  immediately,  and  proceeded  to  my 
quarters,  where  we  remained  in  consultation  for  several  hours.  While  here 
I  communicated  to  him  the  information  that  General  Taylor  had  made  aii 
attack  upon  a  force  of  the  enemy  at  Manassas — had  suffered  a  repulse  and 
was  wounded;  that  Colonel  Scammon  was  holding  Bull  Run  bridge  with  a 
force  of  1,500  men. 

Question.  What  action  did  General  McClellan  take  upon  the  information 
which  you  communicated  ? 

Answer.  He  decided  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  send  an  expedition  to 
re-enforce  the  command  of  Colonel  Scammon  until  he  could  get  further  infor 
mation  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Did  you  recommend  that  the  command  should  be  re-enforced  ? 

Answer.  I  was  very  anxious  ,that  it  should  either  be  re-enforced  or  re 
lieved.  I  wished  also  to  bring1  off  the  remainder  of  General  Taylor's  com 
mand,  and,  if  I  had  not  found  General  McClellan,  would  certainly  have  sent 
out  a  force  that  afternoon. 

Question.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  movement  could  have  been 
made  successfully? 

Answer.  1  thought  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  some  risk, 
and  as  General  McClellan  did  not  seem  willing  to  send  a  force  for  the 
the  reasons  assigned,  I  determined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making 
a  reconnoissance  on  the  following  morning,  unless  positively  forbidden.  I 
accordingly  sent  to  General  McClellan  the  following  telegram: 

AUGUST  27,  1862. 

I  propose  to  start  at  4  o'clock,  precisely,  a  wrecking  and  construction 
train  bound  for  Bull  Run,  also  a  forage  train  and  a  subsistence  train.  It  is 
perhaps  proper  that  200  good  skirmishers  should  be  sent  with  the  trains, 
who  should  be  at  the  depot  at  Alexandria  before  4  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 
General  Pope  will  be  notified  by  courier  to-night  to  have  his  wagons  ready 
at  Sangster's  Station  by  daylight  to-morrow.  If  the  troops  are  not  here  by 
4  a.  m.  we  propose  to  go  ahead  without  them. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 

No  reply  having  been  received  within  the  time  designated,  I  sent  out  the 
train.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  commendation  of  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  railway  employes  and  of  the  telegraph  operators,  who,  with 
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a  full  understanding  that  the  service  was  very  hazardous,  volunteered  for  the 
occasion.  The  operators  requested  that  I  would  obtain  permission  of 
Colonel  Stoyer,  so  that  if  captured  or  shot  they  or  their  representatives 
would  not  be  deprived  of  pay  in  consequence  of  going  without  leave.  The 
permission  asked  was  promptly  granted,  and  they  proceeded  with  instruc 
tions  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  bushes,  send  out  scouts,  make  connexion 
with  the  wire,  and  report  all  that  they  saw  or  heard.  Nearly  all  the  infor 
mation  given  to  the  department  at  Washington  for  the  remaining  days  of 
the  fight  was  received  through  this  channel.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  I  had  ordered  an  engine  and  some  cars  to  proceed  from  Burke's  Station 
to  Fairfax  to  bring  off  the  wounded,  but  it  was  fired  into  and  compelled 
to  return  ;  this  train  was  unaccompanied  by  the  military.  This  day  Bull 
Eun  bridge. was  burned,  and  the  forces  guarding  it  forced  to  retire,  as  the 
following  telegrams  will  show  : 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  August  27,  1862. 

Is  the  railroad  bridge  over  Bull  Run  destroyed  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

AUGUST  27,  1862. 

Intelligence  received  within  twenty  minutes  informs  me  that  the  enemy 
are  advancing,  and  have  crossed  Bull  Run  bridge.  If  it  is  not  destroyed  it 
probably  will  be.  The  forces  sent  by  us  last  night  held  it  until  that  time. 

H.  HAUPT. 

A.  LINCOLN,  President. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  August  27,  1862. 

What  became  of  our  forces  which  held  the  bridge  till  twenty  minutes 
ago,  as  you  say  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

4  N. 

AUGUST  27,  1862. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  the  llth  Ohio  held  the  bridge  for  a  long 
time  and  that  it  is  now  retreating. 

H.  HAUPT, 
A.  LINCOLN,  President. 

BURKE'S,  August  27,  1862. 

Engine  "Dover"  here  waiting:  cannot  get  to  Fairfax;  was  fired  into  one 
and  a  half  or  two  miles  west  of  here  by  cavalry  or  band  of  guerillas. 

McCRICKETT. 
J.  H.  DEVRIEUX,  Superintendent. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

Having  had  no  instructions  since  the  telegram  from  you  yesterday  morn 
ing  directing  me  to  consult  with  General  McClellan,  and  having  had  no 
word  from  General  McClellan  since  my  interview  with  him  last  night,  I  went 
this  morning  to  camp  and  made  some  suggestions  to  Generals  Franklin  and 
Hancock,  which,  having  been  approved,  are  now  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  following  instructions  to  the  conductor  will  give  you  particulars: 

"  To  Conductor  Strein. — The  expedition  for   railroad  reconnoissance  this 
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morning;,  so  far  as  concerns  the  advance  or  return  of  the  train  and  rate  of 
speed,  will  be  under  direction  of  the  officer  in  command  of  skirmishers.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  train  proceed  at  the  usual  speed  to  a  point  near 
Burke's  Station,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  run  too  fast,  as  the  cars  will 
be  in  advance  of  the  engine.  Beyond  Burke's  the  train  will  proceed  with 
great  caution,  the  skirmishers  advanced  on  both  sides,  and  particularly  in 
the  woods.  The  officer  in  charge,  or  some  other  detailed  for  that  purpose, 
to  signal  the  conductor  as  to  the  movement  of  the  train.  Proceed  in  this 
way,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Bull  Run  bridge,  ascertain  its  condition,  and  also 
the  position  and  condition  of  Colonel  Scammon's  force.  If  an  enemy  be 
found  iii  superior  numbers,  retire  and  telegraph  the  fact.  If  no  enemy  be 
found  when  Bull  Run  is  reached,  and  the  bridge  is  safe,  proceed,  at  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  officer,  to  Manassas,  and  ascertain  condition  of  property. 
Report  every  observation  of  importance  by  telegraph.  An  operator  will  be 
sent  with  the  expedition,  and  also  men  to  repair  the  line. 

"  H.  HAUPT, 
"  Col.  and  Chief  of  Construction  and  Transportation  Army  of  Va" 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Chandler  will  co-operate  with  the  conductor  in  carry 
ing  out  the  within  instructions. 

WM.  J.  SMITH, 

Major  General  Commanding  Division. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 
Have  you  heard  anything  since  I  saw  you  last  night  ? 

McCLELLAN. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

I  have  just  sent  a  messenger  to  you  with  despatches.  We  have  no  intel 
ligence  from  the  front,  except  through  General  Slough,  that  a  company, 
(company  A,  IGth  Virginia,)  acting  as  guards  on  the  road,  have  been  cap 
tured. 

HAUPT. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

I  have  brought  back  Colonel  Scainmon;  am  getting  him  something  to  eat. 
He  can  communicate  important  intelligence  as  to  the  numbers  and  position 
of  the  enemy.  He  is  at  my  quarters,  near  my  office,  where  an  interview  will 
be  quiet  and  undisturbed.  He  can  see  you  in  half  an  hour,  or  at  your  con 
venience. 

HAUPT. 
General  MCCLELLAN. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  Scammon  is 
safe,  and  has  returned  to  Alexandria.  I  went  out  on  an  engine  to  meet 
him  and  bring  him  in.  He  held  Bull  Run  bridge  a  long  time  against  a  very 
superior  force,  retired  at  last  in  perfect  order,  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  surround  him,  and  brought  off  his  whole  command  with  but  little  loss. 
I  have  advised  General  McClellan  of  his  presence.  He  has  important  intel 
ligence  to  communicate. 

The  rebel  forces  at  Manassas  were  large,  and  several  of  their  best  gene 
rals  were  in  command.  I  have  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  of  200  sharp 
shooters  by  rail,  with  operators  and  wire  to  repair  telegraph,  make  commu 
nication,  and  report  observations. 

II.  HAUPT. 

President  LINCOLN. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
August  28,  1862—2.40  p.  m. 

Yours  received.  How  do  you  learn  that  the  rebel  forces  at  Manassas  are 
large,  and  commanded  by  several  of  their  best  generals? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

One  of  Colonel  Scammon's  surgeons  was  captured  and  released.  He  com 
municated  the  information.  One  of  our  firemen  was  captured  and  escaped. 
He  confirms  it,  and  gives  important  details.  General  McClellan  has  just 
seen  him;  also  Colonel  Scammon. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President  LINCOLN. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

Bridge  across  Pohick,  one  mile  west  of  Burke's  station,  and  fourteen  from 
Alexandria,  is  destroyed.  Reconnoitering  party  could  proceed  no  further. 
A  fireman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  and  escaped,  says  that 
Bull  Run  bridge  was  set  on  fire  yesterday  afternoon.  He  saw  it  on  fire  as 
he  was  making  off  through  the  bushes  from  Bull  Run,  and  soon  after  heard 
it  fall.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  army  of  Virginia  can  receive  no  more 
supplies  by  rail  at  present,  and  must  flank  the  enemy  by  a  movement  to  the 
east,  cut  its  way  through,  or  be  lost. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President  LINCOLN,  Major  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

One  of  our  men,  who  is  just  in,  left  Bristow  yesterday  noon,  says 
our  carpenters  had  nearly  finished  repairing  Kettle  Run  bridge.  A  large 
number  of  cars,  with  four  engines,  were  the  other  side  of  Kettle  Run  bridge 
ready  to  come  over  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  the  engines  (the  one  in  ad 
vance)  had  twelve  cars  of  ammunition,  and  more  behind.  After  the  comple 
tion  of  Kettle  Run  the  trains  can  advance  to  Bristow.  They  are  probably 
there  now.  This  intelligence  is  extremely  gratifying.  I  learn,  too,  that 
Broad  Run  bridge  has  been  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  cutting  oif  the 
legs  of  all  the  trestles.  The  rebels  could  not  have  done  mischief  in  a  way 
that  would  render  it  more  easy  and  expeditious  for  us  to  repair  the  damage. 
A  very  few  hours  should  make  Broad  Run  passable,  and  then  Bull  Run  will 
remain  the  only  obstacle. 

HAUPT. 

President  LINCOLN,  General  HALLECK. 

AUGUST  28,  1862. 

I  wish  an  operator  to  keep  in  the  advance  under  Moore.  Let  soldiers  go 
out  as  scouts  and  report  constantly  all  that  they  hear  and  see.  Tell  Moore 
this  much.  Pleased  to  hear  from  you.  HAUPT. 

CONWAY. 


BURKE'S,  August  28,  1862. 
Pohick,  one  mile  west,  is  destrc 
lumber  here  to  repair  it. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 


JLJV  4V 

Bridge  across  Pohick,  one  mile  west,  is  destroyed.      The  clear  span  is  24 
feet;  we  have  no  lumber  here  to  repair  it.  J.  J.  MOORE. 
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If  3^011  can  reconstruct  the  bridge  so  as  to  pass  over  the  train,  reach  Fair 
fax,  and  bring  off  the  wounded  before  night,  do  so;  if  not,  return  immedi 
ately.  Bull  Run  bridge  is  burned,  and  the  enemy  had  20,000  men  in  and 
about  Manassas  last  night.  At  least  one  of  the  bridges  beyond  Fairfax  is 
destroyed,  perhaps  others.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  can  use  the  road 
again  for  some  time,  and  the  army  must  cut  its  way  through. 

HAUPT. 
J.  J.  MOORE,  Burlcets  Station. 

FAIRFAX  STATION,  August  28,  1862. 

Bridge  is  finished  and  train  is  here.  Bull  Run  bridge  and  all  those  be 
tween  Manassas  and  Warrenton  Junction  destroyed.  None  of  the  bridges 
over  Pope's  head  destroyed.  J.  J.  MOORE. 

Colonel  HAUPT. 

You  have  done  yourselves  infinite  credit.  Bring  the  wounded  and  return 
immediately.  How  many  wounded  are  there  ?  Please  answer. 

HAUPT. 
J.  J.  MOORE. 

AUGUST  26,  1862. 

The  train  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  found  a  bridge  of  24  feet  span  destroyed, 
one  mile  beyond  Burke's  Station ;  operator  sent  with  train  made  communi 
cation  and  telegraphed  for  instructions.  I  replied:  "  Reconstruct  the  bridge 
and  proceed,  if  you  can  reach  Fairfax,  and  bring  off  the  wounded  before 
night."  I  have  just  received  the  announcement:  "  We  are  at  Fairfax."  This 
was  done  by  our  railroad  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  20,000  rebels 
were  probably  in  front  of  them.  H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

The  result  of  our  railway  reconnoissance  to-day  was  extremely  gratifying. 
The  construction  corps  reconstructed  the  bridge  across  Pohick.  The  ope 
rators  repaired  telegraph  line,  and  the  wounded  at  Fairfax  were  all  brought 
off  safely.  Important  intelligence  was  obtained  from  a  soldier  who  came 
on  foot  from  Warreuton  Junction.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  the  burn 
ing  of  Bull  Run  bridge  and  of  the  other  bridges  between  Warrenton  Junc 
tion  and  Bull  Run.  He  says  that  Generals  Sigel  and  Hooker  occupy  Ma 
nassas.  From  a  chaplain,  captured  and  released  on  parole,  our  Superin 
tendent  Devereaux  elicited  the  information  that  the  enemy  became  alarmed 
last  night  at  Manassas  and  went  off.  He  saw  General  Lee  to-day  at  Fair 
fax  Court-House,  about  one  o'clock,  who  tookthe  road  towards  Vienna  with 
a  large  force,  accompanied  by  artillery.  I  am  now  sending  the  chaplain  to 
General  McClellan,  also  copy  of  report  of  conductor.  To-morrow  I  have  ar 
ranged  with  General  McClellan  to  send  out  a  strong  reconnoissance  by  rail 
road  to  Bull  Run,  accompanied  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  a  wrecking  and 
construction  corps  to  clear  the  way  and  open  communication  with  Bull  Run, 
where,  if  our  forces  occupy  Manassas,  I  will  endeavor  to  pour  in  supplies 
without  delay  arid  reconstruct  Bull  Run  bridge  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

From  General  McClellan  to  Colonel  Hav.pt. 

ALEXANDRIA,  August  28,  18G2— 10.20. 
MY  DEAR  COLONEL:  Your  note  with  enclosures  is  just  received.    I  am  very 
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glad  you  have  sent  out  the  reconnoissance.     I  hope  to  collect  sufficient 
cavalry  and  artillery  to-day  to  move  at  least  a  portion  of  the  force  to  the 
front.    As  soon  as  I  can  communicate  with  my  camp,  I  will  send  some  order 
lies  to  your  office.     Will  probably  call  myself  on  way  to  camp. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  August  29,  1862. 
What  news  from  direction  of  Manasses  ?     What  generally  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  HAUPT. 

AUGUST  29. 

General  Pope  was  at  Centreville  this  morning  at  6  o'clock;  seemed  to 
be  in  good  spirits.  Hooker  driving  the  enemy  before  him.  McDowell  and 
Sigel  cutting  off  his  retreat;  army  out  of  forage  and  subsistence;  force  of 
enemy  60,000.  This  is  the  substance  of  information  communicated  by  two 
ambulance  drivers  who  came  from  Centreville,  and  who  also  gave  many 
particulars  confirming  previous  statements.  I  have  ordered  a  train  of  forage 
and  another  of  subsistence  to  be  got  ready  to  start  before  daylight,  ami 
will  notify  General  Pope  to-night  by  courier,  that  he  can  have  wagons  to 
receive  it  at  Sangster's  Station  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President'LiNCOLN  and  General  HALLECK. 

Question.  Were  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  condition  for 
service  when  landed  at  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  The  troops  were  fed  from  the  transports  and  could  have  marched 
to  Manassas  in  one-fourth  the  time  required  to  reach  that  point  by  waiting 
for  transportation;  besides,  if  the  troops  had  marched  they  could  better 
have  supported  each  other.  The  railroad,  with  the  frequent  breaks  from 
rebel  raids,  was  taxed  nearly  to  its  capacity  to  furnish  supplies.  I  believe 
that  if  the  troops,  when  landed  from  the  transports,  had  been  marched 
immrnediately  to  Manassas,  instead  of  waiting  several  days  for  rail  trans 
portation,  they  could  have  rendered  efficient  support  to  General  Pope,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  changed  the  result  of  the  contest  by  giving  us  a 
decisive  victory,  but  I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for  this  delay; 
there  may  have  been  reasons  for  not  moving  which  I  did  not  understand. 

Question.  Has  the  army  in  Virginia  ever  experienced  any  serious  incon 
venience  from  deficiency  of  supplies  since  you  have  had  charge  of  the  rail 
way  department. 

Answer.  My  information  is  that  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of  supplies 
so  far  as  they  were  dependent  upon  railroad  transportation;  there  have 
been,  sometimes,  inconveniences  from  inequality  of  distribution;  some  corps 
having  a  deficiency  and  others  an  excess.  The  sustenance  of  the  horses 
requires  more  transportation  by  rail  than  that  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  army; 
in  fact,  twice  as  much.  The  whole  transportation  for  the  men  and  animals 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  as  much  as  would  be  required  for  500,000 
men  without  animals.  The  country  affords  nothing  to  subsist  upon;  all  the 
supplies  must  be  transported,  and  as  there  is  only  a  single  railroad  to  carry 
it  on,  the  difficulties  of  management  far  transcend  anything  witnessed  on 
ordinary  railroads.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  the  Fredericksburg  railroads,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Devereaux  and  W.  W.  Wright. 

Question.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  by  which  the  railroads  can 
be  operated  more  economically  ?  Could  they  be  operated  by  contract  ? 
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Answer.  A  proposition  of  this  nature  from  certain  parties  was  made,  and 
referred  to  me  from  the  War  Department  for  an  opinion,  which  was  given 
in  very  decided  terms  against  the  arrangement.  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
vsaving  could  be  made  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  The  prompt 
supply  of  the  army  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  endangered  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars,  or  of  allowing  contractors  to  make  a  profit. 
The  system  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  expansions  and  contractions,  and 
a  sufficient  force  of  employe's  must  be  retained  to  provide  for  unexpected 
demands.  Even  with  this  disadvantage,  1  think  the  military  railroads  in 
Virginia  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  private  roads  in  economy  of 
operation,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business. 

Question.  How  do  {,he  expenses  of  the  military  railroads  in  Virginia  com 
pare  with  those  of  the  west  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  source  from  which  information  in  reference  to  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  military  railroads  in  the  west  can  be 
obtained.  No  reports  are  made  to  any  bureau  in  Washington;  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  officers  in  charge,  the 
amount  of  rolling  stock,  the  prices  paid,  the  salaries  of  employees,  or  any 
other  information  concerning  them.  I  represented  to  General  Halleck,  at 
one  time,  the  importance  of  establishing  such  a  bureau,  and  he  appeared  to 
approve  of  the  suggestion,  arid  went  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
subject,  but  nothing  was  done.  General  Halleck  said  the  Secretary  was 
too  much  engaged  to  give  it  his  attention. 

Question.  Is  the  water  transportation  on  the  Potomac  in  any  way  under 
your  supervision  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not. 

Question.  Could  airy  improvements  lie  made  or  economies  effected  in  the 
water  transportation,  as  far  as  your  observation  extends  ? 

Answer.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief — in  fact,  I  am  quite  sure — that  a  great 
saving  of  expense  and  an  increase  of  efficiency  could  be  secured  by  load 
ing  the  cars  at  Alexandria  and  Washington,  at  the  permanent  depots,  run 
ning  them  on  iloats,  towing  them  to  Aquia  creek,  and  sending  them  to  their 
destination  without  change  of  bulk.  This  plan  is  entirely  practicable;  there 
cannot  be  a  valid  objection  to  it,  and  if  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  it 
would  have  saved  the  necessity  of  the  large  warehouses  at  Aquia  creek, 
the  services  of  several  hundred  employe's  to  load  and  unload,  and  would 
have  permitted  most  of  the  transports  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Question.  You  stated  that  when  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  reconstruc 
tion  of  the  railroads,  you  declined  to  accept  either  rank  or  pay.  Have  you 
not  since  that  time  accepted  a  commission  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  If  the  committee  desire,  I  will  explain  more  fully. 
A  commission  as  brigadier  general  was  sent  to  me  without  solicitation,  for 
meritorious  services  against  the  enemy,  as  therein  stated,  but  I  have  not 
accepted  it,  or  drawn  pay  or  commutation.  Wishing  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expense,  I  have  kept  neither  horses  nor  servants,  and  have  no  staff.  I  have 
not  been  willing  to  accept  office  of  any  kind,  or  even  a  commission.  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  aid  in  crushing  the  rebellion,  but 
must  be  free  to  go  when  I  think  that  I  am  no  longer  needed.  The  pay  is  no 
object.  For  every  dollar  of  pay  I  would  receive  here,  I  have  probably  sacri 
ficed  twenty  by  coming  here.  I  have  been  for  some  years  connected  with 
an  important  public  enterprise  in  Massachusetts,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  my  absence  to  injure  me  greatly  in  property  and  in  reputation. 
When  I  can  be  spared  from  the  army,  I  must  go  back  to  repair,  if  possible, 
the  damage  1  have  sustained,  and  defend  myself  against  unscrupulous 
enemies,  one  of  whom  now  occupies  the  highest  official  position  in  that 
State,  and  who,  while  attempting  to  injure  me  in  official  communications, 
Rep.  Com.  108 25 
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has  used  the  power  and  influence  of  his  position  to  prevent  any  reply  or 
explanation  in  self-defence.  The  formal  acceptance  of  a  general's  commis 
sion  is  unnecessary  ;  it  would  render  me  less  independent,  and  less  free  to 
act  and  speak,  if  the  public  interest  required  incompetency  or  dishonesty  in 
official  positions  to  be  exposed.  Its  only  use  is  to  command  respect  and 
obedience  from  inferior  officers,  who,  proud  of  their  military  rank,  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  civilians  who  manage  the  railroads,  and  by  attempting 
to  interfere,  throw  the  business  of  the  lines  into  confusion.  To  prevent  this, 
rank  is  necessary  ;  but  the  present  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
railroad  department  is  now  well  organized  and  efficient,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  geueral-in-chief,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  War  Department,  are  satisfied  with  the  present  manage 
ment.  I  consider  myself  only  a  temporary  attach^  to  the  War  Department — 
a  sort  of  appendage — seeking  to  be  useful  rather  than  ornamental,  to  aid  in 
any  way  in  which  I  can  render  service,  and  intending  to  retire  when  the 
necessity  for  continuance  ceases  to  exist. 


WASHINGTON,  February  25,  1863. 
General  JOHN  G.  BARNARD  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  connected  with  either  army  in  the  field  at  present  ;  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington.  I  was  relieved  from  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  on  its  leaving  the  James  river,  and  was  ordered  here, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  arid  fortifications  here.  1  remained 
thus  in  charge  until  superseded  by  officers  higher  in  rank  ;  since  which  time 
I  have  had  charge  of  the  fortifications. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  until  it  left  James 
river  ?  If  so,  in  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.  I  was  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  chief  of  engineers,  from 
its  organization  to  the  period  of  its  leaving  James  river. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  any  council  of  war,  or  any  consultation, 
as  to  what  movement  should  be  made  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  before  it 
left  the  position  which  it  held  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861  and  1862  ? 

Answer.  I  was  present  at  two  councils,  held  at  separate  times.  At  one 
of  them,  previous  to  the  enemy  leaving  Manassas,  the  choice  of  a  line  of 
operations  was  brought  up.  I  was  present  at  another,  after  the  enemy  had 
left  Manassas,  of  the  four  corps  commanders  at  Fairfax  Court- House.  Al 
though  my  opinion  was  asked,  and  I  had  something  to  say,  I  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  official  member  of  that  council.  In  the  first  council  I  voted 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  transpired  at  that  first 
council  while  the  enemy  was  still  in  possession  of  Manassas,  what  the  object 
of  it  was,  and  what  were  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  ? 

Answer.  I  made  no  note  of  it  at  the  time.  There  were  one  or  two  meet 
ings  of  officers  at  headquarters  about  that  time,  but  my  memory  is  not  clear 
as  to  the  particulars  concerning  each.  The  first  meeting  we  had  was  in  re 
lation  to  driving  the  enemy  from  his  batteries,  preliminary  to  a  general 
movement  of  the  army.  In  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  army,  I  cannot 
state  the  order  and  connexion  exactly.  The  question  was  whether  we  should 
move  directly  against  the  enemy  in  our  front  here,  or  make  a  movement 
down  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  The  character  of  the  campaign,  as  I  recol- 
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lect,  was  not  before  the  board.     The  question  was   between  operating  here 
or  down  below  somewhere. 

Question.  Can  YOU  tell  us  about  what  time  that  council  was  held,  and  of 
whom  it  was  composed  ? 

Answer.  I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  regret  that  I  did  not  make 
full  notes  of  that  council.  It  was,  I  think,  somewhere  between  the  1st  and 
the  8th  of  March  that  it  was  held  ;  and  I  think  (though  I  will  not  be  posi 
tive  that  I  state  all  the  names  correctly)  that  the  members  of  that  council 
were  Generals  McDowell,  Sumncr,  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  Franklin,  Fitz-John 
Porter,  Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  N'egley,  (for  General  Hooker,)  Andrew 
Porter,  (provost  marshal,)  and  myself. 

Question.  What  were  the  several  propositions  discussed,  and  what  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  by  the  council  ? 

Answer.  There  were  several  discussions  going  on  at  that  time  on  different 
points.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  order  and1  connexion  of  them.  My  recol 
lection  is,  that  to  this  board  was  submitted  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  move  by  land  directly  upon  the  enemy  in  our  front  or  adopt  a 
line  of  operations  by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  I  do  not  think 
the  particular  line  of  operations  afterwards  adopted  was  then  indicated. 
Some  three  months  before  that  time  General  McClellan  mentioned  to  me 
a  proposition  to  move  the  army  down  arid  land  at  Urbana.  on  the  Ixappa- 
harmock,  and  march  thence  directly  upon  Richmond.  I  do  not  now  recollect 
whether  the  proposition  was  defined  in  that  way,  by  lauding  at  that  partic 
ular  place,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  general  proposition.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  the  particular  point  of  landing  was  specified,  and  I  understood  it  in 
that  point  of  view.  At  the  time  of  the  council  it  was  decided  by  a  vote 
of  eight  to  four  to  change  the  line  of  operations  from  here  to  the  Lower 
Chesapeake.  Those  who  voted  for  that  proposition  were,  I  think,  Generals 
Franklin,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Andrew  Porter,  Negley,  Smith,  McCall,  Keyes, 
and  Blenker.  General  Keyes  voted  with  some  qualification  ;  I  do  not  now 
recollect  precisely  what  it  was.  Those  who  voted  against  the  proposition 
were  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  myself. 

Question.  Was  the  movement  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake  to  be  made  by  way 
of  Annapolis  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was.  The  first  idea  was  to  clear  out  the  batteries 
upon  the  Potomac  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  the  movement,  and  a  council 
was  convened  in  reference  to  operations  upon  those  batteries;  and  it  is  be 
tween  those  two  councils  that  I  have  got  tilings  somewhat  mixed  up  in  my 
memory.  I  think,  however,  the  final  result  arrived  at  was  to  send  the  army 
by  way  of  Annapolis. 

Question.  The  movement,  then,  was  to  be  by  land  to  Annapolis,  and  thence 
by  water  in  transports,  leaving  the  enemy's  batteries  untouched  upon  the 
Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  at  one  time  preparations  were  made  for 
assaulting  those  batteries.  Barges  were  collected,  &c.,  arid  about  a  week 
before  these  conferences  commenced,  I  was  sent  down  to  examine;  and  I 
reported  to  General  McClelian  most  decidedly  against  it.  The  undertaking, 
as  proposed,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  rash  one  ;  that  is,  the  one  in  refer 
ence  to  which  I  was  sent  down  to  General  Hooker,  and  of  which  I  made  a 
personal  examination  ;  and  I  reported  to  General  McClellan,  advising  the 
taking  the  batteries  by  a  joint  movement,  the  army  moving  down  by  land 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  conference  that  took  place  was  in  reference  to 
the  necessary  movement  of  the  army  to  take  those  batteries,  and  I  think 
the  final  conclusion  was  that  it  would  require  the  movement  of  pretty  much 
the  whole  army  to  take  them.  It  was  then  decided  that  we  should  move  to 
Annapolis  without  taking  them. 
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Question.  Had  you  ever  made  any  examination  of  those  batteries  before 
that  time — say,  as  long  before  as  October  or  November  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  in  October  I  went  down  in  a  gunboat  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  ascertaining  what  batteries  the  rebels  had  established  there.  My 
attention  was  turned  more  particularly  to  the  mouth  of  Aquia  creek  and 
below  there. 

Question.  What  conclusion  did  you  report,  if  any  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  I  reported  that  the  batteries  they  had  established 
down  near  Aquia  and  in  that  neighborhood  were  too  far  oft1  to  control  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  feared  that  they  might  establish  bat 
teries  on  Matthias's  Point.  To  prevent  that,  it  was  desirable  to  cut  the  timber 
off1  that  point,  which  would  leave  it  open  to  our  gunboats  arid  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  rebels  to  construct  batteries  there.  That  movement  was 
ordered,  and  then  countermanded,  or  did  not  go  into  effect  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  you  why.  It  was  found,  among  other  things,  that  ordinary 
vessels  and  steamboats  could  not  go  up  to  the  shore;  that  it  would  require 
a  number  of  flatboats,  or  boats  prepared  expressly  for  landing  there.  1 
know,  however,  that  the  matter  was  almost,  if  not  quite  decided  upon,  and 
then  dropped  for  some  reason,  I  never  knew  precisely  what. 
Question.  Did  you  report  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  reported  in  favor  of  clearing  the  timber  off  that  point — yes,  sir. 
Question.  Was  the  movement  of  the  army  that  actually  took  place  out  to 
Centreville  and  Manassas  determined  upon  before  or   after  it  was  known 
that  the  rebels  had  commenced  to  evacuate  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  the  movement  that  actually  took  place  was  a 
mere  following  up  the  enemy  after  the  news  came  that  he  was  evacuating. 
I  know  it  struck  me  as  rather  being  a  movement  without  an}7  object  at  all. 
I  thought  that  had  I  then  been  following  a  retreating  enemy,  I  should  have 
pushed  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  endeavored  to  cut  off  his 
line  of  retreat. 

Question.  After  our  army  had  commenced  this  forward  movement  upon 
the  retreating  enemy  from  Manassas,  would  it  or  not  have  been  advisable  to 
have  pursued  it? 

Answer.  I  recollect  it  was  thought  he  had  got  too  much  the  start  of  us  to 
be  overtaken  this  side  of  Richmond,  and  it  then  became  simply  a  question 
as  to  which  was  the  best  way  to  operate  in  order  to  get  to  Richmond. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  object  of  the  proposed  move 
ment  by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake  and  the  Rappahannock,  to  which 
you  have  alluded  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  heard  any  formal  explanation  of  it. 
When,  in  November,  General  McClellan  mentioned  to  me  his  intention  or 
idea  of  making  such  a  movement,  he  suggested  among  its  advantages  that 
he  would  cut  off  the  forces  occupying  the  Peninsula,  and  bag  Magruder. 
That  was  a  mere  incidental  mention  of  the  subject,  as  I  was  in  his  office 
one  day.  I  never  heard  anything  more  from  him  upon  the  subject.  Very 
SOOQ  after  that,  however,  I  drew  up  a  paper,  which  was  suggested  by  that 
proposition,  in  which  I  rather  opposed  any  general  movement  of  the  army 
of  that  kind,  but  recommended  the  taking  of  Norfolk,  and  pointed  out  the 
practicability  of  doing  so,  I  never  heard  anything  more  about  the  move 
ment  until  it  was  brought  before  the  board.  I  never  heard  any  argument 
or  statement  of  its  objects.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  it  was  generally 
understood  or  supposed  that  in  the  winter  season  the  roads  were  much  bet 
ter  down  there  than  here. 

Question.  Did  you  suggest,  at  that  or  at  any  other  time,  any  of  the  move 
ment  of  the  army  which  might  or  should  have  been  made  ? 
Answer.  I  suggested  the  capture  of  Norfolk. 
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Question.  And  then  what? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  carried  the  proposition  any  farther. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  any  movement  of  the  army  should  have  been 
made  during:  the  fall  ? 

Answer.  Most  decidedly. 

Question.  What  movement? 

Answer.  We  should  have  moved  against  the  enemy  in  our  front,  driven 
him  from  his  positions,  and  followed  him  up  as  far  as  we  could.  We  had 
two  months  of  good  weather — November  and  December.  I  do  not  recollect 
at  what  time  the  stormy  weather  began,  but  it  was  some  time  after  the 
first  of  January.  I  do  not  suppose  the  roads  were  ever  in  any  better  con 
dition  than  they  were  up  to  the  time  the  bad  weather  in  January  set  in. 

Question.  Could  we  reasonably  have  expected  to  ever  have  the  enemy  in 
a  more  advantageous  position  for  us  to  operate  against  than  he  was  when 
at  Manassas  and  Centreville? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  better  position  for  us.  There  was  this  objection  urged  :  that 
the  country  was  so  wooded,  and  so  impracticable  for  large  masses  of  men, 
that  no  decisive  result  could  be  obtained  there;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
we  could  get  a  better  field  of  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  or  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock.  Those  are  reasons  that  have  come  up.  I  had  nothing  particular 
to  do  or  say  as  to  whether  the  army  should  or  should  not  move  during  those 
months;  it  was  never  referred  to  me  in  any  way.  I  constantly  expected  it. 
And  I  think  now  that  (not  merely  for  abstract  military  reasons,  but  for 
every  reason)  the  movement  should  have  been  made.  The  country  ex 
pected  it.  The  army  was  as  complete  in  numbers,  organization,  and  dis 
cipline  as  it  ever  became.  Its  artillery  was  not  so  complete  as  it  was  after 
wards.  But,  in  other  respects,  by  the  first  of  November  it  was  about  as 
good  an  army  as  it  ever  was.  And  by  moving  it  then  we  had  the  ad 
vantage  of  superiority  of  numbers.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  moved  then,  and  every  reason  for  moving,  if  we  were  ever  going 
to  move.  The  country  required  it;  and  the  commanding  general  would  have 
consulted  his  own  interests  in  doing  so.  For  if  he  had  moved  and  secured  a 
success,  he  never  would  have  been  interfered  with.  9 

Question.  When  the  enemy  were  at  Manassas  from  whence  did  they  re 
ceive  their  supplies  ? 

Answer.  I  presume  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  from  Richmond, 
by  means  of  railroads. 

Question.  Would  it  or  not  have  been  practicable  to  have  destroyed  their 
communications  with  their  bases  of  supply? 

Answer.  Probably  it  would;  I  could  not  say  positively.  We  could  have 
threatened  their  lines  of  supply  and  brought  them  to  a  battle,  or  forced  them 
to  retreat.  By  a  rapid  arid  successful  movement,  we  perhaps  could  have 
reached  their  lines  of  communication  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  them. 
Had  we  made  a  movement  not  conducted  with  very  great  rapidity  or  bold 
ness,  they  would  probably  have  got  out  of  the  way  without  sustaining  any 
very  serious  defeat.  At  any  rate,  we  could  at  least  have  driven  them  from 
Manassas.  If  we  could  not  have  done  that,  we  could  not  have  done  anything. 

Question.  If  we  had  threatened  their  communications,  would  they  not  have 
been  obliged  either  to  have  come  out  and  given  us  battle  upon  ground  of 
our  own  selection,  or  have  retreated? 

Answer.  It  would  have  required  large  superiority  of  numbers  to  have 
forced  them  to  have  given  us  battle  in  a  position  of  our  own  selection.  With 
numbers  enough  to  have  held  them  at  Manassas  we  could  have  turned  them  in 
their  rear.  But  if  the  relative  numbers  had  not  been  very  unequal,  and  had  we 
operated  from  below,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  attacked  them  in 
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their  position  at  Manassas.  Without  large  superiority  of  numbers,  in  exe 
cuting  such  a  movement,  we  would  have  left  our  own-  communications  liable 
to  attack,  and  have  incurred  some  risk  in  that  way.  But  with  large  supe 
riority  of  numbers  we  could  have  cut  their  lines  and  brought  them  to  battle 
down  below  or  forced  them  to  retreat;  and  with  the  relative  superiority  we 
then  had,  I  think  we  could  have  forced  them  to  retreat. 

Question.  You  were  present  at  the  council  of  war  held  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House  ? 

Answer.  I  was  present  at  a  council  or  a  discussion  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 
between  the  four  corps  commanders  and  the  commanding  general.  I  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  it  was  called  as  a  council,  and  was  not  so  notified. 
And  I  am  not  certain  that  I  was  present  at  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
council.  I  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  member  of  that  council ; 
though  while  we  were  together  the  subject  was  discussed.  A.S  1  understood, 
it  was  adjourned,  and  probably  was  adjourned,  for  further  information  from 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  Merrimack.  If  that  is  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  matter,  then  I  was  not  present  at  the  final  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Question.  Was  the  movement  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  Peninsula 
submitted  to  that  council;  and  if  so,  by  whom  ? 

Answer.  It  was  before  the  council,  but  I  cannot  say  who  was  the  original 
mover  of  it. 

Question.  Will  you  now  give  us  a  concise  statement  of  the  movements  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  so  far  as  they  are  within  your  knowledge,  from 
that  time  until  you  left  that  army  ? 

Answer.  At  the  request  of  General  McClellan,  I  have  written  and  sent  to 
General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  a  full  report  of  the  operations  of  that  army, 
particularly  of  the  engineering  operations. 

Question.  That  is  probably  too  extended  for  our  use.  Have  you  any 
synopsis  or  summary  of  that  report  ? 

Answer.  I  close  my  report  with  what  I  term  "  A  retrospect,  pointing1  out 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
that  campaign  to  their  true  sources,"  according  to  my  notions  of  them. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  that  portion  of  your  report  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;%it  is  as  follows: 

"  One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  in 
action  of  eight  months,  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any 
other  wars'rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  if  not  fully  supplied  with  all  the  '  materiel/  was  yet 
about  as  complete  in  numbers,  discipline,  ajid  organization  as  it  ever  be 
came.  For  four  months  the  great  marine  avenue  to  the  capital  of  the  nation 
was  blockaded,  and  that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege  by  a  greatly 
inferior  enemy,  in  face  of  a  movable  army  of  150,000  men. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been 
taken.  The  navy  demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means 
were  ample.  By  its  capture  the  career  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  our  subsequent  operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The 
preparation  of  this  vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  riot 
without  forebodings  of  the  mischief  it  would  do. 

"  Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  plans  arid  promise 
greater  results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  suc 
cessful  war  involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles.  The 
true  question  was  to  seize  the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the  per 
haps  unreasonable  but  natural  longing  of  an  impatient  nation  for  results  to 
justify  its  lavish  confidence,  and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undivided  command, 
and  untrammelled  liberty  of  action  while  they  were  possessed. 

"  When  the  army  did  move,  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invite, 
nay,  compel,  interference;  and  when  the  army  was  to  go  by  Annapolis  to 
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the  Lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely  have  been 
embarked  before  the  other  half  would  have  been  ordered  back  to  Washing 
ton.  The  enemy  was  then  at  Manassas;  and  a  feint,  even  if  not  reality,  of 
an  attack  upon  Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic 
which  no  executive  could  resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  certain. 

"  When  the  enemy  fell  back  behind  the  Rappahannock  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  and  there  were 
strong  arguments  for  the  line  adopted.  Yet  results  have  proved  how  many 
reasons  there  were  to  be  considered,  besides  the  purely  military  ones,  which 
opposed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line. 

"  The  facts  connected  with  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps  have 
been  so  completely  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of 
inquiry  that  every  one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether 
it  was  wise  or  unwise,  it  was  one  of  those  things  resulting  from  the  taking 
of  a  line  of  operations  which  did  not  itself  cover  Washington. 

"At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  Peninsula  the  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  defeats 
of  Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Roanoke  island,  and 
Pea  Ridge;  and  reduced  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expiration  of  period  of 
service,  &c.,  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  forever  this  rebellion,  so  nearly 
throttled.  How,  then,  happened  it  that  the  date  of  the  initiation  of  the 
campaign  of  this  magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  date  of  the  re 
suscitation  of  the  rebel  cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  strong,  pari  passu, 
with  the  slow  progress  of  its  operations  ? 

"However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is  that  the 
lines  of  Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  held  in  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before 
them;  and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of 
power — the  morale — was  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  confirm  and 
sustain  it.  We  should  probably  have  succeeded.  But  if  we  had  failed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would 
be  more  demoralizing  than  the  labors  of  a  siege. 

"Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Warwick.  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege.  But  disease  took  a  fearful  hold 
of  the  army;  and  toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  com 
bat,  impaired  the  morale.  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Yorktown  so  good 
an  army  as  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month,  gained  by 
the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  our  hearts'  content;  they  are  not  yet  ex 
hausted. 

"  The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our 
batteries  on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  effect  on  the 
troops  would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and 
shortened  our  labors;  and,  besides,  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving 
the  enemy  from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  in 
duced  him  to  evacuate  for  prudential  reasons. 

"Yorktown  having  fallen,  however,  as  it  did.  it  was  right  t->  pursue  the 
enemy  with  our  whole  force.  But  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  .  mght  as  it 
was  without  reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  ac  ion  among 
the  different  corps  and  division  commanders,  and  almost  without  orders, 
was  a  blunder  which  ought  not  to  have  happened. 

"  We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fort.fied.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  would  be  a 
strong  one,  for  he  would  be  fighting1  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our 
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reach.  We  fought:  we  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing. 
If  we  had  not  fought  till  next  day  a  battle  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  unnecessary.  But  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we  should  have  had  time 
to  bring  up  our  resources,  reconnoitred  our  position,  and  delivered  our 
attack  in  such  a  way  that  some  result  would  have  flowed  from  it. 

"  We  had  every  advantage.  Franklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on 
the  next  day,  and  Sedgwick's  division  on  the  day  following.  Those  two 
divisions,  had  the  enemy  wailed  another  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have 
cut  his  communication,  and  in  that  case  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his 
front,  and  have  had  two  divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hasty  retreat  and,  perhaps, 
his  capture,  must  inevitably  have  followed.  And  the  great  object  of  keep 
ing  Franklin  so  long  embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

<(  On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy 
and  connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James.  We  should  then  have  had  a 
united  army  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  probably  would  have  been 
in  Richmond  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character 
of  the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to 
Richmond,)  that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  rail 
road  furnished  a  good  means  of  supply  to  the  army;  that  we  wished  to  con 
nect  with  McDowell,  coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c,,  determined  our  route. 
In  taking  it  we  lost  essentially  all  that  was  worth  going  so  far  to  gain, 
to  wit:  the  James  river  approach  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy. 

"  The  route  chosen,  two  weeks  should  not  have  been  spent  in  traversing 
the  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bottom's  and  New  Bridges,  and  the 
barrier  of  the  Chickahominy  being  left  unguarded  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  no 
time  should  have  been  lost  in  making  use  of  the  circumstance  to  turn  and 
seize  the  passage  of  New  Bridge,  (which  might  have  been  done  by  the  28th 
of  May,  and  even  earlier,  had  measures  been  pressed  and  prepared  for  it.) 

"The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oak^  should  have  been  taken  advan 
tage  of.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  which,  if  riot  seized,  do  not  repeat 
themselves.  We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay  in  which 
the  rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that  it  would  have  been  followed 
into  Richmond.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to 
overcome  to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  Although  we  did  not  then  know 
all  that  we  now  do,  it  was  obvious  at  that  time  that  when  the  rebels  struck 
the  blow  at  our  left  wing,  they  did  not  leave  any  means  in  their  hands 
unused  to  secure  success.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  they  struck  with 
their  whole  force,  and  yet  we  repulsed  them  in  disorder  with  three-fifths  of 
ours.  We  should  have  followed  them  up  at  the  same  time  that  we  brought 
over  the  other  two-fifths. 

"After  it  was  known  that  McDowell  was  called  off  to  another  quarter, 
there  was  no  longer  hope  of  an  increase  of  force  by  the  junction  of  his  corps. 
There  were  no  other  re-enforcements  to  look  for  beyond  what  we  received  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  June.  The  rebel  force  was  known  or  supposed 
to  be  constantly  increasing  by  conscription,  by  the  influx  of  troops  from 
other  parts,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  Beauregard's  army.  0 

•'At  last  the  moment  came  when  action  was  imperative.  The  enemy  as 
sumed  the  initiative.  We  had  warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike. 
Had  Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June,  our  army  would 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  right  bank,  while  two  corps  at  least  of  the 
enemy's  force  were  on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course  we  then  took — 
whether  to  strike  at  Richmond  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on  the  right 
bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the  James — we  would  have  had  a  concentrated 
anny  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  brilliant  result,  in  the  first  place.  And  in  the 
second,  if  we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would  have  been  in  the  same  case 
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on  the  morning1  of  the  27th  as  we  were  on  that  of  the  28th,  minus  a  lost 
battle  and  a  compulsory  retreat;  or  had  the  fortified  lines  (thrown  np  ex 
pressly  for  that  object)  been  held  by  20, 000  men,  (as  they  could  have  been,) 
we  could  have  fought  on  the  other  side  with  80,000  men  instead  of  27,000;, 
or  finally,  had  the  lines  been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  we  might  have  fought  and  crushed  the  enemy  on  the  left 
bank,  reopened  our  communication,  and  then  returned  and  taken  Richmond. 

"As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his  whole  force,  (except  enough  left 
before  our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance,)  and  wre  fought  with  27,000  men, 
losing  a  battle  and  9,000  men.  By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from  our 
position,  our  advance  for  conquest  turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety,  by  a  force 
probably  not  greatly  superior  to  our  own. 

"In  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  our  operations  before  Richmond  con 
sumed,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  depot  at  the  White  House  should  have 
been  fortified,  as  well  as  one  or  two  points  on  the  railroad  thence  to  the 
Chickahominy  ;  that  the  tcte-de-pont  at  Bottom's  Bridge  should  have  been 
completed,  and  likewise  tetes-de-pont  or  strong  positions  prepared  to  cover  the 
debouches  from  our  bridges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  With  these 
the  army  would  have  possessed  freedom  of  motion  to  concentrate  on  either 
side,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  27th  would  scarcely  have  occurred. 
When  the  army  reached  the  James  river,  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict  the 
disasters  which  have  since  befallen  our  country's  cause.  If  the  army  had 
sustained  itself  nobly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  fruitless  toil,  and  so 
much  disaster,  had  deprived  it  of  the  elan  which  results  from  success  alone. 
It  was,  moreover,  (as  well  as  our  forces  elsewhere,)  sadly  diminished  in  num 
bers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  army,  from  its  first  low  state,  had  risen 
up  an  army  most  formidable  in  numbers,  excellent  in  organization,  and  in 
spired  by  a  great  success.  Had  its  numbers,  indeed,  approached  to  that  at 
tributed  to  it,  (200,000  men.)  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  march  upon  Wash 
ington  would  have  speedily  followed  our  withdrawal  to  the  James.  From 
such  considerations,  as  well  as  those  flowing  from  the  results  of  past  opera 
tions,  I  counselled  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  James  to  reunite 
with  the  forces  covering  Washington." 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  attack  on  Yorktown  made  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  our  troops  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  terra  incognita.  We 
knew  nothing  of  the  roads  ;  nothing  of  the  country.  I  had  supposed  that 
all  those  matters  had  been  investigated  ;  that  in  choosing  such  a  route  there 
was  at  least  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  would  have  justified  the  choosing  of 
it.  The  country  between  Fort  Monroe  and  Yorktown  was  almost  a  perfect 
wilderness.  It  had  been  stated  so  often  that  1  felt  that  it  was  an  assured 
fact  that  the  roads  were  hard  and  sandy  ;  whereas  they  were  everywhere  of 
the  most  terrible  character — what  there  were  of  them  ;  and  with  the  roads 
we  had  there,  we  never  had  heard,  up  to  the  day  we  arrived  before  York- 
town,  of  the  fact  that  there  were  any  other  defences  except  the  mere  defences 
of  Yorktown.  But  when  we  got  up  there,  we  found  a  line  of  defences  stretch 
ing  across,  the  isthmus.  The  roads  were  very  bad  ;  the  country  deep  in 
mud.  It  took  some  time  to  get  our  artillery  up  ;  to  concentrate  our  troops 
together  ;  and  although  I  suggested  an  assault,  pointed  out  where  I  thought 
the  lines  were  weakest,  General  McClellan  did  not  seem  to  think  it  prudent, 
and  I  acquiesced.  It  was  naturally  a  very  strong  line,  and  it  was  occupied 
throughout.  The  thing  coming  before  us  unexpectedly,  it  took  us  some 
little  time  to  find  out  exactly  what  we  had  to  deal  with. 

Question.  Why  were  not  our  batteries  opened  as  fast  as  completed? 

Answer.  The  idea  was  to  produce  a  more  complete  effect  when  they  were 
opened. 
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Question.  Whose  idea  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.  I  suppose  the  error  of  not  doing  it  belongs  as 
much  to  me  as  to  anybody  else.  The  idea  was  to  get  the  batteries  all  ready, 
and  produce  a  decisive  effect  at  once  when  they  should  be  opened. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Question.  Why  was  so  much  time  occupied  in  moving  from  Williamsburg 
to  Bottom's  and  New  Bridges  ? 

Answer.  That  I  never  knew. 

Question.  Was  it  or  not  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
that  we  had  it  then  in  our  power  to  capture  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  To  us  who  were  not  on  that  side  of  the  river  when  the  battle 
took  place,  (I  was  engaged  with  the  bridges  on  the  Chickahominy,)  the 
conclusion  came  after  the  event;  for  we  did  riot  know  until  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  June,  or  late  in  the  day,  that  we  had  actually  been  successful.  It  was 
for  the  commanding  general  to  decide  what  was  to  make  up  his  victory,  if 
he  had  gained  one.  According  to  the  best  information  I  have,  the  rebels 
were  repulsed;  and  it  was  then  apparent  that  they  were,  because  they  had 
retired  from  the  field.  It  would  have  been  the  natural  and  proper  course  to 
have  followed  up  the  victory.  We  had  been  talking  of  trying  to  get  the 
right  wing  over  the  Chickahominy  for  the  previous  week.  At  that  moment 
the  Chickahominy  was  immensely  swollen  by  rains,  and  had  overflowed  the 
bottom  lands,  so  as  to  make  impracticable  the  bridges  we  attempted  to 
make,  except  the  single  one  at  New  Bridge,  which  was  practicable  by  means 
of  the  existing  road  or  causeway.  The  opposite  ends  of  this  bridge  were 
held  by  the  enemy.  We  could  not  pass  our  right  wing  over  this  causeway — 
this  single  road — against  a  powerful  resistance.  But  by  availing  ourselves 
of  our  victory  at  Fair  Oaks,  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  have  swept  off 
this  force  that  opposed  us  in  front  of  New  Bridge,  and  have  concentrated 
our  forces  on  that  side.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to  say  that  it  was  ap 
parent  that  we  could  then  enter  Richmond.  But  we  could  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  repulse  at  Fair  Oaks  to  have  followed  up  the  rebels  and 
cleared  them  off  from  those  heights  where  they  opposed  the  junction  of  our 
two  wings,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  should  have  gone  into  Richmond. 


Appendix  A  to  the  testimony  of  General  John  G.  Barnard. 

WASHINGTON,  January  26,  1863. 

GENERAL:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Major  General  McClellan,  I 
make  the  following  report  of  the  engineer  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  executed  under  my  directions  as  chief  engineer  of  that  army,  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  date  at  which  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
James  river. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d-24th  of  May,  1861,  a  portion  of  the  force 
which  had  been  raised  under  the  different  calls  of  the  President  for  three 
months  and  three  years  volunteers  crossed  the  Potomac,  by  the  Long 
Bridge,  by  the  aqueduct,  and  by  steamers  to  Alexandria,  seized  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  heights  of  Arlington,  and  intermediate  connecting  points. 
As  tetes-de-pont  to  the  Long  Bridge  and  aqueduct,  Forts  Runyon  and  Cor 
coran  (the  sites  of  which  had  been  previously  reconnoitred  under  my  direc 
tions)  were  commenced  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  The  same 
day  a  reconnoissance  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria  by  Captain 
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Wright,  engineers,  (now  major  general  United  States  volunteers,)  and  Fort 
Ellsworth,  to  secure  our  possession  of  that  city,  was  commenced.  A  couple 
of  weeks  later,  I  laid  out  Fort  Albany,  (intended  to  command  the  Columbia 
turnpike  and  the  aqueduct  and  Alexandria  roads,  and  to  give  greater 
security  to  our  debouche  by  the  Long  Bridge,)  which  was  commenced  under 
Captain  Blunt,  engineers. 

These  works  were  all  of  considerable  magnitude,  (Fort  Kunyon  having  a 
perimeter  of  1,500  yards.)  They  were  not  entirely  completed,  though  very 
nearly  so,  and  quite  defensible,  at  the  date  of  the  advance  of  the  arm}7  under 
General  McDowell,  (July  16.)  I  give  this  brief  account  of  these  preliminary 
works  because  they  formed  the  initiation  of  the  system  of  "defences  of 
Washington." 

On  the  return  of  the  army  from  the  campaign  of  Bull  Run  the  policy  of 
surrounding  Washington  by  a  complete  system  of  defensive  works  was  no 
longer  doubtful. 

Major  General  McClellan,  on  his  assumption  of  the  command  of  the  ami}' 
of  the  Potomac,  was  prompt  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  further  fortifica 
tions,  especially  urgent  at  that  time.  In  as  rapid  succession  as  possible, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  most  urgent  importance,  new  works  were  commenced. 
The  interval  between  Fort  Corcoran  and  Fort  Albany  was  filled  by  a  series  of 
works  forming  a  continuous  line  within  supporting  distances,  protecting 
the  heights  of  Arlington.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  prominent  points  on 
the  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  those  controlling  the  important  routes  leading 
to  the  capital,  were  occupied  by  strong  works. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  Fort  Ellsworth,  important  as  that  work  still  is, 
was  inadequate  for  the  defence  of  Alexandria.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
occupy,  with  a  powerful  work,  the  heights  over  Hunting  creek,  and  to  form 
a  line  of  works,  embracing  the  Seminary  heights,  and  connecting  with  our 
Arlington  lines  at  Fort  Albany 

About  the  middle  of  September  a  portion  of  the  army  crossed  the  Chain 
Bridge,  and  occupied  the  south  shore  of  the  Potomac  at  that  point.  The 
same  night  strong  works,  the  site  of  which  had  previously  been  reconnoitred 
by  Major  (now  Brigadier  General)  Woodbury,  were  commenced  for  holding 
this  debouche. 

On  the  29th  of  September  (I  think  it  was)  the  army  advanced  to  the  posi 
tion  of  Upton's  and  Munson's  Hills,  and  the  works  of  Forts  Ramsay,  Buffalo, 
&c.,  were  commenced  and  speedily  finished. 

In  September  the  fortification  of  the  heights  over  the  Eastern  Branch  was 
commenced. 

During  the  subsequent  months  of  the  autumn  and  winter  the  engineers, 
assisted  by  large  details  of  troops,  and  also  by  large  gang's  of  hired  laborers, 
were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the  system  which,  as  you  will  observe, 
soon  extended  from  a  point  below  Hunting  creek,  near  Alexandria,  to  the 
Chain  Bridge;  thence  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Eastern  Branch,  near  Bladens- 
burg;  and  thence  along  the  heights  south  of  the  Eastern  Branch  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  Alexandria;  making  a  total  development  of  thirty-three  miles. 

I  refrain  from  making  here  an  exact  enumeration,  or  a  minute  description 
of  the  works.  A  report  to  the  chief  engineer  United  States  army,  marie  by 
me  December  10,  1861,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  General  McClellan,) 
will  furnish  all  such  details.  They  should  not  be  made  public.  I  incor 
porate  in  this  report  the  following  extracts: 
*******  * 

The  theory  of  these  defences  is  that  upon  which  the  works  of  T<  rres 
Vedras  were  based,  the  only  one  admitted  at  the  present  day  for  d':ie::ding 
extensive  lines.  It  is  to  occupy  the  commanding  points  within  < annon 
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range  of  each  other  by  field  forls,  the  fire  of  which  shall  sweep  all  the 
approaches.  These  forts  furnish  the  secure  emplacements  of  artillery. 
They  also  afford  cover  to  bodies  of  infantry.  The  works  may  be  connected 
by  lines  of  light  parapets,  or  the  ground  (where  practicable)  may  be  so 
obstructed  that  the  enemy's  troops  cannpt  penetrate  the  interval  without 
being  exposed  for  considerable  time  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  artillery 
or  musketry  fire  of  the  forts. 

With  such  a  system  established,  the  defence  against  a  powerful  attack 
requires  that  all  the  forts  shall  be  garrisoned;  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fantiy,  cavalry,  and  movable  artillery  be  distributed  along  the  lines  suffi 
cient  to  hold  them  until  reserves  can  be  brought  to  their  support;  and, 
finally,  it  requires  a  movable  force  held  as  a  reserve,  which  may  be  shifted 
from  point  to  point  to  meet  the  enemy's  effort  wherever  it  may  be  made, 
and  where,  aided  by  the  works,  they  can  repel  superior  numbers. 

It  is  evident  that  without  fortifications  a  place  cannot  be  considered  secure 
unless  held  by  considerably  greater  numbers  than  the  enemy  can  bring  tD 
assail  it.  No  less  an  authority  than  Napoleon  says  that,  aided  by  fortifica 
tions,  50,000  men  and  3,000  artillerymen  can  defend  a  capital  against 
300,000  men;  and  he  asserts  the  necessity  of  fortifying  all  national  capitals. 

The  engineer  forces  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  was  con 
stituted  during  its  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  consisted  of  a  brigade  (of 
two  regiments)  of  volunteer  engineers,  (the  15th  New  York,  Colonel  John 
McLeod  Murphy,  and  the  50th  New  York,  Colonel  Charles  B.  Stuart,)  com 
manded  by  Brigadier  General  (major  of  engineers  United  States  army)  D. 
P.  Woodbury,  and  of  a  battalion  (three  companies)  of  regular  engineer 
troops,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  C.  Duane,  engineers. 

The  two  regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  placed  under  charge  of  Lieu 
tenant  Colonel  (aide-de-camp,  captain  of  engineers  United  States  army) 
B.  S.  Alexander,  in  October,  1861,  for  instruction  in  the  duties  of  engineer 
troops.  The  same  officer  had  superintended,  assisted  by  Captain  Duane  and 
Lieutenant  Comstock,  the  getting  up  of  pontoon  trains  and  other  engineer 
equipage.  Previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  army  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  was  thereby  prevented  from  taking  charge  of  the  brigade,  though  he 
rejoined  the  army  soon  after  its  arrival  before  Yorktown. 

The  battalion  of  regular  engineers  was  organized  and  instructed  by  Cap 
tain  Duane,  assisted  by  First  Lieutenants  C.  B.  Reese,  Q.  E.  Cross,  and  0. 
E.  Babcock,  which  three  last-named  officers  commanded  the  several  com 
panies  of  the  same. 

The  engineer  equipage  consisted  of  about  160  bateaux  or  wooden  pontoons, 
of  the  French  model,  with  the  necessary  balks,  chess,  anchors,  cordage,  &c. 
There  were  also  a  certain  number  (of  which  I  do  not  now  find  any  exact  state 
ment)  of  Birago  trestles  and  Russian  canvas  boats.  As  originally  got  up, 
this  bridge  equipage  was  organized  in  trains,  of  which  there  were  six  regular 
trains,  consisting,  each,  of  thirty-four  French  pontoons  and  eight  Birago 
trestles,  calculated  to  make  a  bridge  of  about  250  yards  in  length,  and  an 
advanced  guard  train,  composed  of  Birago  trestles  and  Russian  canvas 
boats.  The  wagons  for  but  four  of  the  regular  trains  and  for  .the  advanced 
guard  train  were  provided. 

All  or  nearly  all  the  above  brid^  equipage  was  taken  to  the  isthmus, 
but  it  did  not  retain  its  organization,  except,  I  believe,  one  regular  train, 
taken  along  with  the  engineer  battalion  The  miscellaneous  demand  for 
bateaux  for  bridging  Wormley  creek,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  for  quarter 
master's  use  at  Cheeseman's  Landing,  for  the  disembarkation  of  General 
Franklin's  division,  &c.,  rendered  impossible  and  unnecessary  the  preser 
vation  of  such  an  organization.  A  large  portion  of  this  equipage  was  in 
actual  use  for  the  purposes  above  named  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  On 
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the  advance  of  the  army  theteingle  bridge  train  of  the  engineer  battalion 
accompanied  it,  part  of  the  remaining"  equipage  being  in  depot  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and  the  rest  taken  up  by  water  to  "  White  House." 

Thirty  wagon  >  for  engineer  tools  were  prepared,  containing  the  special 
tools  required  for  engineer  troops.  Twenty  of  these  accompanied  the 
engineer  brigade,  and  ten  accompanied  the  engineer  battalion.  Besides 
these,  tool  wagons  were  provided,  to  carry  intrenching  tools  sufficient  tor 
the  engineer  troops.  For  the  general  service  of  troops  intrenching  or  siege 
works,  tools  were  supplied  by  the  quartermaster's  department. 

The  works  prepared  by  the  enemy,  to  resist  a  landing  at  any  point  of  the 
Peninsula  soutli  of  York  town,  or  an  advance  from  Fort  Monroe,  having  been 
abandoned,  the  engineer  operations  of  the  army  commenced  with  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  These  works,  however,  such  as  that  at  Ship  Point,  and  others, 
near  the  mouth  of  Wormley  creek,  were  of  considerable  magnitude. 

My  special  report  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  (a  copy  of  which  is  furnished 
you)  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  account  in  this  place. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  besides  the  engineer  officers  and  troops 
already  enumerated,  the  following  engineer  officers  accompanied  the  army: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (aide-de-camp)  B.  S.  Alexander,  First  Lieutenant  C.  B. 
Oomstock,  First  Lieutenant  M.  I).  McAlester,  First  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Merrill, 
Captain  C  S.  Stewart,  Second  Lieutenant  F.  U.  Farquhar,  (these  two  officers 
were  temporarily  detached  from  their  duties  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  joined  the 
army  about  the  middle  of  April;)  First  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot,  topographical 
engineers.  (This  officer,  having  been  detailed  for  engineer  duty  on  the 
defences  of  Washington,  accompanied  me  as  an  aid  throughout  the  cam 
paign.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  operations  Colonel  Alexander  (assisted 
by  Lieutenant  McAlester)  was  charged  with  the  very  important  duty  of 
constructing  the  roads  through  the  various  ravines  of  Wormley  creek,  which 
formed  our  main  communication  with  the  siege  works.  On  the  20th  of 
April  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Brigadier  General  W.  B. 
Franklin,  whose  division  was  then  preparing  for  a  landing1  on  some  point  of 
the  enemy's  shores. 

Lieutenant  Comstock,  during  the  siege,  acted,  most  of  the  time,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Captain  Duane,  with  whom  he  continued  until  after  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Sumner. 

Lieutenant  McAlester  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Ileint- 
zelman  throughout  the  campaign 

Lieutenant  Merrill  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Keyes. 
At  the  action  in  front  of  the  "one-gun  battery,"  April  16,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm.  He  was  hors-de-combat  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam 
paign,  and  was  brevetted  for  gallant  services  on  that  occasion. 

Captain  Stewart  and  Lieutenant  Farquhar  were  attached  to  General  Sum- 
ner's  headquarters  during  the  siege.  On  the  advance  of  the  army,  they  ac 
companied  the  advanced  guard,  under  Brigadier  General  Stoneinan,  with 
whom  they  remained  until  ^he  arrival  on  the  Chickahominy,  where  Captain 
Stewart  was  taken  sick,  from  over  exertion,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Fort 
Monroe.  Lieutenant  Farquhar  was  subsequently  assigned  to  duty  with 
General  Simmer's  headquarters. 

I  directed  full  plans  of  the  works,  constituting  the  strong  defensive  line, 
extending  across  the  Peninsula  at  Williamsburg,  to  be  prepared,  but  they 
were  never  made.  A  sketch,  however,  showing  the  general  character  of 
this  line  and  the  positions  of  the  works,  was  made  from  reconnoissances  ot 
Lieutenant  McAlester,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  command 
ing  general. 
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Previous  to  the  fall  of  Yorktown  the  divisiofi  of  Brigadier  General  W.  B. 
Franklin  had  been  held  in  readiness  to  be  embarked  and  landed  at  such  a 
point  on  York  river  as  subsequent  events  might  dictate.  The  preparations 
for  these  operations  had  been  directed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alex 
ander.  The  division  actually  made  a  landing  nearly  opposite  West  Point, 
which  was  followed  by  a  severe  engagement  with  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces.  I  enclose  a  report  of  Colonel  Alexander,  herewith,  concerning  the 
engineer  operations.  (Sub  report  No.  1.) 

In  the  movements  of  the  army  in  its  advance  from  Yorktown,  the  officers 
of  engineers  were  employed  in  various  reconnoissances  of  the  routes  of  the 
York  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  &c.,  while  detachments  from  General  Wood- 
bury's  engineer  brigade  repaired  roads  and  bridges.  After  reaching  a 
point  near  Roper's  church,  on  the  \Villiamsburg  and  Richmond  road,  the 
right  wing,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Porter  and  Franklin,  took  the  road 
via  Cumberland  and  the  White  House,  striking  the  Chickahominy  at  "New 
Bridge,"  while  the  left  (corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes)  kept  the  Richmond 
rond  to  Bottom's  Bridge.  The  advanced  guards  reached  these  points  about 
the  16th  or  17th  May. 

On  the  20th  I  proceeded,  by  order  of  the  commanding  general,  to  make  a 
forced  reconnoissance  of  the  position  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenants  Comstock  and  McAlester.  On  arriving  1  found  the  ground 
already  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  division  of  General  Casey,  and  I  dis 
missed  the  force  I  had  ordered.  The  result  of  the  reconnoissance  was  the 
acquiring  of  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Chickahominy 
as  an  obstacle,  and  the  presumption  that  at  this  point  (Bottom's  Bridge)  no 
serious  resistance  was  contemplated.  In  fact,  the  next  day  our  troops 
crossed  and  occupied  the  other  bank. 

General  Woodbury,  with  his  brigade,  was  ordered  to  this  point  to  repair 
the  old  bridge  and  the  railroad  bridge,  and  to  establish  others,  while  Lieu 
tenants  Comstock  and  McAlester  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  on  the 
right  bankf  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  tete-de-poni  to  cover  both  Bot 
tom's  Bridge  and  the  railroad  bridge.  This  work  was  begun,  but  never  en- 
iirely  finished. 

On  the  22d  the  general  headquarters  reached  Coal  Harbor,  and  I  pro 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  New  Bridge  to  reconnoitre  that  position.  A  word 
is  proper  here  concerning  the  Chickahominy,  which,  at  the  season  we  struck 
it,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  could  be  opposed  to  the 
advance  of  our  army — an  obstacle  to  which  an  ordinary  river,  though  it  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  comparatively  slight. 

The  Chickahominy,  considered  as  a  military  obstacle,  consists  of  a  stream 
of  no  great  volume,  a  swamp,  and  bottom  lands. 

The  stream  flows  through  a  belt  of  heavily  timbered  swamp,  which  aver 
ages  three  to  four  hundred  yards  wide.  A  few  hundred  yards  below  New 
Bridge  is  a  short  length  of  the  stream  not  margined  by  swamp  timber,  but 
everywhere  else  between  New  and  Bottom's  Bridges  the  belt  of  swamp  tim 
ber  is  continuous  and  wide.  The  tops  of  the  trees  rise  just  about  to  the 
level  of  the  crests  of  the  highlands  bordering,  the  bottom,  thus  perfectly 
screening  from  view  the  bottom  lands  and  slopes  of  the  highlands  on  the 
enemy's  side.  The  disappearance,  in  the  place  indicated,  of  swamp  timber 
near  New  Bridge,  and  the  dwindling  away  of  the  same  at  some  points  above 
the  bridge  to  isolated  trees,  gave  us  some  glimpse  of  the  enemy's  side  near 
this  point.  Through  this  belt  of  swarnp  the  stream  flows  sometimes  in  a 
single  channel,  more  frequently  divided  into  several;  and,  when  but  a  foot 
or  two  above  its  summer  level,  overspreads  the  whole  swamp. 

The  bottom  lands  between  the  swamp  and  the  highlands  are  little  elevated 
at  their  margins  above  the  swamp,  so  that  a  few  feet  rise  of  the  stream 
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overflows  large  areas  of  them.  They  rise  very  gently  towards  the  foot  of 
the  highland  slopes.  These  bottom  lands  are  generally  cultivated,  inter 
sected  by  deep  ditches;  and  their  lower  portions  are,  in  wet  weather,  even 
when  not  overflowed,,  spongy  and  impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  total  width  of  bottom  land  varies  from  three-fourths  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  mile.  The  crests  of  the  opposite  highland  spurs  are  about  one  and 
one-half  or  one  and  three-fourths  mile  apart.  The  road,  via  Coal  Harbor,  to 
Richmond  crosses  the  stream  by  a  wooden  bridge,  (on  piles,)  which  had 
been  destroyed.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  road  or  causeway  takes  a 
direction  oblique  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  (having  reaches  nearly  parallel 
witli  it,)  and  ascends  the  opposite  heights  by  a  ravine  at  a  point  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  bridge.  Above  New  Bridge  the  character  of  the  stream  and 
margins  is  not  much  different  from  what  has  been  described,  though  the 
swamp  was  somewhat  less  regular  in  its  width  and  density.  The  Mechan 
ics  ville  and  Meadow  Bridges  each  consisted  of  several  bridges  crossing  dif 
ferent  arms  of  the  stream,  the  swamp  being  wide  at  both  places.  These 
were  the  only  bridges  and  roads  crossing  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
positions  of  the  army. 

The  distance  from  New  Bridge  to  Bottom's  Bridge  is  eight  miles.  In  this 
space  there  were  two  or  three  indifferent  summer  fords,  or  places  where  a 
pedestrian  could  make  his  way  through  the  swamp  and  stream;  but  it  was 
currently  reported  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  that  the  stream  was  nowhere 
ford  able. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Chickahominy  gained  at  Bottom's  Bridge  showed 
me  that  the  stream  might  be  reached  at  almost  any  point  with  little  riskr 
and  thoroughly  examined,  provided  the  enemy's  pickets  did  not  actually 
hold  our  side.  Taking  with  me  Lieutenant  Ouster,  of  the  5th  United  States 
cavalry,  I  reached  it  at  a  point  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  New  Bridge, 
and  caused  him  to  enter  it.  He  waded  across  without  any  difficulty,  (the 
depth  being  about  four  feet;)  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  emboldened  by 
this  experiment,  he  caused  the  length  of  the  stream  to  be  waded  from  the 
bridge  for  a  half  a  mile  down.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  by  him  and  Lieutenant  Bowen  was  founded  upon  these  recon- 
noissances,  to  which  the  successful  results  are  due. 

Although  it  was  thus  shown  that  the  stream  was  no  obstacle  for  infantry, 
the  swamp  and  the  bottom  lands  w^ere  impracticable  to  cavalry  and  artillery. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  bridges,  and,  except  at  the  sight  of  the  New 
Bridge,  to  corduroy  a  certain  length  of  road  on  each  margin.  Three  points 
were  selected — New  Bridge,  a  point  a  mile  above,  and  another  the  same 
distance  belowr.  The  bridge  materials  and  corduroy  stuff  were  collected 
and  deposited  at  convenient  points.  At  the  same  time  General  Simmer, 
whose  corps  had  been  stationed  at  a  point  intermediate  between  New  Bridge 
and  Bottom's  Bridge,  constructed  two  corduroy  bridges  across  the  stream 
and  swamp,  one  of  which  was  completed  on  or  before  the  28th  and  the  other 
on  or  before  the  30th  May.  So  far  as  engineering  preparations  were  con 
cerned,  the  army  could  have  been  thrown  over  as  early  as  the  28th — Sum- 
ner  uniting  his  corps  to  those  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes,  and  taking  the 
enemy's  position  at  New  Bridge  in  flank  and  rear.  Thus  attacked,  the 
enemy  could  have  made  no  formidable  resistance  to  the  passage  of  our 
right  wing. 

I  had  twice  reconnoitred  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the 
28th  found  General  Negley's  (Casey's  division)  pickets  holding  the  very 
edge  of  the  large  wheat  field  occupying  the  highlands  immediately  facing 
our  position  at  New  Bridge.  On  the  30th  I  repeated  the  reconnoissance, 
and  reached  Golding's  house,  a  point  overlooking  our  debouche  from  the 
New  Bridge,  at  a  distance  of  1 J  mile.  I  returned  from  that  reconnoissance 
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in  the  torrents  of  rain  which  commenced  to  fall  that  afternoon,  and  which 
continued  during  the  night,  completely  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  the  enemy  threw  himself  upon  our  left  wing, 
doubtless  believing  that  it  was,  by  the  swollen  condition  of  the  Ohicka- 
hominy,  entirely  isolated.  Fortunate!}7,  General  Simmer  succeeded  in  get 
ting  over  both  divisions  of  his  corps,  and  one  battery,  though  Richardson, 
finding  the  lower  bridge  impassable,  was  obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the 
upper  one,  and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action  that  evening*. 
Soon  after  the  upper  bridge  became  impassable.  Orders  from  headquarters 
were  given  for  throwing,  that  night,  the  bridges  at  the  points  selected  at 
and  near  "  New  Bridge."  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  swamp  excluded  an}7  little  light  there  was  in  the  heavens. 
The  stream,  which  during  the  day  had  slowly  exhibited  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  rose  rapidly  during  the  night.  Captain  Duane,  who,  at  the  New 
Bridge,  had  the  simplest  task  of  all,  that  of  bringing  his  pontoons  into  posi 
tion  between  existing  abutments,  found  the  darkness,  the  powerful  current, 
and  the  rising  stream,  too  much  to  contend  with,  and  postponed  his  opera 
tions  till  daylight. 

At  the  upper  point  the  bridge  materials  (trestles)  which  had  been  depos 
ited  near  the  site  under  cover  of  the  swamp  timber  were  found  to  be  afloat. 
This,  with  the  much  more  difficult  character  of  the  task. than  that  of  Captain 
Duane,  prevented  any  progress  during  the  night. 

At  the  lower  point  the  same  or  even  greater  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  direction  of  the  bridge  chosen  while  the  water  was  down,  and  well 
chosen,  was  found  inadmissible  after  a  rise  of  a  couple  of  feet. 

Detachments  of  General  Woodbury's  brigade  had  charge  of  the  construc 
tion  of  these  two  last-named  bridges.  He  reports  to  me:  "At  1.30  p.  m.,  when 
the  battle  began  over  the  river,  I  was  at  work  two  miles  below  New  Bridge, 
on  a  bridge  or  set  of  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy.  I  comprehended  in 
an  instant  the  full  import  of  the  attack,  and  hastened  back  to  prepare  for 
bridges.  The  six  teams  left  to  me  I  caused  to  be  harnessed  up,  and  added 
to  them  as  many  as  I  could  raise  in  my  brigade.  *  * 

"About  10  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  received  orders  to 
commence  bridges  immediately." 

The  three  sub-reports  herewith  (numbered  3,  4,  5)  of  the  officers  charged 
with  the  construction  will  show  the  difficulties  encountered.  General  Woofd- 
bury  adds: 

"  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  officers  or  men  of  the  engineer  brigade. 
I  have  never  seen  officers  work  with  more  zeal,  or  men  work  harder  than 
they  have  done  during  the  last  two  days.  Only  by  more  familiarity  with 
the  drill,  could  they  have  had  more  experience  available  for  the  recent 
emergency." 

The  result  of  the  operation  was,  that  at  8.15  a.  in.  (June  1st)  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  the  site  of  New  Bridge  was  complete,  and  passable  to  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  About  noon  the  "  upper  trestle  bridge"  was  practi 
cable  for  infantry.  It  was  not  till  night  that  a  practicable  bridge  for  in 
fantry  was  obtained  at  the  "  lower  trestle  bridge." 

In  reference  to  these  two  trestle  bridges,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
"bottom  land"  adjacent,  dry,  or  nearly  so,  when  we  selected  the  sites,  was 
overflowed  or  rendered  boggy  for  half  a  mile  on  one  or  the  other  side,  and 
could  only  be  made  passable  to  cavalry  or  artillery  by  corduroying — a,  work 
which  could  not  be  done  over  so  much  water-covered  ground  in  one  day  or 
two  days,  nor  done  at  all,  on  the  enemy's  side  under  his  unsubdued  fire,  as 
subsequent  experience  proved. 

At  8.15  a.  m.,  the  moment  when  the  "  New  Bridge"  pontoon  bridge  was 
being  completed,  I  was  on  the  spot.  I  have  observed  that  the  road  crossing 
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at  this  point  was  a  raised  causeway.  On  ^our  own  side  the  water  had  over 
flowed  this  causeway  in  two  or  three  places  near  the  bridge;  on  the  other 
side  were  similar  places.  Anxious  to  ascertain  how  practicable  the  route 
was,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Babcock  to  proceed  with  a  few  of  his  sappers  as 
far  as  he  safely  could  on  the  other  side.  He  proceeded  perhaps  200  yards, 
when  he  was  fired  upon  by  sharpshooters,  ambuscaded  in  the  vicinity,  and 
one  of  his  men  shot  through  the  lungs.  Supporting  the  wounded  man  him 
self,  he  withdrew,  followed  by  repeated  volleys.  The  intense  anxiety  I  felt 
at  this  moment  was  partially  relieved  when  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
Lieutenant  Babcock  himself,  as  I  supposed,  who  was  shot. 

Although  these  overflows  of  the  causeway  existed  on  both  sides,  the  road 
surface  was  hard,  and,  at  that  time,  practicable  for  artillery.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  water  continuing  to  rise  and  flowing  over  with  a  powerful  current, 
cuts  were  made  so  deep  that  artillery  could  not  pass  until  these  were 
bridged.  Whether  this  happened,  too,  on  the  enemy's  side,  (where  the  road, 
as  stated,  was  likewise  overflowed,)  there  were  no  means  of  knowing. 

At  a  later  hour  (perhaps  10  or  12  o'clock,  for  I  find  no  record)  I  was 
again  at  the  bridges.  Of  the  results  of  the  battle  we  knew  (or  1  knew) 
nothing.  The  enemy  held  with  artillery,  and  undisturbed,  the  opposite 
heights.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  pass  here  with  our  infantry,  artit- 
lery  and  cavalry,  confined  to  this  narrow  causeway;  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  infantry,  in  any  numbers,  in  fighting  order,  could  have  passed 
over  (opposed  by  the  enemy's  fire)  the  overflowed  and  ditched  lands  that 
interposed  between  the  two  trestle  bridges  and  the  enemy's  positions.  I  so 
reported  (in  writing,  I  think,  though  I  find  no  copy)  to  yourself.  There  was 
one  way,  however,  to  unite  the  army  on  the  other  side:  it  was  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  a  victory  at  Fair  Oaks,  to  sweep,  at  once,  the  enemy  from  his 
position  opposite  New  Bridge,  and,  simultaneously,  to  bring  over  by  the 
New  Bridge  causeway  our  troops  of  the  right  wing,  which  would  then  have 
met  with  little  or  no  resistance. 

It  should  have  been  observed  that  soon  after  passing  the  Chickahominy, 
at  Bottom's  Bridge,  General  Keyes  was  directed  to  advance  and  to  select 
and  fortify  a  strong  position  on  the  Richmond  road.  He  commenced  fortify 
ing  a  position  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Savage's  Station,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  behind  "The  Seven  Pines." 

;It  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  commanding1  general  to  hold  the  position 
of  "The  Seven  Pines,  (the  junction  of  the  "  nine-mile  "  road  with  the  Wil- 
liamsburg  road,)  and,  by  his  order,  I  directed  Lieutenant  McAllester  to  select 
and  fortify  a  position.  Lieutenant  McAllester  found  the  point  held  by 
Brigadier  General  Casey's  division,  and  some  slight  rifle  pits,  abattis,  &c., 
made.  He  selected  a  position  a  half  mile  in  advance  of  the  Seven  Pines, 
which  he  deemed  more  tenable  than  the  first.  On  visiting  this  ground,  on 
the  28th,  I  directed  the  commencement  of  a  redoubt,  rifle-pits,  felling  of  trees, 
&c.,  &c.  Lieutenant  McAllester  was  unable  to  procure  an  adequate  force  to 
throw  up  rapidly  a  defensive  line,  and  this  redoubt  was  quite  incomplete 
when  the  attack  at  this  point  was  made  about  1.30  p.  m.  of  the  olst.  A  few 
pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  it,  behind  the  unfinished  parapet,  and  in  at 
tempting  to  spike  them,  I  think  it  was,  the  gallant  Colonel  Bailey  lost  his  life. 

By  the  rise  of  the  Chickahominy  the  two  bridges  built  by  General  Sumner 
became  impracticable  by  the  night  of  the  31st.  The  bridges  at  Bottom's 
Bridge  with  difficulty  were  preserved  from  destruction,  but  the  rising  water 
overflowed  the  adjacent  road,  and  soon  those  bridges  became  useless  for 
wagons  or  horses.  Fortunately  the  railroad  bridge  had  been  repaired,  and 
by  this  alone  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  supplied.  By  means  of  planks 
laid  between  the  rails  infantry  and,  with  some  risk,  horses  could  pass.  This, 
Rep.  Com.  108—26 
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for  several  days,  was  the  only  communication  between  the  two  wings  of 
the  army. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  Lieutenant  McAllestcr  was  di 
rected  to  complete  the  redoubt  already  mentioned,  and  to  extend  the  defen 
sive  line  to  the  right  to  embrace  Fair  Oaks,  and  to  the  left  to  connect  with 
the  White  Oak  swamp.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Sully,  under  General 
Sumner's  orders,  commenced  a  line  of  barricades,  continuing  the  line  towards 
Golding's  house.  Lieutenants  Com  stock  and  Farquhar  were  ordered  to  Gen 
eral  Sumner's  headquarters,  to  aid  in  this  work,  make  reconnoissances,  &c. 

Colonel  Alexander  took,  by  your  orders,  immediate  charge  of  the  bridges, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  corduroy  the  approaches  on  each  side — a 
thing  indispensable  to  making  the  two  trestle  bridges  practicable.  The 
labor  was  completely  thrown  away.  After  being  permitted  to  go  on  for  a 
few  days,  it  was  arrested  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  approaches  on  the 
enemy's  side  to  these  two  bridges  never  did  become  practicable. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  the  1st,  (viz  :  June  3d,)  I  was  directed  to 
join  General  Sumner's  headquarters  temporarily.  Previous  to  leaving  I  had 
urgently  recommended  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  a  point  not  far  below 
the  lower  trestle  bridge,  where  the  debouches  on  each  side  could  be  com 
pleted  out  of  view  of  the  enemy  and  under  the  protection  of  our  own  forces, 
now  holding  Golding's  house.  General  Woodbury  and  Colonel  Alexander 
made  an  exploration  of  the  stream,  (under  direct  orders  from  headquarters,) 
and  selected  a  point  for  a  bridge,  favorable  enough  otherwise,  but  failing  in 
the  important  object  of  bringing  the  two  wings  of  the  army  into  immediate 
connexion,  it  being  but  three  or  four  hundred  yards  above  Sumner's  upper 
bridge. 

This  bridge  was  built  over  the  stream  upon  framed  trestles  ;  through  the 
swamp  it  was  supported  by  cribs.  The  approaches  to  the  bridge  over  the 
low  bottom  lands  were  either  raised  corduroy,  or  (on  the  north  side)  simply 
earth,  raised  two  or  three  feet,  (the  soil  being  here  sandy,)  with  a  layer  of 
brush  one  foot  below  the  upper  surface,  deep  lateral  ditches  being  made. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  was  about  1,400  yards 
long.  The  trestle-work  and  crib-work  bridge  was  mostly  done  by  troops  of 
the  engineer  brigade,  under  General  Woodbury.  The  approaches  on  the 
north  by  the  9th  and .  22d  Massachusetts  regiments,  (Colonels  Cass  and 
Gove,  both  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  battles  following;)  those  on  the 
south  side  by  the  3d  Vermont.  The  bridge  was  ready  ,4'or  the  passage  of 
teams  on  the  14th,  covered  with  earth,  and  the  approaches  entirely  com 
pleted  on  the  17th.  The  bridge  proper  was  1,080  feet  long,  roadway  11  feet 
wide,  number  of  cribs  40,  of  framed  trestles  6. 

Simultaneously  two  infantry  bridges  were  made  across  the  swamp  by  the 
engineer  brigade;  one  a  short  distance  below  the  "  Lower  Trestle  Bridge," 
one  nearly  opposite  Golding's,  where  an  old  summer  ford  had  been  found, 
and  where  General  Nagley  had  commenced  a  bridge  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks. 

To  complete  the  history  of  bridges,  I  would  add  that,  on  my  return  from 
General  Sumner's  headquarters,  I  still  urged  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct 
communication,  practicable  for  all  arms,  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
army,  the  two  "  trestle  bridges"  having  been  virtually  abandoned.  The 
point  suggested  by  me  being  considered  too  much  exposed,  the  commanding 
general  himself  selected  a  point  somewhat  lower  down,  where  the  debouche 
was  entirely  covered  by  our  lines,  near  Golding's;  and  this  bridge  was  com 
menced  by  Captain  Duane's  engineer  battalion  (assisted  by  troops  of  General 
Porter's  and  General  W.  F.  Smith's  command)  on  the  10th  or  llth.  The 
structure  was  about  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  already  described.  It  was 
finished  on  the  18th  or  19th. 
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Besides  the  work  described,  detachments  of  the  engineer  brigade,  or  en 
gineer  battalion,  were  at  work  on  the  corduroy  communication  with  the 
bridges  commenced  the  night  of  the  31st;  repairing  and  corduroying  roads, 
rebuilding  Bottom's  Bridge,  &c. 

We  had,  June  19th,  the  following  bridges: 

"Upper  Trestle  Bridge  "—"Debouches  held,  by  enemy,  and  incomplete  on  his 
side. 

"  The  New  Bridge."  —  Two  pontoon  bridges,  Captain  Duane  having  built  a 
second  one  alongside  the  one  completed  June  first.  The  road  was  held  on 
south  side  of  Chickahorniny  by  the  enemy. 

"The  Lower  Trestle  Bridge."  —  Debouches  heldby  enemy,  and  incomplete  on 
his  side. 

"The  Foot  Bridge."  —  Available  for  infantry  under  certain  circumstances; 
it  was  on  the  .shortest  line  between  the  two  wings  of  the  army. 

"D  acme's  Bridge."  —  A  fine  structure,  practicable  for  all  arms,  and  affording 
a  very  direct  communication. 

"The  Infantry  Bridge"  (of  Woodbury.)  —  Available  for  infantry. 

"Woodbury  £  Alexander's  Bridge"  —  For  all  arms 

"Sumner's  Upper  Bridge"  or  the  "Grape  Vine  Bridge/7  This  had  been  put 
in  condition  to  be  used  in  emergency  by  all  arms. 

"Sumner's  Lower  Bridge"  —  I  think  had  never  been  repaired. 

The  railroad  bridge  was  the  means  of  bringing  up  most  of  the  supplies  to 
the  left  wing.  '  Bottom's  Bridge  was  kept  up  and  the  tete-de-pont  held. 

While  at  General  Simmer's  head-quarters  (June  4th,  to  June  7th)  I  laid 
out  a  redoubt  at  Golding's,  (No.  6,  on  ''Campaign  map'1  No.  3,)  and  directed 
Lieutenant  McAlestcr  to  lay  out  two  others  (No's  4  and  5)  and  to  complete 
No.  3,  (the  one  first  commenced  and  where  Colonel  Bailey  was  killed.) 

Lieutenant  Comstock,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Farquhar,  was  directed  to 
have  the  lines  complete  from  No.  (5,  to  connect  with  McAlester's  works.  The 
woods  in  front  were  extensively  slashed,  as  shown  on  the  campaign  map. 
Lieutenant  McAlcster,  in  reconnoitering  on  the  5th,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  by  the  enemy's  pickets  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Subsequently 
redoubts  Nos.  1  arid  2  were  constructed,  carrying  the  left  to  the  White  Oak 
swamp. 

The  redoubts  may  be  described  as  follows  :. 

No.  1.     A  lunette  with  open  gorge  ........................       8  cruns. 

"     2.     A  redan       "         "         "  .  .........................       6      " 

3.     An  enclosed  redoubt,  (irregular  pentagon)  .........       5      " 


" 


"     5.      "         "  "  .......................  .....       6      " 

"     6.      "  square  of  30  yards  wide  ......       6      " 

These  works  were  connected  by  rifle-pits  or  barricades.  The  object  of 
these  lines  (over  3  miles  long)  was  to  hold  our  position  of  the  left  wing 
against  the  concentrated  force  of  the  enemy,  until  communications  across. 
the  Chickahominy  could  be  established,  or,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  our 
position  on  this  side  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  thrown  upon  the  other, 
should  occasion  require  it  ;  or  finally,  to  hold  one  part  of  our  line  and  com 
munications  by  a  small  force  while  our  principal  offensive  was  made  upon 
another.  Such  an  offensive  effort  it  was  the  understood  purpose  of  the 
commanding  general  to  make  upon  our  right,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
large  wheat  field  (where  he  opposed  the  passage  of  our  right  wing)  and 
from  his  position  at  the  "Old  Tavern;''  thus  putting  ourselves  upon  the  "nine- 
mile  road"  to  Richmond,  and  within  five  miles  of  that  city.  Reconnoissar.ceg 
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with  this  view  were  constantly  made  by  the  engineers,  roads  and  bridges 
across  the  ravine  which  separated  our  right  wing  from  the  enemy  pre 
pared,  &c.  At  the  same  time  several  batteries  were  constructed,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Duane,  on  Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  either  to 
operate  upon  the  enemy's  positions  and  batteries  opposite  or  to  defend  our 
bridges,  &c.  They  were, 

No.  1.  Near  Dr.  Games'  house 6  guns. 

"     2.  On  left  of  road,  near  New  Bridge 6      " 

"     3.  On  right  of  road,  near  New  Bridge 6      " 

"     4.  On  right  of  Hogan's  house 6      " 

This  last  was  armed  with  4|  siege  ordnance,  I  think,  and  used  with  success 
against  the  enemy's  batteries.  Several  of  these  siege  guns  and  the  two 
8-inch  siege  howitzers  were  brought  up  to  put  either  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
redoubts  Nos.  3,  4  and  5 

Our  reconnoissances  showed  that  the  enemy  was  throwing  up  works  on 
the  further  side  of  the  large  "wheat  field"  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  "Old 
Tavern ;"  also  in  front  of  our  lines  from  redoubt  No.  2  to  No.  5.  It  was  im 
possible  to  distinguish  the  exact  character  of  these  works,  though  most  of 
them  were  probably  little  more  than  rifle-pits. 

In  order,  as  I  understood  it,  to  drive  back  the  enemy's  pickets  and  to 
throw  forward  our  own,  General  Hooker  was  ordered  on  the  25th  to  push 
his  division  forward,  through  the  woods,  to  the  clearing  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  beyond  his  lines  and  between  the  Williamsburg  road  and  the  railroad. 
Hearing  the  firing  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  that  locality  and  pushed  forward 
on  the  Williamsburg  road  to  the  further  edge  of  woods,  (then  held  by  our 
troops,)  with  a  hope  of  getting  some  better  knowledge  of  the  ground  and 
works  of  the  enemy.  An  opening  1,200  or  1,500  yards  extended  before  me, 
and  I  saw  guns  in  position,  and  tents  partially  hid  by  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  but  no  appearance  of  works.  In  returning  my  horse  was  struck  by 
a  shell  and  disabled. 

In  view  of  an  advance  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  "wheat  field"  on  our 
right,  it  was  decided,  as  a  preliminary,  to  construct  an  epaulment  for  put 
ting  our  guns  on  a  commanding  point  on  the  edge  of  the  field  and  near  our 
picket  lines.  Colonel  Alexander,  with  a  large  detail,  broke  ground,  at  dark 
on  the  night  of  the  26th,  within  musket  range  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
succeeded  by  morning  in  obtaining  cover  without  loss.  The  enemy  did  not 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  execution  of  this  work,  having,  probably, 
other  designs. 

It  had  been  known,  some  days  previous  to  this,  that  Jackson's  command 
had  reached  Frederickshall  Station,  on  its  way  from  the  Shenandoah,  and 
there  was  presumptive  evidence  that  an  attack  on  our  right  wing  was  medi 
tated  by  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  too,  on  the  27th. 
It  was  understood  by  me  to  be  the  intention  of  the  commanding  general  to 
concentrate  our  own  forces  either  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  infer  from  a  conversation,  in  which  no  positive  deci 
sion  -was  announced  on  his  part,  the  plan  to  which  preference  was  given 
was,  after  the  enemy's  plans  should  be  sufficiently  developed,  to  withdraw 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  concentrate  on  the  right  bank,  and 
attack  Richmond  while  the  enemy  was  massed  on  the  other  side.  Indeed,' 
the  work  thrown  up  on  the  night  of  the  26th  was  understood  to  be  a  prepa 
ration  for  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

•-On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  I  was  told  by  the  commanding  general  that, 
in  case  of  withdrawing  from  the  other  side,  (left  bank,)  he  would  still  be 
glad  to  maintain  his  hold  on  that  side,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recross  should 
events  make  it. necessary  or  desirable.  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  with 
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any  small  force  it  was  impracticable  to  hold  the  debouches  of  all  our  bridges, 
or  even  those  from  Duane's  down  to  Sumner's  upper  bridge;  but  that,  possi 
bly,  the  heads  of  the  two  important  bridges,  "Alexander  and  WoodburyV 
and  "Sumner's  upper  bridge,"  (which  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  oi 
each  other,)  might  be  held.  He  desired  me  to  go  that  afternoon  and  recon 
noitre  the  ground  for  a  position  for  that  purpose.  This  was  probably  about 
4  p.  m. 

I  left  the  headquarters  camp  (then  rear  of  Dr.  Trent's)  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  my  horses,  and  proceeded  on  this  reconnoissance.  I  had  passed 
the  Chickahomihy  when  I  was  overtaken  by  an  aide-de-camp,  (Lieutenant 
Ouster,)  who  informed  me  that  the  commanding  general  desired  to  modify 
his  instructions;  that  he  wished  me  to  reconnoitre  a  position  extending  from 
near  Dr  Gainos's  to  Barker's  mill-pond.  He  (Lieutenant  Ouster)  asked  for 
my  map  and  sketched  with  a  pencil  a  line  extending  between  those  limits. 
How,  or  by  what  forces,  it  was  intended  to  occupy  that  position,  I  was  not 
informed. 

I  took  the  road  by  "  McGee's  house"  to  "New  Coal  Harbor  "and  to  Dr. 
Gaines's;  thence  back  on  to  the  spur  on  the  right  of  Dr.  Gainers;  thence 
through  the  woods  to  New  Coal  Harbor  again;  thence  to  Old  Coal  Harbor; 
thence  by  the  road  to  "  Despatch  Station"  to  near  where  I  started;  thence 
by  the  same  road  to  near  Barker's  saw-mill. 

It  was  late  when  I  commenced,  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  ride  fast.  When 
I  reached  Barker's  mill  it  was  getting  dark,  arid  I  proceeded  from  thence 
back  to  camp.  I  thought  that  a  position,  moderately  favorable  for  a  large- 
force  to  fight  a  battle  in  equal  or  not  greatly  inferior  numbers,  might  be 
taken  along  this  line,  but  not  one  which  gave  any  very  decided  advantages. 
According  to  the  force  in  which  it  was  occupied,  its  left  would  rest  on  the 
first  spur  to  the  right  (east)  of  Dr.  Gaines's  house,  embracing  the  woods; 
or,  contracting  the  front,  rest  on  the  spur  where  "  Watts's  "  house  is,  par 
tially  embracing  the  woods  in  front,  and  running  in  front  of  McGce's  house; 
the  right  would  extend  past  McGee's  house,  along  the  "  Despatch  Station  " 
road,  through  the  woods,  to  the  eminence  near  where  a  house  is  marked  on 
the  map,  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  keep  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  towards 
the  Chick  ah  ominy. 

When  I  returned  to  headquarters  camp,  after  dffrk,  I  found  that  the  com 
manding  general  had  left  for  General  Porter's  camp,  having  been  summoned 
either  by  General  Porter  himself  or  by  the  sound  of  the  attack  made  late 
that  afternoon.  At  10  p.  in.  I  received  a  telegram  directing  me  to  repair  at 
once  to  General  Porter's  headquarters.  I  reached  there  about  midnight,  and 
found  the  commanding  general  and  General  Porter  together,  in  bivouac,  (all 
camp  equipage,  wagons,  &c.,  having  been  sent  to  the  other  side.)  After 
explaining  on  the  map  to  the  commanding  general  what  I  had  done  in  the 
afternoon,  he  arose  to  leave,  intimating  that  he  desired  me  to  remain  with 
General  Porter.  On  his  leaving,  General  Porter  seemed  to  be  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  withdraw  his  troops  from  their  actual  positions.  Finding 
he  had  no  positive  instructions,  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  indispensable 
to  fall  back  at  least  to  the  position  covering  the  bridges,  in  order  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  he  issued  his  orders 
to  this  effect  about  1  a.  m.,  (27th,)  and  at  dawn  or  early  daylight  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  near  us,  falling  back. 

At  this  time  the  doubts  seemed  to  have  revived  in  General  Porter's  mind 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  movement,  he  alleging  the  probability  of  McCall's 
division  being  cut  to  pieces  in  the  operation.  I  could  only  repeat  my  con 
viction  that  it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  it  was  continued,  and  we  proceeded  together  to 
the  ground  I  visited  the  evening  before.  On  the  way,  or  before  starting, 
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he  asked  me  how  many  troops  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  re-enforced  with.  I 
replied,  substantially,  that  I  could  not  answer  the  question;  that,  according 
to  any  understanding  I  had  of  the  matter,  I  supposed  the  whole  army  was 
to  fight  on  one  side  or  the  other;  that  I  had  all  along  supposed  he  was  to 
retire  to  the  other  side. 

After  reaching  the  ground,  he  put  his  left  on  the  spur  of  "  Watts's  house;" 
and,  riding  further  along  the  position,  he  concluded  he  could  not  extend  his 
right  beyond  the  clearing  and  spur  where  McGee's  house  is.  After  this  I 
returned  to  headquarters,  presuming  that,  in  reference  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  day,  the  commanding  general  might  have  further  instructions  for  me. 
I  reached  headquarters  about  9  or  10  a.  in.,  and  being  informed  that  the 
commanding  general  was  reposing,  I  went  to  my  tent  and  remained  there 
until  afternoon. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  minutely  into  the  history  of  my  connexion  with 
that  battle-field,  because  upon  this  battle,  fought  by  General  Porter,  with 
'27,000  men,  hinged  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 

On  the.  afternoon  of  the  26th,  Lieutenant  Reese  was  sent  by  Capt.  Duane, 
(who  had  orders,  I  presume,  direct  from  headquarters,)  to  destroy  the  "Upper 
"Trestle"  and  "New  Bridge."  He  found  the  first  already  taken  up  by  a  detach 
ment  of  the  engineer  brigade,  the  trestles  being  destroyed  and  the  flooring 
collected  on  the  bank. for  burning.  He  took  up  the  pontoons  of  the  two 
bridges  at  New  Bridge,  loaded  them  with  the  flooring,  and  attempted  to  float 
them  down  the  stream  to  the  lower  trestle  bridge;  but,  being  unable  to  get 
them  along  the  channel,  scuttled  and  sunk  them  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
below  the  bridge  site-  The  afternoon  of  the  27th  Colonel  Alexander 
thorough  destroj'cd  Duane;s  Bridge.  General  Porter's  forces  passed  over 
the  two  lower  bridges  in  the  night,  and  Captain  Duane  had  orders  to  see  all 
those  bridges  destroyed.. 

That  night  it  was  understood,  I  believe,  that  the  army  was  to  march  to 
the  James  River.  General  Woodbury  received  orders  from  headquarters 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  White  Oak  swamp  and  construct  bridges, 
and  I  was  ordered,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  to  send  out  all  the 
engineers  to  aid  in  the  same,  and  to  explore  the  roads.  Having  retired  to 
the  headquarters'  camp^at  Savage's  Station,  suffering  with  a  violent  head 
ache,  I  was  unable  to  go  out  in  person  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Captain  Duane's  battalion,  which  had  been  engaged  destroying  the 
lower  bridges,  arrived  at  the  headquarters'  camp.  I  directed  him  to  con 
tinue  on,  by  the  shortest  route  he  could  find,  to  the  vicinity  of  points  of 
crossing  the  White  Oak  swamp,  and  myself  started  by  the  beaten  road  to 
White  Oak  Bridge. 

I  found  that  General  Woodbury  had  rebuilt  the  bridge,  (with  the  addi 
tion  of  side  bridges  for  infantry  or  cavalry,)  and  repaired  the  corduroy  road 
through  the  swamp,  and  that,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  further 
up  the  stream,  he  had  built  another  bridge.  This  point,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  the  site  of  an  old  ford,  (Bracket's,)  to  which  a  road  conducted  on  each 
side. 

In  reference  to  the  White  Oak  swamp  it  may  be  observed  that  the  stream 
itself  is  quite  insignificant,  but  that,  like  the  Chickahominy,  it  is  bounded  by 
swamps  on  each  side,  of  which  the  width  is  about  two  hundred  (200)  yards. 
The  extensive  wooded  region,  shown  on  the  Henrico  county  map,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  swamp,  and  usually  included  in  that  designation  by  us, 
was  generally  dry  and  firm,  affording  good  roads.  To  make  a  bridge  across 
the  ewamp  involved,  of  course,  not  merely  bridging  the  stream,  but  the  cut 
ting  of  heavy  timber,  and  the  making  of  a  raised  corduroy  over  this  two 
hundred  yards  of  swamp.  Besides  which,  unless  each  bridge  had  an  inde 
pendent  wagon  road  through  the  forest,  it  added  little  to  our  facilities,  since 
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the  moving  of  our  immense  wagon  trains  was  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
problem. 

I  found  the  upper  bridge  I  have  mentioned  pretty  well  advanced  to  com 
pletion,  and  Major  Magruder,  of  the  15th  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  work, 
promised  it  should  be  done  before  he  left  off  work  that  night.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  approaches,  however,  and  feared  that  the  first  few  wagons 
which  passed  would  make  them  impracticable.  I  found,  too,  that  there  was, 
as  yet,  reestablished  connexion  or  fixed  route  by  which  the  troops  and  trains 
near  Savage's  Station  were  to  reach  this  bridge.  I  started  back  to  make 
this  connexion,  and  met  Captain  Duane  with  his  battalion.  I  directed  him 
to  make  it  his  business  to  keep  this  bridge  and  corduroy  practicable,  and  to 
examine  the  vicinity  to  see  if  there  was  any  other  practicable  crossing  ; 
after  which  I  continued  the  exploration  of  the  road  to  connect  with  the 
Williamsburg  road,  near  the  "blacksmith's  shop."  It  was  owing  to  this  per 
sonal  reconnoissance  that  a  connexion  with  the  New  Bridge  was  established, 
and  troops  and  wagons  put  upon  this  route  that  night.* 

In  the  evening  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  to  take  witli  him 
Lieutenants  Comstock  and  Farquhar  and  reconnoitre  the  country  in  refer 
ence  to  the  march  and  probable  new  positions  of  the  army.  The  accompa 
nying  extract  from  his  report  (marked  sub-report  No.  G)  will  make  known 
his  services. 

The  headquarters  left  Savage's  Station  between  2  and  3  a.  in.,  June  29ih. 
I  separated  from  them  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  camp  of  Captain  Duane, 
following  the  route  I  had  examined  the  night  before,  and  over  which  Gen 
eral  Sykes's  division  had  passed  during  the  night."]"  The  road  was  in  good 
condition,  but  I  found  the  corduroy  over  the  swamp  required  constant  atten 
tion,  and,  recognizing  the  inutility  or  rather  impossibility  of  constructing 
for  the  emergency  any  other  crossing,  (Captain  Duane's  officers  having  been 
making  additional  explorations,)  I  directed  him  to  make  it  his  especial 
business  to  keep  this  route  practicable.  Portions  of  the  wagon  trains  and 
General  Heintzelman's  corps  passed  at  this  bridge  during  the  day.  From 
this  point  I  proceeded  to  the  "  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,"  and  found  the 
trains  and  troops  rapidly  passing.  I  then  rejoined  the  headquarters  at  the 
house  just  beyond  (south  side  of)  the  swamp.  As  the  passage  of  the  army 
through  or  over  this  "  swamp'7  was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  I 
deem  these  particulars  worthy  of  record. 

General  Keys's  corps  had  crossed  on  the  28th,  with  orders  to  take  a  posi 
tion  to  cover  our  debouches  from  the  swamp  and  our  line  of  march  towards 
the  James.  General  Woodbury  had  been  directed  to  communicate  with  him 
and  assist  him  by  reconnoissances,  and  Lieutenant  McAlester  had  been 
ordered  by  me  to  proceed  to  his  positions  and  make  such  arrangements 
there,  such  as  "  slashings,"  obstructing  roads,  &c.,  as  he  could.  Colonel 
Alexander  had,  also,  in  execution  of  the  duties  assigned  him,  been  on  this 
ground  and  communicated  with  the  commanding  general  concerning  it. — 
(See  sub-report  No.  6.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  General  Woodbury  made  a  reconnoissance 
between  the  Charles  City  and  Long  Bridge  roads,  assisting  Generals  Kearny 
and  McCall  in  posting  their  troops,  and  I  went  out  on  all  the  different  roads, 
arriving  at  12  or  1  p.  m.  at  Malvern  Hill.  At  this  time  the  danger  seemed 
(to  me)  that  the  "  Quaker  road,"  over  which  our  trains  were  passing,  would 
be  taken  in  flank  by  the  cross  roads  which  I  had  observed  to  exist  from  near 


"  General  Heintzelman's  corps  reached  this  bridge  by  another  nnite  ;  but  this  would  cot 
have  answered  for  other  portions  of  the  army,  nor  for  the  wagon  trains, 
f  This  route  is  not  delineated  on  the  "  campaign  map." 
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"  Bulten's"  or  "  Warriner's,"  striking  the  "  Quaker  road"  near  Malvern  Hill. — 
(See  campaign  map,  No.  3.)  I  did  not  know  what  the  general  arrange 
ment  of  troops  was,  nor  could  I  see  the  commanding  general,  who  was  not 
on  the  field,  but  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  General  Porter,  whose 
troops  held  the  hill.  Later  in  the  day  you  directed  me  to  post  some  of  the 
reserve  artillery,  and  I  took  it  to  the  right  and  front  of  Dr.  Mellert's  house, 
facing  the  debouche  from  the  woods  of  the  dangerous  roads  of  which  I 
speak,  and  through  which  I  had  previously  penetrated  to  within  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Newcastle  road.  While  I  was  posting  these 
batteries  General  Porter  joined  me,  and  established  MorrelPs  division  on  this 
line.  About  this  time  (perhaps  4  p.  m.)  the  action  commenced  on  the  New 
castle  road.  So  near  to  us  was  it  that  a  shell  (whether  from  friend  or  foe 
could  not  be  known)  struck  near  where  we  were. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy  opened  upon  us  with  his  artillery,  from  the  woods 
which  skirted  the  bottom  lands  to  the  left  or  west  of  Malvern  Hill.  A  brisk 
cannonade  took  place  in  which  we  had  the  better.  The  gunboats  took  part 
in  this,  and,  though  there  seemed  to  be  indications  of  force  on  the  Richmond 
road,  our  position  was  found  too  strong  to  be  assailed  from  this  quarter. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Dew's  house,  (General  Porter's  headquarters,)  where 
the  commanding  general  came  and  remained  until  12  or  1  o'clock  of  the 
night.  The  engineer  brigade  (a  detachment  of  which  had  destroyed  the 
"  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge")  and  engineer  battalion  had  proceeded  to  camp 
near  the  headquarters,  Haxall's  Landing. 

The  news  of  the  action  on  the  New  Market  road  had  been  favorable. 
Subsequently  and  at  a  late  hour  it  was  reported  that  McCall's  division  had 
been  routed  with  the  loss  of  its  general  officers,  and  somewhat  later,  prob 
ably  about  midnight,  it  was  known  that  General  Franklin  was  falling  back, 
and  that  Surnner  and  Heintzelman  were  necessarily  following  his  example. 
This  left  no  latitude  of  judgment  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  next  day. 
I  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  and  assist  in  putting  the  troops  in  position  as 
they  came  in.  I  went  out  early  to  get  a  more  general  view  of  the  hill  and 
its  connexions,  and  afterwards,  assisted  by  Brigadier  General  Humphreys, 
(chief  of  topographical  engineers,)  Colonel  Hudson,  Captain  Mason,  and 
one  or  two  other  aides  of  the  commanding  general,  I  directed  the  formation 
of  the  line. 

Leaving  the  dispositions  to  be  made  here  by  others,  I  then  went  to  Hax 
all's  to  see  how  our  communications  with  the  James  river  were  to  be  cov 
ered.  I  found  the  commanding  general  had  put  Franklin's  corps  in  position 
for  this  purpose.  I  directed  General  Woodbury  and  Captain  Duane  to  make 
"  slashings"  on  the  road  intersecting  our  long  line,  which,  exceedingly  strong 
at  Malvern,  was  weak  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime,  Brigadier  General 
Humphreys,  with  great  labor,  had  succeeded  in  running  a  line  through  the 
dense  woods  of  the  Turkey  creek  bottom,  arid  posting  troops  so  as  to  con 
nect  our  left  on  Malvern  Hill  with  our  right  in  front  of  Haxall's. 

A  further  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  ordered  for  that  night,  (July 
1st,)  it  being  difficult  to  keep  open  our  communications  with  the  transports 
at  Malvern.  I  made  a  reconnoissance  at  daylight,  July  2d,  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  position.  Entirely  ignorant  of  the  locality,  having  arrived  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  it  took  some  time  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  it;  a  pouring 
rain,  which  commenced  soon  after  sunrise,  being  unfavorable  to  distant 
vision.  Finding  a  broad  estuary  to  the  northward,  I  followed  it  down  be 
yond  Westover,  to  ascertain  that  there  was  neither  bridge  nor  ford  leading 
out  of  it.  I  then  hastened  back,  to  find  at  the  entrance  of  this  cul-dc-sac  a 
temporary  position  where  our  rear  guard  could  cover  its  mouth,  for  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  now  pouring  in.  Having  done  this,  I  returned 
to  the  camp  and  reported,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  commanding  gen- 
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oral,  who  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  position,  directing  Gen 
eral  Keyes,  whose  corps  had  covered  the  retreat,  to  occupy  it. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  remark  that  in  moving  up  from  Yorktown  to  the 
Chickahominy,  the  only  pontoon  equipage  which  accompanied  the  march  of 
the  army  was  the  train  with  Captain  Duane's  command.  All  the  other 
material  which  had  been  used  at  Yorktown,  or  by  General  Franklin  in  his 
disembarkation,  was  taken  up  to  the  White  House. 

The  pontoons  of  Captain  Duane's  train  were  all  used  in  the  various  bridges 
on  the  Chickahominy,  and  several  more  (twenty-four,  I  believe)  were  brought 
up  from  the  White  House,*  also  a  train  consisting  of  thirty  Birago  trestles 
and  four  Russian  canvas  pontoons. 

The  pontoons  at  New  Bridge  were,  with  the  flooring  and  other  accessories, 
sunk  in  the  stream,  and  the  "  upper"  and  "lower"  trestle  bridges  destroyed. 
What  remained  of  bridge  equipage — say  thirty  French  and  two  canvas 
pontoons,  and  ten  trestles — was  packed  and  collected  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahomiriy  by  Captain  Spaulding,  (under  General  Woodbury's  orders,) 
but  for  want  of  transportation  part  of  it  was  destroyed  here  and  part  after 
crossing  the  White  Oak  swamp.  About  fifteen  pontoons  (with  balks  and 
chess)  and  a  lew  trestles  were  brought  straight  through  to  Harrison's 
Landing. 

On  the  retreat  from  Malvern  Hill  and  Haxall's  a  portion  of  the  engineer 
brigade  was  directed  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The  crossing  of  Kim  age's 
creek  (much  swollen  by  the  rain)  in  particular  required  incessant  labor, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  passage  of  the  army  and  trains,  to  keep  it 
practicable.  One  pontoon  and  four  bags  of  balks  and  chess  were  used  there 
in  two  bridges,  all  of  which,  with  the  wagons,  were  afterwards  destroyed 
by  our  own  troops. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  army  commenced  moving  out  to  mere  eligible 
positions.  The  brief  reconnoissance  of  the  preceding  day  had  shown  me  that 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  heights  on  the  other  side  of  Herring1  creek,  and 
to  extend  our  lines.  The  engineer  officers  were  employed  this  day  in  assist 
ing  in  placing  the  troops  in  new  positions  and  in  reconnoitering  for  a  de 
fensive  line.  A  very  satisfactory  one  was  found,  which  is  tolerably  well 
delineated  on  the  "  Campaign  Map,"  No.  3.  The  left  stretched  for  upwards 
of  a  mile  along  the  left  bank  of  Kimage's  creek,  which  excavated  a  deep 
ravine  in  the  table-land  through  which  it  flowed,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
stream  was  so  deep  and  marshy  as  to  make  an  impassable  obstacle.  In 
front  were  cleared  fields  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  gunboats,  while  on  our 
own  side  were  woods  which  covered  our  movements  and  concealed  our  posi 
tions.  From  near  the  head  of  the  creek  the  line  turned  at  right  angles  and 
stretched  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  to  the  "  Mill-dam."  From 
a  point  a  half  a  mile  still  further  to  the  eastward,  on  the  rnill-pond,  the  line 
was  resumed,  ran  easterly  through  the  woods  about  half  a  mile,  and  thence 
southeasterly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  through  the  cultivated  fields  of  Westover, 
and  then  southerly  a  half  mile  to  a  point  on  Herring  creek,  near  Westover 
church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  this  line,  four  miles  long,  that  portion  on  Kim  age's 
creek  was  naturally  very  strong,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  flanking  fire  of 
the  gunboats,  might,  throughout,  be  considered  (with  proper  defensive  ar 
rangements)  unassailable,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  line  parallel  to  James 
river  the  mill-pond  covered  nearly  a  mile  of  front,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
assailed,  and  that  the  half  mile  of  line  constituting  our  right  flank,  and  the 


0  On  abandoning  the  White  House,  the  bridge  material  remaining  there  was  sent  back, 
I  think,  to  Fort  Monroe. 
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approaches  thereto  by  the  Charles  City  road,  were  flanked  by  the  fire  of  our 
gunboats.  The  points  at  which  attack  was  most  practicable  were  where 
the  two  roads  from  the  northward  came  in,  one  on  the  left  of  the  mill-pond 
and  one  on  the  right. 

Between  the  mill-pond  and  the  road  on  the  left  a  strong  redoubt,  consist 
ing  of  two  redans  connected  by  a  curtain,  was  laid  out;  thence  rifle-pits 
extended  to  the  mill-dam  on  the  right;  barricades  extended  to  the  left  to 
wards  Kimage's  creek,  and  at  the  salient  angle  a  redoubt  for  artillery  was 
designed. 

On  the  right,  through  the  open  fields,  the  line  consisted  of  rifle-pits  of 
strong  profile,  with  two  large  redoubts  or  lunettes — one  where  the  road 
intersected  the  line  and  the  other  at  the  right  salient  angle — and  both  de 
signed  to  contain  a  numerous  artillery. 

Through  the  woods  around  Kimage's  creek  and  elsewhere,  the  line  con 
sisted  of  timber  barricades  covered  with  earth,  with  numerous  emplace 
ments  for  artillery,  having  thick  earthen  epaulments  in  front,  and  everywhere, 
except  through  the  open  fields  'of  Westover,  the  front  of  these  lines  was 
covered  by  extensive  abattis  of  felled  timber. 

The  works  thus  described  were  commenced  by  the  troops  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  got  into  position,  who,  in  a  single  night,  would  cover  them 
selves  by  quite  a  respectable  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  barricade.  The  re 
doubts  required  more  time,  and  though  not  entirely  finished  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  they  were  soon  in  condition  to  aid  powerfully  in  the  defence.  The 
troops  of  both  the  engineer  brigade  and  engineer  battalion  aided  in  these 
works.  The  general  supervision  of  these  works  was  given  by  me  to  Lieu 
tenant  Colonel  Alexander,  who  distributed  the  immediate  supervision  be 
tween  Lieutenants  Comstock,  McAlester  and  Farquhar. 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  myself  and  other  of  the  engineer  officers 
were  engaged  in  reconnoissances  of  the  river  or  adjacent  country.  In  com 
pany  with  General  Woodbury,  I  examined  very  carefully  the  right  bank  of 
the  James  river,  from  City  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  view 
of  an  occupation  on  our  part,  and  to  ascertain  the  most  dangerous  points. 
The  defensive  qualities  of  Cozzen's  Point  were  clearly  ascertained  by  me. 
In  company  with  General  Woodbury,  Colonel  Alexander,  Lieutenants  Reese, 
Cross  and  Farquhar,  I  reconnoitered  the  peninsula  just  below  Charles  City 
Court-House  with  a  view  to  its  eligibility  as  a  defensive  position.  Subse 
quently  General  Woodbury  examined  the  country  from  Wilson's  wharf 
across  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  caused  a  map  of  the  roads  leading  from 
Harrison's  Landing  to  various  points  on  the  Chickahominy  to  be  made  by 
officers  of  his  brigade. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Lieutenant  Comstock  received  orders  from  yourself 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Barrett's  Ferry  and  roads 
leading  to  it,  and  on  his  return  that  night,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge.  The  material  (which  consisted  of  sixteen  new 
pontoons  and  thirty-one  old  ones)  was  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  it  took  till  the 
morning  of  the  12th  to  get  it  up  to  the  point  mentioned. 

At  noon  of  the  13th  the  material  was  all  unloaded,  and  the  bridge  com 
menced  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle,  Captain  Spaulding,  50th  regiment 
New  York  volunteers,  being  in  charge  of  the  western  end,  Lieutenant  Com 
stock  of  the  middle,  and  Lieutenant  Cross  of  the  eastern  end,  Captain  Duane 
being  in  charge  of  the  whole.  As  the  pontoriiers  had  been  severely  worked 
during  the  two  preceding  days,  the  work  was  suspended  during  the  night 
and  resumed  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  being  finished  at  9.30  a.  m.  on  the 
14th,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  crossing  at  10  a.  m. 

The  bridge  was  1,980  feet  long.  The  western  end  was  built  by  "succes 
sive  pontoons,"  the  rest  by  "rafts."  At  times  there  was  difficulty  in  nianoeu- 
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vering  the  rafts,  from  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  strength  of  the  tidal 
currents.  After  its  completion  it  was  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  the 
wear  of  the  flooring. 

Excepting  Heintzelrnan's  corps,  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  its 
artillery  and  baggage-wagons  crossed  the  bridge.  There  was  no  interrup 
tion  to  travel,  the  accidents  being  that  a  few  horses  got  overboard,  without 
injury  to  the  bridge.  The  straw  proved  a  perfect  protection  to  the  floor 
ing,  scarce  a  plank  being  found  injured. 

The  advanced  guard  of  General  Porter  passed  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  15th,  and  at  10  a.  m.,  August  18,  the  extreme  rear  guard  had  passed; 
at  2.30  p.  m.  the  boats  were  all  out  of  the  bridge,  and  at  3  p.  m.  all  the 
bridge  material  was  in  tow  of  steamers  bound  for  Old  Point.  Besides  the 
officers  already  mentioned,  Captain  Duane  was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Reese. 

On  Friday,  the  15th,  I  left  Harrison's  Landing  by  steamer  for  Fort 
Monroe,  under  orders  from  the  commanding  general,  and  on  the  IGtli  I  re 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  headquarters  at  Washington  relieving  me  from 
duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Some  allusion  to  the  services  of  officers  and  troops  during  the  campaign 
is  called  for  from  me  in  such  a  report  as  this. 

The  account  here  given,  and  in  the  report  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
in  the  various  sub-reports  which  accompany  this,  will  give  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  amount  and  character  of  their  services. 

In  Brigadier  General  1).  P.  Woodbury  1  found  an  able  and  zealous  coad 
jutor.  The  duties  of  his  brigade  did  not  give  him  a  prominent  part  in  the 
actual  siege  works  of  Yorktown;  (the  battery  No.  4,  of  13-inch  mortars, 
being*  the  only  one  laid  out  and  superintended  by  him,)  but  in  the  construc 
tion  of  the  numerous  bridges  and  roads,  and  in  the  making  of  gabions  and 
fascines,  the  services  of  himself  and  brigade  were  arduous  and  important; 
and  from  Lieutenants  Hassler  and  Farrell  I  received  valuable  assistance  in 
reconnoitering  the  works. 

The  sub-report  No.  2  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  services  of  the  brigade  as 
connected  with  the  marches  of  the  army,  and  the  sub-report  No.  1  shows 
that  a  portion  of  the  brigade  under  Colonel  Murphy  rendered  valuable  ser 
vices  in  the  preparations  fcr  the  landing  of  General  Franklin's  division,  and 
in  executing  the  same.  On  the.  Chickahominy,  and  on  the  retreat  to  the 
James,  the  duties  of  the  brigade  was  arduous,  as  have  been  described;  and 
I  found  in  its  chief,  throughout  the  campaign,  an  officer  prompt  and  fertile 
in  expedients,  daring,  and  assiduous  in  execution,  and  always  exhibiting  a 
wise  foresight. 

The  following  officers  of  the  volunteer  engineer  brigade  have  been  men 
tioned  to  me  by  their  commander  as  particularly  deserving  of  notice: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Pcttes,  50th  New  York,  for  constant  and  effi 
cient  attention  to  his  duties. 

Captain  (now  Major)  Ira  Spaulding,  50th  New  York,  for  unremitting  and 
successful  work  in  the  construction  of  military  bridges. 

Captain  0.  E.  Hine,  50th  New  York,  for  habitual  good  conduct,  and  for 
maintaining  Bottom's  Bridge  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Captains  Beers,  Ford,  and  Brainerd  for  untiring  energy  and  fidelity. 

Major  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  James  A.  Magruder,  15th  New  York,  for 
energy  and  perseverance. 

Captain  (now  major)  E.  C.  Perry  for  energy  and  perseverance. 

Captain  W.  A.  Ketchum,  loth  New  York,  for  energy  and  hard  work  in 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Lieutenant  (now  captain)  H.  V.  Slossen,  15th  New  York,  for  good  con 
duct  throughout  the  campaign. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Farrell,  15th  New  York,  for  skill  and  perseverance. 
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Lieutenant  F.  R.  Hassler,  A.  D.  C.,  15th  New  York,  for  constant  energy 
and  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Captain  H.  W.  Bowers,  assistant  adjutant  general,  for  intelligence  and 
perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  duties. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Webster,  15th  New  York,  died  of  disease  contracted  on 
the  Chickahominy. 

Lieutenant  H.  C.  Yates,  50th  New  York,  died  from  disease  contracted  in 
the  trendies  at  Yorktown. 

The  services  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  are  so  frequently  alluded  to, 
besides  being  exhibited  in  his  own  reports,  (see  sub-reports  Nos.  1  and  6,) 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  sustained,  as  a  military  engineer 
in  the  field,  the  high  professional  character  which  he  had  previously  ac 
quired. 

Captain  C.  S.  Stewart  rendered  valuable  services  at  Yorktown  and  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg;  he  discovered  the  unoccupied  works  on  the  enemy's 
left,  ascertained  the  existence  of  and  reconnoitred  the  route  by  which 
they  might  be  gained,  and  by  which  Lieutenant  Farquhar  (who  had  accom 
panied  him)  led  Hancock's  brigade.  To  him,  therefore,  the  decided  successes 
on  that  part  of  the  field  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due.  Afterwards,  with  the 
advanced  guard  under  General  Stoueman,  he  was  so  unsparing  of  himself 
in  his  reconnoissances  and  reports  of  the  character  of  the  country  roads, 
&c.,  as  to  induce  the  sickness  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field. 

If  I  should  have  to  mention  any  single  individual  as  distinguished  above 
any  other  in  the  army  for  unceasing  toil  and  unsparing  devotion  it  would 
be  Captain  J.  C.  Duane.  In  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  in  the  dangerous 
and  laborious  works  in  the  swamps  and  floods  of  the  Chickahominy,  lie 
seemed  to  know  no  fatigue  and  to  allow  himself  no  repose.  The  pontoon 
bridge  built  by  him  over  the  lower  Chickahominy  was  one  of  the  most  ex 
tensive  known  to  military  history. 

Lieutenant  C.  B.  Comstock  and  M.  D.  McAlester  rendered  most  gallant 
and  valuable  services  in  the  siege  works  of  Yorktown,  and  the  latter  had 
again  an  opportunity,  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  of  exhibiting  his  gal 
lantry  and  rendering  important  aid  to  his  commanding  general.  On  reach 
ing  the  Chickahominy  these  two  officers  were  with  me  at  the  first  armed 
reconnoissance  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  the  works  for  the  tete-de-pont  were 
laid  out  and  executed  by  them.  Lieutenant  Comstock  accompanied  the  ad 
vance  under  General  Keyes  until  it  took  its  first  position  near  Savage's 
Station.  While  the  other  engineer  officers  were  mainly  confined  to  specific 
works,  a  larger  part  of  the  duty  of  reconnoissances,  particularly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  fell  on  these  two,  and  under  their  imme 
diate  supervision  the  works  described  on  that  side  were  built;  as  subse 
quently  at  Harrison's  Landing  they  had  charge  of  considerable  portions  of 
those  lines.  They  both  exhibited  unwearying  assiduity  and  great  gallantry. 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Merrill  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  severely 
wounded  on  the  16th  of  April,  in  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
lines  near  Yorktown.  He  has  been  already  bre vetted  for  gallant  conduct 
on  that  occasion. 

Lieutenants  Reese,  Cross,  and  Babcock  commanded  the  three  companies 
constituting  the  engineer  battalion  under  Captain  J.  C.  Duane,  and,  though 
sometimes  available  for  general  reconnoissances,  their  duties  were  usually 
with  their  commands.  They  vied  with  their  chief  in  their  unwearying  assi 
duity  and  in  their  gallantry.  Upon  them,  as  upon  their  immediate  chief, 
devolved  much  of  the  most  exposed  service  in  the  laying  out  and  executing 
the  trenches  and  batteries  before  Yorktown. 

An  instance  of  great  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Lieuten 
ant  Babcock  has  been  mentioned  by  me  as  occurring  in  my  presence  at  the 
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"  New  Bridge"  on  the  morning  of  June  1.  On  the  Chickahominy,  and  sub 
sequently,  their  duties,  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  batteries,  &c.,  were 
arduous  and  exposed. 

Second  Lieutenant  F.  U.  Farquhar  rendered  valuable  services  at  the  seige 
of  Yorktown.  He  was  one  of  the  three  engineer  officers  present  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  accompanied  Captain  Stewart  in  his  reconnoissances 
which  discovered  the  enemy's  unoccupied  redoubts,  and  led  General  Han 
cock's  brigade  thereto.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  commanding  general  in 
the  evening  with  the  colors  captured.  With  the  advanced  guard  of  General 
Stonermin,  and  subsequently  in  the  various  engineer  works  and  duties  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  was  daring  and  indefatigable 

First  Lieutenant  (now  captain)  H.  L.  Abbot,  topographical  engineers,  was 
attached  to  my  person  throughout  the  campaign  as  an  aide.  His  services 
were  particularly  noticeable  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  by  his  valuable 
reconnoissances,  and  by  his  skill  in  combining  the  information  gained  by 
others  into  maps  of  the  works,  and  of  the  topography  of  the  ground.  During 
the  march  to  the  Chickahominy,  arid  while  the  army  was  encamped  on  the 
river,  his  time  was  principally  occupied  in  making  up  the  map  of  the  country 
founded  on  the  reconnoissances  of  the  officers  of  both  engineer  corps  and 
others,  in  which  duty  he  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Brigadier  Gen 
eral  Humphreys.  His  health,  which  had  suffered  from  the  miasma  of  the 
Potomac,  while  serving  on  the  defences  of  Washington,  was  further  impaired 
at  Yorktown  and  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  he  was  unable  to  bear  much 
physical  labor  or  exposure.  After  reaching  the  James  river  he  was  com 
pelled  to  leave  the  arrny  by  an  illness  which  prostrated  him  for  two  months, 
during  which  time,  however,  he  superintended  the  preparation  of  the  cam- 
paig'n  maps. 

First  Lieutenant  N.  J.  Hall,  5th  artillery,  (now  colonel  of  the  —  Michigan 
volunteers,)  was  assigned  to  duty  with  me  as  adjutant  before  Yorktown, 
and  accompanied  me  in  that  capacity.  Besides  his  services  in  this  capacity 
he  executed  valuable  reconnoissances,  both  at  Yorktown  and  on  the  Chicka 
hominy.  During  the  march  of  the  arrny  to  the  James  river  he  was  employed 
by  yourself  as  bearer  of  despatches,  &c.,  between  the  different  corps. 

I  have  enumerated  twelve  officers  of  the  engineer  corps,  (including  Lieu 
tenant  Abbot,  topographical  engineers;)  of  these  one  possessed  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  another  of  lieutenant  colonel,  aide-de-camp, 
(the  first  is  a  major,  the  second  a  captain,  in  the  corps,)  and  two  were  cap 
tains;  seven  others  first  lieutenants,  and  one  a  second  lieutenant.  The 
brigadier  general  was  so  made  expressly  to  enable  him  to  command  the 
brigade  of  volunteer  regiments.  The  battalion  of  regular  engineers  was 
commanded  by  a  captain,  and  each  of  its  three  companies  by  a  single  first 
lieutenant. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  corps  of  engineers,  as  now  organized,  does  not 
furnish  adequate  rank  even  to  command  the  limited  number  of  engineer 
troops  brought  into  the  field. 

The  engineers  attached  to  the  army  corps  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander,  who  derived  his  rank,  not  from  the  corps, 
but  from  a  law  having  no  particular  relation  to  engineers  and  since  repealed) 
were  but  lieutenants.  In  an  European  service  the  chief  engineer  serving 
with  an  army  corps  would  be  a  field  officer,  generally  a  colonel. 

There  is  a  two-fold  evil  in  this  want  of  rank;  first,  the  great  hardships  and 
injustice  to  the  officers  themselves,  for  they  have,  almost  without  exception, 
refused  or  been  refused,  high  positions  in  the  volunteer  service  (to  which  they 
have  seen  their  contemporaries  of  the  other  branches  elevated)  on  the  ground 
that  their  services  as  engineers  were  absolutely  necessary;  second,  it  is  an 
evil  to  the  service,  since  an  adequate  rank  is  almost  as  necessary  to  an  offi- 
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cer  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  as  professional  knowledge.  The 
engineer's  duty  is  a  responsible  one.  He  is  called  upon  to  decide  important 
questions,  to  fix  the  positions  of  defensive  works,  (and,  thereby,  of  t\\e  troops 
who  occupy  them;)  to  indicate  the  manner  and  points  of  attack  of  fortified 
positions.  To  give  him  the  proper  weight  with  those  with  whom  he  is  as 
sociated,  he  should  have,  as  they  have,  adequate  rank. 

The  campaign  on  the  peninsula  called  for  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers.  The  country,  notwithstanding  its  early  settlement,  was  a  terra 
incognita.  We  knew  the  York  river  and  the  James  river,  and  we  had  heard 
of  the  Chickahominy  ;  and  this  was  about  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Our 
maps  were  so  incorrect  that  they  were  found  to  be  worthless  before  we 
reached  Yorktown.  New  ones  had  to  be  prepared,  based  on  reconnoissances, 
made  by  the  officers  of  engineers. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  involved  great  responsibility,  besides  exposure 
and  toil.  The  movements  of  the  whole  army  were  determined  by  the  en 
gineers. 

The  Chickahominy  again  arrested  us  ;  where,  if  possible,  the  responsibility 
and  labor  of  the  engineer  officers  were  increased.  In  fact,  everywhere  and 
on  every  occasion,  even  to  our  last  position  at  Harrison's  Landing,  this  re 
sponsibility  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  was  incessant. 

I  have  stated  above  in  what  manner  the  officers  of  engineers  performed 
their  duties.  Yet,  thus  far,  their  services  are  ignored  and  unrecognized, 
while  distinctions  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  command  troops  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  ex 
pected  that  the  few  engineer  officers  yet  remaining  will  willingly  continue 
their  services  in  this  unrequited  branch  of  the  military  profession.  We 
have  not  sufficient  officers  of  engineers,  at  this  time,  with  any  of  our  armies 
to  commence  another  siege,  nor  can  they  be  obtained.  In  another  war,  if 
their  services  are  thus  neglected  in  this,  we  will  have  none. 

Another  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  was  experienced  in  this 
campaign,  growing  out  of  the  want  of  a  properly  organized  engineer  service 
in  this  country.  In  an  European  service  every  "corps  d'armee"  (or  divis 
ion,  if  this  were  the  highest  unit  of  command,)  would  have  its  proper  pro 
portion  of  engineer  troops,  and  to  their  charge  would  be  committed  the 
engineer  train  carrying  the  intrenching  tools  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  For 
example,  a  corps  of  30  or  40,000  men  would  have  in  the  French  service  a 
train  of  41  wagons,  of  which  30  would  carry  10,000  intrenching  tools. 
This  train  would  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  company  of  sappers, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  issue  them  to  the  troops  when  wanted,  to  be 
with  the  working  parties,  directing  the  same,  and  to  receive  the  tools  back 
again  when  the  work  was  completed. 

For  want  of  such  an  organization  the  issue  of  intrenching  tools  to  the 
army  was  necessarily  left  to  the  quartermaster's  department.  This  depart- 
partment,  burdened  with  its  immense  duties,  could  not  give  especial  attention 
to  this.  In  consequence  of  which  important  works  were  frequently  de 
layed,  as  at  Yorktown,  where  details  assembled  to  make  roads  were  sent 
back  for  want  of  tools,  though  they  were  in  ample  quantities  on  board  the 
transports. 

Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  any  system  of  responsibility 
for  the  tools.  The  soldier  found  an  axe  or  a  shovel  a  very  convenient  thing 
to  have  at  his  camp,  and  carried  one  off  with  him.  When  the  army  moved 
he  found  it  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  threw  it  away. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  tools  issued  to  the  army  at  York- 
town  and  on  the  Chickahominy,  we  were  almost  wholly  dependent  in  making- 
the  works  at  Harrison's  ^Landing  upon  new  supplies  from  the  transports  sent 
to  the  James  river. 
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The  pontoon  equipage  which  accompanied  the  army  was  got  up  (as  already 
mentioned)  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander,  assisted  by  Captain  J.  ('. 
Duane.  The  former  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  builder  of 
the  Minot's  Ledge  light-house,  possessed  great  practical  ingenuity,  and  had 
had  the  means  of  knowing  the  best  results  arrived  at  in  other  services  in 
this  branch  of  military  art. 

Captain  Duane  possessed  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  practical  and 
experimental  knowledge  of  military  bridges  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country. 

They  gave,  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  their  preference  to  the 
French  system.  Even  had  they  adopted  this  system  blindly,  because  it  was 
French,  they  would  not  have  been  without  solid  reasons,  for  the  French 
have  studied  and  experimented  upon  the  best  systems  known  to  the  world. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  country, 
roads,  &c.,  the  thing  to  be  done  here  and  in  Europe  (now  that  our  armies 
have  assumed  European  magnitude)  is  essentially  the  mme. 

But  these  officers  had  before  them  the  best  modern  inventions  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  India  rubber  pontoon  they  knew  thoroughly;  corrugated 
iron  bodies,  and  countless  other  "  inventions"  of  American  genius,  were 
before  them,  and  the  former  experimented  upon. 

My  own  prepossessions  had  been  in  favor  of  the  Birago  system  of  sec 
tional  pontoons  and  Birago  (so-called)  trestles. 

The  experience  we  had  proved  the  wisdom  which  adopted  the  system  in 
question.  Not  to  advance,  by  any  means,  that  nothing  better  can  be  found, 
(the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  was  one  of  the  probable  improvements 
well  understood  by  the  officers  named,  but  not,  at  the  time,  adopted  for  sub 
stantial  reasons,)  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  French  pontoon  was  found  t<> 
be  most  excellent,  useful,  and  reliable  for  all  military  purposes.  They  were 
used  by  the  quartermaster's  department  in  discharging  transports,  were 
precisely  what  was  needed  for  the  disembarkation  of  General  Franklin's  divi 
sion,  constituted  a  portion  of  the  numerous  bridges  built  over  \Vormley 
creek  during*  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  were  of  the  highest  use  on  the 
Chickahominy;  while  over  the  lower  Chickahorniny  some  75,000  men,  some 
300  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  baggage  trains  of  the  army,  passed 
over  a  bridge  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  nearly  650  yards — a  feat 
•scarcely  surpassed  in  military  history. 

The  Birago  trestle,  of  which  1  had  formed  so  high  an  opinion,  proved 
itself  dangerous  and  unreliable;  useful  for  an  advanced  guard  or  detach 
ment;  unfit,  in  general,  for  a  military  bridge.  Of  the  American  India 
rubber  and  the  Russian  canvas  pontoon  we  had  no  fair  experiment.  They 
may  both  be  useful,  but,  again,  I  think,  not  reliable  for  a  "military  bridge/' 
considered  in  all  its  aspects  and  uses. 

The  weight  of  the  French  pontoon  is  objected  to,  but  a  certain  flotation 
power  is  required  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get,  nor  are  the  ways  unobjection 
able  which  seek  to  get  it  with  less  weight,  and  the  vehicle  which  carries  it 
is  not  heavier  loaded  than  other  vehicles  of  an  army  train.  Less  length 
would  certainly  make  it  more  manageable  on  our  narrow  roads,  while  for 
advanced  guards  and  dashing  minor  enterprises  greater  lightness  is  re 
quisite.  Perhaps  an  iron  sectional  pontoon  may  be  contrived  which  will 
ineet  these  requirements;  but  prudence  demands  that  the  safety  of  an  army 
shall  not  be  jeopardized  by  giving  it  a  bridge  which  experiment  has  not 
fully  tested.  American  genius  is  fertile  in  this  as  in  all  other  expedients; 
but  no  genius  can  provide  for  an  object  which  is  not  understood. 

The  numerous  proposers  of  "flying"  bridges  forget  that  if  a  military 
bridge  is  intended  to  be  carried  vrith  au  army  it  is  also  intended  to  carry  an 
array — its  columns  of  men,  its  cavalry,  its  countless  heavy  wagons,  and  its 
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ponderous  artillery.  It  must  carry  all  these,  and  it  must  do  it  with  cer 
tainty  and  safety,  even  though  a  demoralized  corps  should  rush  upon  it  in 
throngs.  No  make  shift  expedient,  no  "ingenious"  inventions,  not  tested  by 
severe  experiment,  nor  light  affair  of  which  the  chief  merit  alleged  is  that 
it  is  light,  will  be  likely  to  do  what  is  required,  and  what  the  French  pon 
toon  has  so  often  done. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  might  close;  but  it  ocours  to  me  that  this  paper,  purport 
ing  to  give  a  history  of  the  operations  of  the  engineers  from  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  close  of  its  campaign  on  the  penin 
sula,  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  a  retrospect  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  its  failure  to 
their  true  sources,  according  to  my  notions  of  them. 

One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  inac 
tion  of  eight  months  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any 
other  wars,  rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was,  if  not  fully  supplied  with  all  the  "  material," 
yet  was  about  as  complete  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  organization  as  it 
ever  became.  For  four  months  the  great  marine  avenue  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation  was  blockaded,  and  that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege,  by  a 
greatly  inferior  enemy,  in  face  of  a  moveable  army  of  150,000  men.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-'62  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been  taken.  The  navy 
demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means  were  ample.  By  its 
capture  the  career  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  our  sub 
sequent  operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The  preparation  of  this 
vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  not  without  forebodings 
of  the  mischief  it  would  do. 

Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  plans  and  promise 
greater  results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  suc 
cessful  war  involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles. 
The  true  question  was  to  seize  the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the 
perhaps  unreasonable,  but  natural  longings  of  an  impatient  nation  for 
results  to  justify  its  lavish  confidence,  and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undi 
vided  command  and  untrammelled  liberty  of  action  while  it  was  possessed. 

When  the  army  did  move  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invite, 
nay,  to  compel  interference  ;  and  when  the  army  was  to  go  by  Annap 
olis  to  the  lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely 
have  embarked  before  the  other  half  would  be  ordered  back  to  Washington. 
The  enemy  was  then  at  Mariassas,  and  the  feint  (even  if  no  reality)  of  an 
attack  on  Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic  which 
no  executive  could  resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of -the  mass 
of  the  army  was  certain. 

When  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Rappahannock  arid  destroyed 
the  railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  and  there 
were  strong  arguments  for  the  line  adopted  ;  yet  results  have  proved  how 
many  reasons  there  were  to  be  considered  besides  the  purely  military  ones, 
which  opposed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line.  The  facts  con 
nected  with  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps  have  been  so  completely 
exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry  that  every 
one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  un 
wise,  it  was  one  of  those  things  resulting  from  the  taking  a  line  of  opera 
tions  which  did  not  itself  cover  Washington. 

At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  peninsula  the  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies'were  demoralized  by  the  defeats  of 
Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort"  Donelson,  Roanoke  Island,  and 
Pea  Ridge,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expiration  of 
period  of  service,  &c.,  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed. 
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It  seemed  as  if  it  needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  forever  this  rebel 
lion  so  nearly  throttled.  How  then  happened  it  that  the  date  of  the  initia 
tion  of  the  campaign  of  this  magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  date 
of  the  resuscitation  of  the  rebel  cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  strong  pari 
2)dS8u  with  the  slow  progress  of  its  operations  ? 

However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is,  that  the 
line  of  Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  held  by  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before 
them,  and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of 
power,  the  morale,  was  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  con  firm  and 
sustain  it.  We  should  probably  have  succeeded,  and  if  we  failed  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would  have 
been  more  demoralized  than  the  labors  of  the  siege. 

Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Warwick.  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege,  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold 
of  the  army,  and  toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  com 
bat,  impaired  the  "morale."  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Yorktown  so 
good  an  army  as  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained 
by  the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  our  heart's  content  ;  they  are  not  yet  ex 
hausted. 

The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our  bat 
teries  on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  effect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
our  labors,  and  besides  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  induced  him 
to  evacuate  for  prudential  considerations. 

Yorktown  having  fallen,  however,  as  it  did,  it  was  right  to  pursue  the 
enemy  with  our  whole  force,  but  the  battle  of  Williamsburg',  fought  as  it 
was,  without  reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  action  among 
the  different  corps  and  division  commanders,  and  almost  without  orders,  was 
a  blunder  which  ought  not  to  have  happened. 

We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fortified.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  would  be  a 
strong  one,  for  he  would  be  fighting  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our  reach. 
We  fought,  and  we  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing.  If 
we  had  not  fought  till  next  day  a  battle  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
unnecessary,  but  if  it  had  been,  we  could  have  had  time  to  have  brought  up 
our  resources,  reconnoitred  our  position,  and  delivered  our  attack  in  such  a 
way  that  some  results  might  have  flowed  from  it.  We  had  every  advantage. 
Franklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on  the  next  day,  arid  Sedgwick's 
division  on  the  day  following-.  These  two  divisions,  had  the  enemy  waited 
another  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have  cut  his  communications,  and  in 
that  case,  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his  front,  and  have  had  two 
divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hasty  retreat,  and  perhaps  his  capture,  must  in 
evitably  have  followed,  and  the  great  object  of  keeping  Franklin  so  long 
embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point,  would  have  been  accom 
plished. 

On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James.  We  should  have  had  an  united 
army,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  probably  would  have  been  in 
Richmond  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to  Rich 
mond,)  that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  railroad 
furnished  a  good  means  of  supply  to  the  &rmy,  that  we  wished  to  connect 
with  McDowell  coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  determined  our  route.  Li 
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taking  it  we  lost,  essentially,  all  that  was  worth  going-  so  far  to  gain,  viz  : 
the  James  river  approach,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy. 

The  route  chosen,  two  weeks  should  not  have  been  spent  in  traversing 
the  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bottom's  and  New  Bridge  and,  the 
barrier  of  the  Chichakominy  being  left  unguarded  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  no 
time  should  have  been  lost  in  making  use  of  the  circumstance  to  turn  and 
seize  the  passage  of  New  Bridge,  (which  might  have  been  done  by  the  28th, 
and  even  earlier  had  measures  been  pressed  to  prepare  for  it.) 

The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should  have  been  taken  advantage 
of.  It  was  one  of  those  "occasions"  which  if  not  seized  do  not  repeat  them 
selves.  We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay  in  which  the 
rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that  it  could  have  been  followed  into 
Richmond.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to  overcome 
to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  Although  we  did  not  then  know  all  that  we 
now  do,  it  was  obvious  enough,  at  that  time,  that  when  the  rebels  struck  a 
blow  at  our  left  wing  they  did  not  leave  any  means  in  their  hands  unused 
to  secure  success.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  they  struck  with  their  whole 
force ;  arid  yet  we  repulsed  them  in  disorder  with  three-fifths  of  ours.  We 
could  have  followed  them  up  at  the  same  time  that  we  brought  over  the 
other  two-fifths. 

After  it  was  known  that  McDowell  was  called  off  to  another  quarter,  there 
was  no  longer  hope  of  an  increase  of  force  by  the  junction  of  his  corps. 
There  were  no  other  re-enforcements  to  look  for  beyond  what  we  received  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  June.  The  rebel  force  was  known  or  supposed 
to  be  constantly  increasing  oy  conscription,  by  the  influx  of  troops  from 
other  parts,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  Beauregard's  army. 

At  last  a  moment  came  when  action  was  imperative.  The  enemy  assumed 
the  initiative,  and  we  had  warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th,  our  army  would  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  right  bank,  while  two  corps  at  least  of  the  enemy's  force 
were  on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course  we  then  took,  whether  to  strike  at 
Richmond  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank,  or  move  at  once 
for  the  James,  we  would  have  had  a  concentrated  army  and  a  fair  chance  of 
a  brilliant  result,  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second,  if  we  accomplished  noth 
ing,  we  would  have  been  in  the  same  case  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  as  we 
were  on  that  of  the  28th,  minus  a  lost  battle  and  a  compulsory  retreat  ;  or 
had  the  fortified  lines  (thrown  up  expressly  for  that  object)  been  held  by 
20,000  men,  as  they  could  have  been,  we  could  have  fought  on  the  other 
side  with  80,000  men  instead  of  27,000  ;  or,  finally,  had  the  lines  been  aban 
doned,  with  our  hold  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  we  might  have 
fought  and  crushed  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  communica 
tions,  and  then  returned  and  taken  Richmond. 

As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his  whole  force,  (except  enough  left  be 
fore  our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance,)  and  we  fought  with  27,000  men, 
losing  the  battle  and  9,000  men. 

By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from  our  position,  our  advance  of  conquest 
turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety  by  a  force  probably  not  greatly  superior  to 
our  own. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  our  operations  before  Richmond  actually 
consumed,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  depot  at  the  White  House  should  have 
been  fortified,  as  well  as  one  or  two  points  on  the  railroad  thence  to  the  Chicka 
hominy;  that  the  tite-de-yoni  at  Bottom's  Bridge  should  have  been  comple 
ted,  and  likewise  tetes-de-pont' or  strong  positions  prepared  to  cover  the  de 
bouches  from  our  bridges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  With 
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these  the  army  would  have  possessed  freedom  of  motion  and  concentration 
on  either  side,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  27th  would  scarcely  have 
occurred. 

When  the  army  reached  the  James  river,  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  disasters  which  have  since  befallen  our  country's  cause.  If  the  army 
had  sustained  ifself  nobly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  fruitless  toil 
and  so  much  disaster  had  deprived  it  of  the  "  e'an"  which  results  from  suc 
cess  alone.  It  was,  moreover,  as  well  as  our  forces  elsewhere,  sadly  dimin 
ished  in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand  the  rebel  army,  from  its  first  low  state, 
had  risen  to  be  an  army  most  formidable  in 'numbers,  excellent  in  organiza 
tion,  and  inspired  by  a  great  success.  Had  its  numbers,  indeed,  approached 
to  that  attributed  to  it,  (200,000  men,)  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  march 
upon  Washington  would  have  speedily  followed  our  withdrawal  to  the 
James  From  such  considerations,  as  well  as  those  following  from  the  re 
sults  of  past  operations,  I  counselled  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the 
James,  to  reunite  with  the  forces  covering  Washington. 

The  following  documents  accompany  the  report: 

Sub-report  No.  1. — Report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  engi 
neer  operations  connected  with  the  disembarking  of  Brigadier  General  W. 
B.  Franklin's  division. 

Sub-report  No.  2. — Report  of  Brigadier  General  D.  P.  Woodbury;  opera 
tions  of  engineer  brigade  from  May  21  to  May  29. 

Sub-report  No.  3. — Report  of  Captain  J.  Spaulding,  15th  New  York  State 
volunteers,  concerning  the  construction  of  the  •"  Upper  Trestle  Bridge  "  on 
the  night  of  May  31,  &c. 

Sub-report  No.  4. — Report  of  Captain  W.  Brainerd,  5.0th  New  York  State 
volunteers,  concerning  operations  at  the  "  Lower  Trestle  Bridge "  on  the 
night  of  May  31,  &c. 

Sub-report  No.  5. — Report  of  Captain  AY.  U.  Ketchum  concerning  the  con 
struction  of  the  "Lower  Trestle  Bridge"  during  the  day  of  June  1. 

Sub-report  No.  6. — Extract  from  personal  report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  B. 
S.  Alexander. 

My  report  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  with  the  documents  and  maps  con 
nected  therewith,  have  been  already  forwarded. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  Brigadier  General 
and  late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Gen'l  R.  R.  MARCY, 

Chief  of  Staff,  S>c. 


WASHIXGTOX,  February  23,  1862. 
Major  General  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  give  to  the  committee  a  concise  account  of  your  adminis 
tration  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  including  its  organization ;  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff;  the  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy; 
the  long  period  of  inaction  of  the  army ;  the  proposed  movements,  if  any,  prior  to 
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March,  1862;  the  peninsula  campaign,  including  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  James  river;  the  action  of  your  command  in  connexion  with  the  army 
of  Virginia;  the  defences  of  Washington;  the  Maryland  campaign;  and  other 
subsequent  events  while  the  army  was  under  your  command  ?  First,  the  organ 
ization  of  the  army. 

Answer.  After  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain  and  Carrick's  Ford,  at  Beverly, 
in  Western  Virginia,  I  received  an  order  to  turn  over  my  command  to  General 
Rosecrans,  arid  report  to  Washington  at  once.  I  was  then  engaged  in  preparing 
to  move  a  column  to  the  Kanawha,  hoping  to  capture  Wise  and  Floyd  and  their 
troops. 

I  reached  Washington  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861.  I  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  division  of  the  Potomac,  made  up  of  the  department  of  Washington  and 
Northeastern  Virginia,  including  all  the  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac*.  I 
found  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  defences  of  Washington  were 
imperfect.  There  was  nothing  whatever  on  the  Maryland  side;  and  on  the 
Virginia  side  merely  some  detached  works  controlling  the  principal  roads. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  occupying  Arlington  and  other  heights, 
from  which  they  could  have  shelled  the  city. 

The  three  months'  regiments  were  being  rapidly  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
There  was  nothing  here  which  deserved  the  name  of  an  army.  The  old  regi 
ments  were  not  instructed,  and  were  not  placed  in  positions  suitable  for  the  de 
fence  of  the  city. 

My.  first  effort  was  to  reorganize  the  army  and  to  construct  a  system  of  works 
which  would  enable  a  small  number  of  troops  to  hold  the  capital.  When  I 
reached  here  the  capital  was  really  in  danger.  I  think  that  if  the  enemy  had 
advanced  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  they  might  have  taken  Washington. 

During  the  fall  my  efforts  were  directed  entirely  towards  the  organization  of 
the  army  ;  my  general  object  being  to  place  Washington  in  a  perfectly  safe  con 
dition,  and  to  organize  an  army  which  might  operate  on  any  line  of  operations, 
leaving  Washington  entirely  secure. — (See  Ball's  Bluff  testimony.) 

Question.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  next  point  in  the  general  ques 
tion  :  the  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  river  by  the  enemy  during  the  fall  of 
1861,  and  the  following  winter.  What  efforts  were  made,  if  any,  to  prevent  the 
obstructions,  or  to  remove  the  obstructions  after  they  were  made  ? 

Answer.  In  my  judgment  there  were  only  two  methods  of  counteracting  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  First.  By  the  employment  of  a  strong 
naval  force  on  the  Potomac.  Second.  By  the  actual  occupation  of  the  Virginia 
bank  of  the  river  by  our  troops. 

In  August,  1861 — I  think  before  the  15th  of  the  month — I  wrote  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Navy,  calling  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong  naval  force 
on  the  Potomac.  But  the  necessity  for  gunboats  for  blockading  purposes  was 
so  great  that  the  Navy  Department  was  never  able  to  place  an  adequate  force 
on  the  river. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  army  was  in  a  condition  to  have  occupied  the  Virginia 
bank  of  the  river  much  before  it  actually  moved  from  Washington. 

The  question  of  attacking  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  Potomac  was  carefully 
examined.  And  the  opinion  ultimately  formed  was  that  it  would  require  a 
general  advance  of  the  entire  army.  The  idea  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  bat 
teries  from  the  water  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  Gen 
eral  Barnard,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  who  examined 
the  points  in  question  as  carefully  as  circumstances  permitted. 

.Question,  Was  there  any  attempt  at  co-operation  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
far  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  river  from  those  obstructions  ? 

Answer..  There  was  no  actual  co  operation,  for  the  reason  that  the  navy 
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never  had  an  available  force  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  often  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  I  think  the  Monitor  was 
completed  probably  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  she  would  have  otherwise 
been  because  I  had  asked  for  her  to  be  used  on  the  Potomac.  1  did  all  that  I 
could  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  in  acting  upon  the  rebel  batteries 
upon  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a  time  agreed  upon  when  the  navy  should  furnish 
certain  vessels,  and  the  army  a  certain  force  of  men,  in  order  to  attack  these 
batteries  'I 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  any  final  and  specific  arrangement  was  made. 
My  impression  is,  that  while  the  matter  Avas  under  discussion,  before  it  had  been 
finally  agreed  upon,  those  batteries  were  abandoned  by  the  rebels.  I  know  that 
it  was  talked  of,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  assumed  a  final  shape. 

Question.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  at  co-operation  between  the  army  and 
the  navy  to  take  possession  of  Matthias's  Point  before  it  had  been  occupied  by 
the  rebels  ? 

Answer.  Matthias's  Point,  I  think,  was  never  occupied  by  the  rebels.  I  know 
we  had  parties  there  three  or  four  times.  From  the  time  I  reached  Washington 
until  I  left,  it  was  never  occupied  by  any  rebel  guns. 

Question.  Then  I  will  say  Matthias's  Point,  or  some  other  strategical  point  on 
the  river.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  point  which  has  been  referred  to. 

Answer.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  that  can  be  alluded  to  by  that  ques 
tion,  except  the  design  I  have  already  referred  to,  of  attacking  some  of  those 
batteries  at  Freestone  Point,  which  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  General 
Barnard's  report.  That  was  when  General  Hooker  was  at  Budd's  Ferry. 

Question.  Matthias's  Point  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  the  river, 
is  it  not? 

Answer.  Yes;  in  this,  that  the  channel  is  very  narrow  there,  and  approaches 
very  near  the  point  itself. 

Question.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  enemy  never  did  occupy 
that  point  1 

Answer.  It  was  too  far  from  their  main  line.  One  of  two  tilings  must  have 
been  necessary  for  them  to  have  occupied  that  place.  Either  they  must  have 
intrenched  themselves  there,  very  heavily  built,  a  strong  work  that  would  pro 
tect  itself,  or  to  detach  a  large  force  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  remember  the 
distance  now,  but  perhaps  it  is  25  miles  from  the  nearest  railway. 

Question.  And  that  would  have  extended  their  lines  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  as  they  then  were  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  It  would  have 
unduly  weakened  their  line. 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time,  or  about  what  time,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  construct  batteries  along  from  Evansport  up,  say  to 
Cockpit  Point? 

Answer.  I  think  they  made  their  appearance  there  about  the  end  of  August. 
But  I  cannot  be  positive  without  referring  back  to  papers.  My  impression  is 
that  it  was  about  the  end  of  August  that  they  first  showed  their  hand  there. 

Question.  That  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  is  it  not,  above  Matthias's 
Point  ? 

Answer.  The  channel  approaches  the  Virginia  shore  there  more  nearly  than 
at  any  other  point. 

Question.  Did  you  not  consider  it  of  very  great  importance  to  prevent,  or  rid 
the  river  of,  the  obstructions,  so  that  we  might  have  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  never  regarded  it  as  of  vital  importance,  because  we  had  full 
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means  of  supplying  ourselves  without  regard  to  the  Potomac.     I  think  the  im 
portance  was  more  a  moral  one  than  a  physical,  if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

Question.  But,  with  the  Potomac  blockaded,  we  were  dependent  upon  a  single 
line  of  railroad  almost  wholly  for  supplies. 

Answer.  Yes ;  Jaut  we  never  failed  to  get  what  we  wanted.  I  think  in  a  pre 
vious  answer  I  gave  my  general  idea  about  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac ;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  other  bank  of  the  river  in  order  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  the  Potomac  by  the  enemy. 

Question.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  next  point  in  the  general 
question :  the  long  period  of  inaction  of  the  army  from  the  time  you  took  com 
mand  down  to  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  movement  of  the  army  commenced. 

Answer.  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to  some  previous  question, 
the  general  condition  of  the  troops  in  Washington  and  the  defences  of  the  city. 
That  when  I  took  command  the  defences  were  incomplete,  and  the  army  was 
not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  not  organized  and  not  efficient.  I  devoted  my 
attention  to  the  correction  of  those  two  points,  viz :  The  completion  of  the  de 
fences  and  the  organization  of  the  army.  I  do  not  think  that  the  army  was  in 
a  fit  condition  for  offensive  operations  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1862. 
On  the  1st  of  November  I  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  in 
place  of  General  Scott.  I  at  once  turned  my  attention  to  the  movement  of 
troops  in  the  west,  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  movements  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  I  then  thought  that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  west  was  such 
that  we  could  assume  the  offensive  without  difficulty  early  in  December.  I  sent 
General  Halleck  to  take  command  in  Missouri,  and  General  Buell  in  Kentucky. 
The  general  idea  was  this :  first  to  gain  complete  possession  of  Missouri,  and 
then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  move  a  column  on  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga, 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  and  to  aid 
the  loyal  men  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  Western  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro 
lina,  and  Northern  Georgia.  General  Halleck  and  General  Buell  reported  to , 
me  immediately  after  assuming  their  commands,  that  the  condition  of  things 
was  not  satisfactory;  that  an  immense  amount  of  preparation  had  still  to  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  organization  of  troops,  but  to  supply  the  necessary  ma 
teriel.  I  did  my  best  to  supply  the  existing  defects,  frequently  urging  upon 
General  Buell  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  movement  upon  Knoxville ;  always  re 
garding  that  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  possession  of  Nashville — the  pos 
session  of  which  I  looked  upon  as  the  second  operation  to  be  undertaken  in 
Tennessee.  From  the  beginning  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  essential  that  we 
should  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  in  order  to  cut 
the  railroad  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  slope  before  making  a  direct  movement  upon  Richmond. 

Question.  What  did  the  army  of  the  Potomac  number,  approximately — say 
on  the  first  of  November,  1861  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  without 
referring  to  papers ;  but  I  have  a  recollection  that  about  the  first  of  November 
I  stated,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  after  providing  for  the 
garrisons  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  &c.,  there  were  about  65,000  or  70,000 
men  available  for  active  operations.  That  is  a  general  recollection ;  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  decidedly. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  how  many  you  allowed  at  that  time  for  gar 
risoning  the  fortifications  about  Washington  1 

Answer.  I  think  from  30,000  to  35,000  men.  The  estimate  of  the  chief  of 
engineers  and  artillery  for  the  full  garrisoning  of  Washington  was  a  little  less 
than  34,000  men ;  and  I  think  that  estimate  had  been  made  prior  to  the  first  of 
November.  That  number — I  will  call  it  34,000 — included  the  reserves,  and 
provided  for  resistance  against  an  attack  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 
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Question.  That  would  make  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  troops  at  Baltimore,  a  little  over  100,000  men  on  the  1st  of  November, 
would  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  think  it  would. 

Question.  Was  it  not  much  larger  than  that  on  the  1st  of  November? 

Answer.  I  recollect  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  my  impression  is 
that  the  number  65,000  or  70,000,  or  something  like  that,  was  stated  as  available 
for  active  operations.  I  cannot  give  a  precise  answer  to  that  question  without 
referring  to  the  returns. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  army  was  increased  after  the  1st  of 
November  ?  I  mean  down  to  the  time  when  you  made  your  forward  niove- 
men,t  or  at  the  period  prior  to  that  time,  when  it  was  the  largest. 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  greatest  strength  of  the  army  ;  but  my  recol 
lection  is  pretty  clear  that  I  never  had,  after  I  left  Washington,  more  than 
107,000  men  for  duty.  That  was  the  largest  return  I  had;  I  mean  on  the 
peninsula  campaign.  I  think  that  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  I  had  a  larger 
number. 

Question.  What  did  you  estimate  the  number  of  the  enemy  opposing  you 
here,  including  all  in  Eastern  Virginia,  except  the  force  at  Norfolk,  during  the 
month  of  November,  1861. 

Answer.  I  think  the  estimate  formed  at  that  time  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
was  about  150,000. 

Question.  Where  were  the  enemy  at  that  time — I  mean  the  principal  points  I 

Answer.  Their  right  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  I  think  that  at 
that  time  they  had  some  small  detachments  as  far  down  as  Tappahannock. 
Their  main  force  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassns,  their  left  extending  to  Lees- 
burg  and  Winchester.' 

Question.  I  believe  that,  just  prior  to  your  movement  at  the  end  of  February, 
1862,  there  was  an  estimate  made  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  was  there  not  1 

Answer.  Very  probably ;   I  do  not  now  remember  it. 

Question.  I  am  informed  the  estimate  then  was  60,000  ;  can  you  tell  me 
whether  that  was  probably  the  estimate  ? 

Answer.  I  never  regarded  the  force  of  the  enemy  so  low  as  60,000. 

Question.  You  do  not  remember  the  estimate  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Question.  At  the  first  of  November,  1861,  what  was  the  discipline  and  organ 
ization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  1  Was  it  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  at 
any  subsequent  time  ? 

Answer.  No ;  the  armement  'was  incomplete,  and  the  discipline  was  by  no 
means  so  good ;  it  was  by  no  means  so  effective  an  army,  in  my  opinion  ? 

Question.  At  what  period,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the 
most  effective  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  improved  in  efficiency  and  discipline  every  day  they 
remained  here;  and  the  army  was  decidedly  better  armed,  and  a  better  army, 
and  more  efficient,  the  day  it  left  here  than  it  ever  was  before.  One  thing  should 
be  stated  here ;  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  months — I  cannot  pretend  to 
fix  the  exact  time — the  armament  of  the  troops  was  very  materially  improved. 
I  am  sure  that,  at  the  period  you  allude  to,  about  the  first  of  November,  the 
armament  was  very  incomplete,  and  very  decided  improvements  were  made  after 
that  time,  which  have  materially  changed  results. 

Question.  The  weather  continued  good,  did  it  not,  during  the  fall,  and  down 
to  the  10 th  or  12th  of  January,  1862,  and  the  roads  good? 

Answer.  I  think  not  so  late  as  that.  I  was  taken  ill  before  Christmas,  and  I 
recollect  that  the  day  I  was  last  out  was  a  terrible  day ;  the  roads  were  very 
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bad.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks.  My  impression  is  that 
the  roads  became  bad  in  December,  in  the  latter  half  of  December. 

Question.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  was  it  or  not  true 
that  the  army,  men  and  officers,  were  expecting  and  desirous  of  active  service  1 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  pretty  clear  that  the  general  officers  with  whom  I 
was  most  thrown  in  contact  still  desired  more  time  to  prepare  their  troops.  The 
majority  of  them  did  not  regard  the  army  as  then  prepared  for  offensive  opera 
tions. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  were  at  Manassas  and  Centreville,  from  what 
points  did  they  receive  their  supplies  1  Where  was  their  principal  base  of 
supplies  ? 

Answer.  They  drew  their  supplies  mainly  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail 
road — that  is,  the  troops  who  were  near  Centreville  and  Manassas.  Those  who 
were  near  Aquia  drew  their  supplies  by  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  rail 
road. 

Question.  And  from  what  point  or  points  ? 

Answer.  Those  who  were  supplied  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  drew 
them  mainly,  I  think,  from  Manassas  Junction.  The  others  drew  them  from 
Fredericksburg,  or,  rather,  from  a  little  station  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Aquia,  where  Holmes  had  his  headquarters. 

Question.  Did  Richmond  ever  hold  the  same  relation  to  them  as  Washington 
did  to  us  for  su  pplies  1  . 

Answer.  Everything  passed  through  there,  I  think. 

Question.  So  that  it  was  really  the  general  base  of  supplies  ? 

Answer.  In  general  terms — yes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  came  from  Stauuton, 
by  Gordonsville,  that  never  passed  through  Richmond. 

Question.  It  was  true,  then,  was  it  not,  that  when  the  enemy  was  at  Centre 
ville  and  Manassas,  that  portion  of  their  force  was  some  100  or  120  miles  from 
their  principal  base  of  supplies  ] 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  operated  against  the  enemy  from  Washington 
during  the  month  of  November,  with  how  great  a  force  do  you  think  they  could 
have  opposed  you  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  with  certainty,  considerably  over  100,000  men. 

Question.  With  a  force  greater  than  the  force  that  you  could  have  taken 
against  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  That  was  my  impression  then,  and  my  impressions  at 
that  time  were  certainly  as  correct  as  they  are  now. 

Question.  Could  you  not,  in  November,  or  about  that  time,  by  moving  forward, 
have  threatened  to  destroy  their  communication  with  their  base  of  supplies,  and 
obliged  them  to  come  out  from  Centreville  and  Manassas  and  give  battle,  at 
least  upon  equal  terms  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  fit  for  such  a  move 
ment  in  November.  The  only  feasible  plan  for  turning  their  position  at  Manassg  s 
would  have  been  by  crossing  the  Occoquau  and  moving  on  Brentsville,  or  some 
point  to  the  southwest  of  that ;  and  such  a  movement  would  have  exposed  our 
own  communications  with  our  lines  of  supplies,  and  a  battle  won  in  that  vicinity 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  produced  decisive  results.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  movement  in  question  would  have  been  practicable  or  prudent  in  November. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  regard  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Manassas,  and 
their  falling  back  upon  Richmond,  as  a  misfortune  to  us  ? 

Answer.  I  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  only  in  this  :  that  it  gave  them  more 
time  to  concentrate  on  the  new  line  of  operations  that  we  were  about  to  adopt. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw  at  least  a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  new  line 
of  operations  before  the  enemy  evacuated  Manassas.  But  I  regarded  the  evacu- 
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ation  of  Manassas  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  moving  on  the  general  line 
of  the  Peninsula.  I  mean  by  that  any  line  based  on  the  lower  Chesapeake. 

Question.  Was  that  movement  to  which  you  refer  proposed  or  designed  be 
fore  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  in  what  manner  was  it  proposed  that  it  should  be  accomp 
lished;  bow  was  it  proposed  that  your  new  line  of  operations  should  be 
reached  1 

Answer.  It  was  intended  to  move  the  army  in  transports,  by  detachments 
of  35,000  to  40,000  at  a  time,  to  the  new  base  of  operations  on  the  lower  Chesa 
peake  bay. 

Question.  From  what  point  or  points  was  the  army  to  embark  in  the  trans 
ports  1 

Answer.  The  points  first  designated  were  Annapolis  and  a  point  on  the  Po 
tomac  below  Aquia  creek — below  Hooker's  position. 

Question.  You  mean  those  were  the  two  points  from  which  it  was  first  pro 
posed  to  move? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  anticipate  that  that  movement  could  be  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  rebels  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  you  to  cut  off  or  in 
tercept  their  retreat  from  Manassas  and  Centreville  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  entirely  intercept  their  retreat  to  Rich 
mond;  but  the  chances  were  that  if  this  movement  was  fairly  started  before  they 
were  aware  of  it,  we  could  fight  them  in  front  of  Richmond,  to  their  disadvantage, 
before  they  could  get  all  their  troops  in  hand. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  expected  to  intercept  their  retreat 
to  Richmond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  their  forces,  leaving  a  part  of  it  on 
this  side  of  the  point  where  you  intercept  their  communications,  and  then  fight 
the  balance  of  it  at  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  In  reply  to  that  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  hoped,  if  proper  secrecy 
was  observed ,  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  before  they  could  concentrate 
all  their  troops  tlw?re ;  that  they  could  not  get  all  their  troops  down  from  Ma- 
nassas,  &c.,  before  we  got  there. 

Question.  Was  it  proposed  by  any  one,  at  any  time  during  the  early  part  of 
last  winter,  that  Norfolk  should  be  taken  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  any  formal  proposition  to  that  effect,  although 
that  matter  may  well  have  been  talked  of,  as  many  other  points  were. 

Question.  During  the  early  part  of  last  winter  could  not  a  force  of  30,000  or 
40,000  men  have  been  concentrated  suddenly  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Norfolk 
captured  and  the  Merrimack  destroyed,  without  incurring  any  great  hazard 
to  us? 

Answer.  Such  a  thing  was  possible,  but  would  have  been  difficult.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  promoted  the  general  objects  of  the  war,  I  looked  upon 
the  fall  of  Norfolk  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  movement  upon  Richmond, 

Question.  Would  not  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimack  have  been  a  great 
point  gained,  and  have  rendered  the  movement  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of  the 
James  or  York  rivers,  very  much  more  safe  ? 

Answer.  As  things  turned  out,  yes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  the  Merrimack  was  appreciated  until  she  came  out.  I  remember  very  well 
that  the  Navy  Department  thought  that  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  were 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  Merrimack.  The  question  of  taking  Norfolk  after 
the  Merrimack  made  its  appearance,  .and  destroyed  the  Congress  and  Cumber' 
land,  was  seriously  discussed.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  it  was  better 
not  to  depart  from  the  direct  movement  upon  Richmond,  under  all  the  cinwm* 
stances  of  the  case. 
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Question.  Was  there  any  important  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
contemplated  or  proposed  prior  to  the  1st  of  March,  1862,  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  which  you  have  already  referred  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  movement  contemplated  by  the  President  to  cross  the 
Occoquan,  and  move  upon  Brentsville. 

Question.  Was  that  movement  approved  by  you  1 

Answer.  It  was  not ;  I  wrote  against  it.  The  only  other  movement  I 
remember  was  a  movement  to  gain  possession  of  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac. 
That  was  a  movement  of  the  mass  of  the  army  to  cross  the  Occoquan,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  batteries  on  the  lower  Potomac.  That  was  directed  by  the 
President,  but  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  evacuation  of  their  positions  by  the 
rebels. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  caused  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Manassas  when 
they  did  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  But  my  impression  has  always  been  that  they  got  wind 
of  our  intended  movement  to  the  lower  Chesapeake,  and  that  that  was  the  main 
cause  of  their  leaving. 

Question.  Were  you  intending  to  carry  out  that  movement  at  the  time  they 
evacuated  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  That  was  then  the  proposed  movement  of  the  army? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  and  what 
was  then  done  1 

Answer.  The  first  information  that  I  regarded  as  reasonably  authentic  was 
received  on  Sunday  the  9th  of  March.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
were  at  my  house  when  I  received  it.  I  stated  to  them  my  intention  to  cross 
the  river  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  information  I  could,  and  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  During  the  night  of  the  9th  I  ordered  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
forward  under  Colonel  Averill,  to  verify  the  fact,  and  I  directed  a  general  ad 
vance  of  the  army  in  the  direction  of  Manassas,  hoping  that  I  might  possibly 
reach  their  rear-guard  and  inflict  some  loss  upon  it,  and  desiring  also  to  get  the 
men  out  of  their  old  camps  and  put  them  in  better  condition  for  active  service. 
The  mass  of  the  army  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court-Hoiise.  I  my 
self  went  to  Manassas.  I  sent  a  strong  cavalry  force,  supported  by  some  infantry 
of  General  Sumner's  command,  as  far  as  the  Rappahannock,  thus  forcing  the 
enemy  to  burn  the  railroad  bridge  over  that  river,  and  showing  that  their  evac 
uation  was  complete.  That  gave  me  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  of  their  returning  by  that  line.  The  army  returned 
from  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court-House  to  Alexandria,  where  it  embarked  for 
Fort  Monroe  as  rapidly  as  transportation  was  ready  for  it. 

Question.  Then  it  was  not  your  intention,  when  the  army  was  moved  for 
ward  towards  Manassas,  after  having  heard  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated,  to 
continue  the  pursuit  beyond  the  point  you  reached  ] 

Answer.  Not  unless  I  saw  some  great  advantage  to  be  gained.  If  I  could 
have  caught  their  rear-guard  I  should  have  done  so. 

Question.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  movement  on  Richmond  by  way  of 
Yorktown  first  proposed,  and  when  was  it  finally  determined  upon  ? 

Ahswer.  I  do  not  remember  who  first  proposed  it.  It  was  a  thing  more  or 
less  discussed  before  the  movements  of  the  army  were  finally  determined  upon. 
It  was  finally  determined  upon  when  the  army  was  at  Fairfax  Court-House. 

Question.  Was  it  determined  upon  in  a  council  of  war,  the  proceedings  of 
which  have  been  made  public  ? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 
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Question.  And  it  was  then  decided,  was  it  not,  that  the  army  should  go  by 
way  of  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  Alexandria  was  adopted  as  the  most  convenient  point  of  embarka 
tion. 

Question.  Were  there  not  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  transports  at  An 
napolis,  which  were  to  have  been  used  in  the  former  movement  to  which  you 
have  referred  ] 

Answer.  I  think  that  many  of  them  were  there. 

Question.  And  it  then  became  necessary  to  move  them  to  Alexandria? 

Answer.  Many  of  them.  The  most  of  them  were  brought  to  Alexandria. 
There  was  a  large  depot  of  wagons  at  Perry ville  that  was  taken  right  down 
that  way. 

Question.  When  you  first  heard  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Manassas, 
could  not  a  rapid  movement  have  been  made  across  the  Occoquan,  so  as  to  reach 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  and  cut  off  or  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not. 

Question.  What  were  the  reasons  that  influenced  the  decision  in  favor  of  the 
movement  by  way  of  Yorktown! 

Answer.  In  preference  to  the  direct  movement  by  way  of  Manassas  ? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  I  think  no  one  regarded  the  line,  by  way  of  Manassas,  as  a  practi 
cable  one,  it  being  so  long.  The  difficulty  of  guarding  our  communications  was 
almost  insuperable;  and  it  allowed  the  enemy  to  take  up  position  after  posi 
tion  between  Manassas  and  Richmond.  The  other  line  gave  us  the  advantage 
of  water  transportation,  and  rendered  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  force 
available  for  active  operations,  there  being  so  few  necessary  to  guard  the  depots 
and  communications. 

Qeestion.  Was  it  not  a  serious  objection  to  the  movement,  by  way  of  the 
peninsula,  that  it  did  not  cover  Washington  ? 

Answer.  Not  in  my  judgment. 

Question.  By  your  answer  do  you  mean  that  the  advantages  gained  were 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  Washington  was  covered  by 
that  movement  1 

Answer.  I  regarded  the  defences  of  Washington  as  adequate  for  its  protec 
tion,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  would  necessarily 
draw  from  in  front  of  Washington  the  force  that  had  previously  threatened  it.  My 
mind  had  always  been  clear  and  distinct  that  the  moment  the  army  moved  on 
any  line  from  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  the  rebels  must  necessarily  abandon  Ma 
nassas.  I  never  doubted  that  a  second — always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
defences  of  Washington  were  complete. 

Question.  When  your  army  was  on  the  peninsula,  could  not  the  enemy  have 
reached  Washington  easier  and  sooner  than  your  army  could  have  been  brought 
back  ? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  but  they  would  never  have  come  here ;  or,  if  they  had,  they 
never  would  have  got  back.  If  the  enemy  had  moved  on  Washington,  I  not 
only  would  have  gained  possession  of  Richmond,  but  I  would  have  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  their  army,  and  they  never  would  have  got  back. 

Question.  Was  it  not  almost  certain,  beforehand,  that  the  withdrawal  of  your 
army  to  a  position  where  it  did  not  cover  Washington  would  cause  the  enemy 
at  least  to  make  a  threat  or  feint  of  an  attack  upon  Washington,  which  would 
lead  to  a  panic,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  recall  of  your  army,  or  a  portion  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  occurred,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  which  should  have  justified  a  panic  in  Washington. 
The  only  advance  of  the  enemy,  that  I  remember  at  all,  was  that  of  Jackson 
upon  General  Banks.  When  I  heard  of  that  I  telegraphed  to  the  President 
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that  I  believed  the  intention  to  be  simply  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent 
to  me.  1  had  no  idea  that  it  meant  a  serious  threat  upon  Washington. 

Question.  When  you  took  the  army  to  the  peninsula,  how  many  troops  were 
left  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  where  were  they  stationed,  and  by  whom 
were  they  commanded  ? 

Answer.  There  has  been  published  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on  board  the  steamer 
Commodore,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  to  the  adjutant  general,  giving  the 
number  of  troops  left  and  their  stations.  The  numbers  there  given  were  fur 
nished  to  me  by  my  adjutant  general  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  returns 
in  his  possession.  I  recollect  that  the  aggregate  was  something  over  70,000, 
but  I  cannot  give  the  details. 

Question.  In  that  estimate  were  included  the  troops  under  Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  Dix  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not  General  Dix.  One  division  of  Fremont,  General  Blenk- 
er's,  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  under  Banks's 
command,  whenever  he  wanted  it,  until  the  state  of  affairs  were  perfectly  well 
known — Jackson  disposed  of.  The  authority  existed  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  retain  that  division  there  until  the  state  of  things  was  entirely  cleared  up. 
Banks 's  command  was  included.  The  original  order  to  him  was  to  take  up  a 
line  at  Manassas,  and  along  the  railway  to  Chester  Gap  and  Strasburg.  I  have 
stated  already  that  the  enemy  had  beeti  forced  to  burn  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Rappahannock. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  your  command  when  you  landed  on  the 
peninsula  1 

Answer.  Before  the  arrival  of  Franklin's  and  McDowell's  corps  I  had  about 
85,800  men. 

Question.  How  many  had  Franklin  ? 

Answer.  He  had,  I  suppose,  about  11,000  or  12,000.  The  largest  number  of 
men  I  had  for  duty  at  any  time  on  the  peninsula  was  107,000  men.  That,  I 
think,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  after  McCall's  division  had  arrived. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  at  Yorktown  when  Heintzelman,  with  his 
corps,  lauded  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  positively ;  but  my  belief  is  that  there  was  not  at 
that  time  much  more  than  Magruder's  original  command,  which,  1  think,  we  had 
always  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  Movements  of  troops  had  been 
going  on  across  the  James  river  to  the  peninsula  for  some  days  before  my  arrival. 
I  remember  that  immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe  I  was  told  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  troops  had  been  crossed  over  to  Yorktown  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  James.  I  therefore  hurried  my  own  movements,  and  started 
from  Fort  Monroe  sooner  than  I  would  have  done.  From  the  best  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get,  I  think  that  the  large  masses  of  the  re-enforcements 
arrived  in  Yorktown  from  one  to  two  days  before  I  reached  its  vicinity.  John 
ston  himself  arrived  there  the  day  before  I  did. 

Question.  At  what  period  had  the  works  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown  been  con 
structed  ? 

Answer.  Probably  several  months  before  I  arrived  there.  We  found  at  other 
points  on  the  peninsula—at  Big  Bethel,  at  Howard's  Bridge,  at  Young's  Mill — 
extensive  series  of  intrenchments  that  evidently  had  been  erected  mouths  before. 
There  was  no  sign  of  fresh  work  about  them  at  all. 

Question.  Did  you  know  of  those  works  before  you  landed  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  No  ;  we  did  not  know  of  the  line  of  works  along  the  Warwick.  We 
knew  that  Yorktown  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  continuous  line  of  earthworks, 
but  we  did  not  know  of  the  line  of  the  Warwick. 

Question.  In  your  opinion  could  Heintzelman  have  captured  Yorktowu  by  a 
rapid  movement  immediately  upon  his  landing  upon  the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  done  it.     When  we  did  advance 
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we  found  the  enemy  intrenched  and  in  strong  force  wherever  we  approached 
The  nature  and  extent  of  his  position  along  the  Warwick  river  was  not  known 
to  us  when  we  left  Fort  Monroe. 

Question.  Was  the  topography  of  the  peninsula  well  understood,  so  far  as  you 
know,  by  any  one  connected  with  your  command  when  you  commenced  that 
campaign  'I 

Answer.  Our  maps  proved  entirely  inaccurate,  and  did  us  more  harm  than 
good,  for  we  were  constantly  misled  by  them. 

Question.  Could  not  this  line  of  works  have  been  assaulted,  when  you  arrived 
before  them  in  full  force,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  resorted  to  the  operations  of  a  siege,  after  a  more 
careful  personal  examination  than  a  commanding  general  usually  gives  to  such 
things ;  and  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  course  I  adopted  was  the  best  under 
the  circumstances. 

Question.  You  did  not  open  your  batteries  as  they  were  finished,  one  by  one, 
but  waited  until  all  were  ready,  did  you  not  1 

Answer.  We  did,  and  expected  to  open  fire  from  them  all  on  Monday  morn 
ing.  A  few  shots  were  fired  for  a  special  purpose  from  battery  No.  1,  against 
vessels  landing  at  the  wharf. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  opened  your  batteries  as 
they  were  completed,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  all  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think  decidedly  not ;  because  they  would  probably  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  object  was  to  wait 
until  we  had  such  an  overwhelming  force  at  our  disposal  as  would  crush  every 
thing  before  us. 

Question.  What  time  was  occupied  from  the  commencement  of  your  opera 
tions  before  Yorktown  until  its  evacuation  ? 

Answer.  Just  about  a  month,  as  near  as  may  be.  I  think  the  evacuation 
was  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  I  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Question.  The  enemy  retreated  from  Yorkto\rn  to  Williamsburg,  did  they 
not  I 

Answer.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  retreat  at  Williamsburg.  The  most 
of  their  army,  i  think,  did  not  intend  halting  at  "Williamsburg.  We  overtook 
them  there.  They  had  passed  it,  and  then  came  back.  I  think  if  our  cavalry 
had  been  a  few  hours  later,  probably  no  fight  at  all  would  have  occurred  there. 
That  action  was  brought  on,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  our  cavalry  caught  their 
rear-guard,  and  forced  them  to  bring  back  their  troops. 

Question.  There  was  a  line  of  earthworks  at  Williamsburg  ? 
Answer.  Yes  ;  a  strong  line  of  detached  eartworks> 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  concise  description  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
and  state  by  what  troops  and  under  what  generals  it  was  fought  ? 

Answer.  As  soon  as  I  knew  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Yorktown,  I  or 
dered  the  cavalry,  under  General  Stoneman,  with  the  horse  artillery,  in  pursuit. 
I  directed  the  divisions  of  Kearny  ai.d  Hooker  to  move  by  the  direct  road  from 
Yorktown  to  Williamsburg,  while  the  divisions  of  Smith,  Couch,  and  Casey 
were  ordered  by  the  road  from  Warwick  Court-House  to  Williamsburg.  Frank 
lin's  division,  which  was  on  the  transports,  was  ordered  up  to  Yorktown,  with 
the  intention  of  moving  it  to  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The  divisions  of  Richardson,  Sedgwick,  and  Porter 
were  moved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  ready  either  to  support  the 
troops  who  had  advanced  by  land  or  to  go  by  water,  as  circumstances  might 
render  advisable.  The  general  instructions  given  to  the  troops  ordered  in  pur 
suit  were  to  overtake  the  enemy  and  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible.  This 
was  on  Sunday.  That  night  I  heard  that  the  cavalry  had  come  up  with  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  ©f  Williamsburg,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back 
from  the  works,  and  that  the  infantry  were  within  a  half  hour's  march,  rapidly 
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approaching,  and  would  undoubtedly  carry  the  position.  General  Sumner 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  the  front.  I  remained  at  York- 
town  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morning  engaged  in  arranging  for  the 
forwarding  of  Franklin's  division  to  West  Point,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  naval  commander,  as  well  as  other  duties  incident  to  my  position.  I  heard 
nothing  from  the  front  on  Monday  morning  that  gave  me  any  idea  that 
there  was  anything  serious  involved.  I  heard  nothing  from  General  Sumner. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  that  there  was  anything  at  all  serious  was  from  Gov 
ernor  Sprague,  who  came  to  me  at  Yorktown  and  told  me  that  things  were  not 
going  on  well  in  front.  This  was,  I  think,  about  noon ;  it  may  have  been 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  one  way  or  the  other.  He  told  me  that  things  were 
not  going  well,  and  that  my  presence  in  the  front  was  necessary.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  that  I  took  a  boat,  went  down  to  camp  where  my  horses  were,  and  im 
mediately  left  for  the  front,  meeting  on  the  way  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  an 
aide  of  General  Sunnier,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  hurry  me  up.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  had  no  information  from  General  Sumner,  or  any  one  in  com 
mand,  that  there  was  anything  at  all  serious  in  front.  I  arrived  on  the  ground, 
I  should  think,  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dark.  I  acquainted 
myself,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  immediately  ordered 
re-enforcements  to  General  Hancock,  who  was  heavily  engaged  when  I  arrived, 
and  I  endeavored  to  communicate  with  General  Heintzelman  who  was  on  the 
left  of  the  position.  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  directly 
with  our  left  under  General  Heintzelman.  I  sent  an  officer — Captain  Alex 
ander — with  a  company  to  endeavor  to  open  communication  with  General 
Heintzelman,  that  I  might  learn  the  state  of  affairs  there.  He  returned  after 
dark  with  the  information  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  through  the  marsh. 
I  then  went  around  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  by  way  of  the  rear,  to  communi 
cate. 

During  the  night  I  heard  from  General  Heintzelman  that  Hooker's  division 
had  been  badly  cut  up,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  very  heavy  work  in  the 
morning ;  that  Kearny's  division,  although  it  had  suffered  severely,  could  be 
fully  relied  upon  to  hold  its  own ;  and  that  no  advance  could  be  made  in  that 
quarter  without  heavy  re-enforcements. 

I  felt  satisfied,  from  what  I  knew  of  Hancock's  position,  that  the  battle  was 
won ;  that  he  had  occupied  the  decisive  point,  and  gained  possession  of  a  por 
tion  of  the  enemy's  line ;  and  that  they  must  make  a  night  retreat  or  we  would 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  morning.  So  fully  was  I  satisfied  of 
that,  that  I  countermanded  orders  that  I  had  given  in  the  afternoon  for  the  ad 
vance  of  Richardson's  anW  Sedgwick's  division  to  the  front,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Yorktown  to  go  by  water ;  feeling  sure  that  the  battle  was  won. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  abandoned  their  position.  We  sent  the  cavalry 
in  pursuit ;  took  a  few  prisoners  and  a  few  guns.  The  condition  of  the  roads 
was  such  that  we  could  not  promptly  advance  the  army.  We  could  not  for 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle  even  feed  the  men  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood ;  we  could  not  get  the  supplies  to  them. 

Question.  Had  there  not  been  a  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  of 
the  roads  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  peninsula. 

Answer.  I  was  deceived.  I  expected  to  find  the  nature  of  the  soil  much 
more  favorable  than  it  was. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  in  sending  Franklin  and  Sedgwick  to  West 
Point  by  water,  and  what  was  accomplished  by  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  The  object  was  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  But 
Franklin's  movements  were  so  delayed  by  bad  weather  as  to  defeat  the  accom 
plishment  of  that  object.  It  is  possible  that  if  Franklin  had  not  made  that 
movement  the  enemy  might  have  made  a  different  stand  at  some  point  north  of 
Williamsburg.  But  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
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Question.  Did  you  suppose,  at  the  time  Yorktown  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  that  the  relative  strength  and  position  of  the  two  armies  were  such  that 
Richmond  could  easily  be  taken? 

Answer.  Not  easily.  I  thought  that  I  could  take  it ;  but  I  thought  that  the 
enemy  would  bring  to  bear  a  larger  force  than  I  had. 

Question.  How  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  movement  from  Williamsburg 
to  the  Chickahominy,  and  what  is  the  distance  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Chick- 
ahominy  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  about  fifty  miles ;  that  is,  to  New  Bridge. 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  two  weeks  were  occupied  in  the  move 
ment  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy ;  will  you  explain  the  reason 
for  that  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time.  I  can  only  say  that  we  were 
very  much  delayed  after  the  affair  at  Williamsburg  by  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
and  the  difficulty  in  bringing  up  supplies.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of 
that  kind  before  reaching  the  Chickahominy.  I  think  the  movement  was  made 
as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  further  examination  of  the  witness  was  postponed  until  Monday  next  to 
11  o'clock  a.  in. 


WASHINGTON,  March  2,  1863. 

General  GEORGE  13.  McC'LELLAN,  examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Could  not  the  advance  on  Richmond  from  Williamsburg  have  been 
made  with  better  prospect  of  success  by  the  James  river  than  by  the  route 
pursued ;  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  taking  the  route  adopted  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  navy  at  that  time  was  in  a  condition  to  make 
the  line  of  the  James  river  perfectly  sure  for  our  supplies.  The  line  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  offered  greater  advantages  in  that  respect.  The  place  was  in  a  better 
position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops  that  might  move  from  Washington 
on  the  Fredericksburg  line.  I  remember  that  the  idea  of  moving  on  the  James 
river  was  seriously  discussed  at  that  time.  But  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  the  route  actually  followed  was  the 
best.  I  think  the  Merrimack  was  destroyed  while  we  were  at  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  the  navy  in  relation  to  their 
ability  to  keep  the  James  river  open  and  protect  your  line  of  supplies  ? 

Answer.  About  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown — perhaps  a  day  or 
two  afterwards — I  requested  the  naval  officers  commanding  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Monroe  to  send  vessels  up  the  James  river,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
some  objection  was  made  to  it,  and  that  it  required  the  personal  action  of  the 
President  himself  to  get  them  started  up  the  river.  There  were  at  that  time 
comparatively  few  naval  vessels,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Monroe,  fit  to  go  up  the 
James  river. 

Question.  After  leaving  Williamsburg  you  met  with  no  serious  resistance 
from  the  enemy  until  after  the  crossing  of  Bottom's  Bridge*,  did  you  ? 

Answer.  Merely  cavalry  affairs.  There  were  some  sharp  cavalry  affairs,  but 
no  resistance  in  large  force. 

Question.  The  first  engagement  which  the  left  wing  of  your  army  had  with 
the  enemy  was  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  account  of  those  two  battles,  or  of  that 
battle,  whichever  it  may  be? 
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Answer.  The  battle  occurred,  I  think,  on  the  last  day  of  May  and  the  first 
of  June.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  General  Keyes's  corps  was  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Pines ;  Casey's  division  was  in  front ;  Couch's  division 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  on  the  main  road  to  Bottom's  Bridge;  Heintzel- 
man's  corps  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  Savage's  Station;  Sumner's  corps  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
about  half  way  between  Bottom's  Bridge  and  New  Bridge;  the  corps  of  Frank 
lin  and  Porter  were  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  near  New 
Bridge.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  insure  the  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  Chickahominy  by  suitable  bridges ;  but,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  high  stage  of  the  water  in  the  Chickahominy,  a  great  deal 
still  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  those  bridges.  The  attack  commenced 
on  Casey's  division,  I  think,  about  one  o'clock.  I  was  at  the  time  confined 
to  my  bed  by  illness,  and  the  first  intimation  I  received  of  the  affair  was  the 
sound  of  the  musketry.  Without  waiting  to  hear  from  General  Keyes  or  Gen 
eral  Heintzelman,  I  sent  instructions  to  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  corps 
in  readiness  to  move  to  the  scene  of  action.  I  did  not  hear  anything  for  a  long 
time  from  the  field.  I  think  the  first  I  heard  was  from  General  Heintzelman, 
who  reported  that  Casey's  division  had  been  completely  broken,  and  was  in  full 
retreat.  I  ordered  Sumner  over  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  his  services  were 
needed  and  the  affair  serious.  General  Sumner  had,  fortunately,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  first  order,  actually  stretched  his  command  out  on  the  road,  so  the  heads 
of  columns  were  at  the  bridges  ready  to  ero.ys  when  he  received  the  order.  The 
main  part  of  his  force  crossed  at  the  bridge  near  Dr.  Trent's  farm,  and  moved 
by  the  shortest  route  upon  Fair  Oaks,  near  which  point  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy's  left,  and  drove  them  some  little  distance,  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  right  of  Heintzelman,  who  had  moved  up  to  support  Keyes. 
The  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  Sunday  morning,  but  with  much  less  vigor 
than  the  day  before.  They  were  repulsed  with  comparative  little  difficulty, 
and  our  troops  regained  most  of  the  ground  lost  the  day  before.  The  river 
rose  very  much  on  Sunday,  so  as  to  render  the  bridges  by  which  Sumner  had 
crossed  entirely  impracticable  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Those  bridges 
were  long  structures  of  logs  or  corduroy,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  were  washed 
off  by  the  rise  of  water.  During  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  for  some  time 
after  it,  the  ground  was  so  boggy  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  move  masses 
of  artillery. 

Question.  The  enemy  had  continued  to  hold  their  positions  in  front  of  New 
Bridge,  had  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  After  crossing  Bottom's  Bridge,  would  it  not  have  been  advisable 
to  have  driven  the  enemy  from  their  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at 
New  Bridge,  and  thus  united  the  right  and  left  wings  of  your  army  ;  could 
not  that  have  been  done  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  by  a  direct  attack.  At  least 
the  chances  would  have  been  immensely  against  the  success  of  the  effort.  I 
mean  by  a  direct  attack,  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Bridge. 

Question.  Could  ^ou  not  at  that  point  have  attacked  the  position  of  the 
enemy  with  your  whole  force,  your  right  wing  operating  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  the  left  wing  operating  on  the  right  bank ;  and  if  so,  was 
their  number  and  the  strength  of  their  position  such  that  it  could  not  have  been 
carried  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  an  attack  in  the  manner  suggested  could  have 
been  successful  before  the  completion  of  the  bridges  designed  to  secure  com 
plete  communication  between  the  two  portions  of  the  army. 

Question.  When  were  those  bridges  completed,  or  were  they  ever  completed  ? 
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Answer.  The  most  important  ones  were  completed,  I  should  think,  about  the 
20th  of  May — not  far  from  then. 

Question.  After  the  completion  of  the  bridges,  why  was  not  the  attempt  made 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  position  1 

Answer.  The  main  causes  of  the  delay  were,  I  think,  the  condition  of  the 
ground  and  the  necessity  for  finishing  the  defensive  works  regarded  as  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  army  should  it  meet  with  a  disaster  in  the  attack. 

Question.  At  what  points  were  the  defensive  works  to  which  you  refer? 

Answer.  They  were  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field  of  Fair  Oaks, 
and  then  to  the  right  of  that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  at  New 
Bridge.  The  affair  of  the  25th  of  June  was  the  beginning  of  the  operations 
against  the  enemy.  I  had  expected  to  attack  the  position  in  rear  of  New  Bridge 
by  the  26th  or  27th  of  June,  but  was  prevented  by  the  series  of  occurrences 
known  as  the  seven  days'  battle. 

Question.  Was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  a  defeat 
to  the  enemy'? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  think  it  was. 

Question.  After  that  defeat,  could  not  that  point  in  front  of  New  Bridge  have 
been  carried  by  an  attac,k  made,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  by  both  wings  of 
your  army? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  ground  and  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  my  opin 
ion,  rendered  such  a  movement  impossible  at  that  time. 

Question.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  could  you  not  have 
advanced  on  Richmond?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  at  that  time  to  have  taken 
our  artillery  with  us.    The  result  of  which,  independently  of  all  other  considera 
tions,  would  have  been   to  have  brought  us  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  at 
Richmond  without  artillery,  where  they  had  heavy  guns.     That,  and  the  con 
dition  of  the  bridges,  were  the  principal  reasons  for  not  advancing  at  that  time. 

Question.  The  enemy  retired,  taking  with  them  their  artillery,  after  their 
defeat,  did  they  not? 

Answer.  They  had  very  few  guns  in  action — I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  any 
guns.  It  was,  on  their  part,  almost  entirely  an  infantry  affair. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  left  wing  of  your  army — that  part 
of  the  army  which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  that  time? 

Answer.  Without  the  returns  I  could  merely  guess  at  it.  There  were  four 
divisions — one  a  very  weak  one.  I  should  think  the  strength  of  the  four  divis 
ions  must  have  been  30,000  men,  perhaps. 

Question.  Did  not  the  want  of  communication  between  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  your  army  prevent  your  reaping  those  advantages  which  you  might 
have  otherwise  obtained  from  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  there  had  been  reliable  communication  between  the 
right  wing  and  the  centre  and  left  wing,  we  would  have  gained  greater  advan 
tages  by  the  battle. 

Question.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  enemy  retreated  in  confusion  after  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  that  there  was  a  panic  in  Richmond  in  consequence  of 
that  defeat? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  now  of  telling  in  what  condition  the  enemy  retired ; 
and  I  do  not  remember  receiving  information  of  any  special  panic  in  Richmond 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  remember  how  that  was. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Jackson's  force  were  at  Fredericks- 
hall,  and  that   the  enemy  was  meditating  striking  a  blow  on  your  right  wing  ? 
Answer.  1  think  that  the  first  vague  rumors  of  Jackson  being  at  Fredericks- 
lall  reached  me  on  the  24th  of  June;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the   25th  I  re 
ceived  some  other  information.     But  I  do  not  think  I  got  what  I  regarded  full 
authentic  information  until  the  27th. 
Rep.  Com.  108 28 
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Question.  How  long  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  did  you  receive  that 
information  ? 

Answer.  The  day  before,  I  think. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  right  wing  just  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mill? 

Answer.  At  that  time  there  were  three  divisions,  the  strength  of  which  was 
probably  less  than  35,000  men.  That  is  a  mere  estimate  on  my  part,  for  I  do 
not  now  remember  what  the  strength  was. 

Question.  As  soon  as  you  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
proposed  to  attack  you  in  force,  should  not  the  two  wings  of  your  army  have 
been  united  to  repel  the  attack  ?  And  was  this  done  1  And  if  not,  why  not  1 

Answer.  The  right  wing  was  drawn  in  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bridges  as  soon  as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  after  we  knew  defi 
nitely  of  Jackson's  approach.  The  •  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  difficult  to 
divine.  He  appeared  in  force  on  both  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  made 
several  sharp  attacks  on  the  right  bank  as  well  as  on  the  left.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  more  troops  could  wisely  have  been  sent  to  the  support  of  Porter,  at 
Gaines's  farm,  than  were  actually  sent. 

Question.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  as  an  at 
tack  was  to  be  made  by  him,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  placed  both 
wings  of  our  army  on  the  same  side  of  the  Chickahominy  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the  same 
side  of  the  river  before  they  actually  were. 

Question.  What  advantage  was  gained  by  leaving  the  right  wing  of  our  army 
to  be  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  force? 

Answer.  It  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  on  our  flank  and  rear;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  enabled  us  to  withdraw  the  army  and  its  materiel. 

Question.  Will  you  explain  what  was  done  by  the  right  wing  of  our  army  at 
the  time,  or  about  the  time,  the  left  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  which  saved 
our  flank  from  attack,  and  enabled  the  army  and  its  materiel  to  be  withdrawn  ? 

Answer.  By  desperate  fighting  they  inflicted  so  great  a  loss  upon  the  enemy 
as  to  check  his  movement  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  gave  us  time  to  get 
our  materiel  out  of  the  way. 

Question.  Could  not  the  enemy  have  been  held  in  check,  with  less  loss  and 
exposure  to  us,  if  our  whole  army  had  been  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  and  his  attempt  to  cross 
resisted  ? 

Answer.  No  ;  I  think  it  was  better  as  it  was. 

Question.  What  portion  of  the  left  wing,  if  any,  was  sent  to  General  Porter 
during  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  and  at  what  time  was  it  sent  ?  And  was 
any  portion  of  it  ordered  to  his  assistance  and  then  recalled  ?  And  if  so,  why 
was  it  recalled  ? 

Answer.  Slocum's  division  was  ordered  over.  I  cannot  give  the  hours  with 
out  consulting  papers. 

Question.  Was  it  recalled  after  it  started  to  go  over  1 

Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Slocum  being  stopped.  If  there  was 
anything  of  that  kind,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  day.  I 
think  two  brigades  of  General  Simmer's  command  crossed  over  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  brigades  of  General  Keyes's  command  came  up  late  in  the  day,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  crossed  the  river. 

Question.  Did  you  suppose  the  enemy  to  be  your  superior  in  strength  before 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did. 

Question.  And  did  you  suppose  at  that  time  that  you  would  be  obliged  to 
retreat  ? 
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Answer.  It  was  &  contingency  I  thought  of.  But  my  impression  is,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gaiues's  Mill  I  still  hoped  that  we  should  be  able 
to  hold  our  own. 

Question.  If  the  enemy  was  your  superior  in  numbers,  was  that  not  the 
strongest  reason  for  not  fighting  him,  except  you  were  concentrated  1  And  in 
case  lie  himself  divided,  placing  a  part  of  his  force  on  one  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  a  part  on  the  other,  as  he  did,  would  not  that  furnish  you,  though 
inferior,  a  chance  to  defeat  him  in  detail  1 

Answer.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  see  that,  under  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  we  could  have  done 
differently  from  what  we  did  do. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  had  concentrated  their  force  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  would  it  or  not  have  been  possible  for  you,  by  a  concentration 
of  your  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  have  marched  directly  upon 
Richmond  with  the  main  body  of  your  army  and  captured  that  place,  leaving 
such  force  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  check  his  passage  of  the  river  1 

Answer.  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  enemy  had  force  enough  still  on  the  right 
bank  to  have  prevented  such  a  movement.  It  was  our  impression  at  the 
time  distinctly. 

Question  Our  whole  force  was  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka 
hominy  on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  during  the  night.  I  think  the  last  troops  left  about  daybreak, 
or  shortly  after. 

Question,  And  when  did  the  retreat  to  the  James  river  commence  1 
Answer.  I  think  the  trains  commenced  moving  that  night. 
Question.  Were  you  with  the  right  or  left  wing  of  the  army  during  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mill? 

Answer.  I  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Trent's  house,  as  the 
most  central  position. 

Question.  AYill  you  give  us  a  concise  statement  of  the  retreat  of  the  army 
to  the  James  river,  including  the  battles  of  Savage's  Station,  Glendale,  and 
Malvern  Hill  ? 

Answer.  As  soon  as  the  retreat — the  movement  to  the  James  river — was  de 
termined  upon,  I  gave  orders  for  improving  the  crossings  of  White  Oak  swamp, 
and  sent  some  staff-officers  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  the  James  river  to  bring 
me  back  the  best  information  about  the  roads.  The  trains  were  put  in  motion,  1 
think,  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth  of  June,  or,  it  may  have  been,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th;  and  as  the  great  trouble;  was  to  handle  that  immense  mass  of 
wagons,  I  tried  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  the  first  thing.  We  had  only  one 
road  practicable  for  the  trains  and  troops  to  go  on  after  leaving  White  Oak 
swamp.  As  soon  as  the  wagons  were  well  out  of  the  way,  Simmer,  Franklin, 
and  Heintzelman  were  ordered  to  take  a  position  near  Savage's  Station,  and  to 
hold  it  until  night.  In  the  meantime  the  commands  of  Key  us  and  Porter  were 
pushed  across  the  White  Oak  swamp,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  roads 
coming  in  from  Richmond  between  the  White  Oak  swamp  and  the  James  river, 
and  cover  the  further  movement  of  the  trains.  Simmer  and  Franklin  were  at 
tacked  at  Savage's  Station,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  repulsed  the  enemy.  After 
night  they  crossed  the  White  Oak  swamp.  I  think  the  whole  command  got  over 
by  daybreak  in  the  morning.  The  trains  were  kept  moving  day  and  night.  The 
troops  were  placed  in  position  from  White  Oak  swamp  to  the  vicinity  of  Malvern 
Hill  to  cover  the  movement.  They  were  attacked  in  the  afternoon  at  several 
points  along  the  line — at  White  Oak  swamp  mainly  by  artillery.  But  at  Nelson's 
farm  the  most  serious  attack  by  the  enemy  in  force  was  made,  and  the  fighting 
there  continued  until  after  dark.  The  divisions  that  were  most  warmly  engaged 
were  those  of  Hooker,  Kearney,  and  McCall;  while,  still  further  on  the  left,  a 
pretty  serious  attack  was  made  by  the  Wise  Legion,  I  think — General  Wise's 
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command.  The  enemy  were  again  repulsed  at  all  points.  During  the  night  the 
army  was  concentrated  upon  Malvern  Hill.  A  portion  of  the  trains  were  at 
Haxall's,  and  the  rest  at  Harrison's  Bar.  Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  were 
placed  in  position  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  they  were  attacked  early  in  the  after 
noon.  The  most  serious  effort  of  the  enemy  was  about  the  left  of  our  position, 
no  attack  being  made  on  our  right,  where  I  was  most  apprehensive  of  it.  I  de 
termined,  even  after  a  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy,  to  withdraw  from  Malvern 
Hill  and  go  to  Harrison's  Bar,  mainly  for  two  reasons :  the  first  was,  that  the 
position  was  rather  too  extensive  a  one  for  the  number  of  men  ;  the  second  was, 
the  necessity  of  getting  below  City  Point,  the  channel  being  so  narrow  at  City 
Point,  so  near  that  bank  of  the  river,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  naval  offi 
cers  that  we  could  not  count  upon  getting  our  supplies  that  far  up.  The  night 
after  Malvern  the  movement  was  continued  upon  Harrison's  Bar,  which  was  a 
very  favorable  position  for  the  gunboats,  the  ground  on  either  bank  being  com 
pletely  swept  by  their  fire ;  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  strengthen  the  position. 
Some  little  time  after  we  reached  Harrison's  Bar  we  occupied  a  point  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  intrenched,  and  gave  us  a  secure  deboucke  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river. 

Question.  On  or  about  the  28th  of  June,  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mills,  was 
it  not  thought  necessary  to  destroy  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  were  not  or 
ders  given  to  that  effect? 

Answer.  I  Jiave  no  recollection  of  any  such  order  being  given.  A  certain 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed  at  some  of  the  railway  stations. 

Question.  But  no  order  was  given  for  the  general  destruction  of  the  baggage 
of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  No.     I  have  not  the  slighest  recollection  of  any  such  order. 
Question.  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Savage's  Station  fought  ?     Did  you 
yourself  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops,  or  were  they  directed  by  the  corps 
commanders  ? 

Answer.  I  had  given  general  orders  for  the  movements  of  the  troops,  but  the 
fighting  was  done  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  corps  commanders. 

Question.  By  whom  were  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  fighting  directed  the 
day  after  the  battle  at  Savage's  Station  ? 

Answer.  I  gave  the  general  orders,  and  each  corps  was  commanded  by  its 
own  commander. 

Question.  Who  selected  the  positions  and  directed  the  movements  of  the 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill? 

Answer.  I  selected  the  positions  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  I  rode  over  the 
whole  position  in  the  morning,  indicating  to  the  different  commanders  the  ap 
proximate  positions  they  were  to  occupy.  There  were  parts  of  the  position 
nearer  our  right  that  were,  I  think,  selected  by  General  Barnard  and  General 
Humphrey.  More  or  less  change  was  made  by  every  corps  commander  from 
the  general  position  that  I  had  selected. 

Question.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  were  you  on  the  field  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  and  at  what  time  did  you  leave  ? 

Answer.  I  was  on  the  ground  very  shortly  after  daylight,  and,  I  presumed, 
occupied  some  four  hours  in  riding  over  the  position.  I  was  again  on  the  ground 
in  the  afternoon — I  should  think  somewhere  about  2  or  half-past  2  o'clock — and 
was  over  the  whole  position  again  at  that  time. 

Question.  Had  the  fighting  commenced  in  the  morning  before  you  left  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir;  no  enemy  in  sight. 

Question.  At  what  point  or  points  were  you  from  the  time  you  left  the  field 
until  you  returned  1 

Answer.  I  was  at  headquarters,  near  Haxall's  house. 

Question.  Were  you  down  to  the  river,  or  on  board  the  gunboats  during  any 
part  of  that  day,  between  the  time  you  left  the  field  and  your  return  to  it  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  remember;  it  is  possible  I  may  have  been,  as  my  camp  was 
directly  on  the  river. 

Question.  How  far  was  the  gunboat  from  Haxall's  1 

Answer.  There  were  generally  some  gunboats  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Haxall's. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  where  the  heaviest  fighting  was  during  the 
day? 

Answer.  From  Haxall's  to  the  point  where  the  heaviest  fighting  was,  I  sup 
pose  was  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  There  were  parts  of  our  line  that 
were  within  a  half  a  mile,  probably,  or  less  than  that,  of  the  headquarters. 

Question.  Had  the  fighting  ceased  when  you  went  back  to  the  field  in  the 
afternoon,  or  was  it  still  in  progress  ? 

Answer.  Still  in  progress.  The  most  serious  fighting  was  after  I  went  upon 
the  ground  the  second  time. 

Question.  To  what  points  on  the  field  did  you  go  on  your  return  ? 

Answer.  I  went  over  nearly  the  whole  field.  I  commenced  near  the  left,  by 
a  house  that  was  there,  and  then  passed  around  by  the  positions  of  General 
Sunnier  and  General  Heintzelman,  to  those  on  the  extreme  right.  My  appre 
hensions  were  for  the  extreme  right.  I  felt  no  concern  for  the  left  and  centre. 

Question.  Did  you  remain  on  the  field  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  came  back  to  headquarters  just  about  dark. 

Question.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  that  night  to  Harrison's  Bar  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Were  they  withdrawn  in  pursuance  of  a  general  order,  or  by  di 
rection  of  the  corps  commanders  ? 

Answer.  In  pursuance  of  a  general  order. 

Question.  Was  the  army  withdrawn  from  the  peninsula  in  accordance  with 
your  opinion? 

Answer.  It  was  not. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  approve  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  the  James  river  the  true  line  of  operations,  and  that  the 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  was  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  con 
tinue  the  movement  on  Richmond  in  that  direction. 

Question.  How  many  available  men  did  you  estimate  that  you  had  at  Harri 
son's  Bar,  and  how  many  more  would  you  have  required  in  order  to  make  a 
successful  attempt  upon  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  1  think  I  had  about  85,000  or  90,000  men  at  Harrison's  Bar,  and  I 
would  have  undertaken  another  movement  in  advance  with  about  20,000  more 
of  re-enforcements.  My  view  was,  that  pretty  much  everything  that  the  gov 
ernment  could  have  controlled  ought  to  have  been  massed  on  the  James  river. 
I  did  not  think  the  enemy  would  trouble  Washington  so  long  as  we  had  a  pow- 
ful  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  did  not  share  the  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  Washington  that  were  entertained  by  a  great  many. 

I  asked  for  50,000  men  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  1  thought  the  army  should 
be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  as  little  as  possible  left  to  chances.  When  Gene 
ral  Halleck  came  down  to  Harrison's  Bar,  my  recollection  is  that  he  stated  that 
20,000,  or  something  about  that  number,  Avas  all  that  could  be  had ;  and  I  said 
that  I  would  try  it  again  with  that  number.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
asked  at  a  subsequent  period  for  a  greater  number  than  20,000  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  movement. 

Question.  About  how  many  men  were  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
from  your  army  from  the  25th  of  June  until  you  reached  Harrison's  Landing. 

Answer.  I  think  the  loss  was  about  14,000;  but  I  could  not  tell  positively 
without  looking  at  the  returns. 

Question.  Will  you  state  in  what  you  consider  your  chances  for  success 
would  have  been  greater  with  the  addition  of  20,000  men  to  the  number  which 
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you  had  at  Harrison's  Landing  than  they  were  when  you  were  in  front  of  Rich 
mond,  and  before  Jackson  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  rebel 
forces  ? 

Answer.  I  should  have  counted  upon  the  effect  of  the  battles  which  had  just 
taken  place  upon  the  enemy.  We  had  then  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy's  losses  had  been  very  much  heavier  than  our  own,  and  that  portions  of 
his  army  were  very  much  demoralized,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Malvem 
Hill. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  order  to  withdraw  the  army  from 
the  peninsula? 

Answer.  From  General  Halleck. 

Question.  To  what  point  was  it  ordered  1 

Answer.  To  Aquia  creek. 

Question.  To  what  j>oint  did  it  go  1 

Answer.  A  portion  landed  at  Aquia  and  the  rest  at  Alexandria. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  army  under  your  command  to  the  army  of  Virginia  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  before  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  Vir 
ginia,  that  it  had  been  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  except 
some  cavalry,  that  had  not  arrived,  and  a  portion  of  General  Keyes's  corps,  that 
was  left  at  Yorktown  in  garrison,  I  think  that  every  effort  was  made  to  hurry 
forward  the  troops,  and  to  give  cordial  assistance  to  General  Pope. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  when  and  where  you  first  received  orders  to 
forward  troops  to  General  Pope,  if  you  received  any? 

Answer.  The  order  was  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  go  to  Aquia  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  there  they  were  met  by  orders  from  General  Halleck  to 
come  here  or  go  to  Alexandria,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Question.  And  each  corps,  as  it  marched  in  pursuance  of  those  orders,  ceased 
to  be  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  at  Alexandria  to  forward  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope? 

Answer.  Yes ;  troops  and  supplies,  and  I  sent  everything  down  but  my  own 
guard. 

Question.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  your  arrival  at  Alexandria  and 
you  had  forwarded  the  troops  which  had  been  under  your  command  to  the  as 
sistance  of  General  Pope? 

Answer.  I  was  for  some  little  time — one  or  two  days,  two  or  three  days  per 
haps — without  any  position ;  merely  at  my  camp  without  any  command.  On 
Monday,  the  1st  of  September,"  I  received  verbal  instructions  from  General 
Halleck  to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  I  was,  however, 
expressly  prohibited  from,  in  any  way,  assuming  any  control  over  the  troops 
under  General  Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  after  that  that  I  was  in 
structed  verbally,  by  the  President  and  General  Halleck,  to  go  out  and  meet 
the  army,  which  was  coming  in,  and  to  assume  command  of  it  when  it  ap 
proached  the  position  that  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive  pur 
poses,  and  to  post  it  properly. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Wash 
ington,  and  what  orders  did  you  next  receive,  and  from  whom? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  order,  assigning  the  command  of  the  defences  of 
Washington,  was  ever  rescinded,  or  any  other  one  issued  in  its  place.  I  had  only 
verbal  communications  with  General  Halleck  before  I  started  on  the  Antietam 
campaign,  and  it  was  never  definitely  decided,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left,  as  to 
whether  I  was  to  go  or  not.  I  asked  the  question,  two  or  three  times,  of  General 
Halleck,  whether  I  was  to  command  the  troops  in  the  field  ?  and  he  said  it  had  not 
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been  determined;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  was.  I  think  that  was  one  of 
those  things  that  grew  into  shape  itself.  When  the  time  came  I  went  out. 

Question.  Did  that  portion  of  the  army  of  the  peninsula  which  landed  at 
Af[uia  creek  receive  their  directions  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope 
from  yon  or  from  General  Halleck  1 

Answer.  I  think  in  every  case  direct  from  General  Halleck. 

Question.  Did  that  portion  which  landed  at  Alexandria  receive  their  instruc 
tions  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope  from  you  or  from  General 
Halleck] 

Answer.  All  received  the  orders  direct  from  General  Halleck,  except  the 
commands  of  Franklin  and  Simmer.  I  think  that  Heintzelman  landed  at  Alex 
andria,  and  that  Hooker  and  Kearney  both  landed  there.  The  orders  for  Franklin 
and  Sumner  were  given  through  me,  but  by  direction  of  General  Halleck. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  President  in  relation  to  taking 
command  of  the  troops  for  the  Maryland  campaign,  or  receive  any  instructions 
from  him  on  that  point  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  after  that  morning  when 
I  was  told  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  I  do  not 
think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  about  the  Maryland  campaign. 

Question.  After  you  commenced  the  movement,  did  you  receive  any  instruc 
tions  from  any  one  1 

Answer.  I  received  some  telegrams,  that  might  be  looked  upon  in  the  nature 
of  instructions,  from  General  Halleck  and  from  the  President.  The  general 
tenor  of  General  Halleck's  despatches  was,  that  I  was  committing  an  error  ^in 
going  so  far  away  from  Washington ;  that  I  was  going  rather  too  fast.  He  had 
the  impression  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  that  they  had  only  a  small  force  in  front  of  me  to  draw  me  on, 
and  then  they  -would  come  into  Washington  in  rear.  As  late  as  the  13th  of 
September  I  recollect  a  telegram  of  General  Halleck,  in  which  he  pressed  that 
same  idea,  and  tells  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  going  so  far  away. 

Question.  Then  the  Maryland  campaign  was  planned  and  conducted  by  you, 
without  any  instructions  from  any  one  other  than  those  which  you  have  indicated 
as  coming  from  General  Halleck  by  telegraph'? 

Answer.  I  had  conversations  with  General  Halleck,  before  starting,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  positions  given  to  the  corps  that  were  first  thrown  over  on  the  Mary 
land  side.  The  campaign  assumed  shape  as  it  proceeded.  When  I  left  Wash 
ington  we  knew  very  little  about  the  position  or  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and 
nothing  more  definite  could,  at  that  time,  be  decided  upon  than  to  proceed  care 
fully  until  we  gained  accurate  information  about  the  enemy,  and  to  follow  such 
a  direction  as  would  enable  us  to  cover  Washington,  and,  if  necessary,  Baltimore. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  statement  of  the  principal  events  connected  with 
the  Maryland  campaign'? 

Answer.  When  at  Frederick  we  found  the  original  order  issued  to  General 
D.  H.  Hill  by  direction  of  General  Lee,  which  gave  the  orders  of  march  for  their 
whole  army,  and  developed  their  intentions.  The  substance  of 'the  order  was 
that  Jackson  was  to  move  from  Frederick  by  the  main  Hagerstown  road,  and, 
leaving  it  at  some  point  near  Middleburg,  to  cross  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg, 
and  endeavor  to  capture  the  garrison  of  Martinsburg,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  in  that  direction.  General  McLaws  was  ordered, 
with  his  own  command  and  the  division  of  General  Anderson,  to  move  out  by 
the  same  Hagerstown  road  and  gain  possession  of  the  Maryland  Heights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry.  General  Walker,  who  was  then  apparently  somewhere  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  was  to  move  through  Lovettsville  and  gain  posses 
sion  of  Loudon  Heights,  thus  completing  the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
General  Long-street  was  ordered  to  move  to  Hagerstown,  with  Hill  to  serve  as  a 
rear  guard.  Their  reserve  trains  to  Manassas,  &c.,  were  ordered  to  take  a 
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position  either  at  Boonsboro'  or  Hagerstown,  I  have  now  forgotten  which.  It 
was  directed  in  the  same  order  that  after  Jackson,  Walker,  McLaws,  £c.,  had 
taken  Harper's  Feriy,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  army  at  ifagcrstown  or 
Boonsboro'.  That  order  is  important  in  another  sense.  It  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  to  remain  in 
Maryland.  Upon  learning  the  contents  of  this  order,  I  at  once  gave  orders  for 
a  vigorous  pursuit,  throwing  the  main  force  by  the  Hagerstown  road.  Frank 
lin's  corps,  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  attack  and  carry  Crampton's  Pass,  about 
four  miles  from  the  main  road.  The  object  of  throAving  Franklin  in  that  direc 
tion  was  to  facilitate  the  attack  on  the  main  pass,  and  to  place  him  in  position 
to  afford  relief  to  Harper's  Ferry  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  battle  of  South 
Mountain  occurred  on  Sunday,  and,  being  successful  at  all  points,  gave  us  pos=> 
session  of  the  mountain  range,  and  of  the  debouches  into  the  Hagerstown  valley. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  ascertained,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  pursue  as  promptly  as  pos 
sible.  The  corps  commanded  by  General  Sumner,  General  Hooker,  and  General 
Mansfield  were  ordered  to  follow  the  main  turnpike.  The  corps  of  Burnside, 
and  what  there  was  up  of  Porter's  corps,  were  ordered  forward  by  a  small 
road  parallel  to  and  on  the  left  qf  the  main  pike,  thus  being  in  position  to 
support  either  Franklin  or  the  right,  as  might  be  necessary.  Franklin  was 
ordered  to  cross  into  Pleasant  valley,  and  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  relief 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  orders  given  to  the  troops  on  the  right  were  that 
if  they  found  the  enemy  on  the  march  to  attack  him  at  once;  if  they  found 
him  in  a  strong  position,  then  to  put  01  r  troops  in  position  and  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  an  attack,  but  not  to  attack  until  I  came  up.  The  general 
result  of  those  orders  on  that  day  was  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  army  in  front 
of  the  rebel  position  at  Sharpsburg,  but  too  late  to  attack  that  day.  Some 
of  the  troops  could  not  even  be  got  into  position  for  bivouac  until  the  morning. 
Franklin  found  in  front  of  him  a  force  too  strong  in  numbers  and  position  for 
him  to  attack.  It  was  on  that  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  that  Harper's  Ferry  sur 
rendered.  The  last  of  Franklin's  column  got  into  Pleasant  valley  about  12,1  think. 
I  would  say  in  regard  to  Harper's  Ferry  that,  some  days  before  I  left  Wash 
ington — when  I  first  heard  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  into  Maryland  in  strong 
force — I  recommended  that  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  should  either  be 
withdrawn  entirely  or  withdrawn  to  Maryland  Heights ;  and  during  our  ad 
vance  I  did  all  I  could  to  inform  the  garrison  of  our  approach  by  firing  cannon 
and  by  sending  messengers  to  endeavor  to  make  their  way  into  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  a  close  examination  of  the  ground  was  made, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  attack.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  to  attack 
their  left.  The  corps  of  General  Hooker  was  thrown  across  the  Antietam  early 
in  the  forenoon  o/  that  day,  the  16th — gained  possession  of  the  opposite  ridge 
without  serious  resistance,  and  then  turned  to  its  left,  moving  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  advancing  steadily  until  dark,  having  encountered  very  sharp  resist 
ance  during  the  latter  part  of  its  march.  And  during  the  evening  the  corps  of 
Mansfield  was  thrown  over  to  support  Hooker.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  corps  of  General  Sumner  was  also  pushed  over  the  Antietam  to  sup 
port  the  troops  already  engaged.  Franklin's  corps  arrived  on  the  ground  from 
Rohrersville  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon.  The  result  of  the  day's  fighting  on 
our  right  was,  that  we  gained  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  held  by  the  enemy 
the  night  before,  after  a  very  stubborn  resistance  on  his  part — the  fortunes  of 
the  day  varying  several  times,  but  finally  resulting  in  our  favor.  It  became 
necessary  to  throw  Franklin's  corps  across  the  Antietam  to  support  our  right 
soon  after  it  reached  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  centre  the  effort  was  confined 
mainly  to  artillery  practice.  On  the  left  Burnside  crossed  the  river  somewhere 
about  noon,  and,  after  severe  fighting,  gained  possession  of  the  height  which  was 
the  object  of  his  attack,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  it  to  the  attack  of  a 
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superior  force,  still  holding  a  position  on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
next  morning  I  found  that  our  loss  had  been  so  great,  and  there  was  so  much 
disorganization  in  some  of  the  commands,  that  I  did  not  consider  it  proper  to 
renew  the  attack  that  day,  especially  as  I  was  sure  of  the  arrival  that  day  of 
two  fresh  divisions,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men.  As  an  instance  of  the  con 
dition  of  some  of  the  troops  that  morning,  I  happen  to  recollect  the  returns  of  the 
first  corps — General  Hooker's  corps — made  the  morning  of  the  18th,  by  which 
there  were  about  3,500  men  reported  present  for  duty.  Four  days  after  that 
the  returns  of  the  same  corps  showed  13,500.  I  had  arranged,  however,  to  re 
new  the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  19th.  But  I  learned  some  time  during  the 
night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position.  It 
afterwards  proved  that  he  moved  with  great  rapidity,  and  not  being  encumbered 
by  wagons  was  enabled  to  get  his  troops  across  the  river  before  we  could  do  him 
any  serious  injury.  I  think  that,  taking  into  consideration  what  the  troops 
had  gone  through,  we  got  as  much  out  of  them  in  this  Ant'ietani  campaign  as 
human  endurance  could  bear. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  "What  was  your  force  at  Antietam  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  before  those  two  divisions  I  alluded  to  came  up  our 
force  was  about  90,000  men — not  far  from  that ;  it  may  have  been  93,000  or 
94,000.  There  were  by  no  means  that  many  engaged  in  the  battle. 

Question.  How  many  had  you  engaged  in  the  battle  1 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  the  estimate  that  we  formed  shortly  after  was 
that  we  had  from  70,000  to  75,000  men  engaged.  I  am  deducting  the  camp 
guards,  <fcc.  I  think  we  must  have  had  from  70,000  to  75,000  men  engaged. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  At  what  kiimber  did  you  estimate  the  force  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  I  think  our  estimate  at  the  time,  and  which  was  pretty  well  borne 
out  by  what  occurred,  was,  that  we  fought  pretty  close  upon  100,000  men. 
They  were  everywhere  in  strong  force. 

Question.  We  have  to  close  our  testimony  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  must  be 
written  out  and  the  reports  made  to-morrow,  (Congress  had  not  then  extended 
the  time  of  the  committee,  as  it  did  afterwards,)  and  we  have  not  time  to  ask  more 
questions.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  add  to  your  testimony  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  now  think  of  anything. 


WASHINGTON,  March  5,  1S63. 
General  SILAS  CASEY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army. 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment  of  regular  infantry  and  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  part  did  you  take  in,  and  how  far  were  you  connected  with, 
the  peninsula  campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  left  here  the  last  of  March,  and  was  with  the  army  of  the  Po 
tomac  on  the  peninsula  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  I  was  sent  to  the 
White  House  to  take  charge  there. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  to  us,  without  any  questioning,  the  incidents 
of  that  campaign  which  appear  to  you  to  be  important,  and  the  causes  of  its 
failure  if  you  can  point  them  out? 
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Answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  quartermaster's  department  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  sufficiently  well  conducted.  The  division  I  took  down  there  had  eight 
raw  regiments  in  it.  We  did  not  start  from  here  for  Alexandria  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  It  took  us  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night  to  get  down  there, 
and  then  the  men  were  exposed  to  a  severe  snow-storm.  I  considered  that 
wrong  to  begin  with.  Had  I  been  in  command  I  would  not  have  done  it, 
because  one  night's  exposure  to  such  weather  will  make  many  men  sick. 
Many  of  my  men  took  sick  from  exposure  that  night.  When  I  got  there  I  had 
to  get  my  division  off  as  I  could  with  the  transportation  provided.  It  was  in 
sufficient.  I  encamped  a  few  miles  back  of  Newport  Xews,  and  it  was  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  we  could  get  our  division  transportation,  and  for  a  part  of 
that  time  my  men  had  to  pack  their  provisions  themselves  from  the  depot  at 
that  point. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  improvidence? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  expedition  was 
indirectly  responsible  for  it.  He  should,  after  giving  the  proper  orders  to  his 
quartermaster,  have  seen  them  enforced.  I  should  have  collected  and  forwarded 
the  transportation  and  supplies  in  time,  so  that  there  should  have  been  no  inter 
ruption  to  the  march  of  the  troops.  I  speak  with  regard  to  my  division.  How 
it  was  with  the  rest  I  do  not  know  with  certainty. 

Question.  Were  you  among  the  first  that  landed  there? 

Answer.  I  was  not  among  the  first  that  landed.  After  we  got  started  with 
this  poor  transportation,  we  went  up  to  Warwick  Court-House,  and  there  we 
lay  for  some  time.  The  enemy  had  their  works  reaching  from  Yorktown  across 
the  peninsula,  and  the  army  was  stopped.  That  part  of  the  army  that  went 
to  Yorktown,  I  think,  should  have  stormed  the  works,  as,  from  the  information 
which  I  received  afterwards  there  were  but  about  7,000  or  8,000  men  there  on 
the  arrival  of  the  five  corps  on  the  peninsula.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  May,  when  there  was  some  evidence  that  the  enemy  were  about  evacuating 
their  lines,  I  was  ordered  at  a  half  hour's  notice  to  go  to  the  river,  and  leave 
everything  behind,  tents,  blankets,  knapsacks,  and  everything.  'When  I  got 
there  the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  works.  I  then  intended  to  send  back  for 
the  tents,  blankets,  and  knapsacks  for  my  men.  But  I  got  a  peremptory  order 
from  General  Sumner  to  push  on  after  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  anything. 
The  consequence  was  that  my  division — a  great  many  of  them — were  without 
blankets  and  knapsacks  for  several  weeks.  It  was  raining  terribly  at  the  time, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I  lost  a  great  many  men  from  that  exposure,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  mud,  exposed  to  the  rain,  without  any 
protection  whatever. 

Question.  What  caused  such  an  order  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I  can  only  say  that  I  got  a  peremptory  order  to  go  on. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  to  have  got  the  things  that 
you  needed  ? 

Answer.  I  could  have  got  them  up  by  that  night.  In  fact,  I  did  send  two  or 
three  regiments  back,  and  they  got  their  things.  But  the  most  of  the  division 
did  not  get  them,  and  some  of  them  did  not  get  them  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
And  there  was  another  thing :  at  the  time  we  could  not  get  the  medicines  we 
actually  needed.  The  men  actually  suffered  for  the  want  of  quinine ;  they 
could  not  get  it  when  they  wanted  it.  I  do  not  know  who  was  to  blame  for 
that.  I  tried  time  and  time  again  to  get  it,  for  the  men  actually  required  it,  but 
I  could  not.  I  never  was  in  a  more  sickly  country  than  that. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  what  is 
your  opinion  about  that  battle? 

Answer.  I  think  the  troops  were  massed  too  much  on  points  without  proper 
reconnoissances  to  ascertain  just  where  the  enemy  were,  and  to  determine  where 
to  place  our  troops.  I  did  not  get  up  to  the  front  until  the  battle  was  nearly 
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over.  We  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  provisions  for  the  men.  At  one 
time  they  went  for  twenty-four  hours  without  provisions.  I  reported  to  General 
Stunner  in  the  forenoon  of  the  5th,  when  I  got  to  my  camp,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  where  he  was.  He  directed  me  to  remain  in  camp  until  further  orders. 
Some  time  after  I  was  ordered  by  General  Simmer  to  go  and  help  General 
Hooker.  I  immediately  got  my  division  under  arms,  and  put  them  in  march, 
placing  myself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  When  within  a  mile  or  two  of  where 
Hooker  was,  I  then  received  an  order  from  General  Keyes  to  come  back,  and  go 
to  the  right  of  the  line.  I  countermarched  the  head  of  the  column,  and  got  to 
the  Adams  House  just  as  General  McClellaii  arrived  there.  1  found  that  in 
the  meantime  General  Keyes  had  taken  my  two  rear  brigades  and  ordered  them 
to  the  front  of  the  line.  When  1  arrived  General  McClellan  ordered  me  to  go 
up  to  the  assistance  of  General  Hancock,  on  the  right.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents.  Two  of  my  brigades  had  been  taken  off  to  the  left,  nobody 
knew  where.  I  took  with  me  my  one  brigade,  under  Neglee,  and  went  up,  and 
I  think -saved  Hancock;  for  our  coming,  although  we  did  not  go  into  the  fight, 
enabled  Hancock  to  charge  upon  the  enemy  and  drive  them.  My  two 
brigades,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  did  good  service  on  the  left.  After  the  Wil- 
liamsburg  affair  we  pushed  forward  to  the  Chickahominy,  General  Reyes's 
corps  in  advance,  my  division  taking  the  lead  across  the  Chickahominy.  We 
went  forward  to  the  Seven  Pines,  driving  the  enemy,  and  took  up  our  position. 
I  there  commenced  establishing  myself,  making  rilie-pits  and  cutting  abatis. 
Soon  after  I  got  established  I  was  ordered  (contrary  to  my  advice  and  opinion) 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  my  pickets 
extending  to  within  five  miles  of  that  city.  My  division,  composed  of  raw 
troops,  with  no  support  on  their  right  or  left,  were  pushed  like  a  wedge  right 
up  into  the  presence  of  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  my  troops  having  suffered 
severely  in  coming  up  the  peninsula.  However,  that  was  the  order,  and  I 
obeyed,  and  went  to  work  with  all  my  energy  to  dig  rifle-pits,  make  abatis, 
&c.  For  two  nights  the  enemy  attacked  my  pickets  in  force,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  I  kept  my  line  in  its  position.  My  pickets  frequently  killed  the 
enemy  700  or  SOO  yards  off  from  my  line.  That  was  our  situation.  General 
Keyes's  corps  and  a  part  of  General  Heintzelman's  were  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy.  General  Simmer's  corps,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  were 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  The  enemy  took  advantage  -of  our  position  and 
the  small  force  that  was  on  the  right  bank,  and  made  their  preparations  to  just 
gobble  up  Reyes's  whole  corps. 

They  attacked  me  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May.  The 'preceding  night 
was  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  I  never  before  heard  such  a  thunder-storm 
as  there  was  on  that  night.  My  officer  of  the  day  reported  to  me  in  the  morning 
that  the  cars  were  coming  out  all  night  from  Richmond.  About  11  o'clock  my 
pickets  took  prisoner  one  of  General  Johnston's  aides.  That  matter  was  managed 
exceedingly  well.  The  sergeant  in  charge  ordered  the  men  not  to  fire  upon  him, 
but  let  him  come  on,  when  they  captured  him,  with  a  number  of  important  docu 
ments.  When  he  was  brought  in  I  began  to  suppose  that  something  serious 
was  contemplated.  I  took  this  aide,  Lieutenant  Washington,  and  also  my  general 
officer  of  the  day,  Colonel  Hunt,  over  to  General  Keyes,  and  reported  to  him 
all  the  circumstances.  About  11  o'clock  the  pickets  reported,  by  a  mounted 
vidctte,  that  the  enemy  were  approaching,  evidently  in  force.  I  immediately 
called  in  all  the  men  I  had  working  in  the  rifle-pits,  &c.,  called  out  the  division, 
and  got  them  into  line.  I  fought  that  battle  in  two  lines,  by  which  means  I 
think  I  saved  an  hour ;  that  is,  I  kept  the  enemy  back  for  an  hour  by  fighting 
them  in  two  lines.  I  put  a  force  in  the  rifle-pits,  and  then  went  out  and  estab 
lished  a  line  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  advance — five  or  six  regiments  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  Soon  after  another  vidette  caine  in  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  coming  in  force.  I  had  my  artillery  all  harnessed,  and  my 
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division  was  in  line  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  enemy  arrived.  The 
enemy  attacked  me  twenty  minutes  of  1  o'clock.  I  had  sent  out  the  103d 
Pennsylvania  regiment  to  the  front,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  pickets, 
some  time  before  this.  The  enemy  soon  crowded  upon  me,  and  attacked  me  in 
front  and  on  both  wings  in  force,  I  suppose,  of  about  35,000  men. 

Question.  How  large  a  force  was  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Only  4,380  men.  We  fought  them  there  on  that  front  line.  We  had 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  very  effective.  The  enemy  pressed  upon  me 
so  hard  that,  in  order  to  save  my  artillery,  I  ordered  a  charge  of  four  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  thing  in  my  life  than  that  charge  was. 
They  drove  the  enemy  away  back  into  the  woods  ;  but  he  still  came  on  in  force, 
crowded  upon  us  in  superior  numbers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back  from 
our  front  line  to  the  rifle-pits.  We  therejbught  them  until  we  were  almost  sur 
rounded. 

Question.  How  was  it  supposed  that  you  with  4,000  men  could  stand  there 
against  35,000  men  1 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  was  promised  re-enforcements.  General 
Key es  said  that  he  would  send  me  Abercrombie's  brigade,  and  I  selected  the 
position  to  which  I  would  assign  it ;  but  it  did  not  come.  A  regiment  came  up 
just  before  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  our  second  line.  We  fought  the 
enemy  for  about  three  hours  before  they  drove  my  reserved  line. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  your  division  lose  in  that  battle? 

Answer.  We  lost  1,433  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  enemy  came 
down  on  General  Keyes's  second  line  and  completely  swept  it  away.  And  al 
though  General  Heintzelman  came  up  with  one  division — Kearney's — we  could 
not  take  back  our  lines  again.  Couch's  line  was  swept  away,  and  in  about  an 
hour  we  were  driven  back.  General  Keyes's  corps,  re-enforced  by  General 
Heintzelman,  were  driven  back  about  two  miles  from  my  first  line.  All  that 
saved  our  army  from  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  my  opinion,  was  General  Sumner 
coming  over  about  6  o'clock.  I  have  always  claimed  that  my  division,  by  its 
obstinate  resistance,  saved  that  army,  for  it  enabled  Sumner's  division  to  come 
over  in  time.  Colonel  Sweitzer,  of  General  McClellan's  staff,  who  went  to  the 
enemy's  line  on  a  flag  of  truce,  had  a  conference  with  Major  General  Hill,  who 
commanded  a  division  at  that  battle.  The  colonel,  after  some  conversation  with 
the  general,  asked  him  the  following  question,  to  which  he  requested  a  candid 
reply ;  Question.  "  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  disagreement 
about  the  conduct  of  Casey's  division.  What  is  your  candid  opinion  of  it." 
General  Hill  replied  :  "  I  know  that  it  has  been  animadverted  and  censured. 
We  are  very  much  surprised  at  it.  The  division  fought  as  well  as  I  ever  want 
to  see  men  fight ;  and  after  it  gave  way  we  did  not  find  anything  else  to  fight. 
Any  censure  of  General  Casey  would  be  very  unjust."  Colonel  Simpson  of  the 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  and  an  officer  of  the  topographical  engineers,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Richmond,  informed  me  that  the  confederate  officers  expressed  much 
surprise  that  any  censure  had  been  cast  on  my  division;  "that  it  fought  with 
more  obstinacy  than  any  other  fighting  on  that  day,  and  that  the  determined 
resistance  saved  the  army  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  from  a  disas 
trous  defeat."  General  Heintzelman,  in  his  report  of  that  battle,  makes  a  state 
ment  that  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  He  states  that  an  officer  reported  to  him 
that  more  men  were  killed  in  their  tents,  bayonetted  there,  than  were  killed  out 
side.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  man  bayonetted  in  his  tent.  I  saw  this  morn 
ing  Brigade  Surgeon  Smith,  who  was  there,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  examined 
into  that  matter  particularly,  and  that  he  did  not  find  a  man  who  was  killed  in 
that  way.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  just  this  :  my  division  was  placed  in  an 
entirely  false  position,  and  unjust  aspersions  ivere  cast  upon  it,  whether  design 
edly  or  not  those  who  did  it  know  best  themselves.  The  enemy  retained  pos 
session  of  my  works  until  Monday  morning,  and  then  evacuated  them  and 
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retreated.  No  one  drove  them  out.  General  McClellan  was  not  on  the  field  of 
battle  until  after  the  enemy  evacuated.  General  Heintzelinan  did  not  get  up 
until  nearly  four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  the  enemy  attacked  me  at  20  minutes 
to  one  o'clock. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  while  that  battle  was  being  fought] 

Answer.  He  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  If  our  forces  had 
pushed  on  that  Monday  morning  we  should  have  gone  right  into  Richmond,  in 
my  opinion.  I  got  on  the  ground  just  as  General  Hooker  was  taking  possession, 
after  the  rebels  evacuated.  They  had  left  wagons  full  of  muskets  standing  in 
the  road;  and  where  they  were  burying  their  dead,  they  had  thrown  down  their 
hoes  and  spades  and  left  them.  Some  of  our  men  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
and  left  behind  by  the  enemy,  reported  that  the  enemy  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
demoralization.  I  desire  to  make  one  statement  here  in  justice  to  the  103d  Penn 
sylvania  regiment.  In  my  report  I  did  not  do  them  justice.  I  am  satisfied  of 
that  from  facts  which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  from  the  state 
ments  of  the  enemy  themselves.  It  was  a  new  regiment,  had  been  in  service 
but  a  short  time,  and  was  submitted  to  a  terrible  ordeal.  The  enemy  say  that 
the  head  of  their  strong  column  was  really  checked  by  that  one  regiment  and 
the  pickets  it  had  been  sent  out  to  support.  The  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  regiment  were  not  with  them.  They  were  commanded  by  a  major,  and 
lost  SO  or  90  in  killed  and  wounded.  They  did  as  well  as  raw  troops  could  be 
expected  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Question.  What  prevented  the  bringing  our  whole  army  across  the  Chicka 
hominy,  and  making  a  final  assault  on  Richmond  right  after  that  victory  I 

Answer.  That  should  have  been  done,  in  my  opinion. 

Question.  What  reason  was  given  for  not  doing  it] 

Answer.  One  reason  was  that  the  Chickahominy  was  very  high  at  the  time. 
General  McClellan  remained  there  three  weeks.  Humor  was  rife  in  the  army 
that  he  was  about  attacking  the  enemy  day  after  day,  still  our  army  lay  there 
for  three  weeks,  until  Stuart  made  his  raid  around  it,  and  learned  how  we  were 
situated.  Jackson  then  came  clown  and  re-enforced  the  rebel  army,  and  then 
they  swept  us  down  to  the  James  river. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty  in  an 
energetic  general  having  taken  Richmond,  and  destroyed  the  rebel  army  there, 
with  the  force  that  General  McClellan  had] 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  General  McClellan  had  possessed  that  quality  of  a 
great  general  we  should  have  taken  Richmond. 

Question.  What  did  he  do  ] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  In  regard  to  General  McClellan,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  say  that  he  is  a  mail  of  talents,  but  he  does  lack  some  of  the  quali 
ties  of  a  great  general. 

Question.  What  did  he  expect  to  accomplish  by  laying  there  and  making 
those  mtrenchments  ] 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Were  not  the  enemy  being  re-enforced  foster  than  he  could  possibly 
be] 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  he  should  have  pushed  right  on  after  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks.  I  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  cross  and  attack  and  win  the 
battle. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  series  of  battles  which  drove  our  army  across  the 
peninsula  ] 

Answer.  I  was  not.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  was  relieved  from  the  com 
mand  of  my  division  and  sent  to  the  White  House,  as  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  hold  that  place  in  force,  in  order  to  keep  our  communications  open. 

Question.  Was  General  McClellan  at  any  time  on  the  field  of  battle  so  as  to 
take  note  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  officers  ] 
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Answer.  He  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks;  and  I  never  heard  that  he 
was  at  any  other  on  the  peninsula,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  battle  of  Malvern. 

After  evacuating  the  White  House  I  went  around  to  the  James  river,  and  ar 
rived  at  Harrison's  Landing  just  after  our  army  reached  there.  I  "saw  at  once  that 
if  our  army  had  retreated  they  had  made  a  precipitate  one.  The  men  were  much 
crowded  together  there;  and  the  entire  army  was  massed  on  the  river  within  a 
space  of  three  miles.  I  went  up  and  saw  General  Seymour,  who  told  me  that 
the  day  before,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  enemy  had  thrown  shells  into  his  camp. 
The  enemy  had  come  down  with  some  artillery  upon  our  army  massed  together 
on  the  river,  the  heights  commanding  the  position  not  being  in  our  possession. 
Had  the  enemy  come  down  and  taken  possession  of  those  heights  with  a  force 
20,000  to  30,000  men,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  taken  the  whole  of  our 
army,  except  that  small  portion  of  it  that  might  have  got  off  on  the  transports. 
I  felt  very  much  alarmed  for  the  army  until  we  had  got  possession  of  those 
heights  and  fortified  them.  After  that  was  done  it  was  a  strong  position. 

Question.  We  are  said  to  have  whipped  the  enemy  at  Malvern? 

Answer.  I  think  we  did.  It  was  mostly  an  artillery  fight.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  enemy  were  repulsed  there.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  a  precipitate  retreat  that  was  made  to  Harrison's  Landing. 

Question.  And  without  taking  the  precaution  to  seize  the  heights  that  really 
commanded  the  position  of  our  army  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  thing  that  saved  us  there  was,  I  think,  the  rain, 
which  prevented  the  enemy  from  pushing  their  masses  forward;  otherwise, 
nothing  would  have  saved  that  army. 

In  regard  to  our  position  on  the  Chickahominy,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
base  line  was  not  a  good  one.  That  railroad  was  the  base  line.  f}ut,  as  it  was, 
the  moment  that  Jackson  cut  that  railroad  the  White  House  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  We  got  off  what  we  could,  and 
what  we  could  not  get  off  we  destroyed.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  in  sight  of 
our  pickets  before  I  left  the  White  House. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  moving  on  Richmond  by 
way  of  the  peninsula  instead  of  direct  from  Washington  1 

Answer.  Of  the  three  plans  submitted  to  the  government,  as  I  understand 
them,  I  think  the  one  the  President  desired  to  have  adopted  was  the  best :  to 
.move  down  on  the  right  from  here. 

Question.  What  was  the  advantage  of  that  plan  1 

Answer.  It  covered  Washington,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  large 
force  here  for  its  protection.     It  interposed  between  the  enemy  and  Washington , 
a  force  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  take  from  Washington  more  troops  than 
we  otherwise  could.     When  the  enemy  went  to  the  peninsula,  there  was  not 
force  enough  left  in  Washington. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  were  as  many  troops  spared  from  here  for  the 
peninsula  campaign  as  prudence  would  permit  ] 

Answer.  Decidedly  so.  I  think  the  President  was  perfectly  right  in  keeping 
McDowell  back,  under  the  circumstances.  This  city  should  always  be  indepen 
dent  of  armies  operating  in  the  field,  unless  they  are  interposed  between  it  and 
the  enemy.  After  garrisoning  the  forts  here,  this  city  should  have  a  corps  d'armcc 
of  three  divisions,  each  division  of  three  brigades,  and  each  brigade  of  five  regi 
ments.  That  force  should  be  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  also  a  sort  of 
school  of  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  raw  troops  for  the  field.  As  those 
troops  became  organized  and  disciplined,  they  could  be  sent  into  the  field  to  re- 
enforce  our  armies  there,  and  others  that  were  raw  put  in  their  places  here.  Of 
this  corps'  d'armee,  two  divisions  should  be  stationed  across  the  river,  and  one 
division  stationed  on  this  side,  ready  at  any  time  to  proceed  to  any  portion  of 
the  defences  that  might  be  attacked.  These  forts  not  being  regular  fortifica- 
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tions,  might  be  carried  by  the  enemy,  unless  you  had  this  mobile  force  I  speak 
of  ready  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  the  forts. 

Since  August  last  I  have  received  here  150,000  men,  and  organized  them  for 
the  field. 

And,  what  is  of  more  importance  than  anything  else,  this  government,  when 
ever  it  employs  any  one  to  manage  its  armies,  should  take  men  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  matter.  A  man  with  half  the  ability,  if  his  heart  is  in  the  matter,  is  better 
than  a  man  with  double  the  ability  if  his  heart  is  not  in  it.  I  am  for  carrying  on 
this  war  until  the  rebellion  is  crushed  out,  or  there  is  a  man  left.  If  this  rebellion 
triumphs,  this  republic  is  gone  forever. 


WASHINGTON,  March  6,  1863. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  RUFUS  INGALLS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  I  am  a  lieutenant  colonel,  aide-de-camp,  and  am  now  the  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  that  army? 

Answer.  Immediately  upon  its  first  organization  under  General  McClellau, 
about  the  last  of  July,  18(31,  in  this  city. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  the  army  of  the  Potomac  become  organized  and 
ready  for  active  operations  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  commenced  organizing  the  army  by  very  nearly 
the  first  of  August.  He  was  put  in  command,  I  think,  the  latter  part  of  July. 
My  first  position  was  that  of  chief  quartermaster  of  that  portion  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac.  I  was  witli  the  troops  all  the 
time.  My  position  was  at  Washington.  The  army  was  organized,  I  should 
suppose,  and  ready  for  any  operations  General  McClellan  might  wish  to  con 
duct,  as  soon  as  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September.  In  October  I  consid 
ered  it  in  a  high  state  of  organization. 

Question.  L)o  you  remember  how  the  weather  was  then,  and  what  facilities 
there  were  for  army  movements? 

Answer.  The  weather  until  January  was  very  good — as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
'pected.     So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  without  reference   to   my  notes,  the 
weather  in  October  and  November  was  very  good. 

Question.  What  military  necessity  prevented  the  movement  of  the  army 
earlier  than  spring  ?  • 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  none  that  I  can  think  of,  unless  those 
things  which  commanding  generals  take  into  consideration — things  I  was  not 
called  to  decide  upon.  But  to  a  spectator  there  did  not  appear  to  me  any  very 
great  obstacle.  The  enemy  were  reported  in  large  numbers,  and  strongly  in 
trenched  at  Manassas. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  means  were  ever  taken  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  during  that  period? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  know  I  was  as  in 
quisitive,  perhaps,  as  anybody  else.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  had  any 
means  of  knowing.  I  think  General  McClellan  had  an  organization  for  col 
lecting  that  sort  of  information.  It  was  not  gathered  through  my  department. 

Question.  You  accompanied  the  army  on  its  campaign  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  that  campaign;  what  time  the 
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army  arrived  on  the  peninsula;  in  what  numbers ;  and  those  incidents  in  regard 
to  its  movement  which  to  you  seem  to  be  important? 

Answer.  I  had  charge  of  the  embarkation  from  Alexandria  until  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  army  had  embarked,  when  I  went  myself  to  the  peninsula. 
General  McClellan  started,  1  think,  on  the  1st  of  April;  I  started  two  days 
later,  on  the  3d.  Fortress  Monroe  was  our  first  point ;  I  went  from  there  to 
Cheeseman's  creek,  where  I  established  a  quartermaster's  depot.  I  was  not 
chief  quartermaster  at  that  time,  General  Van  Vliet  was  the  chief  quartermaster, 
but  I  had  the  chief  charge  under  him,  and  had  the  establishing  of  depots  for 
supplying  the  army.  I  was  not  at  the  headquarters  until  I  succeeded  General 
Van  Vliet,  in  July  last. 

Question.  How  was  that  army  supplied  with  commissary  stores  and  the 
like? 

Answer.  Excellently;  no  army  in  the  world  was  ever  better  supplied  than 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from  its  organization  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have 
been  with  it  day  by  day,  and  know  of  no  time  when  it  was  not  well  supplied 
with  subsistence  and  quartermaster's  stores. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown  as  to  numbers, 
strength  of  position,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  After  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  we  learned  that  his  numbers  had 
been  very  small ;  but  up  to  that  time  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  knew  what 
his  strength  was. 

Question.  What  caused  the  delay  in  attacking  that  place  at  first,  before  the 
enemy  had  increased  his  strength  by  additional  numbers,  fortifications,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  When  the  march  of  the  army  was  made  from  Fortress  Monroe  they 
came  upon  the  enemy;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  general  got  the  idea  that 
the  enemy  was  in  greater  force  than  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  skirmishing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  together  with  the  other  information  he 
got,  I  imagine,  led  the  general  to  believe  that  the  enemy  were  more  strongly 
intrenched  and  in  greater  force  than  they  actually  were  ;  else  he  would  not  have 
sat  down  before  a  place  like  Yorktown,  and  besieged  it  so  elaborately  as  he  did. 
We  were  there  a  long  time,  establishing  large  batteries  and  investing  the  place. 
If  the  general  had  known  that  there  had  been  not  more  than  10,000  men  there, 
I  fancy  that  would  not  have  been  done. 

Question.  How  early  did  you  ascertain  anything  that  was  reliable  about  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.  I  heard  a  great  many  conjectures  from  day  to  day. 
How  accurate  the  information  was  that  the  general  obtained  I  do  not  know ;  I» 
should  say  that  it  was  rather  inaccurate  most  of  the  time. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  I  was  at  Yorktown.  I 
went  from  Cheeseman's  creek,  where  our  first  great  depot  was,  to  Yorktown, 
and  was  establishing  the  landings  and  landing  supplies  at  Yorktown  while  the 
battle  at  Williamsburg  was  going  on ;  that  was  my  duty  at  that  time. 

Question.  Did  you  accompany  the  army  on  to  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Answer.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  depot  at  White  House  at  the  time  the  .army 
was  at  Fair  Oaks.  My  post  then  was  at  White  House. 

Question.  You  were  not  present  at  any  of  the  subsequent  battles  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  present  at  everything  that  occurred  at  headquarters 
after  I  became  chief  quartermaster. 

Question.  What  amount  of  military  stores  were  destroyed  at  White  House, 
or  about  there? 

Answer.  There  were  none  of  any  very  great  importance.  There  was  some 
pork  destroyed  and  some  whiskey  belonging  to  the  commissary  department. 
There  were,  also,  the  stores  on  one  of  the  trains  that  I  was  going  to  send  out  at 
the  time  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the  road.  Most  of  the  stores  on  that  train 
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were  abandoned.     All  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  barges 
which  had  been  got  close  in  to  the  shore,  were  got  off. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  after  "the  change  of  base"  to  the  James 
river,  as  it  is  called? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  charge  of  the  White  House,  and  abandoned  it  on 
the  28th  of  June,  while  the  general  was  making  his  change.  I  abandoned  that 
depot,  took  the  shipping  down  the  York  river  and  up  the  James,  and  arrived 
there  about  two  hours  before  the  general  himself  reached  the  James.  From 
that  time  I  was  with  him  all  the  time  until  he  was  relieved.  I  succeeded  Gen 
eral  Van  Vliet  immediately  after  I  reached  the  James  river. 

Question.  Were  you  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  the-  battle  of  Malvern  ? 

Answer.  I  was  present  with  him  the  most  of  the  time. 

Question.  Where  was  the  general  while  that  battle  was  going  on  ? 

Answer.  He  was,  a  part  of  the  time,  on  shore  and  present  with  his  troops. 
A  part  of  the  time  he  was  on  board  a  vessel-of-war.  There  were  two  fights  at 
Malvern ;  it  commenced  the  evening  of  one  day  and  continued  the  next  day. 
The  first  evening,  as  soon  as  the  general  came  upon  the  river,  he  went  on  board 
Captain  Rogers's  vessel,  the  Galena,  and  with  three  or  four  other  vessels  that 
Captain  Rogers  had,  we  passed  up  the  river  some  little  distance  into  a  bend, 
within  reach  of  Malvern,  and  the  vessels  engaged  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
that  our  troops  on  land  did.  The  next  day,  on  which  was  the  great  battle  of 
Malvern,  but  at  which  I  was  not  present,  the  same  thing  occurred :  the  general 
at  some  times  was  with  his  troops  and  at  other  times  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
as  was  reported  at  the  time. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  vessel  from  where  the  main  fight  was  going  on, 
during  the  great  fight? 

Answer.  It  was  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  should  suppose. 

Question.  What  did  you  see  of  that  battle1? 

Answer.  We  had  most  of  the  artillery  that  was  left  of  the  army  of  the  Poto 
mac,  (which  was  an  immense  amount,  some  200  or  300  guns,)  in  position  upon 
the  hills.  The  enemy,  without  much  artillery,  attempted  to  attack  us  by  infantry 
charges,  and  they  were  repulsed  all  the  time  by  the  heavy  fire  of  our  artillery. 
The  artillery  fight  on  our  side  was  most  successful.  I  saw  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  moving  up,  and,  of  course,  saw  the  effect  of  our  artillery  fire.  I  also 
saw  it  on  the  first  day. 

Question.  Were  our  arms  victorious  there  ? 

Answer.  At  Malvern  decidedly  so.  I  do  not.  know  how  it  was  on  the  pre 
vious  days.  It  was  more  victorious,  of  course,  than  we  were  led  to  suppose  at 
the  time. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  our  army,  after  so  victorious  a 
fight  as  that,  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing? 

Answer.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  that  the  army  would  have  to  go  into 
some  place  of  safety.  They  were  wearied  with  the  previous  days'  fighting,  and 
were  out  of  supplies.  They  had  taken  a  certain  amount  with  them  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  seven  days'  fighting,  and  could  get  nothing  more  until  our 
vessels  could  get  around  to  the  James  river.  It  was  understood  that  the  army 
was  out  of  supplies.  I  know  that  at  Harrison's  Landing  I  had  the  landings 
constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  commenced  issuing  supplies  to  them  with 
great  haste.  Some  portions  of  the  army  had  still  some  rations  left.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  then  knew  we  were  as  victorious  as  we  now  know  that  we  were. 
I  heard  the  matter  discussed  there,  and  Captain  Rogers  himself  advised  the  place 
of  Harrison's  Landing,  which  i«  some  seven  or  eight  miles  below  Malvern. 

Question.  He,  of  course,  did  not  know  how  decided  our  victory  was  there  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not  know.     Even  if  the  army  had  held  its  position  at  Malvern, 
it  could  not  have  been  supplied  without  considerable  difiiculty,  inasmuch  as  every 
transport  would  hare  had  to  pass  by  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox — by  City 
Rep.  Com.  108 29 
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Point — and  would  have  had  to  go  in  so  close  there  that  the  enemy  could  have 
broken  up  our  system  of  supplies,  or  have  harassed  us  so  as  to  make  it  very 
"  risky  work.  They  even  fired  at  our  shipping  where  it  was  later. 

Question.  Did  you  return  with  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  did.     I  have  been  with  that  army  constantly  since  that  time. 

Question.  Were  the  heights  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  about  there,  seized  by 
our  men  at  once,  or  were  they  at  first  occupied  by  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  The  line  of  intrenchments  was  laid  out  almost  immediately  after  our 
reaching  Harrison's  Landing,  and  after  we  had  been  there  three  days  it  was 
considered  that  the  army  was  safe  against  any  attack  of  the  enemy.  They 
could  have  bombarded  our  army,  as  it  lay  at  Harrison's  Landing,  at  almost  any 
time,  from  the  opposite  shore,  until  we  took  possession  of  it,  with  what  effect  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  they  tried  it  one  night,  and  I  know  if  they  had  kept  it 
up  and  bombarded  us  all  the  time,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  affair.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  could  have  done  us  any  damage  upon  our  own  side  of  the  river. 

Question.  We  finally  seized  those  heights  from  which  they  bombarded  us, 
and  took  possession  of  them  ourselves  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  just  before  the  army  came  away.  We  got  down  to  Har 
rison's  Landing  about  the  2d  of  July ;  but  we  did  not  cross  the  river  at  once 
and  occupy  the  other  side. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  attempted  junction  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  with  the  army  of  Virginia  ? 

Answer.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  good  portion  of  the  army  did 
reach  Aquia  and  Alexandria,  and  march  out  to  join  General  Pope. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  corps  or  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
joined  General  Pope ! 

Answer.  Porter's  corps  was  the  first,  landing  at  Aquia  and  Alexandria, 
mostly  at  Aquia,  I  think.  Franklin  and  Sunnier  joined  from  Alexandria. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Can  you  state  on  what  day  or  days  of  the  week  the  corps  of 
Franklin  and  Simmer  landed  at  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  could  without  reference  to  my  notes.  I  was  with 
General  McClellan,  at  the  time  in  Alexandria,  and  superintended  the  embarka 
tion  of  the  troops  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Yorktown,  at  those  places. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  General  Pope  sending  requisitions 
to  General  McClellan  for  provisions  for  his  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  that  ? 

Answer.  He  sent  to  him  for  supplies. 

Question.  Did  he  always  answer  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  did.  Those  things  would  affect  me ;  I  was  the  officer 
who  gave  the  orders  to  forward  supplies,  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign  all  the 
supplies  of  the  army  came  through  me. 

Question.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  General  Pope  sent  for  provisions,  as 
he  says,  and  did  not  get  them ;  that  word  was  sent  to  him  by  General  McClel 
lan  that  he  could  have  them  if  he  sent  guards  for  his  trains,  &c. 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  he  sent  that  answer  to  General 
Pope.  I  do  not  think  General  McClellan  on  that  day  had  any  troops  with 
him  ;  he  hardly  had  an  aide-de-camp  with  him.  It  was  reported  in  Alexandria 
that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  send  anything  to  thefront.  I  suppose  that  was 
the  reason  that  General  McClellan  sent  that  reply,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Gen 
eral  Pope  could  protect  the  trains,  "while  he  himself  could  not.  I  know  it  was  the 
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impression  in  Alexandria  that  if  stores  were  put  upon  the  trains  and  sent  to 
the  front,  the  chances  were  that  they  would  be  captured. 

Question.  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  state  that  you  always  did  supply  Gen 
eral  Pope  when  he  made  requisitions  for  provisions  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  was  very  little  done  towards  supplying  General 
Pope  at  that  time.  And  very  shortly  afterwards  General  Pope's  trains  com 
menced  coming  into  Alexandria. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  force  there  was  in  and  about  Alexandria  at  that 
time  that  might  have  been  sent  with  the  trains  out  to  General  Pope  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any.  I  know  that  I  was  under  the 
impression  at  the  time,  from  what  I  heard  the  general  and  others  about  him 
say,  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  furnishing  any  protection  for  the  trains. 

Question.  Had  Sumner's  and  Franklin's  corps  then  left  ? 

Answer.  They  were  out  of  Alexandria,  and  were  presumed  to  be  present  with 
General  Pope,  or  near  him.  The  small  cavalry  force  that  the  general  usually 
had  at  his  headquarters  for  an  escort  had  also  been  sent  to  the  front.  At  that 
time  our  cavalry,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  artillery,  had  not  reached  Alexandria 
from  the  Peninsula. 


WASHINGTON,  March  7,  1863. 
General  HENRY  W.  HALLECK  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  evidence  taken  by  this  committee* 
in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  they  deem  it  due 
to  make  known  to  you ;  and  then  to  permit  you  to  make  such  statements 
upon  the  subject  as  you  may  desire. 

[The  stenographer  then  read  to  General  Halleck  the  testimony  of  General 
McClellan,  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
Peninsula,  the  reassumption  of  the  command  by  General  McClellan,  just  previ 
ous  to  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  the  movements  at  the  beginning  of  that 
campaign.] 

Answer.  I  would  make  this  suggestion :  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives — perhaps  both — made  a  call  upon  the  department  for  all  in 
structions,  telegrams,  orders,  &c.,  in  relation  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  They 
will  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  upon  these  subjects. 

The  chairman :  Those  papers  were  not  received  by  Congress  before  the  close 
of  its  last  session,  and  cannot  now  be  obtained  by  Congress  unless  another  call 
is  made. 

The  witness  :  I  know  that  copies  of  them  all  have  been  made,  and  it  was  the 
intention  to  send  them  to  Congress.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  sent.  This  committee,  having  power  from  Congress  to  send  for  papers,  as 
well  as  persons,  can  call  upon  the  executive  for  those  copies. 

In  regard  to  one  or  two  points  in  the  testimony  which  has  been  read  to  me  I 
would  say  this  :  First.  The  assignment  of  General  McClellan  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  just  prior  to  the  Maryland  campaign,  was  made  ver 
bally  by  the  President  at  General  McClellan's  own  house,  in  my  presence.  He 
said  to  him,  "General,  you  will  take  command  of  the  forces  in  the  field."  Until 
that  moment  I  did  not  know  who  was  to  take  command. 

In  respect  to  General  McClellan  going  too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington, 
there  can  be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.  He  has  mistaken  the 
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meaning  of  the  telegrams  1  sent  him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going  too 
far,  not  from  Washington,  hut  from  the  Potomac,  leaving  General  Lee  the 
opportunity  to  come  down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and  Washington. 
I  thought  General  McClellan  should  keep  more  upon  the  Potomac,  and  press 
forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  was  the  point  then  in  most  immediate  danger  ;  that  he  was  pushing 
forward  his  right  too  fast  relatively  to  the  movements  of  his  left — not  that  the 
army  was  moving  too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington. 

The  chairman  :  The  committee  will  call  upon  the  President  for  the  copies  of 
those  papers  to  which  you  refer,  but  they  will  need  your  assistance  in  arranging 
properly  the  more  important  ones  at  such  time  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to 
appear  here. 

The  witness  :  If  the  committee  will  find  it  convenient,  1  will  endeavor  to  ap 
pear  before  them  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

[The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed  until  Monday  next, 
at  10  o'clock.] 


WASHINGTON,  March  10,  1863. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  seen  the  large  package  of 
papers  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  General  Halleck  as  having  been  prepared 
for  transmission  to  Congress.  Many  of  the  papers  there  copied  were  of  no  special 
importance.  He  (the  chairman)  had  requested  General  Halleck  to  select  such  as 
he  deemed  important, relating  to  the  points  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
by  the  committee,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  committee  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 


WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1863. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK — examination  resumed. 

Question.  Have  you  selected  those  papers  from  the  copies  prepared  for  Con 
gress,  as  requested  by  me  ? 

Answer.  I  have,  and  have  brought  them  with  me. 

Question.  What  statement  have  you  to  submit  to  the  committee  in  relation  to 
the  re-enforcements  required  by  General  McClellan  while  at  Harrison's  Landing  ? 

Answer.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  submit  a  memorandum  (see  Appendix 
A)  in  relation  to  my  interview  with  General  McClellan,  on  the  25th  and  26th 
of  July,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  I  wrote  the  memorandum  on  the  27th,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  20,000  troops 
therein  referred  to,  as  proposed  re-enforcements  to  General  McClellan,  consisted 
of  the  troops  under  General  Burnside,  and  those  expected  from  South  Carolina. 
Both,  as  near  as  we  could  estimate,  would  amount  to  about  20,000.  After  I 
left  General  McClellan,  on  the  26th  of  July,  he  sent  me  a  despatch  of  that  date, 
which  I  received  on  the  27th,  after  I  had  written  the  memorandum  herewith 
submitted,  urging  that,  in  addition  to  the  re-enforcements  previously  proposed 
to  be  given  to  him,  15,000  or  20,000  should  be  brought  from  the  west,  and  also 
assigned  to  him;  that  would  make  the  whole  number  of  re-enforcements  asked 
by  him  from  35,000  to  40,000.  As  that  number  could  not  be  given  to  him, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  withdrawal  of  that  army  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
copy  of  General  McClellan Na  despatch  is  herewith  submitted.  (Appendix  B.) 

Question.  What  was  the  position  of  General  McClellan  in  regard  to  the 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  they  landed  at  Aquia  creek  and  Alex- 
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andria  ?      Were   they  under  his  command ;    and  if   so,   how    long    did  they 
remain  under  his  command  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  retained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  as  it  landed  at  those  two  points,  except  such  portions  of  it  as  were 
sent  into  the  field  under  General  Pope.  Those  portions  were  considered  as 
temporarily  detached  from  his  command,  but  still  belonging  to  his  army,  and 
he  was  directed  that  all  orders  sent  from  him  to  the  troops  so  detached,  while  under 
General  Pope's  immediate  command,  must  be  sent  through  the  headquarters  at 
Washington.  He  retained  command  of  all  the  troops  of  his  army  as  they  lauded 
at  those  places,  until  sent  into  the  field  and  reported  to  General  Pope  ;  and  they 
continued  to  remain  under  his  command,  with  the  exception  of  the  detachments, 
until  General  Pope's  army  fell  back  on  Washington,  when  all  came  under 
General  McClellan's  command.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  was  told  to 
take  immediate  command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  about  Washington,  in  addition 
to  those  which  properly  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Some  days 
after  he  had  been  verbally  directed  to  take  such  command,  he  asked  for  a 
formal  order,  which  was  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  The  order 
issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  was  after  General  Pope's  army  com 
menced  falling  back,  and  Avas  dated  September  2  ;  but  General  McClellan  had 
been  in  command  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Alexandria. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  in  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  formal 
order  was  issued  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  with  General  Pope's  forces ; 
that  they  might  not  question  his  authority. 

Question.  Who  ordered  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  they 
landed,  to  join  the  army  under  General  Pope  ?  And  were  'such  orders  given 
directly  to  the  troops,  or  through  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  In  regard  to  the  first  troops  that  landed  at  Aquia  creek,  the  orders 
were  given  through  General  Burnside.  Those  troops  that  came  to  Alexandria 
before  General  McClellan's  arrival  received  their  orders  direct  from  me  to  go 
out.  After  General  McClellan  arrived  they  received  their  orders  through  him, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  orders  that  were  issued  while  he  was  in 
Washington  city,  or  coming  to  or  returning  from  Washington  to  Alexandria. 

Question.  Who  ordered  General  Franklin's  corps  to  join  General  Pope's  com 
mand  1  When  were  such  orders  given,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay,  if 
there  was  any  delay,  in  obeying  those  orders  ? 

Answer.  The  general  instructions  to  General  McClellan  were  to  send  out  the 
troops  as  fast  as  they  landed.  On  the  27th  of  August  I  telegraphed  to  him 
that  Franklin's  corps  should  march  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  as  soon  as  pos 
sible.  I  submit  herewith  the  copies  of  the  telegrams  which  passed  between 
myself  and  General  McClellau  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  General  Frank 
lin.  It  will  be  seen  that  General  McClellan  assumed  the  responsibility  of  stop 
ping  General  Franklin  after  he  had  started.  (Appendix  C.) 

Question.  By  whose  orders  was  General  McClellan  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  that  left  Washington  to  operate  in  Maryland,  and  were  those  orders 
verbal  or  in  writing? 

Answer.  As  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  order  was  given  verbally  to  General 
McClellan  by  the  President,  at  General  McClellan's  house,  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  previous  to  General  McClellan  leaving  the  city  for  Rockville.  I 
will  add  that  General  McClellan,  in  virtue  of  his  being  placed  in  command  of 
the  fortifications  of  Washington,  and  the  troops  for  defence  within  them,  was 
really  in  command  of  all  the  troops  here  at  that  time.  The  question  was  dis 
cussed  by  the  President  for  two  or  three  days  as  to  who  should  take  command 
of  the  troops  that  were  to  go  into  the  field.  The  decision  was  made  by  him 
self,  and  announced  to  General  McClellan  in  my  presence.  I  did  not  know 
what  the  decision  was  until  I  heard  it  thus  announced. 
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Question.  What  instructions,  if  any,  were  given  to  G-eneral  McClellan  in  re 
gard  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Maryland? 

Answer.  The  day  the  President  gave  General  McClellan  directions  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  field  we  had  a  long  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
campaign  in  Maryland.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  the  troops  should  move 
up  the  Potomac,  and,  if  possible,  separate  that  portion  of  General  Lee's  army 
which  had  crossed  the  Potomac  from  the  remainder  on  the  Virginia  side.  There 
were  no  definite  instructions,  further  than  that  understanding  between  us,  as  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign.  I  submit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  to 
and  from  General  McClellan  after  he  left  Washington  to  take  command  of  opera 
tions  in  Maryland  to  the  time  that  he  was  relieved  from  command.  (Appendix 
D.)  These  papers  comprise  all  the  despatches  sent  to  and  received  from  General 
McClellan,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  letter  dated  October  13,  addressed  to  him 
by  the  President,  and  which  was  shown  to  me  just  as  the  President  was  about 
to  despatch  it  to  General  McClellan,  and  General  McClellan's  reply,  dated  Oc 
tober  17.  The  reception  of  that  letter  is  acknowledged  by  General  McClellaii 
in  a  despatch  dated  "near  Harper's  Ferry,  8.30  a.  m.,  October  1C,  1862." 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  disastrous  result  of  General  Pope's 
campaign  1 

Answer.  I  think  our  troops  were  not  sufficiently  concentrated  so  as  to  be  all 
brought  into  action  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  there  was  great  delay  in  getting 
re- enforcements  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  General  Pope's  assistance. 

Question.  To  what  is  that  delay  attributable  1 

Answer.  Partly,  I  think,  to  accidents,  and  partly  to  a  want  of  energy  in  the 
troops,  or  their  officers,,  in  getting  forward  to  General  Pope's  assistance.  I  could 
not  say  that  that  was  due  to  any  particular  individual.  It  may  have  resulted 
from  the  officers  generally  not  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  haste  in 
re-enforcing  General  Pope.  The  troops,  after  they  started  from  the  Peninsula, 
were  considerably  delayed  by  heavy  storms  that  came  on  at  that  time. 

Question.  Had  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  been  brought  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  energy  that  circumstances  would  have 
permitted,  in  your  judgment  as  a  military  man,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in 
our  victory  instead  of  our  defeat  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  think  so. 


DOCUMENTS  APPENDED  TO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  GENERAL  HENRY  W.  HALLECK. 

APPENDIX  A. 
[Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  27,  1862. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  President,  I  left  here  on  the  after 
noon  of  the  24th,  and  reached  the  camp  of  General  McClellan  on  the  after 
noon  of  the  25th. 

I  stated  to  the  general  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  from 
him  his  views  and  wishes  in  regard  to  future  operations.  He  said  that  he 
proposed  to  cross  the  James  river  at  that  point,  attack  'Petersburg,  and  cut 
off  the  enemy's  communication  by  that  route  south,  making  no  further  dem 
onstration,  for  the  present,  against  Richmond.  I  stated  to  him  very  frankly 
my  views  in  regard  to  the  danger  and  impracticability  of  the  plan,  to  most  of 
which  he  finally  agreed. 

I  then  told  him  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  military  necessity  to  concentrate 
his  forces  with  those  of  General  Pope  on  some  point  where  they  could,  at  the 
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same  time,  cover  Washington  and  operate  against  Richmond,  unless  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  latter  place  with  a  strong  probability  of  suc 
cess,  with  the  re-enforcements  which  could  be  given  to  him. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  thirty  thousand  re-enforcements  he 
could  attack  Richmond  with  a  "  good  chance  of  success."  I  replied  that  I 
was  authorized  by  the  President  to  promise  only  twenty  thousand,  and  that 
if  he  could  not  take  Richmond  with  that  number,  we  must  devise  some  plan 
for  withdrawing  his  troops  from  their  present  position  to  some  point  where 
they  could  unite  with  those  of  General  Pope,  without  exposing  Washington. 

He  thought  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his  forces 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  movement,  he  said,  would  have  a  demoralizing  in 
fluence  on  his  own  troops,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  their  holding 
their  present  position  till  sufficient  re-enforcements  could  be  collected.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  authority  to  consider  that  proposition,  and  that  he  must 
decide  between  advising  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  to  some  point  to  be 
agreed  upon,  to  meet  General  Pope,  or  to  advance  on  Richmond  with  the 
re-enforcements  which  the  President  had  offered;  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
advised  in  regard  to  the  position  of  our  forces  and  those  of  the  enemy  to 
say  how  many  additional  troops  could  be  given  to  him  with  safety,  but  that 
the  President  had  decided  that  question  by  fixing  his  re-enforcements  at 
twenty  thousand,  and  I  could  promise  no  addition  to  that  number. 

I  inferred  from  his  remarks  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
prefer  to  withdraw  and  unite  with  General  Pope;  but  I  advised  him  to  con 
sult  his  officers  and  give  me  a  final  answer  in  the  morning.  He  did  so,  and 
the  next  morning  informed  me  that  he  would  attack  Richmond  with  the  re- 
enforcements  promised.  He  would  not  say  that  he  thought  the  probabilities 
of  success  were  in  his  favor,  but  that  there  was  "  a  chance,"  and  he  was 
"  willing  to  try  it." 

In  regard  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  and  I  found  that  in  this  estimate  most 
of  his  officers  agreed.  His  own  effective  force  was,  officers  and  men,  about 
ninety  thousand,  which,  with  twenty  thousand  re-enforcement,  would  make 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

I  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  investigate  the  facts  upon  which  these 
estimates  were  based,  and  therefore  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  their  correct 
ness. 

His  officers,  as  I  understood,  were  about  equally  divided  in  opinion  in  re 
gard  to  the  policy  of  withdrawing  or  of  risking  an  attack  on  Richmond. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Berkeley,  July  26,  1862. 

GENERAL:  I  have  seen  to-day  nearty  a  thousand  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
just  returned  from  Richmond,  and  some  refugees  have  also  arrived,  and  a 
number  of  surgeons  and  chaplains  taken  prisoners  at  Bull  Run.  All  of  these 
who  have  enjoyed  any  opportunities  of  observation  unite  in  stating  that 
re-enforcements  are  pouring  into  Richmond  from  the  south. 

I)r.  L.  H.  Stone,  United  States  army,  saw  at  Charlotte  from  7,000  to  8,000 
troops  en  route  to  Richmond.  He  and  others  unite  in  stating  that  it  is  quite 
positive  that  the  troops  on  James  island  (Charleston)  have  arrived  in  Rich 
mond,  and  that  the  southern  States  are  being  drained  of  their  garrisons  to 
re-enforce  the  army  in  my  front. 
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It  is  said  the  troops  of  Beauregard's  old  array  are  also  en  route  hither. 
This  last  is  not  positive,  and  I  hope  to  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  it  to 
morrow. 

Three  regiments  (first  South  Carolina,  first  North  Carolina,  and  first 
Georgia,)  reached  Richmond  yesterday.  Supplies  are  being  rapidly  pushed 
in  by  all  routes. 

It  would  appear  that  Longstreet  is  in  front  of  Richmond,  on  this  side  of 
the  James;  D.  H.  Hill  at  Fort  Darling  and  vicinity. 

Our  cavalry  pickets  on  Charles  City  road  were  driven  in  to-day  by  a 
heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  some  artillery.  Averill  started  after  them  with 
a  sufficient  force.  I  have  not  heard  yet  the  result. 

Allow  me  to  urge  most  strongly  that  all  the  troops  of  Burnside  and 
Hunter,  together  with  all  that  can  be  possibly  spared  from  other  points,  be 
sent  to  me  at  once.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  true 
defence  of  Washington  consists  in  a  rapid  and  heavy  blow  given  by  this 
armj7  upon  Richmond.  Can  you  not  possibly  draw  15,000,  or  20,000  men 
from  the  west  to  re-enforce  me  temporarily  ?  They  can  return  the  moment 
we  gain  Richmond.  Please  give  weight  to  this  suggestion.  I  am  sure  it 
merits  it.' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Untied  Slates  Army. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Commanding  United  States  Army.  • 
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[Sent  10  a.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  August  27,  1862. 

I  can  get  no  satisfactory  information  from  the  front,  either  of  the  enemy 
or  of  our  troops.  There  seems  to  have  been  great  neglect  and  carelessness 
about  Manassas.  Franklin's  corps  should  march  in  that  direction  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  competent  officer  should  be  sent  out  to  take  direction  of 
affairs  in  that  vicinity. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

[Received  10.40  a.  in.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  10.20  a.  m.,  August  27,  1862. 

Telegram  this  moment  received.  I  have  sent  orders  to  Franklin  to  pre 
pare  to  march  with  his  corps  at  once,  and  to  repair  here  in  person  to  inform 
as  to  his  means  of  transportation.  Kearny  was  yesterda}7  at  Rappahan- 
nock;  Porter  at  Bealeton,  Kelly's,  Barnett's,  &c.  Sumner  will  commence 
reaching  Falmouth  to-day.  Williams's  Massachusetts  cavalry  will  be 
mostly  at  Falmouth  to-day.  I  loaned  Burnside  my  personal  escort,  (one 
squadron  fourth  regulars,)  to  escort  down  Rappahannock.  I  have  just  sent 
for  Couch's  division  to  come  at  once. 

As  fast  as  I  gain  any  information  I  will  forward  it,  although  you  may 
already  have  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
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(Sent  12  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  27,  1862. 

Telegrams  from  General  Porter  to  General  Burnside,  just  received,  say 
that  Banks  is  at  Fayetteville;  McDowel,  Sigel,  and  Ricketts,  near  Warren- 
ton;  Reno  on  his  right.  Porter  is  marching  on  Warrenton  Junction  to  re- 
enforce  Pope.  Nothing  said  of  Heintzelman.  Porter  reports  a  general 
battle  imminent.  Franklin's  corps  should  move  ont  by  forced  marches, 
carrying-  three  or  four  days'  provisions,  and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible 
by  railroad.  Perhaps  you  may  prefer  some  other  road  than  that  to  Centre- 
ville.  Colonel  Haupt  has  just  telegraphed  about  sending  out  troops,  &c. 
Please  see  him  and  give  him  your  directions.  There  has  been  some  serious 
neglect  to  guard  the  railroad,  which  should  be  immediately  remedied. 

II.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

Major  General  MeCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

[Received  1.25  p.  m.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  August  27,  1862—11.20  a.  m. 

In  view  of  Burnside's  despatch,  just  received,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
throw  the  mass  of  Surnner's  corps  here  to  move  put  with  Franklin  to  Centre- 
ville  and  vicinity  ?  If  a  decisive  battle  is  fought  at  Warrenton,  a  disaster 
would  leave  any  troops  on  Lower  Rappahannock  in  a  dangerous  position. 
They  would  do  better  service  in  front  of  Washington. 

G.  B.  MeCLELLAN, 

Major  General 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Received  1.30.  p.  m.  j 
ALEXANDRIA,  Virginia,  August  27,  1862 — 12  m. 

I  have  just  learned,  through  General  Woodbury,  that  it  was  stated  in 
your  office  last  night  that  it  was  very  strange  that,  with  20,000  men  here, 
I  did  not  prevent  the  raid  upon  Manassas.  This  induces  me  to  ask  whether 
your  remark  in  your  telegram  to-day,  that  there  had  been  great,  neglect  about 
Manassas,  was  intended  to  apply  to  me  ?  I  cannot  suppose  it  was,  knowing, 
as  you  do,  that  I  arrived  here  without  information  and  with  no  instructions 
beyond  pushing  the  landing  of  my  troops.  The  bridge  was  burned  before 
my  arrival;  I  knew  nothing  of  it  'till  this  morning. 

I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  you  will  prevent  your  staff  from  making 
statements  which  do  me  such  great  injustice,  at  a  time  when  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  is  required. 

GEORGE  B.  MeCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

•Sent  2.40  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  27,  1862. 

No  remark  was  made  by  me,  or  in  my  hearing,  reflecting  on  you  in  rela 
tion  to  Manassas.  I  did  remark  to  General  Woodbury,  on  receiving  news  of 
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the  capture  of  the  train,  that  there  must  have  been  great  neglect  in  permit 
ting  five  hundred  of  tlie  enemy  to  make  the  raid  when  we  had  some  twenty 
thousand  men  in  that  vicinity,  (not  vicinity  of  Alexandria,)  and  added  that 
many  of  the  forces  sent  to  Pope  could  not  have  been  very  far  off.  It  would 
have  been  perfect  nonsense  to  have  referred  to  you,  when  you  had  just 
arrived,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  I  did 
not  blame  any  particular  person,  but  merely  said  there  must  have  been 
neglect  somewhere.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  General  Wood- 
bury,  for  he  could  not  possibly  have  drawn  such  an  inference  from  any 
thing  I  have  said. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Geheral-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 


[Time  received,  1.40  p.  m.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  August  27,  1862— 12. 05  p.  m. 

My  aid  has  just  returned  from  General  Franklin's  camp  ;  reports  that 
Generals  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Slocum  are  all  in  Washington.  He  gave 
the  order  to  the  next  in  rank  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  move  at 
once.  I  learn  that  heavy  firing  has  been  heard  this  a.  m.  at  Centreville, 
Und  have  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  can  find  no  cavalry  to  send  out  on 
the  roads.  Are  the  works  finished  and  ready  for  defence  ? 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Received  1.50  p.  m.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  August  27,  1862 — 1.15  p.  m. 

Franklin's  artillery  has  no  horses  except  for  four  guns  without  caissons. 
I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  In  view  of  these  facts,  will  it  .not  be  well  to  push 
Sumner's  corps  here  by  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  placing  the  works  in  front  of  Washington  in  an  efficient 
condition  of  defence  1  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  force 
between  Pope  and  ourselves.  Can  Franklin,  without  his  artillery  or  cavalry, 
effect  any  useful  purpose  in  front  t  Should  not  Burnside  at  once  take  steps 
to  evacuate  Falmouth  and  Aquia,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  retreat  of 
any  of  Pope's  troops  who  may  fall  back  in  that  direction  ?  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  force  enough  in  hand  to  form  a  connexion  with  Pope,  whose  exact 
position  we  do  not  know.  Are  we  safe  in  the  direction  of  the  Valley  ? 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Sent  1.50  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

'  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  27,  1862. 

Yes;  I  think  Sumner's  corps  should  come  to  Alexandria.     The  enemy  has 
appeared  at  Leesburg,  and  the  commanding  officer  at  Edwards's  Ferry  asks 
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for  cavalry  ;  have  you  any  to  spare  him  ?     The  enemy  seems  to  be  trying-  to 
turn  Pope's  right.     Is  there  no  way  of  communicating1  Nvith  him  ? 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 


[Received  9  p.  rn.] 

ALEXANDRIA.  Virginia,  August  27,  1862. 

The  remains  of  12th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  are  here.  I  am  collecting  them, 
and  will  see  that  they  have  forage  and  rations  to-night,  ready  to  move  out 
on  scout  in  the  morning.  They  report  enemy  in  force  at  Bristow,  Gaines 
ville,  and  Manassas.  Train  just  fired  one  mile  other  side  of  Burke's  Station. 
I  found  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders  to  take  the  cars;  will  halt  it 
with  Franklin  until  morning.  Will  be  up  to  see  you  in  few  minutes. 

G.  B.McOLELLAN. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  28,  1862. 

On  parting  with  General  McClellan,  about  two  o'clock  this  morning,  it 
was  understood  that  you  were  to  move  with  your  corps  to-day  towards 
Manassas  Junction,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  railroad.  I  have  just 
learned  that  the  general  has  not  yet  returned  to  Alexandria.  If  you  have 
not  received  his  order,  act  on  this. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief.  . 
Major  General  FRANKLIN,  Alexandria. 


[Received  1.05  p.  in.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  Virginia,  1  /;.  ?n.,  August  28,  1862. 

Your  despatch  to  Franklin  received.  I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to 
hurry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  artillery  he  shall  go.  In  the  mean  time  see  Whipple's 
despatch.  Something  must  be  done  in  that  direction.  Please  see  Barnard, 
and  be  sure  that  the  works  towards  the  Chain  Bridge  are  perfectly  secure. 
I  look  upon  these  works,  especially  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy,  as  of  the  first 
importance.  I  have  heard  incidentally  that  there  is  no  garrison  in  Ethan 
Allen,  but  presume  it  is  a  mistake.  I  have  just  conversed  with  Colonel 
Holabin,  and  think  the  enemy  is  in  so  much  force  near  Manassas  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  move  in  force. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

General  II.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Sent  3.30  p.  in.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  28,  1862. 

Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
towards  Manassas.  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  befpre  the  enemy  is  re- 
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enforced.  I  directed  General  Barnard  to  report  to  you,  and  do  not  know 
where  he  is.  In  Barnard's  absence,  Whipple  can  tell  you  about  the  garri 
sons  of  the  forts.  No  message  from  Pope  has  reached  here. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  28,  1862. 

I  have  sent  Colonel  Cutts  with  inaps  and  directions  to  get  all  the  informa 
tion  he  can  pick  up  about  General  Pope.  I  hear  nothing,  except  through 
you  and  General  Barnard,  who  telegraphs  that  guns  are  heard  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Manassas.  Keep  up  telegraphic  communication  with  Franklin,  so 
that  we  may  determine  how  far  to  push  him  forward. 

H.  W,  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 


[Received  7.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  NEAR  ALEXANDRIA, 

August  28,  1862— 4.40  p.  m. 

General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  minutes  the  con 
dition  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  move;  may 
be  by  to-morrow  morning.  Pope  must  cut  through  to-day,  or  adopt  the  plan 
I  suggested.  I  have  ordered  troops  to  garrison  the  works  at  Upton's  Hill. 
They  must  be  held  at  any  cost.  As  soon  as  I  can  see  the  way  to  spare 
them,  I  will  send  a  good  corps  of  troops  there.  It  is  the  key  to  Washington, 
which  cannot  be  seriously  menaced  as  long  as  it  is  held. 

GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  6.15  p.  m.] 

CAMP  NEAR  ALEXANDRIA, 

August  28 — 4.45  p.  m. 

Your  despatch  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Sumner's  corps  is  now 
in  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  send 
them  out  now.  I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  com 
mands  of  Cox  and  Tyler;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in 
small  force  will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent 
out.  I  repeat  that  I  will  lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  troops  now  here  for 
the  field;  and  that  whatever  orders  you  may  give,  after  hearing  what  I  have 
to  say,  will  be  carried  out. 

GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Major  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Sent  8.40  p.  in.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.}  August  28,  1862. 

There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  corps  towards  Ma- 
nassas.  They  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for  Pope 
will  either  be  defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of 
v/agons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons  can  come 
to  their  relief. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

[12.20  a.  m.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  10  a.  m.,  August  28. 

Your  despatch  received.  Franklin's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  march  at 
six  (6)  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Surnner  has  about  fourteen  thousand 
(14,000)  infantry,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  here.  Cox's  brigade  of  four 
regiments  is  here,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery.  Men  of  two  (2)  regi 
ments,  much  fatigued,  came  to-day.  Tyler's  brigade,  of  three  new  regi 
ments,  but  little  drilled,  is  also  here.  All  these  troops  will  be  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  ready  to  march  to-morrow  morning;  and  all,  except  Frank 
lin's,  to  await  further  orders.  If  you  wish  any  of  them  to  move  towards 
Manassas,  please  inform  me.  Colonel  Wager,  2d  New  York  volunteer  artil 
lery,  has  just  come  in  from  the  front.  He  reports  strong  infantry  and  cav 
alry  force  of  rebels  near  Fairfax  Court-House.  Reports  numerous,  from  va 
rious  sources,  that  Lee  and  Stuart,  with  large  forces,  are  at  Manassas;  that 
the  enemy,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  intend  advancing  on 
the  forts  near  Arlington  and  Chain  Bridge,  with  a  view  to  attacking  Wash 
ington  and  Baltimore. 

General  Barnard  telegraphs  me  to-night  that  the  length  of  line  of  fortifica 
tions  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  requires  two  thousand  additional  battery 
men.  and  additional  troops  to  defend  intervals,  according  to  circumstances. 
At  all  events,  he  says  an  old  regiment  should  be  added  to  the  force  at  Chain 
Bridge,  and  a  few  regiments  distributed  along  the  lines  to  give  confidence 
to  our  new  troops.  I  agree  with  him  fully,  and  think  our  fortifications  along 
the  upper  part  of  our  line  on  this  side  of  the  river  very  unsafe  with  their 
present  garrisons,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  seem  to  indicate  an  at 
tack  upon  these  works. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army. 

CAMP  NEAR  ALEXANDRIA, 

August  29—10.30  a.  m. 

Franklin's  corps  is  in  motion;  started  about  six  (6)  a.  m.  I  can  give  him  but 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Cox  to  Upton's  Hill  to 
hold  that  important  point  with  its  works,  and  to  push  cavalry  scouts  to 
Vienna  via  Freeman  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Cox  has  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets  your  approval.  I  have 
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directed  Wood  bury,  with  the  engineer  brigade,  to  hold  Fort  Lyon,  however. 
Detailed  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ethan  Allen  and 
Marcy.  Meagher's  brigade  is  still  at  Aquia.  If  Sumner  moves  in  support 
of  Franklin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable  troops  in  and  near  Washing 
ton,  yet  Franklin  is  too  much  alone.  What  shall  be  done  ?  No  more 
cavalry  arrived.  Have  but  three  squadrons  belonging  to  army  of  the  Poto 
mac.  Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he 
meets  strong  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  but  for  your  press 
ing  orders  of  last  night.  What  have  you  from  Vienna  and  Drainesville  ? 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
•  Major  Genial. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  12.05p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1862. 

Upton's  Hill  arrangement  all  right.  We  must  send  wagons  and  ammuni 
tion  to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Meagher's  brigade  ordered  up  yes 
terday.  Fitzhtigh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alexandria  on 
Sunday  last  for  three  hours.  I  hear  nothing  from  Drainesville. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

[Received  12.08  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

August  29,  1862—12  m. 

Your  telegram  received.  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  corps 
to  continue  ?  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

.\          General-in-Chief. 

[Received  12.50  p.  m.j 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  29,  1862 — 12  m. 

Have  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  to  report  to  General 
Barnard  for  scouting  duty,  toward  Rockville,  Poolesville,  &c.  If  you  appre 
hend  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send  a  brigade  or 
two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown,  where,  with  two  or  three  old  regiments 
in  Forts  Allen  and  Marcy,  they  can  watch  both  Chain  Bridge  and  Tennallytown. 
Would  it  meet  your  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  corps  between  Arlington 
and  Fort  Corcoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Franklin,  or  Chain 
Bridge,  and  even  Tennallytown  ? 

Franklin  has  only  between  10,000  and  11,000  ready  for  duty. 
How  far  do  you  wish  this  force  to  advance  ? 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
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[Received  1.45  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  NEAR  ALEXANDRIA, 

August  29,  1862— 1  p.  m. 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  despatch,  in  regard  to  Sumner.  Wish 
to  give  the  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments 
permanently  to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new  troops 
in  that  way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen  and 
Marcy,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the  line  through 
Prospect  Hill,  Marshall's,  Miner's  and  Hall's  Hills.  This  will  give  us  timely 
warning.  Shall  I  do  as  seems  best  to  me  with  all  the  troops  in  this  vicinity, 
including  Franklin,  who  I  really  think  ought  not,  under  the  present  circum 
stances,  to  proceed  beyond  Anandale"? 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  3  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1862. 

Your  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner's  corps  seems  to  me  judicious.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  time  to  examine  into  details.  The  present  danger  is  a  raid 
upon  Washington  in  the  night  time.  Dispose  of  all  troops  as  you  deem  best. 
I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at  Anandalc  as  to  prevent 
his  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  on  towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get 
something  from  direction  of  Manassas,  either  by  telegram  or  through  Frank 
lin's  scouts.  Our  people  must  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the 
enemy  is.  I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

[Sent  2.40  p.  m.] 

AVAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1862—2.30^.  m. 

What  news  from  direction  of  Manassas  Junction  ?     What  generally? 

A.  LINCOLN... 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 

[Time  received  3.30  p.  m.j 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC; 

Near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  29,  1862 — 2.45  p.  m. 
The  last  news  1  received  from  the  direction  of  Manassas  was  from  strag 
glers,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Centreville,  and  retiring 
towards  Thoroughfare  Gap.     This  is  by  no  means  reliable. 

I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted:  first,  to  concentrate 

all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope;  second,  to  leave 

Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the 

apital  perfectly  safe.     No  middle  course  will  now  answer.     Tell  me  what 
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you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it.  I  wish 
to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority  are.  I  ask  for  nothing,  but  will  obey 
whatever  orders  you  give.  I  only  ask  a  prompt  decision,  that  I  may  at  once 
give  the  necessary  orders.  It  will  not  do  to  delay  longer. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
A.  LINCOLN,  President. 


[Sent  4. 10  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1862. 

Yours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit:  "to 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,"  is 
the  right  one.  But  I  wish  not  to  control.  That  I  now  leave  to  General 
Halleck,  aided  by  your  counsels. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1862. 

I  think  you  had  better  place  Simmer's  corps,  as  it  arrives,  near  the  forti 
fications  and  particularly  at  the  Chain  Bridge.  The  principal  thing  to  be 
feared  now  is  a  cavalry  raid  into  this  city,  especially  in  the  night  time.  Use 
Cox's  and  Tyler's  brigades  and  the  new  troops  for  the  same  object  if  you  need 
them. 

Porter  writes  to  Burnside  from  Bristow,  9.30  a.  m.  yesterday,  that  Pope's 
forces  were  then  moving  on  Manassas,  and  that  Burnside  would  soon  hear 
of  them  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

General  Cullum  has  gone  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  I  have  only  a  single  reg 
ular  officer  for  duty  in  the  office.  Please  send  some  of  your  officers  to-day 
to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  at  the  forks  against  a  raid;  also  at  the 
bridges. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 


[Received  5.38  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

August  29,  5.25  p.  m.,  1862. 

Before  receiving  the  President's  message,  I  had  put  Sumner's  corps  in 
motion  towards  Arlington  and  the  Chain  Bridge,  not  having  received  any 
reply  from  you.  The  movement  is  still  under  your  control  in  either  direction, 
though  now  under  progress,  as  stated.  I  think  that  one  of  two  alternatives 
should  be  fully  carried  out. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  7.50  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D   G.,  August  29,  1862. 

You  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards  to  repair  rail 
road  to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  just  been  told  that 
Franklin's  corp  stopped  at  Anandale,  and  that  he  was  this  evening-  in  Alex 
andria.  This  is  all  contrary  to  my  orders.  Investigate  and  report  the  fact 
of  this  disobedience.  That  corps  must  push  forward,  as  I  directed,  to  pro 
tect  the  railroad  and  open  our  communications  with  Manassas. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-ill-  Ch  icf. 
Major  General  MCC/LELLAX,  Alexandria. 

[Time  received,  8.50  p.  m  ] 

CAMP  NEAR  ALEXANDRIA, 

August  29,  8  p.  m.,  1862. 

By  referring  to  my  telegrams  of  10.30  a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  together 
with  your  reply  of  2.48  p.  m.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin's  corps  halted  at 
Anandale.  This  small  cavalry  force,  all  I  had  to  give  him,  was  ordered  to 
push  on  as  far  as  possible  towards  Manassas.  It  was  not  safe  for  Franklin 
to  move  beyond  Anandale,  under  the  circumstances,  until  we  knew- what  was 
at  Vienna.  General  Franklin  remained  here  until  about  1  p.  m.,  endeavor 
ing  to  arrange  for  supplies  for  his  command.  I  am  responsible  for  both 
these  circumstances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in  disobedience  to 
your  orders.  Please  give  distinct  orders  in  reference  to  Franklin's  move 
ments  of  to-morrow.  I  have  sent  to  Colonel  Hanpt  to  push  out  construction  and 
supply  trains  as  soon  as  possible,  General  Tyler  to  furnish  the  necessary 
guards.  I  have  directed  General  Banks's  supply  train  to  start  out  to-night 
at  least  as  far  as  Anandale  with  an  escort  from  General  Tyler.  In  regard 
to  to-morrow's  movements  1  desire  definite  instructions,  as  it  is  not  agreea 
ble  to  me  to  bo  accused  of  disobeying  orders  when  I  have  simply  exercised 
the  discretion  you  committed  to  me. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  10.45  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

August  29,  1862 — 10  p.  m. 

Not  hearing  from  you,  I  have  sent  orders  to  General  Franklin  to  place 
himself  in  communication  with  General  Pope  by  advancing,  as  soon  as  pos 
sible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cover  the  transit  of  Pope's  supplies.  Orders 
have  been  given  for  railway  and  wagon  trains  to  move  to  Pope  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  I  am  having  inspection  made  of  all  the  forts  around  the 
city  by  members  of  my  staff,  with  instructions  to  give  all  requisite  orders. 
I  inspected  Worth  and  Ward  myself  this  evening;  found  them  in  good  order. 
Reports,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are  favorable  as  to  condition  of  works. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General4n-  Chief. 

Rep.  Com.  108 30 
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%  [Received  10.50  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  August  29,  18G2 — 10  p.  m. 

The  following  has  just  been  received  by  an  orderly: 

"  AN  AND  ALE,  7.15  p.  m 

"  GENERAL:  The  news  picked  up  here  from  all  sources  passing  along  the 
roads  is  as  follows: 

"  Jackson  left  Centreville  yesterday  afternoon  to  march  through  Thorough 
fare  Gap.  He  was  confronted  by  Sigel,  whom  he  attacked  immediately. 
Sigel  was  re-enforced  by  Heintzelman  and  Porter  to-day.  McDowell,  by  noon, 
was  four  miles  from  the  field,  and  was  merely  waiting  for  his  ammunition  to 
come  up  to  join  him.  The  field  of  battle  is  near  Gainesville.  Sigel  fought 
all  day  yesterday,  slept  on  the  enemy's  ground,  arid  this  morning  at  5  o'clock 
was  attacked,  and  the  cannonading  was  very  heavy  when  a  certain  sutler, 
one  of  the  parties  who  gives  the  information,  left  there.  From  all  the  evi 
dence  the  inference  is  that  wre  have  met  with  no  disaster,  and  that  Stonewall 
is  in  a  tight  place  unless  he  leaves  to-night  by  Aldie.  Jackson  had  with 
him  yesterday  three  divisions — his  own,  Ewell's,  and  Hill's — amounting  to 
40,000  men.  Birney  held  Centreville  this  morning,  and  pursued  Jackson, 
picking  up  many  stragglers.  The  enemy  left  Centreville  last  evening. 
Many  of  the  rebel  dead  are  lying  near  Centreville.  Birney  ceased  the  pur 
suit  on  learning  the  force  of  the  enemy.  All  of  the  best  witnesses,  and  all 
of  the  citizens  who  have  passed,  consider  Jackson  in  a  dangerous  position. 

"  Pope's  train  is  parked  this  side  of  Centreville. 
"  Truly  yours, 

"W.  B.  FRANKLIN, 
"  Major  General,  Commanding  Sixth  Corps. 

"  P.  S. — Pope  is  said  to  be  very  short  of  provisions,  and  the  country  will 
not  support  him. 

"W.  B.  F." 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  3.20  p.  m.,  August  30,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  BATTLE,  NEAR  GROVETON,  VIRGINIA, 

5  a.  m.,  30. 

We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  enemy,  which  lasted  with  continuous  fury  from  daylight  until  dark,  by 
which  time  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  which  we  now  occupy. 
Our  troops  are  too  much  exhausted  yet  to  push  matters,  though  I  shall  do 
so  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  soon  as  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter  comes  up  from 
Manassas.  The  enemy  is  still  in  our  front,  but  badly  used  up.  We  have 
lost  not  less  than  eight  thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded;  but,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  field,  the  enemy  lost  at  least  two  to  one.  He  stood 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  every  assault  was  made  by  ourselves.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  identical  battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  which  greatly 
increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men.  The  news  just  reaches  me  from  the 
front  that  the  enemy  is  retiring  toward  the  mountains;  I  go  forward  at  once 
to  see.  We  have  made  great  captures,  but  I  am  not  able  yet  to  form  an 
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idea  of  their  extent.  Our  troops  behaved  splendidly.  I  think  you  had  best 
send  Franklin's,  Cox's  and  Sturgis's  regiments  to  Centreville,  as  also  forage 
and  subsistence.  I  received  a  note  this  morning  from  General  Franklin, 
written  b}^  order  of  General  McClellan,  saying  that  wagons  and  cars  would 
be  loaded  and  sent  to  Fairfax  Station 'as  soon  as  I  would  send  a  cavalry 
escort  to  Alexandria  to  bring  them  out.  Such  a  request,  when  Alexandria 
is  full  of  troops,  and  we  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment. 

Will  you  have  these  supplies  sent,  without  the  least  delay,  to  Centreville. 

JOHN   POPE, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  9.40  a.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  30,  1862. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yesterday, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in  stopping 
at  Anandale.  Moreover,  1  learned  last  night  that  the  quartermaster's 
department  would  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if  he  had  applied 
for  it  any  time  since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  knew  the  importance  of 
opening  communication  with  General  Pope's  army,  and  should  have  acted 
more  promptly. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCC/LELLAX,  Alexandria. 

[Received  11.35  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  August  30,  1862 — 11  a.  m. 

Have  ordered  Sumner  to  leave  one  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge, 
and  to  move  the  rest  via  Columbia  pike,  on  Anandale  arid  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  if  this  is  the  route  you  wish  them  to  take.  He  arid  Franklin  are  both 
instructed  to  join  Pope  as  promptly  as  possible.  Shall  Couch  move  also 
when  he  arrives  ? 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAX, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gen^al-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  12.20  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  30,  1862. 

I  think  Couch  should  land  at  Alexandria  and  be  immediately  pushed  put 
to  Pope.  Send  the  troops  where  the  fighting  is.  Let  rne  know  when  Couch 
arrives,  as  I  may  have  other  information  by  that  time.  Use  the  Connecticut 
officers  and  regiment  as  you  propose.  Send  transports  to  Aquia  to  bring 
up  Burnside's  command.  I  have  telegraphed  to  him,  and  am  waiting  his 
answer. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 
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[Sent  2  15  p.  in.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  30,  1862. 

Franklin's  and  all  of  Sumner's  corps  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  despatch.  They  must  use  their  legs  and  make  forced  marches. 
Time  now  is  everything.  Send  some  sharpshooters  on  train  to  Bull  Run. 
The  bridges  and  property  are  threatened  by  bands  of  Prince  William  cavalry. 
Give  Colonel  Haupt  all  the  assistance  you  can.  The  sharpshooters  on  top 
of  cars  can  assist  in  unloading-  trains. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Alexandria. 

[Received  3  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  August  30,  1862 — 1.10  p.  m. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibre  of  Pope's  artillery.  All  I  can  do  is  to  direct 
ordnance  officer  to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him.  I  have  already  sent 
all  my  headquarters  wagons.  You  will  see  that  wagons  are  sent  from  Wash 
ington.  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  give  the  order  that  every  available 
wagon  in  Alexandria  shall  be  loaded  at  once.  The  order  to  the  brigade  of 
Simmer  that  I  directed  to  remain  at  Chain  Bridge  and  Tennallytown  should 
go  from  your  headquarters  to  save  time.  I  understand  you  to  instruct  it  also 
to  move.  I  have  no  sharpshooters  except  the  guard  around  rny  camp.  I 
have  sent  off  every  man  but  those.  I  will  now  send  them  with  the  train,  as 
you  directed.  I  will  also  send  rny  only  remaining  squadron  of  cavalry  with 
General  Sumner.  I  can  do  no  more.  You  now  have  every  man  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  who  is  within  rny  reach. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  5.40  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Alexandria,  August  30,  1862 — 5  p.  m. 

Major  Hammerstein,  of  my  staff,  reports  from  two  miles  this  side  of  Cen- 
treville,  at  1  30  p.  m.,  that  Franklin's  corps  was  then  advancing  rapidly. 
Sumner's  corps  moved  at  1.45  p.  m.  The  orderly  who  brought  the  despatch 
from  Hammerstein  states  that  he  learned  that  the  fighting  commenced  five 
miles  beyond  Centreville,  and  that  our  people  had  been  driving  them  all  day. 
Hammerstein  says  all  he  learns  was  favorable. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  10.10  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  August  30,  1862. 

All  of  Simmer's  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  not  actually  required 
in  the  forts  should  march  to  Pope's  relief.  Replace  them  with  new  regi 
ments.  Franklin  should  also  be  hurried  on  to  re-enforce  Pope. 

H.  W.  IIALLECK, 

General-in~  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAX,  Alexandria. 


HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

August  30,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Ever  since  General  Franklin  received  notice  that  he  was  to  march 
from  Alexandria  he  has  been  using1  every  effort  to  get  transportation  for  his 
extra  ammunition,  but  he  was  uniformly  told  by  the  quartermasters  here 
that  there  was  none  disposable,  and  his  command  inarched  without  wagons. 
After  the  departure  of  his  corps,  at  6  a.  m.  yesterday,  he  procured  twenty 
wagons  to  carry  a  portion  of  his  ammunition  by  unloading  some  of  General 
Banks's  supply  train  for  that  purpose. 

General  Simmer  was  one  entire  day  in  endeavoring,  by  application  upon 
quartermasters  and  others,  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  transport 
his  reserve  ammunition,  but  without  success,  and  was  obliged  to  march 
without  it.  I  have  this  morning  sent  all  my  headquarters  train  that  is 
landed,  to  be  at  once  loaded  with  ammunition  for  Sumncr  and  Franklin,  but 
they  will  not  go  far  towards  supplying  the  deficiency. 

Eighty-five  wagons  were  got  together  by  the  quartermaster  last  night, 
loaded  with  subsistence,  and  sent  forward  under  an  escort  at  one  (1)  a.  m. 
via  Alexandria. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  your  instructions  promptly. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been  needed  for 
current  supplies  of  the  garrisons.     At  all  events,  such  is  the  state  of  the 
case  as  represented  to  me  by  the  quartermasters;  and  it  appears  to  be  true. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  has  not  been  properly  explained  to  you. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Genial  United  States  Army. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  G. 


HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Alexandria,  August  30,  1862. 

Simmer's  corps  was  fully  in  motion  by  2.30  p.  m.,  and  Franklin's  was  past 
Fairfax  at  10  a.  m.,  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  have  sent  the 
last  cavalry  man  I  have  to  the  front;  also  every  other  soldier  in  my  com 
mand,  except  a  small  camp  guard.  The  firing  in  front  has  been  extremely 
heavy  for  the  last  hour. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in  Chief. 
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[Received  3.40  p.  m.,  August  31,  1862.] 

CENTREYILLE,  10.45  a.  77?.,  31. 

Our  troops  are  all  here  and  in  position,  though  much  used  up  and  worn 
out.  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  greatly  better  if  Sumner  and 
Franklin  had  been  here  three  or  four  days  ago;  but  you  may  rely  upon  our 
giving  them  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can  force  our  men  to  stand  up  to.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  feel  secure  about  Washington,  should  this 
army  be  destroyed.  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand  up  to  the 
work.  You  must  judge  what  is  to  be  done,  having  in  view  the  safety  of  the 
capital.  The  enemy  is  already  pushing  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  our 
front  at  Cub  Run,  whether  in  advance  of  an  attack  to-day  I  don't  yet  know. 
I  send  you  this  that  you  may  know  our  position  and  my  purpose. 

JNO.  POPE,  Major  General 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


APPENDIX  D. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  6,  1862. 

GENERAL:  General  Sumner  reports  the  enemy  moving  towards  Rockville. 
It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  invaluable  time  if  you  will  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  in  regard  to  Franklin  and  Porter  until  I  can  see 
rny  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  I  wish  to  move  Franklin's  corps  to  the  front 
at  once.  To  prevent  a  change  in  Burnside's  command  while  on  the  march  I 
would  urgently  recommend  that  Hooker  be  assigned  to  McDowell's  corps. 
The  Secretary  told  me  he  would  cheerfully  agree  to  anything  of  this  kind 
that  met  your  approval,  and  I  really  feel  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  these 
things  at  once. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  September  6,  1862. 

You  need  not  wait  for  the  change  of  commander,  but  move  McDowell's 
corps  at  once.  I  think  the  change  will  be  made  this  afternoon.  I  will  try 
immediately. 

Yours,  &c., 

H.  W   HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  $c. 

P.  S. — Hooker  has  be&n  assigned  to  Porter's  corps,  and  it  has  been  directed 
that  Reno  be  assigned  to  McDowell. 

H.  W.  H. 

WASHINGTON,  September  6,  1862. 

General  McDowell  is  relieved  from  command,  and  General  Reno  assigned 
to  his  place. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  &c. 
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WASHINGTON,  September  1,  1862. 

I  have  just  seen  Colonel  Pleasoriton's  despatch  of  2.30.  Until  we  can  get 
better  advices  about  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  at  Drainesville,  I  think  we 
must  be  very  cautious  about  stripping  too  much  the  forts  on  the  Virginia 
side.  It  may  be  the  enemy's  object  to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces,  and 
then  attempt  to  attack  from  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  Think  of 
this.  I  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  &c. 


[Received  12  m.] 

NEAR  ROCKVILLE,  Mr> , 
September  8,  1862—11.20  a.  m. 

Everything  quiet  in  front  by  last  accounts.  Franklin  has  reached  Muddy 
Branch  ;  Sykes,  Sumner,  and  Banks  near  here.  Burnside  and  Hooker  move 
to-day  to  Brookville  ;  Pleasonton  will  advance  his  cavalry  to  Barnesville, 
Hyattstown,  Damascus,  Unity,  &c.  We  have  cavalry  at  Poolesville.  No 
enemy  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  think  they  are  beyond  the  Monocacy.  Couch 
will  remain  at  Offert's  until  I  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  large  force  at 
Drainesville,  which  I  hope  to  know  any  moment. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  II.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Scat  1.05  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  8,  1862. 

General  Marcy  informed  me  this  morning  that  Bayard's  cavalry  had 
scouted  to  Drainesville,  and  no  enemy  there.  It  is  reported  that  they  have 
gone  to  Leesburg  to  cross.  If  set,  it  seems  tome  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
your  forces  to  meet  the  enemy  should  move  rapidly  forward,  leaving  a  re 
serve  in  reach  of  you  and  Washington  at  same  time.  If  General  Marcy  has 
riot  telegraphed,  he  has  probably  sent  in  aides  with  despatches. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Rockville. 


[Received  6  p.  m.] 

ROCKVILLE,  MD., 
September  8 — 5.30  p.  m. 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  5  o'clock  this  p.  in.,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  General  Pleasonton,  at  4.20  p.  m.,  reports  from  Dawsonville  that  his 
advance  within  three  miles  of  Poolesville  was  fired  on  by  artillery,  the  shells 
passing  over  them  ;  also  that  infantry  were  moving  out  of  the  woods  in 
force  at  that  point.  He  also  heard  the  command  under  Colonel  Farnsworth, 
near  Poolesville,  was  fired  on  by  artillery,  but  heard  no  report  from  Colonel 
Farnsworth.  I  do  not  think,  from  the  tenor  of  General  Pleasonton's  despatches, 
that  any  great  force  was  seen,  but  he  guards  every  approach  carefully  and 
will  keep  me  fully  advised.  1  will  inform  you  of  everything  of  importance 
that  occurs.  Burnside  will  be  at  Mechanicsville  to-night.  While  I  am 
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writing,  another  despatch  from  General  Pleasonton,  dated  5.15,  says  that 
Colonel  Farusworth  has  occupied  Foolesville  after  a  skirmish,  in  which  the 
rebels  brought  up  one  gun.  Ours  soon  silenced  it,  and  they  retreated  towards 
Barnesville,  where  there  is  some  force,  not  over  800.  Six  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  some  others  wounded.  Two  squadrons  are  in  pursuit  towards 
Barnesville,  and  have  killed  some  of  the  rebels.  Our  loss  only  two  or  three 
wounded. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
His  Excellency  President  LINCOLN. 


[Received  6.40  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  ROCKVILLE, 

September  8 — 6. 15  p.  m. 

You  will  have  seen  my  despatch  in  reply  to  the  President's,  which  em 
braces  all  the  news  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  front  up  to  this  time. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  enemy  are  in  very  great  force  on  this 
side  of  the  Potomac  they  are  above  the  Monocacy.  Have  you  anything 
from  Colonel  Miles  to-day?  If  it  is  practicable,  I  would  recommend  that 
Colonel  Miles  be  required  to  report  at  least  twice  every  day.  This  is  highly 
important  in  connexion  with  our  operations  in  this  direction. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


WASHINGTON,  September  8,  1862. 

Nothing  from  Colonel  Miles  or  from  elsewhere  about  position  of  the  enemy 
since  I  telegraphed  this  morning. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Rockville. 


[Received  9  40  p.  m.] 

CAMP  NEAR  ROCKVILLE,  MARYLAND, 

September  8 — 8  p.  m. 

Nothing  new  to  report,  except  I  have  heard  from  the  cavalry  at  Mechan- 
icsville,  who  report  railroad  destroyed  by  rebels  from  Monrovia  to  the 
Monocacy,  and  that  a  force  of  about  7,000  men  reached  Frederick  yesterday; 
they  bring  a  part  of  Jackson's  forces.  The  cavalry  skirmishes  to-day  near 
the  Monocacy  were  quite  successful  so  far  as  heard  from.  I  have  ordered 
reconnoissances  in  all  directions  to-morrow,  including  one  well  to  the  north 
nnd  northwest.  I  think  that  we  are  now  in  position  to  prevent  any  attack 
in  force  on  Baltimore,  while  we  cover  Washington  on  this  side.  I  am  rather 
weak  in  cavalry  on  the  right,  but  am  hourly  expecting  more  of  Averill's 
brigade.  We  are  prepared  to  attack  anything  that  crosses  the  Potomac  this 
side  of  the  Monocacy.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  yet  that  the  enemy  have 
crossed  the  river  in  any  large  force.  Our  information  is  still  entirely  too 
indefinite  to  justify  definite  action.  I  am  ready  to  push  in  any  direction, 
and  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  supplies  and  transportation  so  regulated 
that  we  can  safely  move  further  from  Washington  and  clear  Maryland  of  the 
rebels.  The  time  occupied  in  ascertaining  their  position,  strength,  and  in- 
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tentions,  will  enable  me  to  place  the  army  in  fair  condition.  I  do  not  feel 
sure  that  there  is  no  force  in  front  of  Washington.  I  think  I  can  now  an 
swer  for  it  that  they  shall  not  cross  the  river  this  side  of  the  Monocacy,  and 
that  they  shall  not  take  Baltimore  without  defeating  this  army.  I  am  also 
in  position  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Washington,  if  necessary.  As 
soon  as  I  find  out  where  to  strike,  I  will  be  after  them  without  an  hour's 
delay. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[11.15  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  ROCKVILLE, 

September  S — 10  p.  m. 

After  full  consideration  I  have  determined  to  advance  the  whole  force  to 
morrow — the  right  wing  to  Goshen  and  Concklington,  holding  Guard  Bridge 
and  other  advance  points  by  strong  advance  guards — the  cavalry  well  out 
on  the  right  and  front — the  centre  near  Middleburg — Franklin  to  Darnes- 
town,  holding  the  line  of  the  guards  by  advance  guards — Couch  to  guard, 
leaving  a  brigade  at  Offut's  headquarters,  and  Sykes's  division  will  move 
to-morrow,  according  to  the  information  I  receive,  probably  towards  Gaithers- 
ville,  but  wherever  the  latest  information  may  show  the  enemy  to  be  in 
greatest  force. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[11.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  ROCKVILLE, 

September  8 — 8.50  p.  m. 

This  army  is  now  massed  between  Rockville  and  Brookville,  in  position 
to  move  on  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  go  towards  Baltimore  from  any 
point  above  here,  to  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  or  attack  Washington.  Our 
information  regarding  the  enemy's  movements  is  very  vague  and  conflicting. 
If  the  enemy  has  crossed  the  Potomac  in  large  force,  it  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  co-operate  fully,  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  that  your  extended  military 
experience  may  dictate.  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  keep  you  advised  of  ail 
that  occurs  with  me,  and  I  shall  feel  under  great  obligations  if  you  will  give 
me  such  information  as  you  may  deem  of  importance  to  me.  I  should  be 
especially  gratified  to  learn  anything  that  }7ou  can  get  regarding  the  move 
ments  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  above.  My  scouts 
have  been  to-day  within  three  miles  of  Barnesville,  and  met  a  small  force  of 
the  enemy,  but  encountered  no  large  bodies  of  troops.  They  have  also  been 
to  near  Ridgeville,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  saw 
'nothing  of  the  enemy.  I  shall  to-morrow  send  them  across  the  railroad 
towards  Liberty  and  New  London,  by  which  I  hope  to  discover  whether  they 
are  advancing  from  Frederick  towards  Baltimore.  I  shall  also  push  out 
reconnoissance  in  various  other  directions. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  JOHN  E.  WOOL, 

Commanding  Department,  BaUimare. 
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[Received  10.30  a.  in.] 

CAMP    NEAR    ROCKVILLE,  MARYLAND, 

September  9—9.30  a.  in. 

Rebel  scouts  last  night  at  Listen.  In  the  cavalry  skirmish  at  Poolesvillo 
yesterday  the  rebels  lost  one  captain  and  fifteen  men  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  six  (6)  prisoners.  Third  Indiana  cavalry,  one  squadron,  did  the 
work  very  handsomely  on  our  side.  Last  reports  that  the  rebels  were  not 
in  sight  near  Poolesville  and  Hyattstown.  Our  cavalry  are  pushing  forward 
in  all  directions,  while  the  army  will,  at  least,  occupy  the  line  of  the  Seneca 
to-day.  Pleasonton's  report  of  last  night,  that  there  were  100,000  rebels 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  was  derived  from  the  notorious  Captain  White.  It 
is  not  fully  reliable.  We  shall  know  better  to-day.  I  will  keep  you  fully 
informed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
.Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  9,  1862. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  wagons  of  regiments  and  brigades  are  unem 
ployed,  while  requisitions  on  post  quartermaster  for  transportation  of  sup 
plies  to  your  army  cannot  be  filled.  This  evil  should  be  remedied  by  Colonel 
Ingalls. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Jtockuille,  Maryland. 

[Received  3.20  p.  m.,  September  9,  1862  ] 

ROCKVILLE,  MARYLAND,  11.45  a.  m. 

Your  telegram  of  11  a.  m.  received.  You  have  been  entirely  misinformed. 
Every  train  belonging  to  this  army  is  actively  employed  in  bringing  up 
supplies,  except  a  very  small  number  actually  necessary  to  move  camp. 
Some  of  the  corps  cannot  even  move  their  baggage  until  their  wagons  return. 
Colonel  Ingalls  has  given  the  subject  his  full  attention,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor  will  be,  any  delay  that  can  be  pre 
vented  by  these  headquarters.  The  great  trouble  will  be  in  the  confusion 
necessarily  existing  at  Washington  under  present  circumstances.  This  I 
doubt  not  will  be  speedily  remedied  by  General  Meigs  and  Colonel  Rucker. 
My  cavalry  are  foraging  on  the  country,  giving  receipts  for  what  they  take. 
I  shall  follow  that  plan  as  far  as  circumstances  render  possible,  both  for 
forage  and  rations. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army. 

[Received  5.15  p.  m.,  September  9,  1862.] 

ROCKVILLE,  3.30  p.  m. 

At  noon  to-day  all  the  troops  ordered  forward  were  in  motion  for  their 
new  positions.  The  latest  information  from  the  front  indicates  the  enemy 
in  large  force  near  Frederick.  Our  cavalry  have  taken  several  prisoners 
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and  the  standard  of  a  rebel  cavalry  regiment  to-day.  From  the  parties  now 
out  I  hope  to  know  soon  something  definite  as  to  the  strength,  position,  and 
intention  of  the  enemy.  They  talk  of  going  to  Gettysburg  and  York.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  yet  left  Frederick  in  any  force.  I  am  anxious  for  the 
prompt  arrival  of  the  rest  of  my  cavalry  from  Fort  Monroe.  When  the 
prisoners  got  in  I  shall  learn  something  from  them.  Thus  far  my  cavalry 
have  gained  the  advantage. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
General  II.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  3  p.  m.] 

ROCKVILLE,  MD.,  September  9 — 7.30  p.  m. 

From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  Jackson  and  Longstreet  have 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  (110,000)  men  of  all  arms  near  Fred 
erick,  with  some  cavalry  this  side. 

G.  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  EL  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  10.30  p.m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Near  Rockuille,  September  9,  18(52 — 8.15  p.  m. 

On  my  return  to  camp  I  learn  from  General  Pleasonton  that  Colonel 
Farnsworth  arrived  atBarnesville  at  3  p.  m.,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which 
we  captured  fourteen  (14)  un wounded,  of  whom  two  commissioned  oth'cers; 
and  four  wounded,  of  whom  one  a  captain.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded, 
whose  numbers  are  not  yet  known.  Farnsworth  ran  them  some  two  miles 
towards  Frederick,  and  thinks  rebels  in  force  near  Ilyattstown.  The  7th, 
9th,  and  10th  Virginia  cavalry  were  engaged  to-day  against  Farnsworth. 
We  have  regained  and  now  hold  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain.  I  do  not  yet 
know  details.  Will  hold  Barnesville  with  a  strong  cavalry  force.  Am  in 
formed  that  Jackson's  headquarters  are  to-day  at  New  Market,  Stuart's  at 
Urbana.  I  am  pretty  well  prepared  for  anything  except  overwhelming 
numbers.  Must  move  cavalry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

[3.  30  a.  m.] 

ROCKVILLE,  September  9 — 9  p.  m. 

My  troops  to-night  occupy  the  following  positions  :  Burnside  at  Conckling- 
tton,  Simmer's  and  Banks's  corps  at  Middlebury,  Franklin  at  Darnestown, 
Couch  at  the  mouth  of  Seneca  creek,  Sigel  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Poto 
mac,  opposite  Chain  Bridge.  Our  cavalry  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  three 
regiments  of  rebel  cavalry  to-day,  taking  quite  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
killing  and  wounding  others,  among  them  two  commissioned  officers.  Jack- 
headquarters  were  at  New  Market  to-day,  and  Stuart's  at  Urbana. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  J.  E.  WOOL. 
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[Received  3.  15  a.  m.  10th.] 

ROCKVILLE,  September  9,  1862 — 10  p.  m. 

I  have  heard  to-day  that  Heintzelman  has  been  placed  in  command  of 
everything-  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  I  prefer  riot  to  have  this  done 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  Please  communicate  with  me  before 
carrying  this  order  into  effect,  giving  me  your  reasons  for  the  proposed 
changes.  Please  recollect  that  I  am  still  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  that  no  changes  can  be  made  in  my  arrangements  without 
consulting  me.  I  wish  to  give  you  the  fullest  latitude,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  desire  to  be  consulted  as  to  any  changes  made  in  important  com 
mands. 

Please  reply  immediately.  Suspend  the  operation  of  the  order  until  you 
hear  from  me. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAtf, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  N.  P.  BANKS. 


[Sent  10  a.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  September  10,  18 62. 

Scouts  report  that  the  remainder  of  confederate  army,  under  Smith  and 
Robinson,  were  to  cross  Potomac  last  night  at  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Mo- 
nocacy.  No  reliable  account  of  numbers  ;  they  themselves  say  about  forty 
thousand. 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 


Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Bockvillc. 


General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  1.45  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  or  POTOMAC, 
Camp  near  Rockvilte,  Md.t  September  10,  1862. 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  this  morning,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
General  Pleasonton,  at  Barnesville,  reports  that  a  movement  of  the  enemy 
last  night  is  said  to  have  been  made  across  the  Potomac  from  this  side  to 
the  other  side.  We  shall  know  the  truth  of  this  rumor  soon.  Pleasonton  is 
watching  all  the  fords  as  high  as  Conrad's  Ferry,  and  his  pickets  out  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  He  has  sent  out  this  morning  to  occupy  Sugar 
Loaf  mountain,  from  which  a  large  extent  of  country  can  be  seen  in  all 
directions. 

General  Burnside  had  his  scouts  out  last  night  to  Ridgeville  and  within 
three  miles  of  New  Market.  No  enemy  seen  with  the  exception  of  a  picket. 
They  were  told  that  Stuart's  cavalry,  5,000  in  number,  occupied  New 
Market,  and  that  the  main  rebel  force,  under  Jackson,  was  still  at  Frederick. 

Burnside  has  sent  a  strong  reconnoissance  to-day  to  the  mountain  pass  at 
Ridgeville. 

I  propose,  if  the  information  I  have  received  proves  reliable  regarding 
the  natural  strength  of  this  position,  to  occupy  it  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
resist  an  advance  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  I  have  scouts  and  spies 
pushed  forward  in  every  direction,  and  shall  soon  be  in  possession  of  reli 
able  and  definite  information.  The  statements  I  get  regarding  the  enemy's 
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forces  that  have  crossed  to  this  side  range  from  80,000  to  150,000.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  none  of  the  enemy's  troops  have  crossed  the  Potomac 
within  the  last  24  hours  below  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  I  was  informed 
last  night  by  General  Pleasonton,  that  his  information  rendered  it  probable 
that  Jackson's  forces  had  advanced  to  New  Market,  with  Stuart's  cavalry 
at  Urban  a.  In  view  of  this,  I  ordered  the  army  forward  this  morning  to  the 
line  along  the  high  ridge  from  Ridge ville,  through  Damascus,  Clarksburg, 
&c.,  but  the  information  subsequently  obtained  from  General  Burnside's 
scouts,  that  the  mass  of  the  enemy  was  still  at  Frederick,  induced  me  to 
suspend  the  movement  of  the  right  wing  until  I  could  verify  the  truth  of 
the  reports  by  means  of  Burnside's  reconnoissanee  in  force  to-day.  My  ex 
treme  left  advanced  to  Poolesville  this  morning.  The  work  of  reorganiza 
tion  and  refitting  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily  under  the  new  heads  of 
stall'  departments. 

A  despatch,  this  instant  received  from  General  Pleasonton,  dated  Barnes- 
ville,  10.20  a.  m.,  says  "my  scouts  occupy  the  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  They  found  no  enemy  except  a  few  pickets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Monocacy,  at  Tykville,  about  three  miles  from  that  stream;  it  was  re 
ported  there  was  a  force  of  6,000  men." 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 


[Sent  4  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  September  10,  IS 6 2. 

Three  good  regiments  have  arrived  from  Suffolk.  Had  they  not  better  be 
united  with  some  new  regiments  as  a  reserve  brigade,  near  Tennallytown, 
or  some  other  point,  instead  of  sending  them  immediately  into  the  field. 

II.  W.  IIALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Mock  ville. 

[Received  8.50  p.  m.] 

BROOKVILLE,  September  10 — 8  p.  m. 

General  Burnsidc  has  an  advance  guard  at  Damascus,  five  thousand  men 
at  Goshcn  and  Seneca  Bridge,  four  thousand  at  Cracklington.  Hooker's 
command  in  the  vicinity  of  Brookeville.  1  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any 
large  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  this  side  of  the  Monocacy.  I  think  there 
is  little  indication  of  the  enemy's  advancing  either  on  Baltimore  or  York. 
I  shall  probably  get  positive  information  to-morrow. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

10.30  p.  m.,  September  10,  1862. 

Everything  that  we  can  learn  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  information 
you  have  received  is  substantially  correct.  I  think  the  enemy  are  checked 
in  the  directions  of  Baltimore  and  of  Gettysburg.  You  should  concentrate 
all  the  troops  you  can  in  the  vicinity  of  Charnbersburg,  not  entirely  neglect- 
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ing  Gettysburg-.  I  will  follow  them  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  do  all  T 
can  to  check  .their  movement  into  Pennsj'lvania.  Call  out  the  militia, 
especially  mounted  men,  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  impede  the 
enemy  by  the  action  of  light  troops.  Attack  them  in  flank,  destroying  their 
trains  and  any  property  which  must  inevitably  come  into  their  possession. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  follow  them  as  closely  as  I  can,  and  fight  them 
whenever  I  can  find  them.  It  is  as  much  my  interest  as  yours  to  preserve 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  destroy  any 
army  that  may  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  it. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
A.  G.  CURTIN,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


[Receited  September  11,  12.10  a.  m  ] 

BROOKVILLE,  September  10 — 11.55^?.  m. 

I  have  ordered  a  general  advance  to-morrow.  Send  me  up  all  the  troops 
you  can  spare. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General   HALLECK, 

General  in-  Chief. 

["Received  10.15  a.  m.] 

ROCKVILLE,  September  11 — 9.45  a.  m. 

Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  I  understand,  with  9,000 
troops.  He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is,  but  could  be  of  great  service  if 
ordered  to  join  me.  I  suggest  that  he  be  ordered  at  once  to  join  me  by  the 
most  practicable  route. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-ill-  Chief. 

[Sent  2.20  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  11,  1862. 

There  is  no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  join  you  at  present.  The  only  chance 
is  to  defend  his  works  until  you  can  open  a  communication  with  him.  When 
you  do  so,  he  will  be  subject  to  your  orders. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  GeneraUn- Chief. 

Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Rockville. 

[Sent  10.20.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  <?.,  September  11,  1862. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  wishes  the  services  of  General  Reynolds. 
Can  you  order  him  here  for  that  purpose  ? 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 
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[Received  12  m.] 

ROCKVILLE,  Md.,  September  11 — 10.45  a.  m. 

General  Reynolds  is  now  engaged  on  important  service,  supporting  with 
his  divisions  an  attack  on  New  Market.  He  has  one  of  the  best  divisions, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  it.  I  cannot  see  how  his  services  can  be  spared 
at  the  present  time. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  II.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  1.  55  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  September  11,  1862. 

General  Reynolds'^  division  can  be  commanded  by  some  one  else.  He  has 
been  designed  for  other  duty,  and  must  report  here  immediately. 

IT.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Rockville. 

[3.  55  a    m.,  September  12  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

Middleburg,  llth. 

I  have  ordered  General  Reynolds  to  report  to  Governor  Curtin  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  He  is  now  about  twenty-five  miles  from  here. 
He  will  probably  not  be  able  to  start  before  morning. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
Camp  near  RockvilJe,  September  11,  18C2. 

GENERAL:  At  the  time  this  army  moved  from  Washington  it  was  not 
known  what  the  intentions  of  the  rebels  were  in  placing  their  forces  on  this 
side  of  the  Potomac.  It  might  have  been  a  feint  to  draw  away  our  troops 
from  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  their  main  army  into  the  city 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  way,  or  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
precisely  what  they  are  now  doing.  In  view  of  this  uncertain  condition  of 
things,  I  left  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  the  city 
against  any  army  they  could  bring  against  it  from  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  This  uncertainty,  in  my  judgment,  exists  no  longer.  All  the 
evidence  that  has  been  accumulated  from  various  sources  since  we  left 
Washington  goes  to  prove  most  conclusively  that  almost  the  entire  rebel 
army  in  Virginia,  amounting  to  not  less  than  120,000  men,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Frederick  city. 

These  troops,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  their  oldest  regiments,  and  are 
commanded  by  their  best  generals.  Several  brigades  joined  them  yester 
day  direct  from  Richmond;  two  deserters  from  which  say  that  they  saw  no 
other  troops  between  Richmond  and  Leesburg.  Everything  seems  to  indi 
cate  that  they  intend  to  hazard  all  «upon  the  issue  of  the  coming  battle. 
They  are  probably  aware  that  their  forces  are  numerically  superior  to  ours 
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by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  This,  with  the  prestige  of  their  recent 
success,  will,  without  doubt,  inspire  them  with  a  confidence  which  will 
cause  them  to  fight  well.  The  momentous  consequences  involved  in  the 
struggle  of  the  next  few  days  impel  me,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
slow  and  overcautious,  to  most  earnestly  recommend  that  every  available 
man  at  once  be  added  to  this  army. 

I  believe  this  army  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  victory  at  this 
time,  and  will  fight  well;  but  the  result  of  a  general  battle,  with  such  odds 
as  the  enemy  now  appears  to  have  against  us,  might,  to  say  the  least,  be 
doubtful;  arid  if  we  should  be  defeated  the  consequences  to  the  country 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  would 
recommend  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps  now  on  the  Potomac 
opposite  Washington  be  at  once  withdrawn  and  sent  to  re-enforce  this 
army.  I  would  also  advise  that  the  force  of  Colonel  Miles  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  it  can  be  of  little  use,  and  is  continually  exposed  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  be  immediately  ordered  here.  This  would  add  about  25,000 
old  troops  to  our  present  force,  arid  would  greatly  strengthen  us. 

If  there  are  any  rebel  forces  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
they  must  be  so  few  that  the  troops  left  in  the  forts,  after  the  two  corps 
shall  have  been  withdrawn,  will  be  sufficient  to  check  them;  and  with  the 
large  cavalry  force  now  on  that  side  kept  well  out  in  front  to  give  warning 
of  the  distant  approach  of  any  very  large  army,  a  part  of  this  army  might 
be  sent  back  within  the  intrenchments  to  assist  in  repelling  an  attack. 
But  even  if  Washington  should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting 
each  other,  this  would  not,  in  m}7  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
and  disasters  which  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army.  If  we 
should  be  successful  in  conquering  the  gigantic  rebel  army  before  us,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  their 
force  prove  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat  us,  could  all  the  forces  now 
around  Washington  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  a  victorious  army  from 
carrying  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  after  they  are  uncovered  by 
our  army?  I  think  not. 

From  the  moment  the  rebels  commenced  the  policy  of  concentrating  their 
force,  and  with  their  large  masses  of  troops  operating  against  our  scattered 
forces,  they  have  been  successful.  They  are  undoubtedly  pursuing  the  same 
policy  now,  and  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  division  of  our 
troops  in  future. 

I  therefore  most  respectfully,  but  strenuously,  urge  upon  you  the  absolute 
necessity,  at  this  critical  juncture,  of  uniting*  all  our  disposable  forces. 
Every  other  consideration  should  yield  to  this;  and  if  we  defeat  the  army 
now  arrayed  against  us,  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  for  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  organize  another  army. 

But  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  defeat,  our  country  is 
at  their  mercy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,      . 
Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Received  12.20  p.  m.]u 

ROCKVILLE,  September  11,  1862—12  m. 

Please  order  Peck's  division,  upon  its  arrival,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rock- 
villc,  where  it  will  find  orders  for  its  further  movement. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  1   p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  11,  1862. 

Peck's  division  will  not  be  here  for  some  days.  Webber's  troops  will  be 
sent  forward  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  transportation.  Why  not  order 
forward  Porter's  corps  or  Sigel's  ?  If  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  in 
your  front,  more  troops  can  be  spared  from  here. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN,  Rockville. 

[Receved  4.25  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Camp  near  Rockv'Ule,  September  11 — 3. 45  p.  m. 

Please  send  forward  all  the  troops  you  can  spare  from  Washington,  par 
ticularly  Porter,  Heintzelman,  Sigel,  and  all  the  other  old  troops.  Please  send 
them  to  Brookville,  via  Leesboro,  as  soon  'as  possible.  General  Banks  re 
ports  72,500  troops  in  and  about  Washington.  If  the  enemy  has  left  for 
Pennsylvania,  I  will  follow  him  rapidiy.  I  move  my  headquarters  to  Mid- 
dlebrook  immediatelv. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Sent  6.10    p.  in.] 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  September  11,  1862— 6  p.  m. 

This  is  explanatory.  If  Porter,  Heintzelman,  and  Sigel  were  sent  you,  it 
would  sweep  everything  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  because  the  new 
troops  have  been  distributed  among  them;  as  I  understand  Porter  reports 
himself  twenty-one  thousand  strong,  which  can  only  be  by  the  addition  of 
new  troops.  He  is  ordered  to-night  to  join  you  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
am  for  sending  you  all  that  can  be  spared,  and  I  hope  others  can  follow  Por 
ter  very  soon. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 

[Sent  9  p.  in.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  11,  1862. 

General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  move  to-morrow  to 
Burkvillc,  via  Leesboro,  to  report  to  you  for  duty  in  the  field. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN,  Rockville. 

•4 

[3.40   a.  m.,  September  12.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  11— 11.30  p.  m. 

GENERAL  :  My  signals  have  to-day  been  established  on  Sugar  Loaf  moun 
tain.     At  last    advices  Burnside's  troops  were  within  two  miles  of  New 
Rep.  Com.  108 31 
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Market.     I  have  ordered  him  to-morrow  to  advance,, if  possible,  to  Frederick 
and  occupy  it. 

Sumner  and  Halleck  to  advance  early  in  the  morning  to  Urbana  ;  Couch 
following  the  movement  after  leaving  a  force  to  guard  the  fords  below  tHe 
Monocacy.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  Porter's  corps,  and 
should  like  the  remainder  of  Keyes's  corps  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  fol 
low  up  the  rebels  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[3.45  a.  m.f  September  12.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Middleburg,  September  11 — 12  m. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  previous  to  leaving  Washington,  that  he  could  transport  twenty-eight 
thousand  infantry  in  one  day  in  the  cars  under  his  control.  In  view  of  this, 
and  the  importance  of  having  General  Porter's  command  join  me  soon,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  sent  by  rail  to  Frederick.  By  this  means  it  would 
reach  me  two  days  earlier  than  by  making  the  overland  march,  and  would 
be  fresh  on  its  arrival.  Porter's  trains  might  come  by  land. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 


[Received  1.15  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Parksburg,  September  12,  1862—10  a.  m. 

My  columns  are  pushing  on  rapidly  to  Frederick.  I  feel  perfectly  confi 
dent  that  the  enemy  has  abandoned  Frederick,  moving  in  two  directions, 
viz  :  On  the  Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Ferry  roads.  Fitz  Lee,  with  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  left  New  Market  yesterday 
for  Liberty.  They  are  being  followed  by  Burnside's  cavalry. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
General  H.  W.  HALLECK. 


[4.20  a.  m.,  13.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Urbana,  September  12 — 5.30  p.  m. 

I  have  just  learned  by  signal  from  Sugar  Loaf  that  our  troops  are  entering 
Frederick.  The  remainder  of  Burnside's  troops  are  between  Frederick  and 
New  Market.  Sumner  is  near  Urbana,  with  our  advanced  guard  thrown  out 
to  the  Monocacy  ;  Williams,  on  his  right  ;  Franklin,  on  his  teft ;  Couch,  at 
Barnesville.  Cavalry  has  been  sent  towards  Point  of  Rocks  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  Burnside  has 
cavalry  in  pursuit  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  towards  Westminster.  Should  the 
enemy  go  towards  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  follow  him.  Should  he  attempt  to  re- 
cross  the  Potomac,  I  shall  endeavor  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  My  movements 
to-morrow  will  be  dependent  upon  information  to  be  received  during  the 
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night,     The  troops  have  reached  to-day,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  and  proper 
for  them  to  move. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

P.  S. — I  have  ordered  Banks  to  send  eight  new  regiments  to  relieve  parts 
of  Couch's  command,  left  at  Offert's  Cross  Roads,  Seneca,  and  Conrad's  and 
Edwards's  Ferries.  How  soon  may  I  expect  these  troops.  Their  presence 
at  the  points  indicated  are  very  necessary. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

[Sent  1.45  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  12,  1862. 

General  Porter's  corps  took  up  its  march  this  morning.  On  full  consul 
tation  with  him  it  was  deemed  best  to  keep  his  corps  together,  and  to  march 
it  by  the  Leesboro  road.  In  this  we  were  all  agreed.  Have  you  any  reliable 
information  of  the  enemy's  force  south  of  the  Potomac.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
open  communication  with  Harper's  Ferry  so  that  Colonel  Miles's  forces  can 
co-operate  with  yours. 

II.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN, 

Middleburg. 


[4.08  a.  m.,  13.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Urbana,  September  12 — Qp  m. 

1  have  nothing  reliable  as  to  the  enemy  south  of  the  Potomac.  I,  this 
morning,  ordered  cavalry  to  endeavor  to  open  communication  with  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  in  my  orders  of  movement  for  to-morrow,  have  arranged  so  that 
I  can  go  or  send  to  his  relief  if  necessary.  I  have  heard  no  firing  in  that 
direction,  and  if  he  resists  at  all,  I  think  cannot  only  relieve  him,  but  place 
the  rebels  who  attack  him  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off.  Everything 
moves  at  daylight  to-morrow.  Your  message  to  him  this  moment  received. 
Will  forward  by  first  opportunity. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  12,  1862. 

You  will  obey  such  orders  as  General  McClellan  may  give  you.  You  will 
endeavor  to  open  communication  with  him,  and  unite  your  forces  to  his  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  His  army  is  now  near  the  line  of  the  Monoc- 
acy.  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gen  eral-in-  Chief. 
Colonel  D.  S.  MILES,  Harper's  Ferry. 
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[Sent  6  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  G.,  September  12,  1862—5.45  p.  m. 

Governor  Curtin  telegraphs  me,  "I  have  advices  that  Jackson  is  crossing 
the  Potomacat  Williams  port,  and  probably  the  whole  rebel  army  will  be  drawn 
from  Maryland."  Receiving  nothing  from  Harper's  Ferry  or  Martinsburg  to 
day,  and  positive  information  from  Wheeling  that  the  line  is  cut,  corroborates 
the  idea  that  the  enemy  is  recrossing  the  Potomac.  Please  do  not  let  him 
get  off  without  being  hurt. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 


[6.50  a.  m.,  13th.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Camp  near  Urbana,  September  12 — 9  p.  m. 

You  will  have  learned  by  my  telegram  to  General  Halleck  that  we  hold 
Frederick  and  the  line  of  the  Monocacy.  I  have  taken  all  possible  means 
to  communicate  with  Harper's  Ferry,  so  that  I  may  send  to  its  relief  if  neces 
sary.  Cavalry  are  in  pursuit  of  the  Westminster  party  with  orders  to  catch 
them  at  all  hazards.  The  main  body  of. my  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  are 
ordered  after  the  enemy's  main  column,  with  orders  to  check  its  march  as 
much  as  possible,  that  I  may  -overtake  it.  If  Harper's  Ferry  is  still  in  our 
possession,  I  think  I  can  save  the  garrison  if  they  fight  at  all.  If  the  rebels 
are  really  marching  into  Pennsylvania  I  shall  soon  be  up  with  them.  My 
apprehension  is  that  they  may  make  for  Williarnsport,  and  get  across  the 
river  before  I  can  catch  them. 

GEORGE  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 


[Sent  10.45  a.  m  ] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  13,  1862. 

Yours  of  5.30,  p.  ni.  yesterday  is  just  received.  General  Banks  cannot 
safely  spare  eight  new  regiments  from  here  ;  you  must  remember  that  very 
few  troops  are  now  received  from  the  north,  nearly  all  being  stopped  to 
guard  the  railroad.  Four  regiments  were  ordered  to  General  Dix  to  re 
place  Peck's  division.  Porter  took  away  yesterday  over  twenty  thousand. 
Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south  of  the  Potomac  you 
are  wrong  in  thus  uncovering  the  capital.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy 
will  send  a  small  column  toward  Pennsylvania  so  as  to  draw  your  forces  in 
that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on  Washington  with  the  forces  south  of 
the  Potomac,  and  those  he  may  cross  over.  In  your  letter  of  the  10th  you 
attach  too  little  importance  to  the  capital;  I  assure  you  that  you  are  wrong. 
The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw  us  back  six  months  if  it  should  not  de 
stroy  us.  Beware  of  the  evils  I  now  point  out  to  you;  you  saw  them  when 
here,  but  you  seem  to  forget  them  in  the  distance.  No  more  troops  can  be 
sent  from  here  till  we  have  fresh  arrivals  from  the  north. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 
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[2.35    a.  m.,  September  14.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  FREDERICK, 

September  13 — 12  m. 

I  have  the  whole  rebel  force  in  front  of  me,  but  am  confident,  and  no  time 
shall  be  lost.  I  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  with  God's  blessing- 
will  accomplish  it.  I  think  Lee  has  made  a  gross  mistake  and  that  lie  will 
be  severely  punished  for  it.  The  army  is  in  motion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  hope  for  a  great  success  if  the  plans  of  the  rebels  remain  unchanged.  We 
have  possession  of  Catoctin.  I  have  all  the  plans  of  the  rebels,  and  will 
catch  them  in  their  own  trap  if  my  men  are  equal  to  the  emergency.  I 
now  feel  that  I  can  count  on  them  as  of  old.  All  forces  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  placed  to  co-operate  at  Chambersburg.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  Liu- 
coin.  Received  most  enthusiastically  by  the  ladies.  Will  send  you  trophies. 
All  well  and  with  God's  blessing  will  accomplish  it. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

To  the  PRESIDENT. 


[Received  1  p.  m.,  14th.] 

FREDERICK  CITY,  September  13 — 11  p.  m. 

An  order  of  General  R.  E.  Lee  addressed  to  General  D.  H.  Hill,  which  has 
accidentally  come  into  my  hands  this  evening,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
unquestionable,  discloses  some  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy  and  shows  most 
conclusively  that  the  main  rebel  army  is  now  before  us — including  Long- 
street,  Jackson,  the  two  Hills,  McLaris,  Walker's,  R.  II.  Anderson's,  and 
Hood's  command.  That  army  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  10th  and  to 
attack  and  capture  our  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg  yesterday, 
by  surrounding  them  with  such  a  heavy  force'  that  they  conceived  it  im 
possible  they  could  escape.  They  were  also  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  afterwards  to  concentrate  again  at  Boons- 
boro'  or  Hagerstown.  That  this  was  the  plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  9th 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  heavy  firing  has  been  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Harper's  Ferry  this  afternoon,  and  the  columns  took  the  roads  specified  in 
the  order.  It  may,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
this  rebel  army,  which  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  amount  to  120,000 
men  or  more,  and  know  to  be  commanded  by  Lee  in  person,  intended  to 
attempt  penetrating  Pennsylvania.  The  officers  told  their  friends  here  that 
they  were  going  to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  My  advance  has  pushed 
forward  to-day  and  overtaken  the  enemy  on  the  Middletown  and  Harper's 
Ferry  roads,  and  several  slight  engagements  have  taken  place,  in  which  our 
troops  have  driven  the  enemy  from  their  position.  A  train  of  wagons,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  was  destroyed  to-day  by  the  rebels  in  their 
flight.  We  took  over  fifty  prisoners.  This  army  marches  forward  early 
to-morrow  morning,  and  will  make  forced  inarches  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
Colonel  Miles;  but  I  fear,  unless  he  makes  a  stout  resistance,  we  may  be  too 
late.  A  report  came  in,  just  this  moment,  that  Miles  was  attacked  to-day 
and  repulsed  the  enemy,  but  I  do  riot  know  what  credit  to  attach  to  the 
statement.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save  Miles,  if  he  still 
holds  out.  Portions  of  Buruside's  and  Franklin's  corps  moved  forward  this 
evening.  I  have  received,  your  despatch  of  10  a.  m.  You  will  perceive, 
from  what  I  have  stated,  that  there  is  but  little  probability  of  the  enemy 
being  in  much  force  south  of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish 
to  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  importance  of  holding  Washington. 
It  is  of  great  consequence;  but  upon  the  success  of  this  army  the  fate  of 
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the  nation  depends.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  said  that  everything  else 
should  be  made  subordinate  to  placing  this  army  in  proper  condition  to  meet 
the  large  rebel  force  in  our  front.  Unless  General  Lee  has  changed  his 
plans,  I  e'xpect  a  severe  general  engagement  to-morrow.  I  feel  confident 
that  there  is  now  no  rebel  force  immediately  threatening  Washington  or 
Baltimore,  but  that  I  have  the  mass  of  their  troops  to  contend  with,  and 
they  outnumber  me  when  united. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  12  noon,  14th  September  ] 

GENERAL  MCCLELLAN'S  HEADQUARTERS — 11.15  a.  m. 

We  occupy  Middletown  and  Jefferson.  The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in 
front.  They  are  returning  to  Virginia.  Look  well  to  Chambersburg.  Shall 
lose  no  time.  Will  soon  have  a  decisive  battle. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  1.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  14,  1862. 

Yours  of  11.15  is  just  received.  Scouts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  near  Leesburg.  If  so,  I  fear  you  are  exposing 
your  left  flank,  and  that  the  enemy  can  cross  in  your  rear.  Can  you  not 
ascertain  the  fact  from  Sugar  Loaf  mountain?  Hearing  that  you  had 
withdrawn  all  troops  from  the  river  below  Conrad's  Ferry,  I  directed 
General  Banks  to  supply  their  place.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
by  asking  me  to  look  out  for  Chambersburg.  I  have  no  troops  to  send  there. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 


[Received  2  p.  m.,  14th  ] 

FREDERICK,  September  14,  1862 — 9  a.  m. 

A  courier  from  Colonel  Miles,  who  left  in  the  night,  has  just  arrived,  and 
says  Colonel  Miles  is  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  but  thinks 
he  can  hold  out  two  days.  General  White  has  joined  him  with  his  com 
mand  from  Martinsburg.  Miles  is  in  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Lou- 
don  Heights.  If  he  holds  out  to-day,  I  can  probably  save  him.  The  whole 
army  is  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  enemy  is  in  possession  of  Mary 
land  Heights. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAX, 

Major  General. 
General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Received  la.  m.,  loth.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Three  miles  beyond  Middletown,  September  14 — 9.40  p.  m. 
After  a  very  severe  engagement,  the  corps  of  Hooker  and  Reno  have 
carried  the  heights  commanding  the  Hagerstown  road.   The  troops  behaved 
magnificently.    They  never  fought  better.    Franklin  has  been  hot!}7  engaged 
on  the  extreme  left.     I  do  not  yet  know  the  result,  except  that  the  firing 
indicated  progress  on  his  part.     The  action  continued  until  after  dark,  and 
terminated  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  entire  crest. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  victory.     I  cannot  yet  tell  whether  the  enemy  will 
retreat  during  the  night  or  appear  in  increased  force  in  the  morning1.     I  am 
hurrying  up  everything  from  the  rear  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  gallant  and  able  General  Reno  is" killed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

CAMP  NEAR  BOONSBORO', 
Maryland,  September  15,  1862. 

We  attacked  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  yesterday  occupying  a  strong 
mountain  pass  four  miles  west  of  Middletown.  Our  troops,  old  and  new 
regiments,  behaved  most  valiantly  and  gained  a  signal  victory.  R.  E.  Lee 
in  command.  The  rebels  routed  and  retreating  in  disorder  this  morning. 
We  are  pursuing  closely  and  taking  many  prisoners. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Lieutenant  General  WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

West  Point. 


[Received  12.25  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Bolivar,  September  15 — 8  a.  m. 

I  have  just  learned  from  General  Hooker,  in  the  advance,  who  states  that 
information  is  perfectly  reliable  that  the  enemy  is  making  for  Shepaidstown 
in  a  perfect  panic,  and  General  Lee  last  night  stated  publicly  that  he  must 
admit  they  had  been  shockingly  whipped.  T  am  hurrying  everything  for 
ward  to  endeavor  to  press  their  retreat  to  the  utmost. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  2  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  BOLIVAR,  September  15,  1862 — 8  a.  m. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Franklin's  success  on  the  left  was  as  com 
plete  as  that  on  the  centre  and  right,  arid  resulted  in  his  getting  possession 
of  the  Burkitsville  Gap  after  a  severe  engagement.  In  all  parts  of  the 
line,  the  troops,  old  and  new,  behaved  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  gal 
lantry,  carrying  with  but  little  assistance  from  our  own  artillery  very  strong 
positions,  defended  by  artillery  and  infantry.  I  do  not  think  our  loss  very 
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severe.     The  corps  of   D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  engaged  with  our 
right. 

We  have  taken  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  The  enemy  disap 
peared  during  the  night.  Our  troops  are  now  advancing  in  pursuit  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  will  next  be  found.  The  morals  of  our  men  is  now 
restored. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  12.50  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  POTOMAC, 
Bolivar,  three  miles  beyond  Middletown, 

September  15,  1862 — 9  p.  m. 

I  think  that  under  present  circumstances  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  move 
the  greater  part  of  your  command  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 

1  do  not  consider  that  any  danger  to  Washington  is  now  to  be  feared  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  BANKS. 


[Received  1.25  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  POTOMAC, 

September  15,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 

There  are  already  about  700  rebel  prisoners  at  Frederick  under  very  in 
sufficient  guard,  and  I  shall  probably  send  in  a  large  number  to-day.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  them  either  paroled  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as 
Frederick  is  an  inconvenient  place  for  them.  Information  this  moment  re 
ceived  completely  confirms  the  rout  and  demoralization  of  the  rebel  army. 
General  Lee  is  reported  wounded,  and  Garland  killed.  Hooker  alone  has 
over  a  thousand  more  prisoners.  It  is  stated  that  Lee  gives  his  loss  as 
15,000. 

We  are  following  as  rapidly  as  the  men  can  move. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  Genwal  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  11. 30  a.  m.] 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C.,  September  15,  1862. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  sent  yesterday  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  a  division 
will  move  to-day  to  occupy  Dawsonville  or  Poolesville.  The  Harper's  Ferry 
cavalry  has  cut  its  way  through  to  Greencastle,  and  reports  Colonel  Miles 
very  hard  pressed,  and  unless  relieved  will  have  to  surrender  to-day.  Tele- 
grain  from  Greencastle  dated  9  a.  rn.  to-day. 

II    W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 
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[Received  2  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Via  Point  of  Rocks,  September  15,  1862 — 2  p.  m. 

We  arc  firing-  the  passes  of  Blue  Ridge.  Have  possession  of  the  heights 
on  left  of  Hagerstown  pike,  and  are  now  attacking  the  right.  Franklin  is 
attacking  the  Rockville  pass  through  the  same  ranges.  Thus  far,  all  goes 
well.  Have  taken  about  100  prisoners.  I  have  the  troops  in  hand.  They 
are  confident.  I  hope  to  have  full  possession  of  the  passes  by  dark. 

G.  B    McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army. 

[Sent  3.10  p.  m  ] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  15,  1862—2.45. 

Your  despatches  to-day  received.  God  bless  you,  and  all  with  you. 
Destroy  the  rebel  army  if  possible. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 

[Received  12  p.  in.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Bivouac  near  Sharpsburg,  September  16,  1862 — 7  a.  m. 

The  enemy  yesterday  held  a  position  just  in  front  of  Sharpsburg.  When 
our  troops  arrived  in  sufficient  force  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  attack. 
This  morning  a  heavy  fog  has  thus  far  prevented  us  doing  more  than  to 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  enemy  are  still  there.  Do  not  know  in  what  force. 
Will  attack  as  soon  as  situation  of  enemy  are  developed.  I  learn  Miles 
surrendered,  8  a.  m.  yesterday,  unconditionally.  I  fear  his  resistance  was 
not  as  stubborn  as  it  might  have  been.  Had  he  held  the  Maryland  Heights 
he  would  have  inevitably  been  saved.  The  time  lost  on  account  of  the  fog  is 
being  occupied  in  getting  up  supplies,  for  the  want  of  which  many  of  our 
men  are  suffering. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 

[Sent  2. 10  p.  m  ] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  16,  1862. 

Yours  of  7  a.  m.  is  this  moment  received.  As  you  give  me  no  informa 
tion  in  regard  to  the  position  of  your  forces,  except  those  at  Sharpsburg, 
of  course  I  cannot  advise.  I  think,  however,  you  will  find  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  in  your  front  has  crossed  the  river.  1  fear  now,  more 
than  ever,  that  they  will  recross  at  Harper's  Ferry,  or  below,  and  turn  your 
left,  thus  cutting  you  off  from  Washington.  This  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  part  of  their  plan,  and  hence  my  anxiety  on  the  subject.  A  h^avy  rain 
might  prevent  it. 

H,  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 
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[Received  5  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  17 — 1.20  p.  m. 

Please  take  military  possession  of  the  Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown 
railroad,  that  our  ammunition  and  supplies  may  be  hurried  up  without  delay. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  battle  of  the  war,  perhaps  of  his 
tory.  Thus  far  it  looks  well,  but  I  have  great  odds  against  me.  Hurry  up 
all  the  troops  possible.  Our  loss  has  been  terrible,  but  we  have  gained 
much  ground.  I  have  thrown  the  mass  of  the  army  on  the  left  flank.  Burn- 
side  is  now  attacking  the  right,  and  I  hold  my  small  reserve,  consisting  of 
Porter's  5th  corps,  ready  to  attack  the  centre  as  soon  as  the  flank  move 
ments  are  developed.  I  hope  that  God  will  give  us  a  glorious  victory. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  10  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Via  Hagerstown,  September  17,  1862. 

If  you  can  possibly  do  it,  force  some  20-pound  Parrott  ammunition 
through  to-night,  via  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg,  to  use  near  Sharps- 
burg,  Maryland. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Brigadier  GENERAL  RIPLEY, 

Chief  of  Ordnance. 

[Sent  10  a.m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  18,  1862. 

Your  telegram  to  General  Ptipley,  saying,  "  if  you  can  possibly  do  it, 
force  some  twenty-pounder  Parrott  ammunition  through  to-night,  via  Hagers 
town  and  Chambersburg,  to  us,  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,"  was  received 
between  10  and  11  o'clock  last  night,  and  2,500  rounds  of  this  ammunition 
vas  ordered  with  the  least  practicable  delay  from  the  arsenal,  and  arrange 
ments  made  to  run  it  through  in  all  the  roads  at  express  passenger  speed. 
It  is  now  at  or  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  reach  Hagerstown 
by  noon  to-day. 

P.  H.  WATSON, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  MCCLELLAN,  Commanding, 

Headquarters  Army  Potomac,  near  Sharpsburg,  Md. 

[Received  10.15  a.  m  ,  September  18,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS,  Keedysville,  8  a.  m.,  18. 

The  b%ttle  of  yesterday  continued  for  fourteen  hours,  and  until  after  dark. 
We  held  all  we  gained  except  a  portion  of  the  extreme  left,  that  was  obliged 
to  abandon  a  part  of  what  it  had  gained.  Our  losses  were  very  heavy, 
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especially  in  general  officers.     The  battle  will  probably  be  renewed  to-day. 
Send  all  the  troops  vou  can  by  the  most  expeditious  route. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 


[Received  11  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  19—8.30  a.  m. 

But  little  occurred  yesterday  except  skirmishing,  being  fully  occupied  in 
replenishing  ammunition,  taking  care  of  wounded,  &c. 

Last  night  the  enemy  abandoned  his  position,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field. 

We  are  again  in  pursuit.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  he  is  falling  back 
to  an  interior  position,  or  crossing  the  river.  We  may  safely  claim  a  com 
plete  victory. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  11  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF   THE  POTOMAC, 

September  19 — 10.30  a.  m. 

Pleasonton  is  driving  the  enemy  across  the  river. 

Our  victory  was    complete.      The    enemy  is  driven   back    into  Virginia. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  safe. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  12.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  19,  1862. 

Yours  of  8.30  and  10.30  are  just  received.  All  available  troops  from  rail 
road  guards  were  sent  to  you  yesterday.  Enemy's  forces  at  Lees^urg  were 
moved  west  yesterday.  Stoneman's  provisional  division,  unless  ordered 
otherwise  by  you,  is  still  guarding  fords  below  the  Point  of  Rocks.  So  long 
as  the  river  remains  low,  there  is  much  danger  of  a  movement  below  your 
left.  Letters  received  here  give  it  as  a  part  of  Lee's  original  plan  to  draw 
you  as  far  as  possible  up  the  Potomac,  and  then  move  between  you  and 
Washington.  Perhaps  his  defeat  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  attempt. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  MCCLELLAN. 
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[Received  3. 25  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Sharp&urg,  September  19 — 1.30  p.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Maryland  is  entirely  freed  from  the  pres 
ence  of  the  enemy,  who  has  been  driven  across  the  Potomac.  No  fears  need 
now  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Pennsylvania.  1  shall  at  once  reoccupv 
Harper's  Ferry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General  in-Chief. 

[Received  8.30  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  19 — 8. 15  p.  m. 

As  an  act  of  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  most  excellent  officer,  Major 
General  Joseph  Hooker,  who  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry 
and  ability  as  a  leader  in  several  hard-fought  battles  in  Virginia,  and  who 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam  creek,  on  the  17th  instant,  was  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  corps,  while  leading  it  forward  in  action,  I  most  urgently 
recommend  him  for  the  appointment  of  brigadier  general  in  the  United 
States  army,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  late  Brigadier 
General  Mansfield.  This  would  be  but  a  fit  reward  for  the  service  General 
Hooker  rendered  his  country.  I  feel  sure  his  appointment  would  gratify  the 
entire  army. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  composing  the.  army  of  the  Potomac  on 
the  20th  day  of  September,  1862. 


« 

Aggregate  present 
for  duty. 

Aggregate  on  spe 
cial  duty,  «ick, 
and  in  arrest. 

Aggregate  absent. 

Total  aggregate, 
present  and  ah 
sent. 

1,393 
12,237 
13,604 
7,219 
19,477 
11,862 
10,734 

226 
856 
2,465 
771 
1,383 
1,504 
1,329 
1,632 
515 
292 
258 
41 

13,043 

24,315 

949 

18,490 
11,701 
4,417 
11,819 
9,990 
12.282 
7,144 
2,6-J8 
861 
1,174 
M 

23,586 
105,  124 

2,568 
31,583 
27,770 
12,  407 
3-3,679 
23,356 
24,345 
17,  159 
7,686 
2.263 
3^701 
442 

107,839 
293.  798 

General  Meade,  1st  corps  

General  (-ouch's  division   4th  corps  

General  Franklin,  6th  corps  .                

8,383 
4,543 
1,110 
2.269 
'318 

71,210 
164,359 

General  Pleas^nton's  cavalry  division          ..   . 

Colonel  AHen   Frederick  City 

Major  Scott   Boonsboro',  Maryland      

General  Banks,  defences  of  Washington,  including  3d  and  llth 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  27,  18G3. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  20th  day  of  September,  1862,  signed  by  Major  Gen 
eral  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on 
file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
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[Sent  2  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  1862. 

We  are  still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  your  own  movements  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  This  should  not  be  so.  You  should  keep  me  advised  of 
both,  so  far  as  you  know  them. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  September  21,  8.30  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY,  September  20 — 11  p.  m. 

As  the  rebel  army,  now  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  dependent  for  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  upon  Rich 
mond,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  General  Banks  be  directed  to  send  out 
a  cavalry  force  to  cut  their  supply  communication  opposite  Washington.  This 
would  seriously  embarrass  their  operations,  and  will  aid  this  army  materially. 

G.  13.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 


[Received  9  a.  m  ,  21st.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
September  20,  8  p.  m. — via  Frederick,  M<L,  September  21,  8  a.  m. 

Your  telegram  of  to-day  is  received.  I  telegraphed  you  yesterday  all  1 
knew,  and  had  nothing  more  to  inform  you  of  until  this  evening. 

General  Williams 'a  corps,  (Banks's,)  occupied  Maryland  Heights  at  1  p.  m.  to 
day.  The  rest  of  the  army  is  near  here,  except  Couch's  division,  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  Williarnsport.  The  enemy  is 
retiring,  via  Charlestown  and  Martinsburg,  on  Winchester.  He  last  night  re- 
occupied  Williamsport  by  a  small  force,  but  will  be  out  of  it  by  morning,  I 
think.  He  has  a  force  of  infantry  near  Shepardstown. 

1  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  couch  every  despatch,  I  have  the  honor 
to  receive  from  you,  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  that  you  have  not  found 
leisure  to  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  recent  achievements  of  this 
army,  or  even  to  allude  to  them.  I  have  abstained  from  giving  the  number  of 
guns,  colors,  small  arms,  prisoners,  &c.,  captured,  until  I  could  do  so  with  some 
accuracy.  I  hope,  by  to-morrow  evening,  to  give  at  least  an -approximate 
statement. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Sent  1.20  p  m  ] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  1862 — 12  noon. 

Your  telegrams,  of  8  p.  m.  and  lip.  m.,  yesterday,  are  just  received.  General 
Banks  had  anticipated  the  order  you  suggest.  The  government  has  been  most 
anxious,  for  the  last  two  days,  to  obtain  the  information  given  in  yours  of  yes 
terday  morning,  just  received,  and  you  have  entirely  misconstrued  the  urgency 
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of  my  request  for  it.  Except  your  short  despatch  in  regard  to  Pleasonton  s 
pursuit,  I  had  no  official  information  of  what  had  taken  place  since  the  battle  of 
the  17th. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in- Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 

[Received  8p.m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Camp  near  the  Potomac,  September  21,  1862 — 10  a.  m., 

Via  Frederick,  6.45,  p.  m. 

Re-enforcements  were  sent,  last  night,  to  General  Couch  at  Williamsport.  No 
news  has  been  received  from  there  since  11  p.  m.  yesterday,  when  the  enemy 
were  still  there.  They  yet  remain  at  Shepardstown  in  some  force.  Some 
firing  is  going  on ;  I  think  it  only  their  rear-guard.  It  is  still  quite  foggy, 
and  we  can  tell  better  when  it  clears  away. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Received  9.15  a.  m.,  22d.] 

HEADQUARTERS  NEAR  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  21 — 5  p.  m. 

I  propose  to  send  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  Cumberland,  and  thence  to  Rom- 
ney,  and  south  of  that  place,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  rebel  force, 
recently  before  it,  is  moving  towards  Western  Virginia.  In  this  connection  it 
is  important  for  rne  to  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  force  we  now  have 
guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  from  Martinsburg  west  to  Wheeling. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  answer  this  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  22,  1862 — 8  a.  m. 

By  last  returns  there  were  eight  companies  at  Cumberland,  thirty  at  Dry 
Creek,  and  one  at  Romney.  There  were  also  several  companies  at  Beverly  and 
south ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  have  been  drawn  in  by  General  Kelly. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  ^ 

Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 


[Received  1.15  p.  m] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  22,  1862. 

The  following  extract  from  General  Summer's  official  report  of  the  casualties 
in  his  army  corps  during  the  battle  of  Antietam  creek  will  serve  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  that  contest:  Killed,  41  commissioned  officers  and 
819  enlisted  men;  wounded,  4  general  officers,  89  commissioned  officers,  and 
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3,708  enlisted  men ;  missing,  548.  Aggregate,  5,209.  In  the  report  of  Seclg- 
wick's  division  the  officers  are  not  separated  from  the  enlisted  men,  which  will 
partially  swell  the  casualties  of  officers. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Received  5  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  22,  1862. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com 
pany  be  asked  to  repair  the  canal  at  once.  That  he  should  do  so  is  indispensa 
bly  necessary  for  ulterior  military  operations.  I  also  request  that  all  the  small 
steamers  plying  on  the  canal  may  be  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as  the  re 
pairs  shall  have  been  completed.  By  my  directions  rny  chief  quartermaster 
telegraphed  last  evening  a  despatch  similar  to  this  to  General  Meigs,  who  re 
plied,  raising  objections  in  the  same  score  of  want  of  protection  to  the  canal.  I 
do  not  require  suggestions  of  this  kind.  I  shall  be  responsible  that  full  protec 
tion  is  afforded  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLKCK,  General-in-Chief  United  States  Army. 

[7.30  p.  m.] 

McCLELLAN's  HEADQUARTERS, 
Near  the  Potomac,  September  22 — 12  m. 

When  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  this  army  in  Washington,  it  was 
suffering  under  the  disheartening  influence  of  defeat.  It  had  been  greatly  re 
duced  by  casualties  in  General  Pope's  campaign,  and  its  efficiency  had  been 
much  impaired.  The  sanguinary  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam 
creek  have  resulted  in  a  loss  to  us  of  ten  (10)  general  officers  and  many  regi 
mental  and  company  officers,  besides  a  large  number  of  enlisted  men.  The  army 
corps  have  been  badly  cut  up  and  scattered  by  the  overwhelming  numbers 
brought  against  them  in  the  battle  of  the  17th  instant,  and  the  entire  army  has 
been  greatly  exhausted  by  unavoidable  overwork,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep  and 
rest.  When  the  enemy  recrossed  the  Potomac,  the  means  of  transportation  at 
my  disposal  was  inadequate  to  furnish  a  single  day's  supply  of  subsistence  in 
advance.  Under  these  circumstances  I  did  not  feel  authorized  to  cross  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  thereby  place  that  stream,  which  is  lia 
ble  at  any  time  to  rise  above  a  fording  stage,  between  this  army  and  its  base  of 
supply.  As  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  admit  of  it,  this  army 
should  be  reorganized.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  its  efficiency,  that 
the  old  skeleton  regiments  should  be  filled  up  at  once,  and  officers  appointed  to 
supply  the  numerous  existing  vacancies.  There  are  instances  where  captains 
are  commanding  regiments,  and  companies  are  without  a  single  commissioned 
officer. 

Franklin's  corps  marched  to  Williamsport  yesterday  morning,  to  re-enforce 
Couch.  They  now  occupy  that  place,  the  enemy  having  retreated  on  their  ap 
proach.  Williarns's  (Banks's)  corps  occupies  Maryland  Heights.  Sumner's 
corps  is  en  route  for  the  same  point ;  and  Meade's  (Hooker's)  corps  will  proba 
bly  follow  it  soon. 

I  propose,  as  soon  as  the  pontoon  bridge  can  berelaid,  (it  is  expected  to  arrive 
there  to-day,)  to  cross  these  troops  and  occupy  Harper's  Ferry  and  Charlestown, 
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with  a  view  of  pushing  them  out  into  Shenandoah  valley  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Burnside's  and  Porter's  corps  are  here.  The  enemy  still  continues  to  show  his 
pickets  along  the  river,  arid  with  a  large  force  drove  back  the  last  reconnoissance 
that  was  attempted  on  the  other  side.  A  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  reported 
last  night  as  moving  from  Charlestown  towards  Bunker  Hill,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  of  their  army  is  retreating  in  that  direction.  I  am  sending  out 
scouts  in  every  direction,  and  will  keep  you  advised  of  all  I  learn  of  the  move 
ments  of  the  enemy 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[12.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Near  S/iepardsville,  September  23 — 6.29£  a.  m. 

From  several  different  sources  I  learn  that  General  Lee  is  still  opposite  to 
my  position  at  Leestown,  between  Shephardstown  and  Martinsburg,  and  that 
Jackson  is  on  the  Opequan  creek,  about  three  miles  above  its  mouth ;  both  with 
large  forces.     There   were  also   indications   of  heavy  re-enforcements  moving 
towards  them    from  Winchester  and  Charlestown.     I   have  therefore  ordered 
Franklin  to  take  position  with  his  corps   at  the  cross-roads  about  one  mile 
northwest  of  Bakersville  and  Williamsport  road,  and  General  Couch  to  estab 
lish  his   division  near  Downsville,  leaving  sufficient  force  at  Williamsport  to 
watch  and  guard  the  ford  at  that  place.     The  fact  of  the  enemy  remaining  so 
long  in  our  front,  and  the  indication  of  an  advance  of  re-enforcements  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  will  give  us  another  battle  with  all  his  available  force.     As  I 
mentioned  to  you  before,  our  army  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  casualties 
in  the  recent  battles,  and,  in  my  judgment,  all  the  re-enforcements  of  old  troops 
that  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with  around  Washington  and  other  places  should 
be  instantly  pushed  forward  by  rail  to  this   army,   via  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Hagerstown.     A  defeat  at  this  juncture  would  be  ruinous  to  the   cause.     I 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  the  enemy  will  bring  any  forces  to  bear  upon 
Washington  till  after  the  question  is  decided  here ;  but  if  he  should,  troops  can 
soon  be  sent  back  from  this  army  by  rail  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  there. 
The  evidence  I  have  that  re-enforcements  are  coming  to  the  rebel  army  consists 
in  the  fact  that  long  columns  of  dust,  extending  from  Winchester  to  Charlestown, 
and  from  Charlestown  in  this  direction,  and  also  troops  moving  this  way,  were 
seen  last  evening.     This  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  citizens. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

P.  S. — Sumner,  with  his  corps  and  Williams's,  (Bank's)  occupies  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  surrounding  heights.  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  hold  his  position 
till  re-enforcements  arrives. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  1.10  p.  m.,  September  23,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC,  September  23. 

The  following  order,  which  was  sent  me  from  Harper's  Ferry,  goes  to  cor 
roborate  the  impressions  I  have  before  received  that  the  enemy  are  receiving 
re-enforcements  : 
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HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Opequan,  near  Sneakestowfi,  September  21,  1862. 

COLONEL  :   Since  writing  this  morning,  I  hear  that  there  are  many  captured 
cooking  utensils  lying  about  Harper's  Ferry.   We  need  them  much  at  Winches 
ter.     Please  have  them  carefully  collected  and  sent  thither  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  constantly  arriving  there. 
Very  respectfully, 

K,  E.  LEE,   General. 

Colonel  MUNSFORD, 

Commanding  Cavalry  Regiment. 

Official : 

C.  L.  VENABLE,  Major,  Aide-dc-Camp. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
General  H.  W.  HALLECK. 


[Received  1.20  p.  m.,  September  23,  1802.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  23,  1862 — 11  a.  m. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Hon.  Mr.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts,  are  here  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  of  that  State,  desirous  of  removing  to  Massachusetts  the  most 
serious  cases  of  those  wounded;  now,  I  would  request  authority  to  deliver  to 
them  such  severe  cases  as  will  not  be  iit  for  duty  in  less  than  thirty  days  or  six 
weeks,  one  or  more  surgeons  to  be  detailed  by  the  medical  director  of  this  army 
to  inspect  the  cases,  and  decide  as  to  those  to  be  sent  home,  none  to  be  sent 
without  the  approval  and  order  of  the  medical  director. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  an  early  reply  to  this. 

G.  B.  M<  CLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  II.  "W.  HALLECK. 


[Sent  1.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  23,  1862 — 1.30  p.  m. 

I  am  too  unwell  this  morning  to  give  due  attention  to  your  telegrams  of  yes 
terday  It  is  hoped  that  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  General  Banks  will  give 
us  more  satisfactory  information  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy  south  of  the  river 
and  east  of  the  Shenandoah.  I  think  the  immediate  repair  of  the  canal  shall 
depend  upon  what  can  be  learned  of  the  enemas  intentions.  General  Pierpout 
telegraphs  that  the  enemy  is  reported  at  Button,  Braxton  county,  approaching 
Clarksburg,  and  asks  that  six  regiments  be  sent  from  Pennsylvania  to  that  place. 
Can  you  spare  any  from  Hagerstown  for  that  purpose  ?  If  so,  please  send  them. 
I  have  just  learned  that  the  Hock  Creek  railroad  bridge,  ten  miles  out  of  Mar- 
tinsburg  has  been  destroyed  by  rebels. 

In  operating  with  your  troops  pay  no  regard  to  department  lines.  Give  me  as 
soon  as  possible  your  views  of  future  movements. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Major  General  G.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Camp  near  S/iarpsburg,  Md, 

Rep.  Com.  108 32 
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[7.20  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  23,  1862 — 11.45  a.  m. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  P.  Porter  in  charge  of  depot  at  Monocacy  reports  that 
Major  Jones  of  General  Wool's  staff,  and  Major  Cross,  quartermaster  United 
States  army,  have  been  ordered  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  officers  at  that 
depot,  in  consequence  of  charges  having  been  made  in  Washington  of  mismanage 
ment  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  commissary  department.  It  appears  to 
me  that  when  such  charges  are  made  against  officers  under  my  command  I 
should  be  informed  of  them,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  any  evil 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  before  an  examination  by  officers  not  serving  in  this 
army  is  ordered. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  'General  HALLECK. 

[8.45  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  23,  1862 — 11.5^.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  11.25a.m.  yesterday  states  that  there  were  eight  companies 
at  Cumberland  and  thirty  at  Dry  Creek,  I  cannot  find  Dry  Creek  on  the  map. 
Is  it  not  New  Creek  1  If  there  are  now  eight  companies  at  Cumberland  and 
thirty  at  New  Creek,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  they  may  be  placed  under 
my  command. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
f  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  23,  1862. 

New  Creek  was  intended.  In  your  operations  you  will  not  regard  depart 
ment  lines,  but  look  only  to  the  good  of  the  service  in  using  the  troops  within 
your  reach. 

You  are  authorized  to  send  to  Massachusetts  the  wounded  as  you  propose,  put 
ting  an  army  surgeon  in  general  charge  of  them. 

Nothing  is  known  here  of  any  investigation  of  charges  by  Major  Cross  and 
Major  Jones,  It  is  understood  that  they  were  sent  to  assist  in  regulating  the 
transmission  of  supplies. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major  General-in-Chief. 

Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Md. 

[9. 10  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  23,  1862 — 8.30  p.  m. 

The  conspicuous  conduct  of  B  F.  Davis,  1st  cavalry,  in  the  management  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cavalry  from  Harper's  Ferry,  at  the  surrender  of  that  place, 
merits  the  special  notice  of  the  government.  I  recommend  him  for  the  brevet  of 
major. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  2  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  September  24,  1862. 

The  information  brought  by  the  cavalry  expedition  sent  against  enemy's 
train  through  Ashby's  Gap  is  to  the  effect  that  Lee's  forces  are  concentrating  at 
Winchester,  and  that  troops  are  moving  from  the  river  to  that  place.  If  your 
information  should  agree  with  this,  had  not  re-enforcements  fof  your  army  better 
be  sent  to  Point  of  Rocks  or  Harper's  Ferry  ?  As  most  of  the  wagons  have 
been  sent  to  the  forces  now  with  you  those  here  are  deficient  in  transportation, 
and  must  move  so  as  to  connect  with  your  supply  trains  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  reported  that  no  re-enforcements  have  arrived  from  Richmond.  On  the  con 
trary,  it  is  believed  that  an  expedition  has  been  organized  there  against  Suffolk 
or  Yorktown,  and  General  Dix  asks  to  be  re-enforced.  Sigel's  corps  is  the  only 
old  one  here.  It  could  probably  be  supplied  with  transportation.  On  what 
point  would  you  prefer  it  to  move? 

II.  W.  IIALLECK, 

Gcneral-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MC:CLELLA.\, 

Near  Sharjisburg,  Maryland. 

[5.15  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

September  24,  1862—10.30  a.  m. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  1.30  p.  m.  yesterday,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  there  are  no  troops  at  Hagerstown,  except  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  I 
thought  of  sending  Franklin  there,  but  the  news  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson 
being  opposite  here  with  large  forces  changed  my  intentions  in  this  regard,  and 
Franklin  is  now  between  here  and  Williamsport. 

I  cannot  now  dispense  with  a  single  regiment  from  the  army  until  I  know 
more  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General- in- Chief. 

[Received  5.30  p.  m.,  September  24,  18G2  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

September  24 — 11  a.  m. 

The  enemy's  pickets  occupy  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  near  Shepherds- 
town,  an<^  he  is  still  said  to  be  in  position,  with  large  forces,  between  Shepherds- 
town  and  Martinsburg.  It  has  been  raining  for  several  hours.  If  the  storm 
continues  the  river  will  probably  be  raised  above  a  fording  stage.  Should  this 
occur,  I  propose  to  concentrate  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  ready  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Winches 
ter.  The  pontoon  bridge  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  last  evening,  and  is  proba 
bly  laid  by  this  time.  A  reconnoissance  made  from  Harper's  Ferry  yesterday 
found  the  enemy's  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  in  force  drawn  up  in  line  near 
Charlestown. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

]\lajor  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
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[Eeceived  11  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

September  24 — 9.45  p.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  at  least  twenty  new  regiments,  and,  if  possi 
ble,  a  greater  number  be  sent  to  me  at  once,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  old 
troops  of  this  army.  From  Banks's  morning  report  of  the  20th  instant,  I  think 
twenty  regiments,'  at  least,  can  be  spared.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  more  than 
double  that  number  with  the  least  possible  delay.  They  can  be  made  efficient 
much  more  quickly  by  brigading  them  with  old  troops  than  in  any  other  man 
ner.  If  there  are  any  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  Indiana  troops,  I  would  be  par 
ticularly  grateful  to  receive  them.  They  should  be  sent  via  Sandy  Hook,  and 
ordered  to  report  directly  to  these  headquarters,  where  they  will  be  immediately 
assigned.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  direct  General  Kelly  to  report  to  me 
in  detail  the  number  and  position  of  his  troops,  and  all  he  knows  about  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  in  his  front.  I  am  so  intimately  acquainted  with  West 
ern  Virginia  that  I  am  sure  that  I  can  be  of  benefit.  Please  inform  me  where 
General  Kelly's  headquarters  are,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  his  command.  I 
would  be  glad  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  my  power.  In  the  present  situa 
tion  of  affairs  there  should  be  at  least  direct  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
commander  in  Western  Virginia  and  myself. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  II.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[11.5  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

September  24 — 10  p.  m. 

Will  you  please  have  two  (2)  companies  of  heavy  artillery  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  at  once  ?  They  will  be  required  to  man  the  heavy  guns  on  Maryland 
heights. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  N.  P.  BANKS. 

[Received  12,  midnight.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  24 — 10  p.  m. 

It  is  necessary  to  build  a  permanent  double-track  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  also  a  wagon  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  at  the  same  place  on 
the  piers  now  standing.  The  Potomac  must  probably  be  built  on  crib  piers, 
filled  with  stone,  and  will  be  about  900  feet  in  length  ;  the  Shenandoah  bridge 
about  400  feet  long.  I  have  to  request  that  Colonel  D.  C.  McCalluin  may  be 
placed  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  instructed  to  report  to  me  at  Harper's  Ferry 
without  delay.  He  should  take  steps  before  leaving  Washington  to  organize 
the  gangs  of  workmen,  and  to  procure  all  the  material  possible.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  importance  of  expedition  in  this  matter.  Until  this  or  the 
railroad  bridge  is  finished,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance  from  Harper's  Ferry 
in  force ;  and  as  that  is  clearly  our  true  line  of  operations,  I  need  not  urge  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  completing  our  communications  there. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Received  11.10  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 
Near  Sharpsljurg,   September  24,   1862 — 11  p.  m. 

Many  weeks  ago  I  submitted  through  the  proper  channel  a  long  list  of  bre 
vets  recommended  for  officers  of  the  regular  army  for  gallant  service  upon  many 
fields  of  battle.  I  regret  to  say  that  none  of  these  have  been  acted  upon. 
Many,  perhaps,  the  most  of  these  officers,  have  declined  promotion  in  the  volun 
teer  service,  feeling  that  they  could  render  better  service  with  their  own  com 
mands.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  most  prominent  officers 
of  the  artillery,  who  have  persistently  declined  promotion  in  other  corps,  feeling 
that  they  could  render  better  service  to  their  country  in  their  own.  There  are 
many  captains  and  lieutenants  in  the  artillery  who  for  this  reason  have  declined 
colonelcies  in  the  volunteer  service.  The  same  may  be  said  of  officers  in  other 
branches  of  the  service.  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  upon  you  a  prompt 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  confer  upon  them  the  addition  of  rank  which  I  have  asked  for  them.  In 
addition  to  the  rewards  which  I  have  already  asked,  I  shall  have  other  lists  to 
submit ;  but  I  beg  you  will  now  act  immediately  upon  those  I  have  already 
submitted. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

^President  of  tJie  United  States. 


[3  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  25 — 10  a.  m. 

My  scouts,  which  have  been  out  yesterday  and  this  morning,  report  the  ene 
my  in  force  behind  Shcpardstown,  and  every  person  who  comes  across  the 
Potomac  gives  the  same  account  of  the  position  of  the  rebels  in  large  force  upon 
the  Opeqnan  creek,  some  three  miles  above  its  mouth.  A  young  man  who 
arrived  here  this  morning  from  Winchester  states  that  there  were  but  few  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  on  Monday.  The  young  man  saw  no  troops  mov 
ing  to  or  from  Winchester. 

I  am  keeping  out  my  scouts  in  every  direction. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gcneral-in-  Chief. 


[3  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  25 — 11.30  a.  m. 

In  view  of  operating  from  Harper's  Ferry,  or  from  any  point  this  side,  I 
would  prefer  that  Sigel's  corps  should  move  to  a  point  on  the  Frederick  and 
Knoxville  turnpike,  to  encamp  as  near  Knoxville  as  the  grounds  will  permit. 
This  is  the  first  good  camping  place  below  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  troops  can 
be  supplied  by  rail.  The  pontoon  bridge  is  laid  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General  in- Chief. 
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[Received  10.15.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  25 — 8.30  p.  m. 

Nothing  new  since  my  despatch  of  this  morning,  except  that  the  wife  of  a 
confederate  officer,  who  arrived  in  Sharpflburg  to-day  from  Virginia,  told  her 
father,  a  union  man,  that  the  entire  rebel  army,  which  was  left  from  the  battle 
of  the  17th  instant,  was  still  opposite  us  awaiting  re-enforcements  from  Gordons- 
ville ;  that  the  rebels  expected  to  give  us  another  battle  between  here  and  Win 
chester,  and  were  anxious  for  us  to  cross  the  river. 

GEO.  13.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  26,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Your  telegram  in  relation  to  reconstructing  bridges  at  Harper's 
Ferry  was  received  yesterday.  As  I  telegraphed  to  you  this  morning,  the  War 
Department  wishes  to  be  informed  more  definitely  of  your  plans  before  author 
izing  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  rebuilding  bridges  on  the 
Potomac.  Of  course  your  movements  must  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  posi 
tion  and  movements  of  the  enemy ;  nevertheless  they  will  be  subordinate  to  a 
general  plan.  Without  knowing  your  plan  and  your  views  upon  this  subject, 
I  cannot  answer  these  questions  which  are  asked  me  by  the  government. 

I  had  hoped  that  instead  of  crossing  at  Harper's  Ferry  (unless  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  beaten  army)  you  would  be  able  to  cross  lower  down  the  Potomac,  so  as  to 
cover  Washington  by  your  line  of  operations,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  large  force  here.  In  your  present  position  the  enemy  threatens  both 
your  army  and  the  capital. 

Will  the  crossing  of  your  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  relieve  the  latter  ?  It  will 
if  the  enemy  is  at  Martinsburg;  but  will  it  if  his  main  force  falls  back  on  Win 
chester  1  Moreover,  his  repairing  the  bridges  over  the  Rapidan  and  Rapahau- 
nock  would  seem  to  indicate  an  attempt  to  reoccupy  Manassas,  or  at  least  to 
threaten  Washington  from  that  direction.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  left  here 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  protection  to  be  afforded  by  your  army  in  the 
field. 

You  ask  for  Sigel's  corps  and  twenty  new  regiments  to  be  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  also  additional  old  troops.  If  your  movements  are  to  be  such  as  to 
cover  Washington,  this  number  and,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days,  more  can  be  sent 
to  you;  but  if  otherwise,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  weaken  this  point  too 
much,  especially  while  the  troops  here  are  so  very  raw. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Washington  is  the  real  base  of  operations,  and  that  it 
should  not  under  any  circumstance  be  exposed. 

Please  state  your  plans  as  fully  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-ckief. 

Major  General  G.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  fo. 

[11.30  a.m.] 

NEAR  SHARPSBURG, 
September  26,  1862—11  a.  m. 

A  cavalry  reconnoissancc  made  yesterday  in  the  direction  of  Martinsburg 
from  Shepardstown  found  the  enemy  in  force,  encamped  two  miles  out  from 
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Shepardstown.  One  lieutenant  colonel,  35th  Virginia  volunteers,  was  captured, 
and  one  lieutenant,  5th  Virginia  cavalry,  also. 

I  go  to  Harper's  Ferry  this  morning  to  look  into  the  condition  of  things  there. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Received  12.30  p.m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  September  26 — 11  a.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  9.30  a.  m.  received.  In  case  Colonel  Campbell  is  threatened 
by  a  large  force  at  Sir  John's  Run,  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  directed  to  fall 
back  on  Hancock  or  Cumberland.  At  Cumberland  General  Kelly  has  threQ  (3) 
regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery.  Besides  this,  Colonel  Reynolds,  at  4  p.  m. 
yesterday,  arrived  there  with  two  (2)  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  horse  battery, 
and  will  proceed  toward  Romney. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
General  JOHN  E.  WOOL, 

Commanding,  Baltimore. 

[Received  12  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  26 — 10.30  p.  m. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Maryland  Heights,  and  have  determined  to  fortify 
them,  as  well  as  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  similar  catastrophe  to  the  one  which  happened  to  Colonel  Miles.  In  view  of 
this  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  contrabands  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  from  Washing 
ton  to  perform  a  portion  of  the  necessary  labor,  if  there  are  any  disposable 

The  position  of  the  enemy  opposite  us  seems  to  remain  as  it  was  at  the  date 
of  my  last  despatch,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  extended  his  pickets  up  the 
Potomac  above  Willianisport. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

\  Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  II.  W.  HALLECK, 

General- in-  Chief. 


[Sent  1.40  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  Xeptemlcr  26,  1S62. 

General  Kelly's  headquarters,  at  last  accounts,  are  at  Cumberland ;  General 
Wool  was  directed  to  instruct  him  to  obey  your  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  co 
operation,  without  regard  to  department  lines.  Before  more  troops  are  moved 
from  here  into  the  field  we  ought  to  have  a  full  understanding  in  regard  to  your 
future;  operations.  As  I  now  understand,  you  propose  to  cross  the  Potomac  at 
or  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  move  up  the  valley.  Will  not  this  line  again 
expose  Washington,  and  compel  us  to  keep  a  large  force  here  ?  The  enemy  is 
repairing  bridges  on  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock,  preparatory  to  throwing 
a  force  on  Washington,  if  it  should  not  be  properly  protected.  Cannot  your 
army  move  so  as  to  cover  Washington  by  keeping  between  it  and  the  enemy  ? 
I  particularly  wish  your  views  on  this  subject. 

Very  few  troops  have  arrived  within  the  last  ten   days.     A  part  of  Sigel's 
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corps  has  been  sent  to  Western  Virginia,  and,  I  think,  ten  new  regiments  to 
General  Dix. 

As  soon  as  your  plans  are  fully  agreed  on,  other  troops  will  be  sent  to  you. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  • 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Near  Skarpsburg,  Maryland. 


[Sent  1.15  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  27,  1862. 

Make  requisition  for  contrabands  on  Brigadier  General  Wadsworth,  military 
governor  of  Washington,  who  will  be  directed  to  send  them  as  you  may  require. 
Please  send  report  of  your  recent  battles  as  soon  as  possible. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

[11.50  a.  m.— 27.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

September  27,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  1.15  p.  m.  to-day  is  just  received,  upon  my  return  from  Har 
per's  Ferry.  I  have  made  a  requisition  for  two  thousand  contrabands  on  Brig 
adier  General  Wadsworth,  as  directed.  My  preliminary  report  of  the  recent 
battles  is  very  nearly  ready;  the  delay  has  been  with  the  corps  commanders, 
who  have  not  all  yet  furnished  the  number  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in 
those  actions  in  their  respective  commands,  nor  the  number  of  cannon,  colors, 
and  provisions  taken  by  them.  Not  a  day,  hardly  an  hour,  has  elapsed  since 
the  recent  battles  that  I  have  not  called  again  and  again  for  these  reports,  and 
been  again  and  again  assured  that  they  would  be  promptly  furnished.  The 
corps  commanders  have  encountered  the  same  delays  and  disappointments  in 
getting  prompt  and  accurate  returns  from  their  subordinates.  I  have  been  un 
willing  to  report  approximately  the  number  of  prisoners,  cannon,  and  colors 
captured,  fearing  lest,  when  the  returns  were  made,  such  report  might  prove  an 
exaggerated  one. 

I  trust  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  a  correct  report  very  speedily. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 


[Received  7  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

September  27,  1862—10  a.  m. 

All  the  information  in  my  possession  goes  to  prove  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrated  not  far  from  Martinsburg,  with  some  troops  at  Charles- 
town  ;  not  many  in  Winchester.  Their  movements  of  late  have  been  an  exten 
sion  toward  our  right  and  beyond  it.  They  are  receiving  re-enforcements  at 
Winchester,  mainly,  I  think,  of  conscripts,  perhaps  entirely  so.  This  army  is 
not  now  in  condition  to  undertake  another  campaign,  nor  to  bring  on  another 
battle  unless  great  advantages  are  offered  by  some  mistake  of  the  enemy,  or 
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pressing  military  exigencies  render  it  necessary.  We  are  greatly  deficient  in 
officers.  Many  of  the  old  regiments  are  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  The  new 
regiments  need  instruction.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  filling  the  old  regi 
ments,  our  main  dependence,  and  in  supplying  vacancies  among  the  officers 
by  promotion. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  hold  the  army  about  as  it  now  is,  rendering  Har 
per's  Ferry  secure,  and  watching  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack  the 
enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this  side.  Our  possession  of  Harper's 
Ferrv  gives  us  the  great  advantage  of  a  secure  deboucJie,  but  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  it  until  the  railroad  bridge  is  finished,  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
supply  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  we  now  have  on  the  Virginia  side  at 
that  point.  When  the  river  rises,  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  cross  in  force,  I 
purpose  concentrating  the  army  somewhere  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then 
acting  according  to  circumstances,  viz:  moving  on  Winchester,  if,  from  the  posi 
tion  and  attitude  of  the  enemy,  we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advantage  by  doing 
so,  or  else  devoting  a  reasonable  time  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  in 
struction  of  the  new  troops  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  whatever  line  may  be 
determined. 

In  any  event,  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  send  new  regiments  at 
once  to  the  old  corps  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  that  the  old  regiments  be 
filled  at  once. 

I  have  no  fears  as  to  an  attack  on  Washington  by  the  line  of  Manassas. 
Holding  Harper's  Ferry,  as  I  do,  they  will  not  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  on 
their  flank  and  rear,  while  they  have  the  garrison  at  Washington  in  their  front. 
I  rather  apprehend  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  on  Maryland,  should  the  river  re 
main  low  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  should  they  receive  a  considerable  addi 
tion  to  their  force.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  rejoin  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  am  surprised  that  Sigcl's  men  have  been  sent  to  Western  Virginia  without 
my  knowledge.  The  last  I  heard  from  you  on  the  subject  was  that  they  were 
of  my  disposition. 

In  the  last  battle  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  and 
it  was  only  by  very  hard  fighting  that  we  gained  the  advantages  we  did.  As 
it  was,  the  result  was  at  one  period  very  doubtful,  and  we  had  all  we  could  do 
to  win  the  day. 

If  the  enemy  receives  considerable  re-enforcements,  and  we  move,  it  is  possi 
ble  I  may  have  too  much  on  my  hands  in  the  next  battle. 

My  own  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  is  to  retain  in  Washington 
merely  the  force  necessary  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send  everything  else  available 
to  re-enforce  this  army.  The  railroads  give  us  the  means  of  promptly  re- 
enforcing  Washington,  should  it  be  necessary.  If  I  am  re-enforced,  as  I  ask, 
and  am  allowed  to  take  my  own  course,  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Washington. 

Several  persons,  recently  from  Richmond,  say  that  there  are  no  troops  there 
except  conscripts,  and  they  few  in  number. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  details  as  to  late  battles  by  this  evening. 

I  am  about  starting  again  for  Harper's  Ferry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gencral-in-  Chief. 
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HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  28,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  The  reduced  condition  of  the  old  regiments,  and  the  futility  of 
dependence  upon  the  recruiting  service  for  the  replenishing  of  their  ranks, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  earnest  endeavor  to  collect  all  the  absent  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  these  organizations.  I  am  aware  that  this  subject  has  already 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  War  Department ;  but  I  am  now  more  especially 
attending  to  the  class  of  absentees  employed  on  extra  duty  in  the  hospital  and 
other  staff  departments  of  the  army,  who  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  absentees, 
(for  many  absent  men  are  runaways,)  and  who  can  be  sent  to  their  regiments 
now  without  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  their  places  can  be  readily  supplied  from 
new  troops.  I  am  now  getting  together  stragglers  and  convalescents  from  hos 
pitals  ;  and  if  I  could  get  extra-duty  men  also,  a  very  considerable  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  diminished  ranks  of  the  old  regiments. 

In  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  an  order  be 
issued  fixing  a  time,  say  the  15th  of  October,  when  all  hospital  attendants  and 
other  extra-duty  men  shall  be  relieved  and  sent  to  the  convalescent  camp  at 
Alexandria  in  depot,  from  which  they  can  be  drawn  and  sent  to  their  regiments 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  have  accumulated  to  justify  the  sending  for  them. 
The  order  should  prohibit  any  officer  retaining  a  soldier  of  the  old  regiments 
without  the  consent  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  the  commander  of  the  army 
or  department  to  which  the  soldier  belongs. 

I  suggest  that  every  hospital  and  staff  officer  be  inspected  within  the  month 
of  October,  by,  if  necessary,  scores  of  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  to  ferret 
out  the  old  soldiers  hidden  away  therein.  Such  an  inspection  would  produce 
more  fruit  in  one  week  than  the  recruiting  service  can  in  three  months. 

And,  finally,  I  suggest  to  the  War  Department  the  employment  of  the 
deputy  provost  marshals,  throughout  the  north,  more  particularly  in  the  arrest 
of  deserters.  Convalescent  soldiers  leave  hospitals,  and  have  done  so  for  the 
past  year,  and  return  home  habitually.  It  is  the  experience  of  every  army 
commander  that  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  soldiers  who  are  left  behind,  sick, 
ever  rejoin. 

A  regiment  here,  which  has  been  employed  pretty  much  during  the  whole 
year  as  depot  guard,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  five  hundred  sick 
sent  to  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Of  these  it  has  received  back  some  fifteen  or 
twenty.  The  stragglers,  too,  are  numerous  in  every  division  of  the  army; 
many  of  these  desert. 

The  States  of  the  north  are  flooded  with  deserters,  absentees,  &c.  One  corps 
of  this  army  has  13,000  and  odd  men  present,  and  15,000  and  odd  absent.  Of 
this  15,000,  8,000  probably  are  at  work  at  home — deserters.  They  can  be 
secured  and  returned,  and  I  beg  that  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
government  may  be  devoted,  if  necessary,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

It  will  have  the  happiest  result  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  old  regiments, 
and  in  preventing  their  future  reduction. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General   Commanding. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  G.  0.  No.  140,  of  September  24,  1862,  has 
come  to  my  notice.  The  department  has,  therefore,  anticipated  my  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  deputy  provost  marshals. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
By  S.  W. 
Brigadier  General  L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  comprising  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on 
the  30tk  day  of  September,  1862. 


Aggregate  present 
for  duty. 

Aggregate  on  spe 
cial  duty,  sick, 
and  in  arrest. 

Aggregate  absent. 

1! 

rt  £ 

ill 

1,171 

266 

1,037 

2,  474 

14,102 

2,014 

15.971 

32,  u&7 

1  5,  378 

3,  159 

13  315 

31    152 

General  F.  J  .  Porter,  5th  corps  

17,268 

3,26« 

11,  152 

31.688 

22,  568 

2,937 

13  907 

39.412 

15  361 

2  473 

9  964 

27  798 

General  \.  S.  Williams   12th  corps  

8,  383 

1,632 

7,144 

17,  159 

4,  543 

515 

0  6°8 

7.6f6 

1,052 

343 

'811 

2,206 

318 

41 

83 

442 

General  Banks,  defences  of  Washington,  including  3d  and  IHh 

73,601 

11.810 

25,  744 

111,155 

113,745 

28,458 

101.756 

303,  959 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  27,  1S62. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  30th  day  of  September,  18G2,  signed  by  M;ijor  Gen 
eral  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on 
file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Washington,  October  7,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Your  letter  of  September  28  to  the  adjutant  general  is  just 
received  by  me. 

Nearly  every  measure  recommended  by  you  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  have 
already  been  adopted.  Some  two  thousand  convalescents  have  been  sent  to  their 
regiments  within  the  last  four  days.  Extra  duty  men  will  be  sent  to  their  regi 
ments  as  soon  as  they  can  be  replaced.  Teamsters,  for  example,  we  are  replac 
ing  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  hired  men. 

Straggling  is  the  great  curse  of  the  army,  and  must  be  checked  by  severe 
measures.  Whatever  measures  you  adopt  to  accomplish  that  object  will  be 
approved.  I  think  myself  that  shooting  them  while  in  the  act  of  straggling 
from  their  commands  is  the  only  effective  remedy  that  can  be  applied.  If  you 
apply  the  remedy  you  will  be  sustained  here. 

We  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments,  but  not  much 
can  be  done  at  present.  As  soon  as  volunteering  is  over  we  hope  to  iill  them 
by  draft — it  is  the  only  means  of  doing  it.  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Governor 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  to-day,  and  he  will  draft  for  that  purpose  in  his  State. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  volunteer  officers  will  be  detailed  from  the  several  New 
York  regiments  to  bring  on  the  drafted  men  in  squads  of  several  hundred  for 
distribution  to  old  companies. 

But  you  cannot  delay  the  operations  of  the  army  for  these  drafts.  It  must 
move,  and  the  old  regiments  must  remain  in  their  crippled  condition.  The  con 
valescents,  however,  will  help  a  little.  The  country  is  becoming  very  impatient 
at  the  want  of  activity  of  your  army,  and  we  must  push  it  on. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  are  tailing  back  toward  Richmond.     We  must 
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follow  them  and  seek  to  punish,  them.  There  is  a  decided  want  of  legs  in  our 
troops.  They  have  too  much  immobility,  and  we  must  try  to  remedy  the  defect. 
A  reduction  of  baggage  and  baggage  trains  will  effect  something ;  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  marching — they  lie  still  in  camp 
too  long. 

After  a  hard  march,  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest ;  lying  still  beyond  that 
time  does  not  rest  the  men.  If  we  compare  the  average  distances  marched  per 
month  by  our  troops  for  the  last  year  with  that  of  the  rebels  or  with  European 
armies  in  the  field,  we  will  see  why  our  troops  march  no  better.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised  to  make  them  good  and  efficient  soldiers. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  &c. 


[Received  4.50  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  28 — 1  p.  m. 

Heavy  lines  of  dust  were  seen  last   evening  extending  from   Martinsburg 
towards  Winchester,  along  the  turnpike. 

Whether  this  was  caused  by  marching  troops  or  the  passage  of  supply  trains, 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

I  shall  probably  be  able  to  get  more  information  upon  the  subject  to-day. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK. 


[Received  11.25  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  28 — 10.30^?.  m. 

Several  reports  have  been  made  to  me  this  evening  that  the  main  rebel  army 
is  retreating  from  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

I  shall  send  out  strong  reconnoissances  in  the  morning  to  test  the  truth  of  these 
reports. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  29,  1862. 

If  the  regiments  of  new  troops  ordered  to  Frederick  to  report  to   you  ought 
to  go  direct  to  Harper's  Ferry,  or  elsewhere,  please  telegraph  to  General  Banks. 
Why  not  march  these  troops  2 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gvneral-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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[2.15  p.  m.] 

NEAR  SHARPSBURG, 
September  29,  1862 — 1.30  p.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  some  of  the  results  of  the  battles 
of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam : 

At  South  Mountain  our  loss  was  four  hundred  and  forty-three  (443)  killed, 
eighteen  hundred  and  six  (1,806)  wounded,  seventy-six  (76)  missing;  total, 
twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-five  (2,325.) 

At  Antietam  our  loss  was  two  thousand  and  ten  (2,010)  killed,  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  (9,416)  wounded,  one  thousand  and  forty-three  (1,043) 
missing;  total,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (12,469.)  Total 
loss  in  tlie  two  battles,  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety -four  (14,794.) 

The  loss  of  rebels  in  the  two  battles,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
number  of  their  dead  found  upon  the  field,  and  from  other  data,  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  following  estimate  : 

Major  Davis,  assistant  inspector  general,  who  superintended  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  reports  about  three  thousand  rebels  buried  upon  the  field  of  Antietam  by 
our  own  troops.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  rebels  had  buried  many  of  their 
own  dead  upon  the  distant  portion  of  the  battle-field,  which  they  occupied  after 
the  battle,  probably  at  least  five  hundred. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  at  South  Mountain  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
but  as  our  troops  continually  drove  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  their  dead  were  seen  on  the  field  than  of  our  own 
men,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  loss  was  greater  than  ours. 
Estimating  their  killed  at  five  hundred,  the  total  rebel  killed  in  the  two  battles 
would  be  four  thousand;  according  to  the  rates  of  our  own  killed  and  wounded, 
this  would  make  their  loss  in  wounded  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  by  our  troops  in  the  two  battles  will,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amount  to 
five  thousand.  The  full  return  will  no  doubt  show  a  larger  number.  Of  these 
about  twelve  hundred  are  wounded.  This  gives  the  rebel  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two  (25,542.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  does  not  include  their  stragglers,  the  number  of 
whom  is  said,  by  citizens  here,  to  be  very  large. 

It  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rebel  army  lost  at  least  thirty 
thousand  of  their  best  troops  during  their  brief  campaign  in  Maryland. 

From  the  time  our  troops  first  encountered  the  enemy  in  Maryland  until  he 
was  driven  back  into  Virginia,  we  captured  thirteen  guns,  seven  caissons,  nine 
limbers,  two  fixed  forges,  two  caisson  bodies,  thirty-nine  colors,  and  one  signal 
flag.  We  have  not  lost  a  single  gun  or  color.  On  the  battle-field  of  Antietam 
fourteen  thousand  small  arms  were  collected,  besides  the  large  numbers  carried 
off  by  citizens,  and  those  distributed  on  the  ground  to  recruits,  and  other  un 
armed  men,  arriving  immediately  after  the  battle. 

At  South  Mountain  no  collection  of  small  arms  was  made,  owing  to  the  haste 
of  the  pursuit  from  that  point;  four  hundred  were  taken  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Potomac. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAX, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gtneral-in-  Chief. 
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[Received  11.50  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARI^Y  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  29 — 10  'p.  m. 

A  cavalry  reconnoissance  was  made  to-day  to  Shepherdstown  and  about  five 
miles  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  Martinsburg.  The  enemy's  pickets  were 
driven  from  Shepherdstown  and  along  the  road  until  a  considerable  force  of  in 
fantry  and  artillery  were  encountered  in  position.  The  reconnoitering  party 
found  the  rebel  wounded  occupying  many  of  the  houses  in  Shepherdstown 
and  along  the  road,  and  about  six  hundred  are  reported  as  having  been  paroled 
during  the  day. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[12. 10  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  30,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Your  report  of  yesterday,  giving  the  result  of  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  has  been  received  and  submitted  to  the  President. 
These  were  hard  fought  battles,  but  well-earned  and  decided  victories.  The 
valor  and  endurance  of  your  army  in  the  several  conflicts  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  loyal  State  of  Maryland  are  creditable 
alike  to  the  troops  and  to  the  officers  who  commanded  them.  A  grateful  coun 
try,  while  mourning  the  lamented  dead,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  honors  due 
to  the  living. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
General-in-Chief  United  States  Army. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

[12.5  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

September  30 — 10  a.  m. 

From  all  the  information  I  can  obtain  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  the  rebel 
army  has  left  Martinsburg  and  marched  for  Winchester,  where  it  is  said  they 
will  make  a  stand  and  await  our  approach.  They  have  been  forcing  every  man 
they  could  find  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  their  ranks ;  they  have  compelled 
the  farmers  to  bring  their  grain  to  their  army ;  and  they  have  thereby  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  northern  Virginia. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  30,  -1862. 

Information  received  to-day  confirms  the  report  that  the  enemy  is  massing  a 
strong  force  at  Culpeper. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  G.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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[11.55  a.  m.] 

McCLELLAN's,  October  1,  1862 — 11  a.  m. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  will  hereafter  hold  Harper's  Ferry  as  a  perma 
nent  arrangement,  whatever  line  of  operations  may  be  adopted  for  the  main 
army.  In  this  event  a  permanent  and  reliable  bridge  is  needed  there  across  the 
.Shenandoah. 

Mr.  Roebling  can  build  a  double-track  suspension  bridge  on  the  existing  piers 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  wire  is  now  in  possession  of  government,  and  the 
cost  will  be  some  five  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  wire.  No  pontoon  nor 
trestle  bridge  can  be  made  to  resist  the  freshets. 

I  ask  authority  to  have  this  work  undertaken  at  once.  I  would  also  renew 
the  recommendation  that  a  permanent  wagon  bridge  be  made  across  the  Poto 
mac,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This,  without  reference  to  the  further  operations  of 
the  main  army,  but  simply  as  a  necessity  for  the  proper  defence  of  Harper's 
Ferry  itself. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  October  1,  1862. 

Your  telegram  of  to-day  in  relation  to  the  building  of  a  bridge  at  Harper's 
Ferry  is  received.  If  you  adhere  to  that  place  as  your  base,  why  not  cross  at 
once  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy?  Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  regard  to 
the  enemy's  numbers,  this  can  be  done  now  while  the  river  is  low.  If  you  wait 
till  the  river  rises  the  roads  will  be  such  as  to  greatly  impede  your  operations. 
I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  holding  Maryland  Heights 
in  force,  your  army  should  cross  below  and  compell  the  enemy  to  fall  back  or  to 
give  you  battle.  If  he  should  recross  into  Maryland  or  move  west  you  will  then 
be  in  his  rear  and  can  be  strongly  re-enforced  from  Washington. 

I  know  that  the  government  does  not  contemplate  the  delay  in  your  move 
ments  for  the  length  of  time  required  to  build  permanent  bridges ;  I,  therefore, 
cannot  order  them  till  your  despatch  has  been  laid  before  the  War  Department 
and  the  President'  The  latter  will  be  with  you  to-day,  and  you  can  consult 
him  there. 

II.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gcncral-in-  Chief. 

Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


[Received  4  p.  m.,  October  1,  1862.] 

McCLELLAN'S  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  1,  1862 — 3  p.  m. 

General  Pleasanton  is  in  front  to-day  and  will  not  return  until  a  late  hour 
this  evening. 

I  will  direct  him  to  proceed  to  Washington  to-morrow  to  report  to  General 
Harney,  as  requested. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  G-cneral-in- Chief. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  2,  1862. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  seen  yesterday,  west  of 
Bull  Run  mountains,  between  Aldie  and  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


[Received  2.10  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  AT  SHARPSBURG, 

October  2,  1862—12  m. 

A  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made  yesterday  to  Martinsburg.  Stu 
art  is  said  to  have  been  in  vicinity  for  this  with  several  regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  rebel  cavalry  resisted  the  advance  of  our  force  from  the  time  they  left 
Shepardstown  until  they  arrived  at  Martinsburg,  using  artillery  continually. 
Our  troops  drove  them  upon  every  occasion,  and,  it  is  supposed,  inflicted  a  severe 
punishment  upon  them,  taking  several  prisoners.  The  people  of  Martinsburg 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  From  the  best  infor 
mation  that  has  been  obtained,  Jackson,  the  two  Hills,  and  Ewell,  with  their 
forces,  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill.  General  Simmer  sent  a  brigade 
to  Leesburg  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  rebel  force  supposed  to  be 
there.  No  report  has  yet  been  received  of  their  arrival. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C,,  October  4,  1862. 

Brigadier  General  J.  D.  Cox  will  be  directed  to  repair  immediately  to  Point 
Pleasant  and  take  command  of  operations  on  the  Kanawha  river. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  9  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  4,  1862 — 8.30  p.  m. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  General  Cox  has  been  directed  to  pro 
ceed  immediately  to  Point  Pleasant  and  take  command  of  operations  on  Kanawha 
river. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  4,  1862. 

Brigadier  General  Bayard  reports  rumors  that  General  Longstreet  is  moving 
to  Leesburg  with  intention  to  cross  the  river  while  Jackson  holds  you  in  check 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 
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A  considerable  number  of  our  troops  have  arrived  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
can  be  sent  into  the  field. 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 


[Received  12.10  a.  m.] 

MCCLELLAX'S  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  5,  1862 — 11  a.  m. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  General  Cox  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  you  for  duty  on  the  Kanawha.  General  Cox's  gallant  services  in  the  battle 
•  >f  South  Mountain  and  at  the  Antietam,  during  which,  after  Reno's  fall,  he 
commanded  an  army  corps,  contributed  greatly  towards  our  success  in  those 
hard-fought  engagements.  He  has  been  recommended  by  General  Burnside, 
his  immediate  commander,  for  promotion.  Although  I  am  now  to  lose  the  ser 
vices  of  this  valuable  officer  with  this  army,  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice 
to  him  that  I  should  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  General  Burnside,  which  I 
do  most  cordially  and  earnestly,  and  request  that  the  promotion  be  made  at 
once. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gen  era  1-  in-  Gli  u'. 


[Received  11.10  a.  in.] 

McCLELLA.x's  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  5,  1862 — 11  a.  m. 

I  received  a  report  last  night  that  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Little  Caca- 
pon,  near  Cumberland,  was  destroyed  by  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  of  Stuart's 
cavalry  on  the  night  previous,  and  that  the  same  party  had  captured  a  company 
of  the  54th  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  Me- Reynolds,  with  two  regi 
ments  of  our  cavalry,  was  there,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  also  General 
Kelly,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  such  raids.  I  ordered  Colonel 
Averill,  last  night,  to  proceed  rapidly  from  Williamsport  with  four  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  a  horse  battery  to  that  section,  and  to  do  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
chastise  Stuart's  party.  He  will  act  vigorously,  and  I  confidently  anticipate 
some  good  news. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gencral-in-  Chief. 


[Received  1.25  p.  in.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  5,  1862 — 1  p.  m. 

The  12th  Illinois  cavalry,  Colonel  Voss ;  the  8th  New  York  cavalry,  Colonel 
Davis,  and  some  Maryland  cavalry  of  the  mounted  troops  that  escaped  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  are  now  serving  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  this  army, 
but  are  understood  to  be  claimed  by  General  Wool  as  forming  a  part  of  his  coin- 
Rep.  Com.  108 -33 
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mand.  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  decided  to  whose  command  these  troops 
belong — to  General  Wool  or  my  own.  I  have  supposed  they  were  under  my 
orders. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gen  era  I-  in-  Clt  ief. 


[Seut  3.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  6,  1S61C. 

The  cavalry  which  escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry  and  are  now  in  your  army 
will  remain  with  it.  Major  General  Cox's  old  division  will  march  to  Hancock 
and  take  cars  to  Clarksburg,  where  it  will  meet  and  report  to  General  Milroy. 

General  Cox  will  command  the  district  of  Western  Virginia,  but  will  co-ope 
rate  with  you  whenever  he  can  do  so. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  C/t  ief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  11.05  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  5,  1862 — 10.30^?.  m. 

It  is  probable  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  telegram  I  sent  you 
regarding  the  construction  of  permanent  wagon  bridges  across  the  Potomac  and 
the  Shenandoah,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  recom 
mending  them  for  our  present  operations  particularly,  but  with  reference  specially 
to  the  permanent  occupation  of  that  important  strategic  military  position.  I 
still  think  it  of  great  importance  that  these  bridges  should  be  constructed  without 
delay. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  1.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  6,  1862. 

I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  you  as  follows  :  The  President  directs  that  you 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army 
must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good. 

If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the 
latter  by  your  line  of  operations,  you  can  be  re-enforced  with  thirty  thousand 
men.  If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  can  be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior  line 
between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirous 
that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately  report  what 
line  you  adopt,  and  where  you  intend  to  cross  the  river ;  also  to  what  point  the 
re-enforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be 
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positive!}7  determined  on  before  orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repair 
ing  railroads. 

I  am  directed  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  general-in-chief  fully 
concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Cli  u\ 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  6  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Sharptburg,  October  6,  1862— 4.30  p.  m. 

Your  telegram  ordering  Cox's  division  to  Clarksburg  was  received  before  the 
one  directing  the  offensive  across  the  Potomac.  Is  it  still  intended  that  Cox 
should  march  at  once  ? 

It  is  important,  in  making  my  decision  regarding  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the 
army,  that  I  should  know,  first,  what  description  of  troops  I  am  to  be  re-enforced 
with  upon  the  Shenandoah  route,  and  also  upon  the  other  route  between  the 
enemy  and  Washington ;  whether  they  arc  to  be  old  or  new  troops,  or  what 
proportion  of  each.  If  possible,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  sent 
to  me,  if  it  can  be  got  here  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Second.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the  present  condition  of  the  Alexandria 
and  Leesburg  railroad  is  ;  also  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  ;  and  what  time  it 
would  require  to  put  them  in  working  order  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Winchester  railroad  is  not  materially  injured. 

G.  13.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief,    United  States  Army. 


[Received  7.45  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  6,  1862. 

Lieutenant  Comstock  has  received  an  order  relieving  him  from  duty  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  to  report  to  General  Wright.  Lieutenant  Comstock  has 
been  engaged  in  arranging  and  superintending  the  defences  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  his  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with  there,  at  this  time,  without  manifest 
detriment  to  the  service,  as  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  whole  ground. 
I  therefore  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  Lieutenant  McAllister, 
who  is  now  here,  be  directed  to  report  for  duty  to  General  Wright.  1  should 
regret  very  much  to  lose  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Comstock  at  Harper's 
Ferrv  at  this  time. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

General  HALLECK, 

General- in- Chief,  United  States  Army. 

[Received  7.50  p.  in.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  6 — 5.40  p.  m. 

Copy  of  General  Grant's  despatch  just  received.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  1  congratulate  you  on  the  results,  and  hope  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
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may  soon  again  offer  good  tidings  to  the  country.     When  you  despatch  to 
Grant  please  offer  niy  congratulations. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  October  7,  1862,  1  p.  m.] 

NEAR  SHARPSBURG,  1.30  a.  m. 

What  arrangements  are  in  progress  in  regard  to  supplying  the  army  with 
hospital  tents  ?  Are  there  any  on  hand  in  Washington  ?  If  so,  be  pleased  to 
let  me  know  the  number.  If  there  are  none,  how  long  would  it  take  to  have 
them  manufactured  and  delivered  here  in  considerable  amount,  say  three  or  four 
thousand. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
General  M.  C.  MEIGS. 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

^Washington  City,  October  7,  1862. 

Five  hundred  (500)  hospital  tents  were  sent  to  Frederick  about  the  20th 
September.  About  1,000  are  pitched  in  use  at  hospital  camps  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Each  regiment  as  raised  is  supplied  with  its  allowance  of  (3) 
three  hospital  tents.  Provision  is  made  to  keep  up  this  supply  with  a  reason 
able  surplus.  There  are  in  depot  at  Washington,  700 ;  in  Philadelphia,  250  ; 
in  New  York,  300.  Total  hospital  tents  in  depot,  1,250. 

Material  is  scarce  and  dear.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  procure  and  send 
to  Sharpsburg  three  or  four  thousand  hospital  tents.  It  would  cost  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 
Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  Headquarters  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 

>     QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  8,  1862. 

I  telegraphed  yesterday  that  there  are  in  depot  here,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  about  1,250  hospital  tents.  Do  you  want  them,  and  where,  and 
when  1  Is  there  not  danger  of  burdening  your  army  by  care  of  too  much  such 
property  if  sent  forward  at  this  time  ? 

The  railroads  are  now  embarrassed  to  supply  you,  and  here  supplies  wait  for 
the  return  of  cars  detained,  still  loaded,  near  your  position. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 
Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  near  Sharpsburg. 

[Received  1  p.  in.,  October  7.] 

NEAR  SHARPSBURG, 
Maryland,  11.30  a.  m.,  October  7. 

General  Burnside's  corps  marched  this  morning  for  Harper's  Ferry,  and  will 
encamp  in  Pleasant  Valley.  General  Cox's  division  remains  here  awaiting 
your  decision  upon  my  despatch  of  last  evening. 
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I  should  be  glad  to  get  the  information  asked  for  concerning  the  railroads  as 
soon  as  practicable.  I  am  taking  steps  to  put  this  army  in  marching  order  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAX, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK. 

[Sent  12.15  p.  m.] 

WAR  I)  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T , 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  7,  1862. 

Cox's  division  must  go  west  at  once.  Couch's  division  is  at  Yorktown  and 
Suffolk. 

The  Manassas  Gap  road  can  be  repaired  in  a  few  days.  The  Leesburg  road 
is  much  more  injured.  Your  army  can  reach  the  former  in  less  time  than  would 
be  required  to  repair  the  latter.  'The  troops  to  be  sent  you  will  be  partly  now 
and  partly  old — mostly  new. 

Our  scouts  report  the  enemy  in  force  at  Mount  Jackson,  Sperryville,  and  War- 
rcnton,  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  moving  to  Staunton. 

McAllister  can  be  sent  in  Comstock's  place,  but  must  go  at  once. 

The  governor  of  Ne\v  York  wishes  a  list  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates  to  fill  vacancies.  He  will  also  call  in  a  few  days  for  officers  to  take 
charge  of  drafted  men  to  fill  old  regiments.  Have  lists  made  of  those  who  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose. 

General  Seymour  has  leave. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Gencral-m- Chief. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

[Received  2.30  p.  in.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  October  7,  1862 — 1  p.  in. 

After  a  full  consultation  with  the  corps  commanders  in  my  vicinity,  I  have 
determined  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  for  immediate  operations  against 
the  enemy  now  near  Winchester. 

On  no  other  line  north  of  Washington  can  the  army  be  supplied,  nor  can  if 
on  any  other  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Were  we  to  cross  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  we  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
to  recross  into  Maryland,  and  thus  check  the  movements.  In  the  same  case  we 
would  voluntarily  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  strong  line  of  the  Shenandoah, 
no  point  of  which  could  be  reached  by  us  in  advance  of  him.  I  see  no  objective 
point  of  strategical  value  to  be  gained  or  sought  for  by  a  movement  between  the 
Shenandoah  and  Washington. 

I  wish  to  state,  distinctly,  that  I  do  not  regard  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley  as  important  for  ulterior  objects.  It  is  important  only  so  long  as  the 
enemy  remains  near  Winchester,  and  we  cannot  follow  that  line  far  beyond  that 
point,  simply  because  the  country  is  destitute  of  supplies,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  enable  us  to  advance  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty-five  miles  beyond  a  railroad  or  canal  terminus.  If  the  enemy  abandon 
Winchester  and  fall  back  upon  Staunton,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  pursue 
him  by  that  route,  and  we  must  then  take  a  new  line  of  operations  based  upon 
water  or  railway  communication.  The  only  possible  object  to  be  gained  by  an 
advance  from  this  vicinity  is  to  fight  the  enemy  near  Winchester.  If  they 
retreat,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  pursuing  them,  and  in  fact  cannot  do  so  to 
any  great  distance.  The  objects  1  propose  to  myself  are  to  fight  the  enemy  it' 
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tjiey  remain  near  Winchester,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  force  them  to  abandon  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  there  to  adopt  a  new  and  decisive  line  of  operations 
which  shall  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  rebellion. 

I  have  taken  all  possible  measures  to  insure  the  most  prompt  equipment  of  the 
troops,  but  from  all  that  I  can  learn  it  will  be  at  least  three  days  before  the 
first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps  are  in  condition  to  move  from  their  present  camps. 
They  need  shoes  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter- 
tents,  &c.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  not  an  hour  shall  be  lost  in  carrying  your 
instructions  into  effect. 

Please  send  the  re-enforcements  to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
new  regiments  be  sent  as  regiments  not  brigaded,  unless  already  done  so  with 
old  troops.  I  would  again  ask  for  Peck's  division,  and,  if  possible,  Heintzel- 
man's  corps.  If  the  enemy  give  fight  near  Winchester,  it  will  be  a  desperate 
affair,  requiring  all  our  resources.  I  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  sending 
forward  the  re-enforcements,  that  I  may  get  them  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding  Army  of  Potomac. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army. 


[Received  9.50  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  7 — 9.50  p.  m. 

General  Cox's  division  is  ordered  to  march  to-morrow  via  Hagerstown  to 
Hancock,  where  it  will  take  the  cars  via  Cumberland  to  Clarksburg,  Virginia. 
Softie  of  the  regiments  of  this  division  have  not  been  paid  for  eight  months. 
The  rolls  have  been  for  some  length  of  time  in  the  hands  of  Major  Johnson, 
their  paymaster,  and  I  understand  that  the  money  for  their  payment  has  been  to 
his  credit  for  more  than  a  month.  I  would  request  that  he  be  ordered  at  once 
to  Hagerstown  to  follow  the  division  from  there,  and  to  pay  it  as  soon  as  he  can 
overtake  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

PAYMASTER  GENERAL  United  States  Army. 


[Received  10.40  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  7,  1862—10^.  m. 

As  I  shall  probably  require  a  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  I  have  this  evening 
directed  General  Banks  to  have  Colonel  Tyler's  1st  Connecticut  artillery,  which 
regiment  is  drilled  in  that  aim,  organize  and  equip  the  regiment  as  soon  as  pos 
sible  for  service  in  the  field. 

I  trust  this  will  meet  your  approbation. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gcncral-in-  Chief. 
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[11.35  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  7,  1865. 
I  have  issued  the  following  order  on  your  proclamation : 

"HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

"  Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  October  7,  1862. 
"  General  Order  No.  163.] 

"  The  attention  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is 
called  to  General  Order  No.  139,  War  Department,  September  24,  1865,  pub 
lishing  to  the  army  the  President's  proclamation  of  September  22. 

"  A  proclamation  of  such  grave  moment  to  the  nation,  officially  communicated 
to  the  army,  affords  to  the  general  commanding  an  opportunity  of  defining  speci 
fically  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  the  relation  borne  by  all 
persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  towards  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  government. 

"  The  Constitution  confides  to  the  civil  authorities,  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive,  the  power  and  duty  of  making,  expounding,  and  executing  the  federal 
laws.  Armed  forces  are  raised  and  supported  simply  to  sustain  the  civil  au 
thorities,  and  are  to  be  held  in  strict  subordination  thereto  in  all  respects. 

"  This  fundamental  rule  of  our  political  system  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
our  republican  institutions,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  observed 
by  every  soldier.  The  principle  upon  which,  and  the  object  for  which,  armies 
shall  be  employed  in  suppressing  rebellion  must  be  determined  and  declared  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  the  Chief  Executive,  who  is  charged  with  the  admin 
istration  of  the  national  affairs,  is  the  proper  and  only  source  through  which  the 
needs  and  orders  of  the  government  can  be  made  known  to  the  armies  of  the 
nation. 

"  Discussions  by  officers  and  soldiers  concerning  public  measures  determined 
upon  and  declared  by  the  government,  when  carried  at  once  beyond  temperate 
and  respectful  expressions  of  opinion,  tend  greatly  to  impair  and  destroy  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  troops  by  substituting  the  spirit  of  political  faction 
for  that  firm,  steady,  and  earnest  support  of  the  authority  of  the  government 
which  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  American  soldier.  The  remedy  for  political 
errors,  if  any  are  committed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  tin.'  action  of  the  people  at 
the  polls. 

"  In  thus  calling  the  attention  of  this  army  to  the  true  relation  between  the 
soldier  and  the  government,  the  general  commanding  merely  adverts  to  an  evil 
against  which  it  has  been  thought  advisable,  during  our  whole  history,  to  guard 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  not  be  considered  by  any 
right-minded  person  as  casting  any  reflection  upon  that  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
which  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  upon  so  many  battle-fields. 

"  In  carrying  out  all  measures  of  public  policy  this  army  will,  of  course,  be 
guarded  by  the  same  rules  of  mercy  and  Christianity  that  have  ever  controlled 
the  conduct  towards  the  defenceless. 

"  13y  command  of  Major  General  McClellan. 

"JAMES  A.  HARDEE, 
"  Lieut.  Col.,  Aide-dc-Camp,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

GEC).  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
The  PRESIDENT  oj  the  United  States. 
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[Received  9.05  a.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  8 — 8.50  p.  m. 

I  move  headquarters  to  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  this  morning.  Burnside's 
corps  moved  there  yesterday.  Cox's  division  starts  this  morning  for  its  destina 
tion. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  4.50  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  8,  1862. 

General  Banks  has  been  absent  from  the  city  to-day.  I  hope  to  see  him  this 
evening  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  re-enforcements  to  be  sent  to  you. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Harper's  Ferry. 

[Received  10.15  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  NEAR  KNOXVILLE, 

October  8,  1862 — 7.40  p.  m. 

I  have  moved  my  headquarters  to  this  place  to-day.  I  am  pushing  every 
thing  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  ready  for  the  advance.  All  the  information 
I  can  get  indicated  that  the  enemy  not  only  hold  their  position  near  Winchester, 
but  that  they  are  receiving  re-enforcements — probably  conscripts  from  Richmond, 
by  way  of  Staunton. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

G  en  eral-  in-  Ch  ief. 

[Received  10. 15  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Knoxville,  Md.,  October  8,  1862 — 8.10^.  m. 

I  have  understood  that  Brigadier  General  Gorman  has  applied  direct  to  the 
War  Department  to  be  relieved  from  duty  with  this  army.  If  this  be  so,  I  re 
spectfully  request  that  the  application  may  be  acted  upon  at  once,  as  I  wish  to 
place  Brigadier  General  Sully  in  command  of  his  brigade. 

GEOKGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

[Sent  9. 10  p.  rn.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  10,  1862. 

A  rebel  raid  has  been  made  into  Pennsylvania  to-day  and  Chambersburg 
captured.  Not  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Virginia.  Use  any 
troops  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  against  them. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN,  Harper's  Ferry. 
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[10.55  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  10 — 10  p.  m. 

Every  disposition  lias  been  made  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
that  to-day  made  a  raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Received  12.30  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Knoxcille,  October  11 — 9  a.m. 

An  engine  has  been  sent  from  Hagerstown  towards  Chambersburg  this 
morning,  and  I  shall  probably  hear  from  them  in  a  short  time.  I  have  made 
such  disposition  of  troops  along  the  river  that  1  think  we  will  intercept  the 
rebels  in  their  return. 

All  of  my  available  cavalry  was  ordered  in  pursuit  last  night,  but  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  heard  from  it.  Cox's  division  is  loaded  in  cars  at  Hancock, 
with  cavalry  well  out  towards  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  and  if  the  rebels  attempt 
to  return  above  Hancock  the  division  will  be  certain  to  intercept  them.  If  they 
attempt  to  cross  below  Hancock,  I  have  infantry  at  or  near  all  the  different 
fords.  I  have  six  regiments  of  cavalry  now  up  the  river  between  Hancock  and 
Cumberland.  All  of  these  troops  have  been  ordered  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  return  of  the  rebels. 

The  force  which  crossed  the  river,  I  learn  from  several  different  sources,  con 
sists  of  four  (4)  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  four  (4)  guns,  about  2,500  men.  I 
have  given  every  order  necessary  to  insure  the  capture  or  destruction  of  those 
forces,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  not  soon 
forget. 

The  great  difficulty  we  labor  under  is  the  want  of  cavalry,  as  many  of  our 
horses  are  overworked  and  unserviceable. 

We  have  been  making  every  effort  to  get  supplies  of  clothing  for  the  army, 
and  Colonel  Ingalls  has  received  advices  that  it  has  been  forwarded  by  railroad : 
but,  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  roads  or  from  some  other  causes,  it  comes 
in  very  slowly,  and  it  will  take  a  much  longer  time  than  was  anticipated  to  get 
articles  that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  army,  unless  the  railroad  mana 
gers  forward  supplies  more  rapidly.' 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  II.  W.  HALLKCK, 

Gen  era  I- in-  Ch  ief. 

[Received  4  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  11,  1862— 3j/>.  m. 

I  am  compelled  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  deficiency  of  shoes 
and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing  that  still  exists  in  some  of  the 
corps  of  this  army.  Upon  the  assurance  of  the  chief  ([uartermaster,  who  based 
his  calculation  upon  information  received  from  Washington,  that  clothing 
would  be  forwarded  at  certain  times,  corps  commanders  sent  their  wagons  to 
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Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Ferry  for  it.  It  did  not  arrive  as  promised,  and  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Unless  gome  measures  are  taken  to  insure  the  prompt  for 
warding  of  these  supplies,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  delay  in 
getting  the  army  ready  to  move,  as  the  men  cannot  march  without  shoes. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  at  these  headquarters  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General  in-  Chief }  United  States  Army. 

[2. 25  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  12 — 12.45  p.  m. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  energetic  means  be  taken  to  supply  the 
cavalry  of  this  army  with  remount  horses.  The  present  rate  of  supply  is  150 
per  week  for  the  entire  army  here  and  in  front  of  Washington.  From  this 
number  the  artillery  draw  for  their  batteries. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gcncral-in-  Chief. 


[6  p.  in  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC,  October  12. 

The  rebel  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  which  left  Chambersburg  yesterday  morn 
ing  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg,  reached  the  Potomac  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy  at  about  nine  a.  m.  to-day,  having  marched  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.  General  Stoneman,  who  was  at  Poolesville,  near  where 
the  rebels  passed,  was  ordered  by  telegraph,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  yesterday,  to 
keep  his  cavalry  well  on  all  the  different  approaches  from  the  direction  of  Fred 
erick,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  mass  his  forces  to  resist  their  crossing  into  Vir 
ginia. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  despatch  of  General  Pleasonton,  just  received  and 
herewith  transmitted,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  complied  with  this  order.  He 
will  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  It  would  seem  that  Pleas- 
onton's  forces,  although  within  but  a  short  distance  of  Poolesville,  received  but  little 
assistance  from  Stoneman. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gcncral-in-  Chief. 

"HEADQUARTERS  CAVALRY  DIVISION, 

"  Camp  near  mouth  of  Monocacy,  October  12 — 1.30  p.  m. 

"  This  morning,  after  my  despatch  of  1.30,  my  advance  guard  met  Stuart's, 
disguised  in  our  uniform,  and,  before  they  were  recognized,  a  fire  was  opened, 
and  very  soon  after  that  guns  began  to  play  upon  us.  In  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  battery  horses,  they  having  marched  seventy-eight  miles  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  they  could  not  move  the  pieces,  and  I  had  only  two 
pieces  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

"  This  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  I  succeeded  in  bringing  up  my 
six  guns,  and  soon  silenced  their  battery.  They  retreated  hastily,  and  covered 
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the  ford,  three  miles  below,  with  their  guns  on  this  side,  .and  some  guns  that 
were  placed  in  position  for  them  on  the  other.  I  sent  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  some  infantry  down  the  towpath  to  intercept  their  crossing,  and  used  every 
exertion  to  get  my  guard  to  follow  them,  but  the  horses  could  not  pull  up  the 
hill,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  men.  This  took  time  enough  for  the  rebels  to 
escape.  There  was  no  artillery  at  this  point,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
infantry  companies,  I  had  no  assistance.  I  had  Stuart  in  check  for  two  hours, 
but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  it  was  necessary  to  have  timely  assistance 
to  capture  his  party.  My  men  have  behaved  admirably. 

"A.  PLEASONTON,  Brigadier  General. 
"  General  B.  B.  MARCV, 

"Chief  of  Staff." 

P.  S. — Six  regiments  of  my  cavalry  have  been  sent  to  Cumberland  to  prevent 
the  rebel  depredations  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  left  us  very 
deficient  in  cavalry  here.  As  soon  as  Stuart's  approach  was  known,  however, 
one  of  these  regiments  was  ordered  back,  but  has  not  yet  arrived. 

G.  B.  Me  CLELLAN. 


[1.15  p.  in.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC. 

The  recent  raid  of  Stuart,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  I  could  take 
with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  went  entirely  around  this  army,  has  shown,  most 
conclusively,  how  greatly  the  service  suffers  from  our  deficiency  in  the  cavalry 
arm.  The  great  extent  of  the  river  line  from  Washington  to  Cumberland,  the 
major  portion  of  which,  at  the  present  stage  of  water,  is  fordnble  at  almost  every 
point,  renders  it  necessary  to  scatter  our  cavalry  for  a  very  great  distance,  in 
order  to  watch  the  numerous  crossings.  At  the  time  Stuart  crossed  it  so  hap 
pened  that  the  greater  part  of  our  cavalry  was  absent  near  Cumberland,  in 
pursuit  of  another  rebel  cavalry  force  which  had  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Little  Cacapoii  and  other  points  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  destroying  railroad 
bridges,  &c.  I  had  pickets  at  McCoy's  Ferry,  where  Stuart  crossed,  but  they 
were  captured  by  his  men,  and  in  consequence  of  this  I  did  not  learn  of  the 
crossing  for  several  hours  afterwards.  All  the  cavalry  that  could  be  collected 
to  pursue  Stuart  only  amounted  to  less  than  one  thousand  men.  With  these 
Pleasonton  marched  seventy-eight  (78)  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  horse 
battery,  but  only  came  up  with  Stuart  at  the  Potomac,  after  he  had  marched 
over  ninety  miles  during  the  same  time,  with  change  of  horses. 

The  track  of  the  rebels  was  entirely  outside  of  our  infantry  until  he  came 
near  General  Stoneman,  at  Poolesville,  who  has  not,  as  yet,  explained  why  he 
did  not  mass  his  troops  and  engage  him  as  he  was  oidered. 

The  rapid  movement  of  the  rebel  cavalry  precluded  the  possibility  of  marching 
out  infantry  from  any  point  of  our  lines  with  a  probability  of  intercepting  them. 
Cavalry  is  the  only  description  of  force  that  can  prevent  these  raids.  Our  cav 
alry  has  been  constantly  occupied  in  scouting  and  reconnoissances,  and  this  severe 
labor  has  Avorked  down  the  horses  and  rendered  many  of  them  unserviceable,  so 
that  at  this  time  no  more  than  one-half  of  our  cavalry  are  fit  for  active  service 
in  the  field. 

The  enemy  is  well  provided  with  cavalry,  while  our  cavalry  force,  even  with 
every  man  well  mounted,  would  be  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  ser 
vice  and  to  the  large  infantry  force  with  the  army.  I  therefore  again  most 
strenuously  urge  upon  the  department  the  imperative  necessity  of  at  once  sup 
plying  this  army,  including  the  command  of  General  Banks,  with  a  sufficient 
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number  of  horses  to  remount  every  dismounted  cavalry  soldier  within  the  short 
est  possible  time. 

If  this  is  not  done  we  shall  be  constantly  exposed  to  rebel  cavalry  raids. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  10.07  a.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  13,  1862. 

Your  telegram  in  regard  to  supplies  has  been  referred  to  the  quartermaster 
general,  and  he  replies  that  everything  asked  for  had  been  sent  or  ordered. 

The  movement  of  your  re-enforcements  by  railroad  has  probably  delayed  the 
transportation  of  some  portion  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to  supply  the  waste  of 
horses. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  October  14,  1862. 

Your  telegram  of  7  p.  m.  yesterday  is  just  received.  As  I  have  already  in 
formed  you,  the  government  has  been  and  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  in 
crease  the  cavalry  force.  Remounts  are  sent  to  you  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
procured.  The  President  has  read  your  telegram,  and  directs  me  to  suggest 
that  if  the  enemy  had  more  occupation  south  of  the  river  his  cavalry  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  make  raids  north  of  it. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gcneral-in-  ChicJ. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  October  13,  1862. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called  your 
overcautiousness.  Are  you  not  overcautious  when  you  assume  that  you  can- 
riot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing  ?  Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at 
least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  1 

As  I  understand,  you  telegraph  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  subsist 
your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point 
be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his  army  at  Win 
chester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  you 
would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He  now  wagons  from  Cul- 
peper  Court-House,  which  is  just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided 
with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  but  it  wastes  all 
the  remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you ;  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of 
time,  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again  :  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is  "  to  operate  upon 
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the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing  your  own." 
You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in  youvfaror. 
Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would  break  your  com 
munication  with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  1  You  dread  his 
going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he  does  so,  in  full  force,  he  gives  up  his  com 
munications  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and 
ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left 
behind  all  the  easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the  enemy  is 
by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach  there  before 
him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal  on  a  march  ?  His  route 
is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.  The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours 
as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below  in 
stead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was  that  this  would 
at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize  if  he  would 
permit.  If  he  should  move  northward  I  would  follow  him  closely,  holding  his 
communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our  seizing  his  communications,  and 
move  towards  Richmond,  1  would  press  closely  to  him,  fight  him,  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  should  present,  and,  at  least,  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track.  I  say  "try;"  if  we  never  try  we  shall  never  succeed.  If  he 
make  a  stand  at  Winchester,  moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him 
there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of  com 
ing  to  us,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  This 
proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  mo 
ment.  In  coining  to  us  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him 
somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us  than  far  away. 
If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is  we  never  can,  he  again  being 
within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility 
of  supplying  from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable — as  it  were,  by 
the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim — and 
this  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the 
Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie,  Hay- 
market,  and  Fredericksburg  ;  and  you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads,  and,  finally, 
the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washington.  The 
same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through  the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about 
the  following  distances  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit  :  Vestal's,  five  miles;  Greg 
ory's,  thirteen  ;  Snicker's,  eighteen  ;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight ;  Manassas,  thirty- 
eight;  Chester,  forty-five;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should  think  it  prefer 
able  to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces  together 
for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you  should  wish. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically  between  the  enemy,  and 
both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number 
of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length,  running  for  Richmond  ahead  of  him 
enables  him  to  move  this  way ;  if  he  does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  rear.  But 
I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  is  reached.  It  is  all  easy 
if  our  troops  inarch  as  well  as  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot 
do  it.  This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  Genera]  McCLELLAN. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  14,  1862. 

Scouts  report  that  the  enemy  is  concentrating  a  large  cavalry  force  near  Lees- 
burg,  preparatory  for  another  raid  either  into  Maryland  or  Washington.  Their 
force  is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
breaking  up  this  expedition  or  in  defeating  its  object. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General -in-  Chief. 
Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MCC/LELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 


[10.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  14,  1862—7^.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  received.  The  only  force  that  could  operate  to  the 
least  advantage  against  such  a  force  as  has  been  reported  near  Leesburg  is  cav 
alry.  At  the  present  time  I  have  but  one  regiment  available,  in  addition  to  the 
one  with  General  Stoneman,  and  that  one  is  needed  in  front  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  I  have  but  two  weak  squadrons ;  and,  moreover,  if  I  had  a  regiment  or 
two  more  they  would  only  be  exposed  to  capture  if  they  were  sent  across  the 
river  in  the  face  of  such  a  force  as  was  reported  to  be  there. 

Stoneman  has  been  instructed  to  watch  all  the  fords  as  high  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Monocacy.  I  would  suggest  that  a  sufficient  guard  of  infantry  and  artil 
lery  be  sent  from  Washington  to  hold  the  fords  from  Great  Falls  to  the  Seneca 
creek.  This  will  enable  Stoneman  to  concentrate  his  force  more  upon  his  line. 

With  my  small  cavalry  force  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  watch  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  properly,  or  even  make  the  reconnoissances  that  are  necessary  for  our 
movements.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  weaken  my  line  very  much  by 
extending  the  infantry  to  guard  the  innumerable  fords.  This  will  continue  until 
the  river  rises,  and  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  rebel  cavalry 
raids.  My  cavalry  force,  as  I  urged  this  morning,  should  be  largely  and  imme 
diately  increased  under  any  hypothesis,  whether  to  guard  the  river  or  advance 
on  the  enemy,  or  both. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

Gcneral-in-  Chief. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington  City,  D.  C.,  October  13,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Complaint  is  made  by  General  McClellan  of  the  inadequate  sup 
ply  of  cavalry  horses  for  his  command.  Your  authority  has  been  for  a  long 
time  unrestricted  in  that  regard,  and  you  are  expected  to  spare  no  effort  to  pro 
cure  an  adequate  supply.  You  will  please  report  what  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  are  now  making,  by  your  department  for  that  purpose,  and  whether  any, 
and  what,  authority,  aid,  or  instructions  can  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  accomplish  the  object. 

Yours,  truly,  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Quartermaster  General  MEIGS. 
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QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  14,  1862. 

Sill:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  stating  that  complaint  is  made  by  General  McClellan  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  cavalry  horses  for  his  command,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  quar 
termaster  general  has  been  for  a  long  time  unrestricted  in  that  regard,  and  that 
he  is  expected  to  spare  no  effort  to  procure  an  adequate  supply.  You  also  call 
for  a  report  as  to  what  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  now  making,  by  the 
quartermaster's  department  for  that  purpose,  and  whether  any,  and  what,  au 
thority,  aid,  or  instructions  can  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accomplish 
the  object. 

I  have  also  seen  a  despatch  from  General  McClellan  to  General  Halleck  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  states  that  the  measures  taken  are  not  sufficient,  and 
that  the  supply  to  the  army  under  his  command,  including  that  in  front  of 
Washington,  has  averaged  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  per  week,  from 
which  the  artillery  also  is  supplied. 

General  McClellan  has  faHen  into  misapprehension  on  this  subject.  I  find 
by  reports  in  this  office  that  there  were  issued  from  this  depot  to  the  army  under 
General  McClellan,  including  that  in  front  of  Washington — 

From  1st  to  30th  September 4,  493  horses. 

From  1st  to  llth  October 3,  261 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ingalls,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of 
Potomac,  under  a  special  authority  from  this  office,  to  meet 
an  exigency,  purchased  in  Harrisburg  and  received  for  issue  1,  000  " 

8,754 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  sent  towards  Centreville,  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  on  an  order  from  General  Pope,  and 
not  included  in  the  above 1,  500  " 


10,254 

Thus  the  issues  for  the  past  six  weeks  to  the  army  under  General  McClellan 
have  been  at  the  weekly  average  of  1,459  horses;  and  if  the  1,500  horses  sent  to 
General  Pope,  just  as  the  command  was  assumed  by  General  McClellan,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  weekly  average  has  been  1,709. 

A  very  large  number  of  mules  have  also  been  issued  to  this-  army  for  trans 
portation  purposes.  These  mules  have  been  used  in  making  up  new  wagon 
trains,  and  in  replacing  horses  withdrawn  from  the  wagon  trains  for  use  of  the 
artillery  or  cavalry. 

I  do  not  understand  how  General  McClellan  has  fallen  into  such  an  error  as 
to  the  number  of  horses  issued. 

The  efforts  made  by  this  department  to  supply  horses  can  be  understood  from 
the  above  statement.  Advertisements  issued  at  this  depot  have  provided 
a  large  number.  One  thousand  were  purchased  at  Harrisburg  without  adver 
tisement  about  the  time  General  McClellan  marched  from  this  city. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  quartermaster  at  Indianapolis  to  contract  for  a  sup 
ply  in  that  market,  to  be  forwarded  to  this  department,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
a  week  have  been  received  from  that  city.  This  supply  continues,  and  will 
continue  until  the  demand  ceases,  unless  the  credit  of  the  department  fails. 

The  issues  of  the  9th,  10th,  llth,  and  12th  of  October  amounted  to  1,578 
horses  and  711  mules.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  horses  were  received  here 
yesterday,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  on  hand  this  morning  for  issue. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  by  this  department  to  supply  all  the  horses  necessary 
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to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  number  issued  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
since  the  battles  of  the  latter  part  of  August  exceeds  any  estimate  presented  to 
this  department  from  the  staff  of  that  army.  The  waste  and  destruction  have 
no  doubt  exceeded  all  estimates. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  directed  to  the  causes  of  this  destruction. 

No  doubt  a  number  of  horses  have  been  killed  in  action,  and  some  have  been 
captured  by  the  rebels  ;  but  in  a  campaign  of  no  great  duration  in  a  country  not 
a  desert,  with  two  railroads  leading  directly  to  the  field  of  operations,  the  num 
ber  of  horses  disabled  and  broken  down  is  alarming. 

There  are  to-day  in  this  depot  2,671  unserviceable  horses,  broken  down 
by  hard  usage,  by  insufficient  food  and  care.  The  number  of  such  in  depot 
here  has  been  sometimes,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  as  high  as  3,300.  Many 
of  these  horses  die,  some  are  shot,  some  sold  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  keeping; 
but  many  of  these,  after  a  week  or  two  of  rest  and  good  feed,  recover  condition, 
and  are  issued  again  to  the  army. 

The  cost  of  the  horses  issued  within  the  last  six  weeks  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  is  probably  not  less  than  $1,200,000.  T^he  department  has  purchased 
these  horses  on  credit.  It  has  to-day,  lying  in  the  treasury,  requisitions  unfilled 
which  were  required  in  July  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service,  and  the  total 
amount  of  its  requisitions  which  have  passed  the  War  Department,  and  which 
still  lie  in  the  treasivry  unfilled,  is  $11,334,324  84. 

The  destruction  of  horses  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  military  resources  of  the 
country,  both  in  horses  and  money. 

I  have  no  reports  showing  the  destruction  in  battle,  or  the  losses  by  captures 
of  horses  and  other  supplies  of  the  quartermaster's  department  during  the  cam 
paign  ;  but  the  large  number  of  broken  down  horses  turned  in  to  this  depot,  and 
requiring  to  be  replaced,  indicates  a  fault  in  the  management  of  horses  in  the 
army. 

This  is  a  question  of  discipline  which  this  department  cannot  control.  The 
horses  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  once  issued,  pass  entirely  under  control  of  the 
military  commanders.  In  the  wagon  trains  the  enforcement  of  proper  care  of 
the  horses  and  mules  also  depends  upon  the  state  of  discipline  among  the  troops. 
The  efforts  of  a  quartermaster  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  abuse,  suffer 
ing,  overwork,  or  neglect.  Every  commander,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  rank,  from  the  commander  of  an  army  to  the  chief  of  the  smallest  detachment 
to  which  a  wagon  is  attached,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  stock. 
Upon  the  efficiency  of  animals  depends  the  precision,  rapidity,  and  success  of 
his  marches,  and  thence  of  all  his  military  operations. 

Discipline  can  be  enforced  only  through  the  military  commander.  The  gal 
loping  of  orderlies  and  cavalry  without  necessity  wears  out  the  horses  more  than 
their  proper  service  in  campaign.  Orders  have  been  repeatedly  issued  to  pre 
vent  this  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  but  they  are  not  enforced. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  no  further  instructions  or  authority 
occur  to  me  as  necessary  to  be  given  to  this  department  by  you  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  supplying  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with  horses.  If  its  commander 
can  inform  you  of  the  precise  number  needed  by  any  particular  date,  this  de 
partment  will  procure  them  if  possible. 

A  more  prompt  filling  by  the  treasury  of  the  requisitions  and  estimates  of 
this  department  for  money  to  pay  for  these  purchases  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
price  raising,  and  will  procure  the  credit  of  the  department.  And  if  it  be  possi 
ble  for  you,  by  calling  attention  of  commanders  to  the  great  destruction  of  horses 
in  the  army,  to  induce  better  care  of  them,  it  will  go  far  to  reduce  the  number 
which  the  quartermaster's  department  is  called  on  to  supply,  and  thus  to  reduce 
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the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  for  carrying  it  on. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Quartermaster  General. 
Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  14,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  I  find  that  in  the  month  of  September  there  were  issued  from  this 
department  to  the  army  defending  Washington,  under  command  of  Major 
General  McClellan,  4,493  horses  ;  from  October  1  to  October  11,  3,261  horses — 
total  from  this  department,  7,754  horses.  Colonel  Ingalls,  by  special  authority 
from  this  department,  purchased  in  Harrisburg  1,000  horses,  which  were  taken 
direct  to  the  army  near  Frederick  and  Sharpsburg,  so  that  for  six  weeks  the 
issue  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1,459  per  week. 

There  remained  on  hand  on  the  llth  497  serviceable  horses,  which,  with 
what  have  been  daily  received  since,  have  been  issued  before  this  time. 

During  the  first  clays  of  September  1,500  horses,  not  included  in  the  above, 
were  sent  out  towards  Centreville  to  the  army  of  General  Pope.  Forty-two  of 
these  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  exchanged  for  unserviceable  stock  not  in 
cluded  in  the  above  statement. 

There  have  been  issued,  therefore,  to  the  army  about  the  Potomac,  since  the 
battles  in  front  of  Washington,  to  replace  losses,  9,254  horses.  For  transporta 
tion  a  very  large  number  of  mules  have  been  supplied  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Is  there  an  instance  on  record  of  such  a  drain  and  destruction  of  horses  in  a 
country  not  a  desert  ? 

I  was  informed  by  Colonel  Ingalls,  whose  report,  though  called  for,  has  not 
yet  been  received,  that  the  number  of  animals  with  the  army  on  the  Upper 
Potomac  was  over  31,  000. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Commander -in-  Chief. 


[Sent  10.30  a.  m.  ] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  15,  1862. 

There  are  additional  indications  that  the  enemy  is  preparing  for  another  raid, 
or  a  more  general  movement.  The  impression  is  that  he  will  attempt  to  cross 
the  Potomac  below  Point  of  Rocks,  in  order  to  cut  off  your  communications 
and  supplies,  or  to  make  a  dash  into  Washington,  The  inactivity  of  our  army 
encourages  these  depredations. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


Rep.  Com.  10J 
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[9>  m.] 

McCLELLAN'S  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  15,  1862 — 8  p.  m. 

Your  telegram  of  10.30  a.  m.  is  received.  I  am  guarding  the  river  from 
Harper's  Ferry  down  to  General  Stoneman's  position  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
rebel  force  can  pass  without  its  being  known  at  once.  I  have  given  Stoneman 
orders  to  keep  close  watch  upon  his  part  of  the  line.  I  am  using  every  possi 
ble  exertion  to  get  this  army  ready  to  move.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  part 
of  our  supplies  and  clothing  arrived  at  Hagerstowu.  It  is  being  issued  to  the 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

GEO.  B.  CLELLAN. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

[9.30  a.  m.] 

NEAR  HARPER'S  FERRY, 

October  16,  1862 — 8.30  a.  m. 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  just  received  from  Colonel  Perkins. 

I  sent,  at  daylight  this  morning,  heavy  reconnoissances  to  Charlestown,  Lees- 
town,  &c.,  as  I  hear  sharp  artillery  firing  in  that  direction.  I  go  to  the  front  to 
see  what  the  truth  is.  This  may  delay  my  reply  to  your  letter,  which  shall  be 
sent,  however,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Have  not  yet  received  the  shoes,  &c.  necessary  for  the  men,  nor  have  I  any 
reply  from  General  Halleck  in  regard  to  my  suggestions  as  to  sending  troops 
from  Washington  to  guard  lower  Potomac  from  Seneca  creek,  and  thus  make 
Stoneman  more  available.  » 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  U.  S.  A. 

His  Excellency  The  PRESIDENT. 


[12  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  16,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 

I  have  been  informed  that  General  Gorman  is  desirous  of  being  relieved  from 
duty  with  this  army,  and  being  ordered  on  duty  in  the  west.  General  Howard, 
now  commanding  the  division  to  which  General  Gorman  is  attached,  is  sick,  and 
will  not,  probably,  be  able  to  do  duty  for  some  time,  General  Gorman  is  the 
next  officer  in  rank,  but  I  do  not  consider  him  in  every  respect  suited  to  such  a 
command.  Jf  you  can  order  him  to  some  command  in  the  west  I  shall  be  glad. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[1.30  p.  m.] 

McCLELLAN'S  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  16 — 1  p.  m. 

I  respectfully  request  authority  to  delegate  to  Major  General  Banks,  com 
manding  the  defences  of  Washington,  the  powers  of  a  commander  of  a  depart- 
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ment,  or  detached  corps,  so  far  as  regards  courts-martial,  resignations  of  volunteer 
officers,  boards  to  examine  volunteer  officers,  and  discharge  of  soldiers. 

This  arrangement  would  facilitate  action  in   cases    embraced   under  these 
heads. 

GEO.  B  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[2.15  p.  m.] 

COUCH'S  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  16,  1862—1.30^.  m. 

Our  reconnoissance  has  passed  Charlestown  after  considerable  opposition. 
A  party  has  been  to  Kearneysville  and  communicated  with  the  party  from 
Shephardstown.     I  hear  no  firing  at  present. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 


[2.20  p.  m.] 

McCLELLAN'S  HEADQUARTERS, 

October  17, 1SG2— 1  p.  m. 

The  two  reconnoissances  sent  out  yesterday  have  not  returned.  Hancock  went 
with  his  infantry  to  Charlestown,  and  Humphries,  from  Sharpsburg,  went  about 
three  miles  beyond  Kearneysville,  both  sending  their  cavalry  in  advance  of 
these  positions.  Humphries,  at  9.15  this  morning,  reports  a  very  large  force  of 
the  enemy  in  his  front  and  on  his  right  flank.  Hancock  also  reports  a  consid 
erable  force  in  his  front  and  on  his  left.  From  all  I  can  learn  I  believe  the 
main  rebel  army  still  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester. 

I  will  report  the  result  of  our  cavalry  reconnoissances  of  to-day  as  soon  as  I 
get  advices. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Major  General  HALLECK. 


HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Camp  in  Pleasant  Valley,  October  17,  1862. 

SIR  :  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  reached  me  yesterday  morning  by  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Perkins. 

I  had  sent  out  strong  reconnoissances  early  in  the  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Charlestown,  Leetown,  &c.,  and  as  sharp  artillery  firing  was  heard  I  felt  it  in 
cumbent  to  go  to  the  front.  I  did  not  leave  Charlestown  until  dark,  so  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  give  to  your  excellency's  letter  that  full  and  respectful  con 
sideration  which  it  merits  at  my  hands. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Colonel  Perkins  beyond  this  morning's  train.  I, 
therefore,  think  it  best  to  send  him  back  with  this  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan 
of  operations.  I  hope  to  have,  to-day,  reliable  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  whom  I  still  believe  to  be  between  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester.  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  give  to  your  views  the  fullest  and  most  unprejudiced 
consideration,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  advance  the  moment  my  men  are 
shod,  and  my  cavalry  are  sufficiently  renovated  to  be  available. 

Your  excellency  may  be  assured  I  will  not  adopt  a  course  which  differs  at  all 
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from  your  views  without  first  fully  explaining  my  reasons,  and  giving  you  time 
to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
His  Excellency  The  PRESIDENT. 

[9. 15  p.  m.] 

OCTOBER  17,  1862. 

General  Porter  leaves  for  Washington  to-morrow.  Generals  Butterfield  and 
Griffin  are  also  absent,  attending  a  court  of  inquiry  in  Washington.  Their  corps 
will  suffer  from  the  absence  of  so  many  general  officers.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
glad  to  have  their  evidence  taken  as  soon  as  practicable,  that  they  may  return. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  18,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  to  you  of 
the  same  date  from  the  quartermaster  general,  has  been  received. 

In  this  letter  you  say  you  are  informed  by  the  quartermaster  general  that 
every  requisition  from  me  for  shoes  and  clothing  has  been  filled,  and  the  articles 
forwarded  as  directed.  General  Meigs  may  have  ordered  these  articles  to  be 
forwarded,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  our  depots ;  and  unless  greater  effort 
to  insure  prompt  transmission  is  made  by  the  department  of  which  General 
Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so 
far  as  this  army  is  concerned. 

I  am  officially  informed  by  one  corps  commander  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
five  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  amount  he  called  for,  and  other  commanders 
are  continually  making  similar  complaints. 

The  soldiers  of  this  army  have  for  some  time  past  been  suffering  for  clothing, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  it,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
action  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster's  department. 

General  Meigs  states  further,  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has,  since  the 
battles  in  front  of  Washington,  received  9,254  horses  t.o  replace  losses,  and  in 
this  connexion  inquires  most  strenously  if  there  is  an  instance  of  record  of  such 
drain  and  destruction  of  horses. 

When  I  marched  this  army  from  Washington,  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
it  was  greatly  deficient  in  cavalry  horses,  the  hard  service  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  in  front  of  Washington  having  rendered  about  one-half  of  them 
unserviceable. 

Nearly  all  the  horses  that  this  army  has  received  since  then  have  been  to 
replace  those  that  were  broken  down  at  that  time ;  but  there  have  not  been  any 
thing  like  the  number  named  by  the  quartermaster  general. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  at  my  order  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Myers, 
assistant  chief  quartermaster,  gives  the  actual  number  of  horses  received  by  this 
army  since  September  8,  1*862 : 

By  Captain  J.  C.  Crane,  assistant  quartermaster,  Frederick — horses  from 

Frederick : 732 

By  Captain  Meeks,  assistant  quartermaster,  Hagerstown — horses  from 

Hagerstown 134 

By  Captain  Pitkin,  assistant  quartermaster,  Harper's  Ferry — horses  from 

Washington 201 
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By  Captain  Bliss,  assistant  quartermaster,  Harper's  Ferry — horses  from 

Washington 498 

By  Captain  J.  B.  Howard,  assistant  quartermaster,  headquarters — horses 

from  Washington 399 

Total  received 1,  964 


Number  stated  by  quartermaster  general 9,  254 

Difference 7,  290 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  horses  received 
by  this  army  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign  is  only  1,964, 
7,290  less  than  the  number  given  by  the  quartermaster  general. 

Of  those  delivered,  very  many  were  totally  unfitted  for  the  service,  and  should 
never  have  been  received.  General  Pleasanton,  commanding  a  cavalry  division, 
says,  in  a  report  made  yesterday:  "The  horses  now  purchased  for  cavalry  ser 
vice  are  much  inferior  to  those  first  obtained,  and  are  not  suitable  for  the  hard 
service  of  cavalry  horses. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[11  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  8 — 10  a.  in. 

The  reconnoissance  from  Shepherdstown,  under  General  Humphries,  returned 
safely  to  camp  opposite  that  place  last  night.  They  were  followed  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry  all  the  way  back  to  Shepher*dstown,  skirmishing  constantly.  Before  re- 
crossing  the  river,  the  first  Massachusetts  cavalry  charged  the  rebel  cavalry  and 
drove  them  from  the  town.  The  force  met  by  General  Humphries  was  composed 
of  all  arms.  General  Hancock  had  returned  to  Halltown  with  his  command  at 
dark  last  evening  and  intended  remaining  there  over  night.  I  have  instructed 
him  to  hold  that  position,  if  it  can  be  safely  done,  with  a  brigade  of  his  command. 
Information  from  prisoners  shows  the  entire  rebel  army  is  still  in  position  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Winchester  and  that  vicinity. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[1.5  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  18 — 1  p.  m. 

General  Porter  left  for  Washington  this  morning,  and  General  Morrell  has 
been  ordered  to  go  at  once.  This  leaves  the  army  corps  with  only  three  (3) 
general  officers.  The  officers  mentioned  in  my  despatch  of  last  night  should  be 
sent  back  immediately.  I  have  learned  to-day  that  a  force  of  from  four  to  six 
thousand  rebel  troops  have  gone  to  Hedgeville,  and  it  is  reported  their  purpose 
is  to  destroy  the  tunnel  at  Paw-Paw,  and  probably  do  other  damage  to  the  rail 
road.  I  have  ordered  a  division  of  Franklin's  corps  to  march  at  once  up  the 
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river,  and  all  of  Kelly's  disposable  troops  to  come  down  by  rail,  and  endeavor 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  these  rebels. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Keceived  5.10  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  19 — 1.10  p.  m. 

The  officers  named  in  your  despatch  of  12.35  have  been  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Washington.  The  court  will  now  have  before 
them  the  commanders  of  the  5th  corps,  of  one  of  its  divisions,  and  of  all  the 
brigades  of  that  division. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Colonel  J.  C.  KELTON, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  composing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on 
the  20th  day  of  October,  1862. 


- 

Aggregate  present 
for  duty. 

Aggregate  on  spe 
cial  duty,  sick, 
and  in  arrest. 

1 

1 
« 

1 

Total  aggregate  of 
present  and  ab 
sent. 

Major  General  McCIellan  and  staff,  8tc.,  8tc  

1,655 

17,810 

327 
3,554 

921 

13,994 

2,903 

35,  358 

18,042 

3,955 

8,707 

30,704 

General  Franklin,  6th  corps  

27,794 

4,292 

11,319 

43,  4«5 

6  7°4 

897 

3,290 

10,911 

Colonel  Allen,  Frederick  city  

1,086 

455 

778 

2,319 

392 

54 

74 

457 

General  Burnside,  defences  of  Harper's  Ferry,  including  the  2d,  9th, 

60,003 

12,883 

33,055 

105,941 

73,593 

15,881 

19,  137 

108,611 

207,036 

42,298 

91,275 

304,609 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  27,  1863. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  20th  day  of  October,  1862,  signed  by  Major  General 
McCIellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on  file  in 
this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Washington,   October  20,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Captain  J.  C.  Duane's  letter  of  the  17th,  with  your  indorsement 
of  the  18th,  was  picked  up  in  the  street  near  the  railroad  depot,  in  this  city,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th. 
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I  concur  with  you  in  opinion,  that  Maryland  and  Loudon  Heights  should  be 
fortified  and  occupied;  but  I  think  that  field  fortifications  and  redoubts  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  constructing  per 
manent  works,  stone  redoubts,  &c.  Harper's  Ferry  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
proper  base  of  military  operations,  and  it  would  be  an  error  to  expend  time  and 
money  there  for  such  an  object. 

Substantially,  these  views  have  been  indorsed  on  your  communication  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  approves  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gcneral-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAW, 

Commanding.  &c. 


[Received  11.30  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  21—11.25  a.  m. 

Rumors  received  late  last  night  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  had  letf  the  vicinity  of  Winchester  for  Snicker's  Pass.  Later  in  the 
night  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force  in  vicinity  of  Berlin. 
Parties  were  at  once  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  party  sent 
to  Berlin  has  returned  and  reports  that  it  was  only  a  foraging  party  at  that 
point.  Four  prisoners  were  taken.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  main  parties 
sent  out, 

General  Stoneman  and  all  the  other  commanders  have  been  ordered  to  keep 
on  the  alert  and  to  keep  me  fully  posted.  As  soon  as  it  is  definitely  ascertained 
that  the  above  movements  are  being  made  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  meet  them.  The  main  party  sent  out  from  Loudon  Heights  last  night 
had  orders  to  attempt  to  capture  any  party  of  the  enemy  they  might  find  oppo 
site  Berlin. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAX, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  12.20  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  21,  1862—12  m. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  President's  order  to  move  on  the  enemy,  I  have  been 
making  every  exertion  to  get  this  army  supplied  with  clothing  absolutely  ne 
cessary  for  marching — this  I  am  happy  to  say  is  now  nearly  accomplished.  I 
have  also,  during  the  same  time,  repeatedly  urged  upon  you  the  importance  of 
supplying  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  to  replace  those  broken  down  by  hard 
service,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  a  prompt  delivery.  Our  cavalry, 
even  when  well  supplied  with  horses,  is  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  efficiency  has  proved  itself  superior.  So  forcibly  has  this  been 
impressed  upon  our  old  cavalry  regiments  by  repeated  successes,  that  the  men 
are  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  equal  to  twice  their  number  of  rebel  cavalry. 

Exclusive  of  the  cavalry  force  now  engaged  in  picketing  the  river,  I  have 
not  at  present  over  about  one  thousand  horses  for  service.  Officers  have  been 
sent  in  various  directions  to  purchase  horses  and  I  expect  them  soon.  Without 
more  cavalry  horses  our  communications,  from  the  moment  we  march,  would  be 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  and  it  would  not  be  pos 
sible  for  us  to  cover  our  flanks  properly,  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  information 
of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  success. 
My  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  large  and  efficient  cavalry  force. 
Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  the  President 
desires  me  to  march  on  the  enemy  at  once,  or  to  await  the  reception  of  the  new 
horses — every  possible  step  having  been  taken  to  insure  their  prompt  arrival. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  3.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  21,  1862. 

Your  telegram  of  twelve  (12)  m.  has  been  submitted  to  the  President.  He 
directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant, 
If  you  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now  in  condition  to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able 
to  show  such  want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities, 
but  he  is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inac 
tivity.  Telegraph  when  you  will  move,  and  on  what  lines  you  propose  to 
march. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Commanding,  $c. 

[Received  7.  20  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  21,  1862 — 6  p.  m. 

The  expedition  which  started  last  night  after  the  rebel  foraging  party  near 
Lovettsvile  is  just  heard  from.  We  captured  twenty-eight  prisoners,  with  their 
horses  and  arms,  including  a  captain — killed  ten.  Our  loss,  one  man  killed  and 
three  or  four  slightly  wounded.  This  was  done  by  a  detachment  of  Devins's 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Devins. 

I  have  just  received  reliable  information  that  no  force  of  the  enemy  have 
passed  through  Snicker's  Gap  from  Winchester — merely  foraging  parties. 

There  is  probably  a  force  of  some  ten  thousand  (10,000)  rebels  on  the  road 
from  Berry  ville  to  Snickers ville,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Shenandoah. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  HALLECK. 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  21,  1862. 

GENERAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  letter  of  General  McClellan  of  the 
18th  instant  upon  the  supply  of  clothing  and  of  horses  to  the  army  under  his 
command. 

General  McClellan  is  constrained  to  believe  that  suffering  for  want  of  clothing 
among  the  soldiers  of  his  command  for  some  time  past  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster's  depart 
ment. 
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He  remarks  that  the  quartermaster  general  may  have  ordered  the  clothing  to 
be  forwarded,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  depots  of  his  army ;  and  that 
unless  greater  efforts  to  insure  prompt  transmission  are  made  by  this  depart 
ment,  the  articles  might  as  well  remain  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as 
the  army  under  his  command  is  concerned. 

Upon  first  hearing  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  supply  of  clothing  in  that 
army,  I  made  inquiry  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  this  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  I  am  assured  that  all  the  articles 
of  clothing  called  for  by  requisition  from  General  McClellan's  headquarters  were 
not  only  ordered,  but  had  been  shipped  on  the  14th  of  October.  This  depart 
ment  cannot  control  the  trains  upon  railroads  of  which  the  War  Department 
has  not  taken  the  management  into  its  own  hands. 

Messengers  were  sent  over  the  railroads  by  Colonel  Sawtelle,  assistant  quar 
termaster,  assistant  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  endeavor  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  transport  of  the  stores,  and  Colonel 
Sawtelle  reported  to  me  that  not  only  had  they  all  been  shipped,  but  that  the 
messengers  could  find  none  of  them  in  transitu;  and  he  concluded  that  they 
must  have  reached  the  termini  of  the  railroads  in  Hagerstown,  Frederick,  or 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  the  exception  of  fifty-one  boxes  of  clothing,  which  it  was 
feared  had  been  captured  at  Chambersburg  by  Stuart's  cavalry. 

The  railroad  companies  complain  that  cars  are  not  unloaded  at  their  desti 
nations,  and  that  their  sidings  are  occupied  with  cars  which  are  needed  for 
forwarding  supplies.  I  presume  that  the  missing  articles  are  in  some  of  these 
cars,  or  that  they  have  been  unloaded  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  particular 
corps  or  detachment  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  Secretary  of  War  gave  to  General  Haupt  (and  a  more  capable  man  is 
not  to  be  found)  an  unlimited  authority  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  to  insure  safe  and  rapid  transit  over  the  railroads  supplying  the 
army  of  General  McClellan.  He  has,  at  the  instance  of  the  quartermaster 
general,  within  a  few  days,  directed  General  Haupt  to  take  possession  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  road,  against  which  the  greater  complaints  are  made,  and 
to  run  it,  as  a  United  States  military  railroad  route,  if,  on  inspection,  this  should 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  public  service. 

The  fact  is  that  no  railroad  can  provide  facilities  for  unloading  cars  and 
transacting  the  business  attending  the  supply  of  an  army  of  the  size  of  General 
McClellan's  in  a  short  time,  or  in  a  contracted  space;  sidings,  switches,  depots, 
and  turnouts  do  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  laid  down  at  once  for  such  a  traffic. 

I  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  and  the  officers  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  have  worked  faithfully  and  zealously,  but  too  much  business  has 
been  thrown  upon  these  railroads.  In  addition  to  the  stores  transported,  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  move  large  bodies  of  troops,  which  interfered  with  the 
transportation  and  delivery  of  stores. 

General  Porter  informs  me  that  his  troops  need  clothing  still.  Any  deficiency 
which  may  be  pointed  out  will  be  filled  if  possible. 

General  McClellan  states  that  the  number  of  horses  received  by  his  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign  is  only  1,964,  which  is  several 
thousands  less  than  reported  in  iny  letter  of  the  14th  October  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is  only  apparent.  That  letter  was  a  report 
made  upon  seeing  a  despatch  to  you  from  General  McClellan,  stating  that  the 
arrangements  to  supply  horses  were  insufficient ;  that  the  weekly  average  issue 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  "  including  that  in  front  of  Washington,"  was  only 
150,  which  was  not  enough  to  supply  waste. 

That  letter  stated  distinctly  that  there  had  been  issued  to  the  army  "about 
the  Potomac"  since  the  battles  in  front  of  Washington  9,254  horses;  that  of 
these  1,500  had  been  sent  out  towards  Centreville  to  the  army  of  General  Pope. 

The  statement  which  General  McClellan  compares  with  this  is  a  statement  of 
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the  horses  received  by  assistant  quartermasters  stationed  at  Frederick,  Hagers- 
town,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  at  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from 
the  8th  September  to  the  date  of  the  report,  which  is  only  9,964  horses;  7,290 
less  than  the  number  given  by  the  quartermaster  general  as  issued  to  the  whole 
army  defending  Washington  from  the  date  of  the  battles  of  Bull  Run  to  the 
llth  of  October. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  both  statements  are  correct.  They  are  not  inconsistent. 
Both  depend  upon  official  reports,  but  reports  of  very  different  transactions. 
One  is  the  whole;  the  other  a  part  only  of  the  issues. 

Upon  General  McClellan's  assuming  command  of  the  troops  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  he  gave  orders  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  to  issue  no  horses  except  upon  his  order.  I  have  instructions  to  the 
chief  quartermaster  of  this  depot  to  issue  horses  only  as  required  by  this  order, 
that  is,  to  issue  them  only  upon  requisitions  approved  by  General  McClellan,  or 
by  the  staff  officer  representing  him. 

Some  11,000  horses  have  been  thus  issued;  the  only  exception  authorized  by 
me  having  been  a  special  issue  of  1,000  horses  to  enable  General  Banks's  cav 
alry  to  scout  and  picket  the  country  in  front  of  Washington  at  the  time  Stuart's 
cavalry  raid  made  this  of  urgent  importance. 

If  General  McClellan  will  instruct  the  officers  authorized  to  approve  requisi 
tions  in  his  name  to  confine  this  approval  to  issues  to  be  made  on  the  upper  Poto 
mac,  all  the  horses  will  be  sent  there  till  his  wants  are  fully  supplied;  but  if,  by 
his  own  authority,  or  in  his  name,  they  approve  requisitions  for  the  troops  in 
front  of  Washington,  the  horses  will  be  issued  to  these  troops  under  his  direc 
tion.  The  whole  11,000  or  12,000  horses  would  have  been  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  or  Frederick  had  he  so  ordered. 

In  regard  to  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  horses,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
horses  lately  provided  have  been  procured  by  contract,  and  on  specifications 
and  inspection  identical  with  those  formerly  issued,  excepting  that,  finding  five 
years  old  horses  liable  to  distemper  and  disease,  officers  providing  them  have 
generally  been  instructed  to  buy  no  horses  under  six  years  of  age. 

The  demand  for  horses  has  been  so  great  lately  that  they  have  been  carried 
off  and  put  to  service  in  many  cases  before  they  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  transportation  from  the  country  by  rail. 

The  railroads  are  heavily  taxed,  and  transportation  has  been  delayed.  A  case 
is  reported  in  which  horses  remained  fifty  hours  on  the  cars  without  food  or 
water;  were  taken  out,  issued,  and  put  into  immediate  service.  The  horses 
were  good  when  shipped,  and  a  few  days'  rest  and  lood  would  have  recruited 
them ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  or  perhaps  carelessness  and  ignorance, 
put  them  to  a  test  which  no  horses  could  bear. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  complaint  of  General  Pleasanton  has  any  greater 
foundation  than  this.  The  same  system  of  purchase,  the  same  system  of  in 
spection,  the  same  specifications,  and  a  price  fixed  by  public  competition  of 
bidders  and  contractors,  as  heretofore,  ought  to  procure  horses  of  the  same 
quality  as  of  old.  The  stock  is  not  yet  seriously  affected  by  the  war  consump 
tion.  There  were  six  millions  of  horses  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 

As  I  have  learned  that  General  McClellan  was  of  opinion  that  many  horses 
could  be  purchased  quickly  in  the  country  which  he  now  occupies,  I  have 
authorized  Colonel  Ingals,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
to  purchase  two  thousand  horses  in  that  neighborhood.  Several  thousand  are 
ordered  here  from  more  distant  markets. 

General  McClellan's  letter  blames  the  quartermaster's  department,  of  which  I 
am  the  head.  In  reply,  I  have  sought  only  to  show  that  the  department  has 
endeavored  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  his  army  as  far  as  known,  and  have  stated 
the  measures  taken  for  that  end,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  from  the  investigation 
made,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  clothing  required  is  within  the  lines 
of  his  army,  and  needs  only  to  be  distributed  by  the  force  under  his  command. 
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The  department  had  the  supplies  on  hand,  sent  them  forward,  and  will  send 
forward  others  to  replace  them,  if  advised  of  any  being  lost  or  captured.  There 
was  no  intention,  in  my  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  to  make  accusations  against 
any  one.  The  statement  made  to  you  that  only  150  horses  had  been  issued 
weekly  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  including  that  in  front  of  Washington,  was 
a  mistake,  which  I  was  obliged  to  correct  when  the  despatch  was  referred  to 
me.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  army, 
and  it  is  my  desire  to  do  so  efficiently,  promptly,  and  abundantly. 

I  regret  that  any  officer  in  high  command  should  think  that  the  department 
tinder  my  direction  has  failed  to  do  its  whole  duty.  But,  while  I  cannot  admit 
that  he  is  right  in  this  opinion,  I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  any  suggestions 
which  he  or  you  may  have  to  offer  tending  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  de 
partment  and  promote  that  of  the  army  which  so  much  depends  upon  it. 

There  should  be,  no  controversy  or  misunderstanding  between  the  generals 
and  this  department,  and  there  shall  be  none  if  I  can  prevent  it.  Whether  the 
efforts  of  the  department  are  recognized  or  not,  they  will  be  continued.  The 
letter  from  General  McClellan  is  returned  herewith. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 

Major  General  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBER  22,  1862 — 2  p.  m. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  a  telegraphic  requisition,  received 
to-day  from  headquarters,  for  a  large  quantity  of  clothing,  shoes,  shelter  tents,  &:c. 
Most  of  the  articles  called  for  will  be  supplied  immediately  from  this  depot. 
The  rest  I  order  by  telegraph  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  directing 
special  agents  to  be  sent  with  each  shipment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 


[Sent  11. 20  a.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTiMKNT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  22,  1862. 

The  quartermaster  general  insists  that  all  your  requisitions  for  shoes  have 
been  filled,  and  that  the  supply  must  be  at  some  of  the  depots  of  yotcr  command. 
He  despatches  a  wagon  train  to-day  with  ten  thousand  pairs. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-m-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN,  Commanding,  fyc. 


OCTOBER  22,  1862. 

From  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  to  General  Halleck,  I  learn  that  one  of 
your  corps  commanders  (not  named)  reports  deficiency  of  five  thousand  pairs 
shoes  on  his  requisitions.  All  requisitions  from  your  headquarters  have  been 
promptly  filled  and  despatched.  The  shoes  must  be  within  your  camp  or  at  the 
railroad  stations  of  Monocacy  or  Hagerstown,  where  many  cars  are  reported 
waiting  to  be  unloaded. 

To  facilitate  and  insure  distribution,  this  depot  quartermaster  will  send  to-day 
to  Colonel  Ingalls,  at  your  headquarters,  by  a  special  wagon  train,  ten  thousand 
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pairs  of  shoes.     Please  direct  them,  on  arrival,  to  the  particular  camps  where 
needed. 

Issue  of  horses  from  this  department  since  you  assumed  command  of  troops 
defending  Washington  has  been  made,  with  exception  of  one  thousand  issued 
to  General  Banks's  cavalry,  solely  on  orders  purporting  to  be  yours,  signed  by 
your  staff  officers  as  by  your  order.  Had  you  so  ordered,  not  less  than  10,000 
so  distributed  to  troops  under  your  command  would  have  been  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  or  Frederick. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Quartermaster  General. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

[Received  October  22,  1862—9.40  p.  m.,  from  McClellan's.] 

Your  despatch  of  this  date  is  received.  I  have  never  intended,  in  any  letter 
or  despatch,  to  make  any  accusation  against  yourself  or  your  department  for  not 
furnishing  or  forwarding  clothing  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  you  to  do.  I 
believe  that  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  in  this  respect,  both 
by  yourself  and  department. 

The  idea  that  I  have  tried  to  convey  was  that  certain  portions  of  the  command 
were  without  clothing,  and  the  army  could  not  move  until  it  was  supplied. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Brigadier  General  MEIGS. 

[Received  12  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  22 — 11.45  a.  m. 

General  Newton,  with  his  division,  arrived  at  Cherry  Run  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night.  He  telegraphs  that  General  Devesey  made  a  personal  reconnoissance  as 
far  as  Buck  creek.  No  enemy.  Captain  Duncan,  4th  .Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
penetrated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Hedgesville.  Forces  of  enemy  vari 
ously  estimated  here  now.  The  railroad  has  not  been  cut  up  about  Paxton's 
Cut.  The  cut  has  not  been  injured. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Received  9.45  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  22,  1862 — 8.30  p.  m. 

The  following  information  is  obtained  from  letters  dated  October  9  and  10, 
intercepted  on  the  way  from  Shepherdstown  to  Baltimore : 

"Regiments  upon  regiments  of  men  are  passing  through  Staunton  to  Win 
chester.  We  will  soon  have  a  fine  army  there,  and  will  still  have  hopes  of 
Maryland  rising." 

Again:  "Do  not  let  Mr.  Carroll  join  the  army  until  we  get  into  the  centre  of 
Maryland,  and  then  make  him  join  the  cavalry." 

Another  letter  says  :  "  My  brothers  in  the  army  may  call  for  them  sooner 
than  you  expect." 

Another  says  :  "  Staunton  being  the  centre  of  the  confederacy,  you  know  it 
is  a  rendezvous  for  troops  from  all  quarters." 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
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[Eeceived  2.55  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  22 — 2.30^.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  the  20th  is  received.  After  full  consultation,  I  have  decided 
to  move  upon  the  line  indicated  by  the  President  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  instant, 
and  have  accordingly  taken  steps  to  execute  the  movement.  I  will  inform  you 
from  time  to  time  of  the  occupation  of  Leesburg,  Hillsboro',  Snickersville,  &c. 
I  shall  need  all  the  cavalry  and  other  re-enforcements  you  can  send  me  from 
"Washington. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


[Sent  3.30  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  23,  1862. 

Should  you  move  as  proposed  in  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  I  can  send  about 
twenty  thousand  men  from  Washington  to  re-enforce  you.  On  consultation  with 
General  Banks,  it  is  proposed  to  push  the  corps  of  Sigel  and  Heintzelman  to 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  to  reach  that  place  about  the  time  you  reach  Snickersville. 
Bayard's  cavalry  will  accompany  them.  They  will  then  be  subject  to  your 
direct  orders.  The  railroad  will  be  repaired  as  they  advance.  Sigel  can  reach 
the  gap  in  two  days,  and  Heintzelman  in  three  or  four.  Thoroughfare  Gap  is 
deemed  preferable  to  Aldie  on  account  of  supplies  and  the  greater  protection 
afforded  from  that  position  to  Alexandria.  State  what  day  you  want  them  at 
Thoroughfare.  I  wrote  you  in  relation  to  the  fortifying  of  the  heights  near 
Harper's  Ferry — that  field-batteries  and  temporary  block-houses  should  be  con 
structed — but  that  stoneworks  and  permanent  fortifications  were  not  approved. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  9  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  23 — 6.45  p.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  is  received,  and  I  will  reply  to  the  first  part  by  a 
confidential  aide-de-camp  to-morrow.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  recommended  the 
building  of  permanent  works  on  the  heights  around  Harper's  Ferry.  The  block 
houses  must  be  built  of  loose  stone  and  timber,  as  there  is  no  earth  at  hand. 
The  estimate  of  Lieutenant  Comstoek,  $50,000,  will  probably  cover  the  works 
on  all  the  heights.  The  works  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  advance  of 
this  army,  but  they  should  be  pushed  forward  at  once,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  hold  this  place  permanently. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Received  9p.m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  23,  1862— 8.30^?.  m. 

I  shall  probably  have  another  bridge  over  the  Potomac  to-morrow. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

+Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  10.30  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  23,  1862—10.15  a.  m. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  for  an  early  decision  upon  Captain  Duane's  letters, 
of  the  17th,  with  my  indorsement,  of  the  18th,  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  Har 
per's  Ferry.  Until  the  work  is  authorized  by  the  War  Department,  the  requi 
site  funds  cannot  be  issued  by  the  engineer  department.  It  is  of  great  import 
ance  that  the  work  should  be  commenced  without  delay.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  General  Newton's  movement  to  Cherry  Run,  &c.,  has  induced  the  enemy 
to  leave  Martinsburg  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Received  11. 10a.m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  23—1862  11  a.  m. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Emory,  now  serving 
in  Baltimore,  be  relieved  from  duty  there,  if  agreeable  to  General  Wool,  and 
sent  to  join  me.  Should  my  request  be  acceded  to,  I  nominate  for  the  important 
command  thus  vacated  Major  General  Morrell,  who,  I  am  confident,  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  government  and  to  General  Wool  in  the  discharge 
of  the  delicate  and  onerous  duties  of  that  post.  1  renew  the  request  made  some 
time  since  to  have  early  and  favorable  action  on  the  propositions  to  relieve  Gen 
eral  Gorman  from  duty  with  this  army,  and  to  send  him  to  the  west.  It  will 
enable  me  to  make  changes  which  will  prove  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  work  much  better  to  the  welfare  of 
the  army  if  I  had  the  authority  to  send  general  officers  to  Washington  to  report 
when  sufficient  cause  exists  for  a  change  of  commanders.  Everything  should  give 
way  to  any  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  the  fighting  condition  of  the  troops. 
There  are  occasionally  cases  when  a  general,  perhaps  a  valuable  officer,  either 
from  dissensions,  from  the  extreme  unfavorable  regard  of  the  troops,  or  from 
other  causes  not  reflecting  on  his  character  at  all,  should  be  removed  to  prevent 
the  demoralization  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops.  In  such  cases,  the  general 
commanding  an  army  should  have  authority  to  act  as  his  judgment  may  dictate 
There  are  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  arising  not  unfrequently  where  leaves  of 
absence  for  a  day  or  two  could  be  granted,  to  the  alleviation  of  much  private 
misery,  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  I  ask  that  I  may  have 
authority  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  days. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Received  1.50  a.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  23,  1862 — 12.15  a.  m. 

I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  despatch  just  received  from  General  Newton. 

"  CHERRY  RUN— 8.30  p.  m. 

"  The  reconnoissance  under  Captain  Duncan,  4th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  with 
two  squadrons  of  his  regiment,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  went 
to  Hedgesville,  charging  their  pickets  at  that  place,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners, 
including  their  commissioned  officers — all  of  the  10th  Virginia  cavalry,  ex 
cept  one,  a  lieutenant  of  the  2d  South  Carolina  cavalry.  Captain  Duncan 
lost  no  men.  No  troops  in  Hedgesville  except  pickets.  Their  troops  encamped 
east  of  the  mountain.  I  could  not  ascertain  their  number  or  nature.  They 
appear  to  be  all  cavalry.  Captain  Duncan  and  his  command  acquitted  them 
selves  very  handsomely.  Several  refugees  lately  in  from  Martinsburg  reporting 
that  the  enemp  left  Martinsburg  yesterday.  Their  destination  is  uncertain. 
Refugees  think  that  part  went  tj  Williamsport  and  part  to  Shepherdstown. 

"JOHN  NEWTON, 

"Brigadier  General." 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Pleasant  Valley,  October  24,  1862. 

GENERAL:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  reached  me  only  this  morning.  As  I 
stated  in  my  despatch  of  last  evening,  I  had  not  contemplated  the  erection  of 
other  than  field  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  heights  there 
is  little  or  no  earth,  and  the  only  resource  is  to  build  block-houses  of  dry  or 
loose  stone  and  timber.  I  have  advocated  the  defence  of  Harper's  Ferry  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  covering  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  not  as  a  base 
of  operations.  I  hope  that  the  boats  will  all  be  in  position  to-day  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  bridge  at  Berlin. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  is  finished,  I  will  place  Stoneman  at  Leesburg,  and 
occupy  Waterford  and  Hillsboro'.  I  will  thus  be  in  position,  as  soon  as  my 
cavalry  is  in  reasonably  good  condition,  to  bring  down  the  three  corps  now  near 
Sharpsburg,  and  to  effect  rapidly  the  juncture  with  Generals  Heintzelman  and 
Sigel,  as  you  propose.  I  think  the  occupation  of  Thoroughfare  Gap  a  wise 
measure.  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colburn,  who  can  explain  to  you  the  general  state  of  affairs  here,  and  also  will 
receive  your  views  as  to  the  troops  to  he  left  in  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army.    • 

[Received  4.20  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Pleasant  Valley,  October  24,  1862 — 3.30  p.  m. 

Referring  to  your  telegram  of  3.30  p.  m.,  yesterday,  I  understand  the  twenty 
thousand  re-enforcements  to  be  made  up  of  Heintzelman's  and  Sigel's  corps. 
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Am  I  right  in  this,  or  do  you  intend  giving  me  twenty  thousand  men  in  addi 
tion  to  those  two  corps  ?  If  some  of  Bayard's  cavalry  would  join  me  by  way  of 
Leesburg,  it  would  expedite  my  movements  considerably.  The  trouble  will  be 
with  the  cavalry.  I  expect  large  numbers  of  horses  early  in  the  week.  Of 
course  I  shall  not  wait  for  a  complete  remount. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK. 


QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  24,  1862. 

Report  date  on  which  you  received  twelve  thousand  pairs  bootees  noted  on 
hand  on  October  22,  in  your  telegram  to  this  office.  Have  any  more  arrived 
since  1 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Quartermaster  General. 
Colonel  R.  INGALLS,  Chief  Quartermaster  and  A.  D.  C., 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  near  Harper1  s  Ferry. 


[Received  10  p.  m.,  October  24,  1862,  from  headquarters  army  of  the  Potomac  ] 

Your  despatch  is  received.  On  the  21st  instant  12,000*  pairs  bootees  arrived 
at  the  Harper's  Ferry  depot ;  over  7,000  pairs  are  now  on  hand,  but  are  sizes 
higher  than  No.  9.  I  asked  that  the  extraordinary  sizes  should  not  be  sent ; 
they  are  getting  useless;  no  bootees  have  arrived  since;  more  than  30,000  pairs 
have  been  received  altogether,  and  over  10,000  pairs  are  on  the  way  here. 

The  clothing  has  uniformly  arrived  slowly;  that  ordered  to  Hagerstown  on 
the  7th  did  not  arrive  until  long  after  Stuart's  last  raid.  It  is  not  detained  in 
cars  at  the  depots ;  such  complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is,  the  clothing 
arrives  and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  wanted.  I  have  ordered  more  than  would 
seem  necessary  from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  you 
have  always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions,  so  far  as  clothing  is  con 
cerned.  Our  department  is  not  at  fault;  it  provides  as  soon  as  due  notice  is 
given.  I  forsee  no  time  when  an  army  of  over  100,000  men  will  not  call  for 
clothing  and  other  articles. 

RUFUS  INGALLS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  A.  D.  C.,  Sfc. 

General  M.  C.  MEIGS, 

Quartermaster  General. 


[Received  October  25,  1862, 1.45  p.  m.,  from  headquarters  army  of  the  Potomac,  1 .30  p.  m.] 

In  despatch  of  last  night  I  should  have  written  20,000  instead  of  12,000 
bootees  received  on  21st  instant,  Harper's  Ferry.  At  the  three  depots,  Har 
per's  Ferry,  Frederick,  and  Hagerstown,  there  have  been  received  about  40,000 
pairs  bootees  and  8,000  pairs  boots  altogether.  Some  ten  thousand  (10,000) 
more  are  in  transitu,  and  15,000  additional  ordered.  Clothing  will  come  for 
ward  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  transported  and  issued.  By  mail  I  will  send  de 
tailed  statement. 

The  amounts  ordered  would  seem  ample.     Of  course,  clothing  will  be  wanted 

*  Corrected  to  20,000  in  despatch  of  1.30  p.  ra.,  October  25. 
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all  the  time,  and  can  be  provided  even  on  the  march.  The  suffering  for  want 
of  clothing  is  exaggerated,  I  think,  and  certainly  might  have  been  avoided  by 
timely  requisitions  of  regimental  and  brigade  commanders. 

RUFUS  INGALLS, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  A.  D.  C.,  Chief  Quartermaster. 
General  MEIGS. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington  City,  October  25,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  It  has  been  publicly  alleged  that  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  McClellan  has  been  unable  to  move  for  want  of  shoes  and  other 
supplies,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster's  department  to  furnish. 
You  will  please  report  whether  there  has  been  any  failure  or  neglect  to  furnish 
shoes  or  other  supplies  to  that  army,  or  meet  promptly  any  requisition  for  its 
supply  upon  your  department. 
Yours  truly, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 
Brigadier  General  MEIGS, 

Quartermaster  General. 

QUARTERMASTER'S  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  25,  1862. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date, 
stating  that  it  has  been  publicly  alleged  that  the  army  under  General  McClellan 
has  been  unable  to  move  for  want  of  shoes  and  other  supplies,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  quartermaster's  department  to  furnish,  and  directing  me  to  report 
whether  there  has  been  any  failure  or  neglect  to  furnish  shoes  or  other  supplies 
to  that  army,  or  to  meet  promptly  any  requisitions  for  its  supply  upon  this  de 
partment. 

Every  requisition  for  shoes,  clothing,  and  such  supplies,  approved  at  General 
McClellan's  headquarters,  has  been  promptly  met,  and  the  goods  have  been  for 
warded  by  rail  mostly  from  this  depot  with  all  possible  speed. 

Lately  special  agents  have  been  sent  with  every  shipment  to  prevent  delay 
upon  the  route.  The  greater  part  of  the  supplies  were,  when  called  for,  on 
hand  in  this  depot.  Such  as  were  not  here  have  been  ordered  by  telegraph 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  depots,  and  forwarded. 

The  requisitions  have  been  very  large.  Ten  days  ago  I  was  assured  that 
every  such  requisition  had  been  filled  and  forwarded.  Within  the  last  two  days, 
however,  new  and  large  requisitions  have  been  received,  which  are  being  ship 
ped  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  supply  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  other  stores  to  an  army  of  such  size,  must 
be  continuous,  like  that  of  a  great  city  whose  population  it  equals  in  number. 
Were  every  man  well  shod  and  clothed  to-day,  many  would  be  in  want  to 
morrow. 

The  department  has  not  been  able  instantly  to  fill  all  requisitions  for  horses. 
These  requisitions  have  far  exceeded  any  estimate.  Over  thirteen  thousand 
(13,000)  horses  have  been  issued  to  the  army  on  the  Potomac  river  since  the 
1st  of  September.  The  demand  continues,  and  the  daily  issues  are  still  very 
large. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Kep.  Com.  108 35 
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QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  25,  1862 — 3  p.  m. 

I  am  told  that  many  regiments  marching  from  this  place  in  September  left 
knapsacks,  blankets,  shelter  tents,  overcoats,  and  clothing  in  store,  some  just 
drawn  by  regimental  officers  and  stored  in  bulk,  others  stored  with  knapsacks, 
in  order  to  move  light.  They  suffer  for  want  of  them.  Regimental  officers  must 
know  where  they  placed  them.  Should  they  not  take  measures  to  have  them 
carried  forward  ?  Are  they  not  drawing  new  supplies  instead  of  using  what 
has  been  issued  and  left  behind. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 
Colonel  R.  INGALLS, 

Chief  Quartermaster  Army  of  Potomac, 

Headquarters  of  General  McClellan. 


[Sent  10  a.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  25,  1862. 

Letter  by  Colonel  Colburn  received.  You  do  not  yet  say  when  you  will  be 
at  Snickersville,  or  when  you  want  the  Washington  troops  to  reach  Thorough 
fare.  Bayard's  corps  must  go  with  the  two  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Sigel. 
All  together  they  will  number  about  twenty  thousand. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  12  in.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  25,  1862. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  1st 
Massachusetts  cavalry,  late  of  regular  United  States  dragoons,  now  commanding 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  on  duty  with  General  Newton's  division  at  Cherry  Run : 
"  I  have  in  camp  267  horses  belonging  to  officers  and  men.  Of  the&e,  128 
are  positively  and  absolutely  unable  to  leave  the  camp  from  the  following  causes, 
viz  :  sore  tongue,  grease,  and  consequent  lameness,  and  sore  backs.  For  exam 
ple,  the  5th  United  States  cavalry  has  now  in  camp  70  horses ;  of  these,  53  are 
worthless  from  the  above  causes;  but  of  139  horses,  the  remainder,  I  do  not 
believe  50  can  trot  eight  miles.  The  other  portion  of  my  command,  now  absent 
on  picket  duty,  has  horses  which  are  about  in  the  same  condition,  as  no  selec 
tion,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  has  been  made.  The  number  of  sore-back 
horses  exceedingly  small.  The  diseases  are  principally  grease  and  sore  tongue. 
The  horses  which  are  still  sound  are  absolutely  broken  down  from  fatigue  and 
want  of  flesh.  I  will  also  remark  that  the  niea  in  my  command  are  much  in 
want  of  clothing." 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gcncral-in-  Chief . 
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[Sent  5.20  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  25,  1862. 

I  have  just  read  your  despatch  about  sore  tongue  and  fatigued  horses.  Will 
you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the 
battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  anything  1 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  9  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  25,  1862—6  p.  m. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  from  the  time 
this  army  left  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  September,  my  cavalry  has  been  con 
stantly  employed  in  making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing.  Since 
the  battle  of  Antietam  six  regiments  have  made  a  trip  of  two  hundred  miles, 
marching  fifty-five  miles  in  one  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  Stuart's  cav 
alry.  General  Pleasonton,  in  his  official  report,  states  that  he,  with  the  remain 
der  of  our  available  cavalry,  while  on  Stuart's  track,  marched  seventy-eight 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  these  two  remarkable  expeditions,  our 
cavalry  has  been  engaged  in  picketing  and  scouting  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  river  front  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  has  made  repeated  reconnois 
sances  since  that  time,  engaging  the  enemy  on  every  occasion  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  has  performed  harder  service  since  the  battle  than  before.  I  beg  that  you  will 
also  consider  that  this  same  cavalry  was  brought  from  the  peninsula,  where  it 
encountered  most  laborious  service,  and  \vas  at  the  commencement  of  this  cam 
paign  in  low  condition ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  had  no  time  to 
recruit.  If  any  instance  can  be  found  where  overworked  cavalry  has  per 
formed  more  labor  than  mine  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  I  am  not  conscious 
of  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Sent  11.30  a.  m.] 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  October  26,  1862. 

Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the  facts 
better  than  I.  Still  two  considerations  remain :  Stuart's  cavalry  outmarched 
ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  peninsula  and  every 
where  since.  Secondly.  Will  not  a  movement  of  our  army  be  a  relief  to  the 
cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  instead  of  "foraging"  in  squads 
everywhere'?  But  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  learn  from  your  despatch  to  General 
Halleck  that  you  began  crossing  the  river  this  morning. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN. 
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[Eeceived  10.15  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  26,  1862 — 9  p.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  this  morn 
ing.  You  will  pardon  me  for  most  respectfully  differing  with  you  in  regard  to 
the  expression  in  your  despatch,  "  Stuart's  cavalry  has  done  more  marked 
service  on  the  peninsula  and  everywhere  since."  I  cannot  resist  the  strength 
of  my  own  conviction  that  some  one  has  conveyed  to  your  mind  an  erroneous 
impression  in  regard  to  the  services  of  our  cavalry  ;  for  I  know  you  would  not 
intentionally  do  injustice  to  the  excellent  officers  and  men  of  which  it  is  com 
posed.  The  following  statement  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they  have 
done  since  they  left  Washington : 

On  the  8th  of  September  our  cavalry,  under  General  Pleasonton,  charged  the 
enemy's  cavalry  at  Poolesville,  and  pursued  them  until  after  dark,  killing  eight, 
and  taking  six  prisoners.  On  the  9th,  at  Barnesville,  they  again  charged  them, 
and,  after  two  hand-to-hand  fights,  in  which  four  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
twenty-seven  taken  prisoners,  without  our  losing  a  single  man  or  horse,  the 
enemy  were  again  routed.  On  the  llth  Farnsworth's  brigade  of  cavalry,  with 
Franklin's  infantry,  became  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Sugar  Loaf  mountain, 
and  drove  them  from  it.  On  the  13th  Pleasonton's  cavalry  and  artillery 
engaged  the  enemy  at  the  Catoctin  mountains,  and,  after  carrying  the  pass, 
pursued  them  to  the  South  Mountain,  taking  several  prisoners.  On  the  15th, 
after  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  Pleasanton  pursued  the  rebels  to  Boonsboro', 
where  Colonel  Farnsworth,  with  a  portion  of  his  8th  Illinois  cavalry,  charged  a 
superior  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  drove  them  fourteen  miles  beyond  the  town. 
They  left  thirty  dead  horses  on  the  field,  and  about  fifty  wounded,  besides 
several  hundred  prisoners,  and  two  cannon,  which  fell  into  our  hands.  Our 
loss  was  one  man  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  General  Pleasonton  says  of  this 
engagement :  "  In  this  affair  the  enemy  outnumbered  us  three  to  one,  and  the 
number  of  desperate  personal  encounters  that  day  clearly  shows  the  superiority 
of  our  cavalry."  Up  to  the  19th  September  our  cavalry  was  for  thirteen  con 
secutive  days  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  each  day  engagements  of 
some  kind  took  place,  in  every  one  of  which  our  cavalry  was  successful,  and 
steadily  advanced.  Since  the  battle  of  Antietam  our  cavalry  has,  I  observed 
in  my  last  despatch,  been  constantly  occupied  on  hard  service ;  several  recon- 
noissances  have  been  made  to  the  enemy's  lines.  The  one  to  Martinsburg,  and 
another  beyond  Charlestown,  were  attended  with  constant  conflicts  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery,  both  in  going  out  and  returning.  Yet  our  gallant 
soldiers  defeated  them,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their  camp.  A  party  of 
Colonel  McReynolds's  cavalry  captured  the  camp  of  a  large  cavalry  force  under 
the  rebel  Colonel  Imboden,  near  Sir  John's  Run,  taking  two  guns,  some  wagons, 
with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  and  fifty  horses  and  mules.  Colonel  Deven's 
cavalry,  on  the  22d,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  rebels  near  Snickersville,  killed  ten 
of  them,  and  captured  thirty-two  prisoners,  including  one  captain  and  two  lieu 
tenants  ;  and  a  few  days  since  some  cavalry,  under  General  Newton,  while  on  a 
retonnoissance,  near  Hedgesville,  captured  nineteen  prisoners.  Very  many  other 
expeditions  and  scouts  have  been  made  by  our  cavalry  since  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  and  with  uniform  success ;  but  I  have  not  conceived  them  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  them  the  subject  of  special  reports.  They  serve, 
however,  to  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  that  arm.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
raids  by  Stuart,  I  am  unconscious  of  a  single  instance  where  the  rebel  cavalry 
has  exhibited  any  superiority  over  ours.  The  fact  that  Stuart  outmarched 
Pleasonton  in  his  last  raid  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  said  that  he  received  a 
relay  of  fresh  horses  when  he  crossed  the  river  at  McCoy's  Ferry.  From  that 
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point  he  had  extra  led  horses  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  gave  out  on  the 
road  ;  besides  which  he  stole  some  one  thousand  horses  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
contributed  towards  giving  him  another  relay.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
dropped  a  great  many  broken-down  horses  along  the  road.  Pleasonton  made 
his  entire  trip  without  a  change  of  horses. 

After  this  statement  of  facts  has  been  placed  before  you,  I  feel  confident  you 
will  concur  with  me  that  our  cavalry  is  equally  efficient  with  that  of  the  rebels. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Sent  12.20  p.  m.] 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

Washington,  October  27,  1862. 

Yours  of  yesterday  received.  Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to  any, 
and,  if  I  have  done  any,  I  deeply  regret  it.  To  be  told,  after  more  than  five 
weeks'  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we  had  sent  to  that 
army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  7,918, 
that  the  cavalry  horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presented  a  very  cheer 
less,  almost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future,  and  it  may  have  forced  something 
of  impatience  into  my  despatches.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then,  when  could 
they  ever  be  ?  I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  you  are 
crossing. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


[Received  2  a.  m.,  October  26.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  25 — 10.40^9.  m. 

As  the  moment  is  at  hand  for  the  advance  of  this  army,  a  question  arises  for 
the  decision  of  the  general-in-chief,  which,  although  perhaps  implicitly  decided 
by  the  President  in  his  letter  of  the  13th,  should  be  clearly  presented  by  me, 
as  I  do  not  regard  it  as  my  province  to  determine  it.  The  question  is  the  ex 
tent  to  which  the  line  of  the  Potomac  should  be  guarded  after  this  army  leaves, 
in  order  to  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  from  invasion  by  large  or  small 
parties  of  the  enemy.  It  will  always  be  somewhat  difficult  to  guard  the  imme 
diate  line  of  the  river,  owing  to  its  great  extent  and  the  numerous  passages 
which  exist.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  covering  this 
line  would  be  by  occupying  Front  Royal,  Strasburg,  Wardensville,  and  Moore- 
field  at  the  debouches  of  the  several  valleys  in  which  they  are  situated.  These 
points,  or  suitable  places  in  their  vicinity,  should  be  strongly  intrenched  and 
permanently  held.  One  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be  the  cov 
ering  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  and  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
would  be  the  construction  of  the  link  of  railway  from  Winchester  to  Strasburg, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railway  bridge  over  the  Shenandcah. 
The  intrenchments  at  Manassas  Junction  would  complete  the  system  for  the 
approaches  to  Washington  and  the  Upper  Potomac.  Many  months  ago  I  re 
commended  this  arrangement ;  in  fact, gave  orders  for  it  to  be  carried  into  effect; 
I  still  regard  it  as  essential  under  all  circumstances.  The  views  of  the  chief 
engineers  of  this  army  in  regard  to  the  defences  and  garrisons  of  Harper's  Ferry 
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and  its  dependencies  are  in  your  possession,  The  only  troops  under  my  com 
mand  outside  of  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are  the  Maryland 
brigade,  under  General  Kenly;  the  54th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Voss ;  12th 
Illinois  cavalry,  Colonel  Davis ;  8th  New  York  cavalry — total,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  infantry,  one  battery,  and  about  nine  hundred 
cavalrymen.  There  are  also  two  of  my  regiments  of  cavalry,  about  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  Between  Hancock  and 
Cumberland.  As  I  have  no  department,  and  command  simply  an  active  army 
in  the  field,  my  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
States  north  of  it  must  terminate  the  moment  I  advance  so  far  beyond  that  line 
as  to  adopt  another  for  my  base  of  operations.  The  question  for  the  general- 
in-chief  to  decide,  and  which  I  regard  as  beyond  my  province  is  this :  First. 
Shall  the  safety  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac  be  regarded  as 
assured  by  the  advance  of  the  army  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  line  left 
to  take  care  of  itself?  Second.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  hold  the  line,  or 
that  hereinbefore  indicated  in  advance  of  it,  how  many  troops  shall  be  placed 
there,  at  what  points,  and  in  what  numbers,  and  of  what  composition  at  each, 
and  Avhere  shall  they  be  supplied — i.  e.,  from  this  army  or  from  other  sources  ? 
Omitting  the  detached  troops  mentioned  above  and  the  small  garrisons  of  Boons- 
boro'  and  Frederick,  the  last  returns  show  the  strength  of  this  army  for  duty 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  officers  and  men.  This  includes 
the  divisions  of  Stoueman  and  Whipple,  but  does  not  include  Heintzelman, 
Sigel,  and  Bayard.  If  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  river  above  are  rendered  per 
fectly  secure,  it  is  possible  that  the  actual  army,  if  it  supplies  the  garrisons, 
may  be  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  If 
it  is  preserved  intact,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  may  be  unduly  exposed.  I  leave  the  decision  of  these  grave  ques 
tions  to  the  general-in-chief.  I  know  nothing  of  the  number  of  troops  at  Balti 
more,  etc.  An  important  element  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
a  great  portion  of  Bragg's  army  is  probably  not  at  liberty  to  unite  itself  with 
Lee's  command.  I  commence  crossing  the  river  at  Berlin  in  the  morning,  and 
must  ask  a  prompt  decision  of  the  questions  proposed  herein. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK. 


.  [Sent  1  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  26,  1862. 

In  addition  to  the  command  which  you  had  when  I  came  here,  you  also  have 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Major  General  Pope.  Moreover,  you  have  been 
authorized  to  use  any  troops  within  your  reach  in  General  Wool's  department 
and  in  Western  Virginia.  General  Banks 's  command  is  also  under  your  direc 
tion,  with  the  single  restriction  that  he  is  not  to  remove  troops  from  Washington 
till  he  has  notified  me  of  his  orders.  Since  you  left  Washington  I  have 
advised  and  suggested  in  relation  to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given  you  no 
orders.  I  do  not  give  you  any  now.  The  government  has  intrusted  you  with 
defeating  and  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your  front.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
control  you  in  the  measures  you  may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  You  are  informed 
of  my  views,  but  the  President  has  left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them,  or  not,  as 
you  may  deem  best.  You  will  also  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  regard  to 
what  points  on  the  Potomac  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  are  to  be  occupied 
or  fortified.  I  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  appropriation  for  permanent  forti 
fications  on  that  line.  Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  decide  upon  fortifying 
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Front  Royal,  Strasburg,  "Wardensville,  and  Moorefield  when  the  enemy  is  driven 
south  of  them  and  they  come  into  our  possession. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  have  any  immediate  fear  of  Bragg's  army.  You 
are  within  twenty  miles  of  Lee,  while  Bragg  is  distant  about  four  hundred  miles. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

G  en  era  I-  in  -  Ch  icf. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 

[Received  12.20  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  26,  1862—10.45  a.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Leesburg  railroad  is 
practicable.  I  have  also  to  request  you  to  be  ready  to  supply  this  army,  via 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Mauassas  Gap  railroads,  and  to  take  steps  at  once 
to  re-establish  the  wharves,  &c.,  at  Aquia,  and  to  be  prepared  to  rebuild  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Rappahanuock  at  Fredericksburg,  and  to  supply  that 
road  with  rolling  stock. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAX, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
General  HERMAN  HAUPT, 

Superintendent  of  Railroads. 

[Received  9.11  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  26 — 8  p.  m. 

Two  divisions  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry  have  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin. 
The  cavalry  has  been  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  Lovettsville.  The  remain 
ing  troops  occupy  Lovettsville.  Other  troops  will  be  pushed  across  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAX, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General -in-  Chief. 

[Sent  3. 25  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  27,  1862. 

General  Banks  leaves  this  evening  for  the  north.  During  his  absence 
General  Heintzelman  will  exercise  his  command.  Please  communicate  to  him 
your  orders  about  the  movement  of  troops  designated  for  re-enforcing  your 
army. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

G  en  eral-  in  -  Cli  icf. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 

[Time  received,  3.30  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC. 

Your  excellency  is  aware  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  numbers  that  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  old  regiments  of  this  command,  and  how  necessary 
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it  is  to  fill  up  these  skeletons  before  taking  them  again  into  action.  I  have  the 
honor,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  order  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  with  drafted 
men  may  at  once  be  issued. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 


[Sent  5.25  p.  m.j 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  October  27,  1862. 

Your  despatch  of  3  p.  m.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regiments  with 
drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  shall  be  complied  with  as  far 
as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Is  it  your 
purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  now  being  drafted  in  the 
States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments." 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  8.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

7.15  p.  m.,  October  27. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  5.10  p.  m. 
to-day.  Feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  filling  up  the  old 
regiments  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  I  have,  upon  several  occasions, 
urged  this  measure  upon  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  upon  your  excellency, 
as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  giving  us  effective  troops  for  future 
operations.  Some  time  ago  an  agent  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  informed 
me  that  an  order  from  the  War  Department  was  necessary  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  drafted  men  to  the  old  regiments.  On  the  llth  instant  I  requested 
General  Halleck  to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  received  no  reply  to  this, 
and  learned  this  afternoon  that  no  such  order  had  been  issued.  In  the  press  of 
business  I  then  called  an  aid,  and  telling  him  I  had  conversed  with  you  upon 
this  subject,  I  directed  him  to  write  for  me  a  despatch  asking  your  excellency 
to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  officer,  after  writing 
the  despatch,  finding  me  still  engaged,  sent  it  to  the  telegraph  office  without  first 
submitting  it  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  communicated  my  views. 
He,  however,  unfortunately  added,  "before  taking  them  into  action  again." 
This  phrase  was  not  authorized  or  intended  by  me.  It  has  conveyed  altogether 
an  erroneous  impression  as  to  my  plans  and  intentions.  To  your  excellency's 
question  I  answer  distinctly  that  I  have  not  had  any  idea  of  postponing  the 
advance  until  the  old  regiments  are  filled  by  drafted  men.  I  commenced  cross 
ing  the  army  into  Virginia  yesterday,  and  shall  push  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  enemy.  Burnside's  corps  and  part  of  Slocum's 
have  been  crossing  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  Reynolds's  corps  is  ready  to  follow. 
Pleasonton,  with  the  cavalry,  is  at  Purcellville  this  morning.  The  crossing  will 
be  continued  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  hand  will  permit.  Nothing  but  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  operation  shall  delay  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 
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[Received  11.35  p.  m  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  27,  1862 — II  p.m. 

Please  take  immediate  steps  to  enable  you  to  forward  supplies  via  Orange 
and  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railroads  for  tliis  army,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
hundred  tons  per  day ;  also,  be  prepared  to  repair  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  beyond  Manassas  Junction  wherever  it  may  be  damaged. 

Please  communicate  to  the  general-in-chief  the  information  you  gave  me  yes 
terday,  in  regard  to  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
possibility  of  repairing  that  road  in  season  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  this  cam 
paign. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Brigadier  General  H.  HAUPT. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington  City,  October  27,  1862. 

GENERAL:  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  army  under  General  McClel- 
lan  has  been  unable  to  move  during  the  fine  weather  of  this  fall  for  want  of 
shoes,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  You  will  please  report  to  this  department 
upon  the  following  points : 

First.  To  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  have  been  made  since  you  assumed  command  as  gen 
eral-in-chief,  and  whether  any  requisition  for  supplies  of  any  kind  has  since 
that  time  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  communication  had  with 
him,  except  through  you. 

Second.  If  you,  as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  condi 
tion  of  the  army  in  respect  to  supplies  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  and  other  neces 
saries,  and  whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  or  delay,  by  any  department  or 
bureau,  in  filling  the  requisitions  for  supplies;  and  what  has  been,  and  is,  the 
condition  of  that  army,  as  compared  with  other  armies,  in  respect  to  supplies. 

Third.  At  what  date,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  orders  to  advance 
against  the  enemy  were  given  to  General  McClellan  and  how  often  they  have 
been  repeated. 

Fourth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  has  been  any  want  in  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  of  shoes,  clothing,  afms,  or  other  equipments  or  sup 
plies  that  ought  to  have  prevented  its  advance  against  the  enemy  when  the 
order  was  given. 

Fifth.  How  long  was  it  after  the  orders  to  advance  were  given  to  General 
McClellan  before  he  informed  you  that  any  shoes  or  clothing  were  wanted  in  his 
army,  and  what  are  his  means  of  promptly  communicating  the  wants  of  the 
army  to  you,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 


WASHINGTON,  October  28,  1862. 

SIR  :  In  reply  to  the  several  interrogatories  contained  in  your  letter  of  yester 
day,  I  have  to  report : 

First.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  General  McClellan  are 
made  by  his  staff  officers  on  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  here — that  is,  for  quarter 
master's  supplies,  by  his  chief  quartermaster,  on  the  quartermaster  general ;  for 
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commissary's  supplies,  by  his  chief  commissary,  on  the  commissary  general,  &c. 
No  such  requisitions  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  made  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  none  upon  the  general-in-chief. 

Second.  On  several  occasions  General  McClellan  has  telegraphed  to  me  that 
his  army  was  deficient  in  certain  supplies.  All  these  telegrams  were  immedi 
ately  referred  to  the  heads  of  bureaus,  with  orders  to  report.  It  was  ascertained 
that  in  every  instance  the  requisitions  had  been  immediately  filled,  except  one, 
where  the  quartermaster  general  had  been  obliged  to  send  from  Philadelphia 
certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  &c.,  not  having  a  full  supply  here.  There 
has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  any  neglect  or  delay  in  any  department 
or  bureau,  in  issuing  all  supplies  asked  for  by  General  McClellan,  or  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff.  Delays  have  occasionally  occurred  in  forwarding  supplies 
by  rail,  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  depots,  or  of  a  want  of  cars ; 
but,  whenever  notified  of  this,  agents  have  been  sent,  out  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
Under  the  excellent  superintendence  of  General  Haupt,  I  think  these  delays 
have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration  than  is  usual  with  freight  trains. 
Any  army  of  the  size  of  that  under  General  McClellau  will  frequently  be  for 
some  days  without  the  supplies  asked  For,  on  account  of  neglect  in  making 
timely  requisitions,  and  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding  them,  and  in  distrib 
uting  them  to  the  different  brigades  and  regiments.  From  all  the  information  I 
can  obtain,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requisitions  from  that  army  have  been 
filled  more  promptly,  and  that  the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  better  sup 
plied,  than  our  armies  operating  in  the  west.  The  latter  have  operated  at  much 
greater  distances  from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  have  had  far  less  facilities  for 
transportation.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in  the  world,  while  in  cam 
paign,  have  been  more  promptly  or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

Third.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  McClellan  was  urged  to 
give  me  information  of  his  intended  movements,  in  order  that  if  he  moved  be 
tween  the  enemy  and  Washington,  re-enforcements  could  be  sent  from  this  place. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  finding  that  he  purposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
I  urged  him  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  disadvantages  of  delaying  till  the  autumn  rains  had  swollen  the 
Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  was  peremptorily 
ordered  "to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south. 
Your  army  must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good."  It  will  be  observed  that 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order  was  given. 

Fourth.  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no  such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  ad 
vance  against  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  he 
could  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on 
the  north  side. 

Fifth.  On  the  7th  of  October,  in  a  telegram  in  regard  to  his  intended  move 
ments,  General  McClellan  stated  that  it  would  require  at  least  three  days  to 
supply  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps;  that  they  needed  shoes  and  other  indis 
pensable  articles  of  clothing,  as  Avell  as  shelter  tents.  No  complaint  was  made 
that  any  requisitions  had  not  been  filled,  and  it  was  inferred  from  his  language 
that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  his  supplies. 

On  the  llth  he  telegraphed  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies  sent  by  rail  had 
been  delaved.  As  already  stated,  agents  were  immediately  sent  from  here  to 
investigate  this  complaint,  and  they  reported  that  everything  had  gone  forward. 
On  the  same  date  (the  llth)  he  spoke  of  many  of  his  horses  being  broken  down 
by  fatigue.  On  the  12th  he  complained  that  the  rate  of  supply  was  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  per  week  for  the  entire  army  there  and  in  front  of 
Washington.  I  immediately  directed  the  quartermaster  general  to  inquire  into 
this  matter,  and  to  report  why  a  larger  supply  was  not  furnished.  General 
Meigs  reported  on  the  14th  that  the  average  issue  of  horses  to  General  McClel- 
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lan's  army  in  the  field  and  in  front  of  "Washington,  for  the  previous  six  weeks? 
had  been  1,450  per  week,  or  8,754  in  all;  in  addition,  that  a  large  number  of 
mules  had  been  supplied ;  and  that  the  number  of  animals  with  General  McClel- 
lan's  army  on  the  Upper  Potomac  was  over  31,000.  He  also  reported  that  he 
was  then  sending  to  the  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

On  the  18th  General  McClellan  states,  in  regard  to  General  Meigs's  report 
that  he  had  filled  every  requisition  for  shoes  and  clothing  :  "  General  Meigs  may 
have  ordered  these  articles  to  be  forwarded,  but  they  have  not  reached  our 
depots  ;  and  unless  greater  effort  to  insure  prompt  transmission  is  made  by  the 
department  of  which  General  Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  this  army  is  concerned."  I  immediately 
called  General  Meigs's  attention  to  this  apparent  neglect  of  his  department.  On 
the  25th  he  reported,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation,  that  48,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  had  been  received  by  the  quartermaster  of  General  McClellan's 
army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  and  Hagerstown  ;  that  20,000  pairs  were  at 
Harper's  Ferry  depot  on  the  21st,  that  10,000  more  were  on  their  way,  and 
15,000  more  ordered.  Colonel  Ingalls,  aide-de-camp  and  chief  quartermaster  to 
General  McClellan,  telegraphed  on  the  25th :  "  The  suffering  for  want  of  clothing 
is  exaggerated,  I  think,  and  certainly  might  have  been  avoided  by  timely  requi 
sitions  of  regimental  and  brigade  commanders."  On  the  24th  he  telegraphed 
to  the  quartermaster  general  that  "  the  clothing  was  not  detained  in  the  cars  at 
the  depots;  such  complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is,  the  clothing  arrives 
and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  wanted.  I  have  ordered  more  than  would  seern 
necessary  from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  you  have 
always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions  as  far  as  clothing  is  concerned. 
Our  department  is  not  at  fault;  it  provides  as  soon  as  due  notice  is  given.  I 
foresee  no  time  when  an  army  of  over  100,000  men  will  not  call  for  clothing  and 
other  articles." 

In  regard  to  General  McClellan's  means  of  promptly  communicating  the 
wants  of  his  army  to  me  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  I 
report  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly  communica 
tion  with  Washington  by  telegraph. 

It  is  due  to  General  Meigs  that  I  should  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
received  by  him  from  General  McClellan. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  WT.  HALLECK, 

Gcneral-in-  Chief. 

Hon.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  }Var. 

[6  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  28 — 5  p.  m. 

Headquarters  are  now  at  Berlin.  All  of  Franklin's  troops  are  over,  and 
most  of  his  train.  General  Stoncman  has  probably  crossed  at  White's  Ford  by 
this  time.  Reynolds's  corps  is  massed  here,  and  will,  I  hope,  complete  his  sup 
plies  of  clothing  to-day  and  early  to-morrow.  Franklin  will  move  for  here  in 
the  morning  if  nothing  unusual  occurs.  Everything  is  moving  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  I  go  to  Lovettsville  in  a  few  minutes,  to  return  to 
night.  We  received  more  carbines  and  muskets  ;  I  shall  not  wait  for  them,  but 
ought  to  be  supplied  at  once. 

GEO.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
A.  LINCOLN,  President. 
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[Received  1.25  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  29,  1862— -1.23  a.  m. 
We  occupy  Leesburg. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 


[11.15  a.  m.] 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  October  29,  1862. 

Your  despatches  of  night  before  last,  yesterday,  and  last  night  all  received.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  movement  of  the  army.  When  you  get  entirely 
across  the  river  let  me  know.  What  do  you  know  of  the  enemy  1 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  6  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  29 — 11.50  a.  m. 

On  the  25th  instant  I  sent  you  a  despatch,  requesting  you  to  decide  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Potomac  when  this  army  leaves 
here.  To  this  I  received  your  reply  that  I  had  been  intrusted  by  the  President 
with  defeating  and  driving  away  the  rebel  army ;  that  you  had  given  me  no 
orders  heretofore  ;  did  not  give  me  any  then,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  have  only  to  make  such  arrangements  for  guarding  this  extended  line  as  the 
means  at  my  disposal  will  permit,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view  the  supreme 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  moving  army  in  adequate  force  to  meet  the  rebel 
army  before  us.  The  dispositions  I  have  made  are  as  follows,  viz :  Ten  thou 
sand  (10,000)  men  to  be  left  at  Harper's  Ferry;  one  brigade  of  infantry  in 
front  of  Sharpsburg;  Kenly's  brigade  of  Maryland  infantry  at  Williamsport ; 
Kelly's  brigade,  including  Colonel  Campbell's  fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania  in 
fantry,  at  Cumberland,  and  between  that  point  and  Hancock.  I  have  also  left 
four  small  cavalry  regiments,  to  patrol  and  watch  the  river  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  from  Cumberland  down  to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  do  not  regard 
this  force  as  sufficient  to  cover  securely  this  great  extent  of  line,  but  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  detaching  any  more  troops  from  the  moving  columns.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  that  some  new  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  be  sent 
to  strengthen  the  forces  left  by  me.  There  should  be  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
section  of  artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherry  Run,  another  brigade  at  Hancock, 
an  additional  brigade  at  Williamsport,  one  regiment  at  Hagerstown,  and  one  at 
Chambersburg,  with  a  section  of  artillery  at  each  place  if  possible.  This  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  enemy  retains  a  considerable  cavalry  force  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  If  they  go  east  of  it,  the  occupation  of  the  points  named  in  my 
despatch  of  the  25th  instant  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  many  of 
these  troops  on  the  river.  There  are  now  several  hundred  of  our  wounded, 
including  General  Richardson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg  that  cannot  pos 
sibly  be  moved  at  present.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the  forces  I 
have  been  able  to  leave  from  this  army  as  sufficient  to  prevent  cavalry  raids 
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into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  as  cavalry  is  the  only  description  of  troops 
adequate  to  this  service,  and  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  deficient  in  this  arm. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  30,  1862. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  received  late  last  evening.  The  troops  pro 
posed  for  Thoroughfare  Gap  will  be  sent  to  that  place  whenever  you  are  in 
position  for  their  co-operation,  as  previously  stated,  but  no  new  regiments  can 
be  sent  from  here  to  the  Upper  Potomac.  The  guarding  of  that  line  is  left  to 
your  own  discretion  with  the  troops  now  under  your  command. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


[Received  11.35  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  30,  1862 — 9.30^.  m. 

I  am  about  leaving  the  line,  and  leave  behind  me  all  the  troops  I  can  safely 
spare  to  hold  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  line  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  but  I  do  not 
consider  the  force  sufficient  to  prevent  raids,  and  have  so  represented  to  General 
Hallcck,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  no  more  troops  to  send.  I  leave  General 
Morell  at  Hagerstown,  in  command,  from  mouth  of  Antietam  up  to  Cumber 
land.  I  urge  that  you  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  organization  of  the 
nine-month  drafted  men,  that  some  of  them  may  be  sent  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  Charnbersburg,  Hagerstown,  Sharpsburg,  Williamsport,  and  Hancock, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  raids.  If  I  could  have  filled  the  old  Pennsylvania 
regiments  with  the  drafted  men,  I  could  have  left  men  enough  to  have  made 
your  frontier  reasonably  safe ;  as  it  is,  I  cannot  do  it  with  due  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  main  army,  arid  beg  to  warn  you  in  time,  without  reference  to 
the  safety  of  the  frontier.  I  wish  to  urge  again,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  filling  the  old  regiments  with  drafted  men. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


[Received  10.40  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARM\r  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  30,  1862— 10/>.  m. 

In  a  despatch  of  General  Peck  to  General  Dix  to-day  it  is  stated  that  Long- 
street  has  arrived  at  Petersburg.  A  Major  Fairfax,  who  was  captured  to-day 
near  Aldie,  says  he  is  aide-de-camp  to  General  Longstreet,  and  that  he  left  him 
day  before  yesterday  not  very  far  from  Aldie.  General  Peck's  information  can 
not  be  correct. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Received  12.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  31,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 

I  had  made  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
liamsport  by  leaving  General  Kenly's  brigade  of  Maryland  troops,  with  a  regi 
ment  of  cavalry.  This  was  too  small  a  force  for  properly  guarding  that  portion 
of  the  river,  but  it  was  all  I  could  spare  from  this  army.  I  learned  yesterday 
that  General  Kenly  has  just  received  an  order  from  you  to  detach  one  of  his 
infantry  regiments  to  report  to  Governor  Bradford.  In  view  of  the  weakness 
of  his  command,  I  hope  some  other  regiment  may  be  substituted  for  this  to 
report  to  Governor  Bradford. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  2  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  I).  C.,  October  31,  1862. 

No  order  since  that  of  the  8th  instant  has  been  give.n  to  General  Kenly,  and 
a  copy  of  that  order  was  sent  to  you  the  same  day.  The  order  was  given  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  particular  request  of  Governor  Brad 
ford,  and  cannot  now  be  changed. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  31,  1862. 

General  Heintzelman  has  just  shown  me  your  despatch  to  send  three  good 
regiments  to  you  by  railroad.  No  troops  will,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
sent  north  of  the  Potomac  river. 

As  already  stated  to  you,  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Alexandria 
can  be  sent  whenever  you  want  them  on  the  line  of  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief, 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 


[8.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OP  POTOMAC, 

October  31 — 6  p.  m. 

The  commanding  general  directs  that  you  move.your  corps  to-morrow  morning 
towards  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  that  you  direct  General  Sigel  to  march  his  corps 
for  the  same  point  on  the  morning  of  the  second  (2d)  November.  You  will 
please  report  whether  your  troops  move  by  rail  or  otherwise,  and  the  general 
desires  you  to  report  the  position  of  your  troops  from  day  to  day.  He  will  give 
you  the  position  of  this  army  whenever  it  is  practicable.  This  army  will  ad- 
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vance  to-morrow,  one  wing  as  far  as  Russellvillc,  and  the  other  wings  opposite 
Wood  Grove.  The  general  commanding  desires  yon  to  leave  a  sufficient  guard 
at  Manassas  Junction  to  protect  the  roads  at  that  point,  and  the  supplies  which 
may  be  sent  there. 

R.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major  General  HEINTZELMAN. 


[Received  11.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  31,  1862. 

Your  order  of  the  8th  instant,  to  General  Kenly,  did  not  reach  here  until 
yesterday.  The  first  copy  which  reached  here  was  a  copy  sent  to  me  for  infor 
mation,  the  original  of  which  was  addressed  to  General  Keuly,  at  Frederick. 
General  Kenly  was  not  at  Frederick.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent,  at  the 
time,  to  Williamsport.  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  by  Colonel  Kelton,  of 
the  20th,  enclosing  another  copy,  a  copy  again  was  sent  to  Williamsport,  to 
General  Kenly.  Thus  the  original  and  two  copies  were  sent  him  all  by  the 
mail  and  all  have  failed  to  reach  so  far.  On  the  30th  I  telegraphed  the  order, 
finding,  from  previous  telegraphic  communication,  that  General  Kenly  evidently 
could  not  have  received  it.  This  telegram  he  received. 

The  Purnell  Legion  is  not  with  General  Kenly.  He  has  five  regiments  of 
Maryland  infantry.  I  have  already  informed  you  that  the  safety  of  the  line 
intrusted  to  General  Kenly  will  not  justify  any  detachment  from  his  command, 
already  too  weak.  If,  after  these  representations,  which  I  conceive  it  my  duty 
to  make,  you  repeat  the  order  and  assume  the  responsibility,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  at  once  obeyed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  II.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gencral-in-  Chief. 


[11.45  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

October  31,  1862 — 10.30  p.  m. 

The  commanding  general  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  has  no  information 
that  the  bridge  across  Goose  creek  has  been  destroyed ;  but  he  desires  you  to  be 
prepared  with  material  for  reconstructing  the  bridge  on  the  Manassas  Gap  rail 
road  if  it  should  become  necessary.  He  also  wishes  you  to  throw  forward  sup 
plies  rapidly  on  this  road.  Please  consult  General  Heintzelman. 

II.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Brigadier  General  HAUPT, 

Superintendent  of  Military  Railroads. 

[12  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

October  31 — 1p.m. 

Two  contrabands,  who  came  into  Harper's  Ferry  yesterday,  report  that 
Jackson's  and  Longstreet's  forces  were  the  day  previous  encamped  behind 
Charles  town  and  Berry  ville.  Two  deserters  from  the  2d  North  Carolina  vol 
unteers  (one  an  assistant  surgeon)  came  into  our  lines  at  different  places  yes 
terday.  They  report  D,  H.  Hill's  division,  to  which  they  belonged,  as  near 
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Berryville  on  Tuesday.  Their  statements  agree  in  every  particular.  Porter's 
corps  is  now  arriving,  and  will  at  once  be  tlirowii  across  the  river.  Franklin's 
corps  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  will  cross  the  river  at  Berlin.  Some  deten 
tion  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  taking  in  at  the  depots  supplies  for  the  long 
march  we  have  before  us ;  but  every  branch  of  this  army  is  constantly  occupied 
in  getting  ready  for  the  advance.  Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  I  have 
made  for  procuring  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  I  am  still  very  deficient.  I  have 
officers  out  in  different  directions  purchasing  horses,  and  they  are  coming  in 
daily,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  I  could  wish.  The  diseases  among  the  horses  have 
rendered  very  many  of  them  unserviceable  for  a  time. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 

[11.25  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  &RMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  1,  1862 — 9.45  a.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  all  the  corps  of  this  army  have  crossed 
the  Potomac,  except  Franklin's,  which  comes  up  this  morning.  I  have  ordered 
an  advance  this  morning,  and  shall  go  forward  from  day  to  day  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  enemy,  in  considerable  force,  occupied  Snicker's  Gap  yesterday. 
They  will  be  driven  out  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  we  can  reach  the  posi 
tion  with  sufficient  force. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 

[Sent  1.20  p.  m.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  1,  1862. 

The  order  directing  an  infantry  regiment  under  General  Kenly  to  report  to 
Governor  Bradford  must  be  obeyed.  If  you  require  its  place  to  be  supplied, 
you  will  send  another  regiment  from  one  of  your  army  corps. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

[3  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  1,  1862 — 2  p.  m. 

Your  despatch  has  been  received,  and  the  order  for  the  infantry  regiment 
under  General  Kenly  to  report  to  Governor  Bradford  has  been  given. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK. 

[2.35  p.  m.]       * 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  I,  1862. 

Your  despatch  of  this  morning  from  Fairfax  Court-House  received.  General 
Pleasonton,  with  his  cavalry,  will  occupy  Piedmont  to-day.  General  Reynolds's 
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corps  will  occupy  Purcellville  and  Hamilton.  Reynolds's  and  Burnside's  corps 
will  advance  to-morrow  to  near  Aldie  and  Middleburg.  Under  these  circum 
stances  the  commanding  general  directs  that  you  march  your  command  toward 
Aldie,  keeping  your  scouts  well  out  to  the  front,  so  as  to  warn  you  of  any  very 
large  force  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  you  find  you  are  to  encounter  too  heavy  a 
force,  you  will  turn  to  the  right  toward  Leesburg,  and  pass  around  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  this  army  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  Please  send  your  wagons  to  Leesburg,  from  where  you 
can  draw  your  supplies  from  White's  Ford,  or,  perhaps,  Edwards's  Ferry. 
General  Stoneman  receives  his  supplies  from  White's  Ford.  You  had  better 
see  that  sufficient  supplies  are  sent  by  canal  boats  to  opposite  Leesburg  before 
you  leave  Washington.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  inform  me 
when  you  will  probably  reach  Aldie  and  Leesburg. 

R.  B.  MARCY, 

Chief  of  Staff'. 
Brigadier  General  BAYARD, 

Willard's  Hotel. 

[3.20  p.  m.J 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  1,  1862 — 1  p.  m. 

The  commanding  general  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  this  morning 
sent  an  order  direct  to  General  Bayard  to  effect  a  junction  with  this  army  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  This  order  would  have  been  sent  through  you, 
but  the  general  was  fearful  that  you  might  be  occupied  in  getting  off  your  corps, 
and  that  this  might  delay  this  movement. 

R.  B.  MARCY, 

Chief  of  Staff. 
General  HEINTZELMAN. 

[7.30  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  1,  1862 — 7.30  p.  m. 

Should  the  troops  which  left  Washington  or  Alexandria  this  morning  not  get 
far  enough  on  the  road  to-night  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  Sigel's 
troops,  Sigel  should  riot  march  until  all  can  move,  so  as  to  be  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other.  The  advance  of  my  right  wing  will  be  to-morrow  near 
Upperville,  and  the  left  wing  at  Middleburg,  with  the  cavalry  near  Springfield, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad.  Please  inform  me  where  the  troops  that  were 
-  left  on  the  Little  river  turnpike  will  encamp  to-night,  and  give  me  this  informa 
tion  daily,  as  it  is  highly  important  that  I  should  know. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAX, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  HEINTZELMAN. 

[10.15  a.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  2,  1862—9  a.  m. 

The  last  division  of  this  army  is  now  crossing  the  river.  Firing  is  now  going 
on  in  the  direction  of  Ashby's  Gap.  It  is  reported  by  Union  farmers  in  Vir 
ginia  that  Jackson,  with  his  whole  corps,  is  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shenan- 
doah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Snicker's  Gap.  I  move  headquarters  this  morning  to 
Wheatland. 

Rep.  Com.  108 36 
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The  entire  army  will  advance  rapidly  to-day,  and,  if  possible,  the  cavalry 
advance  to-night  will  be  near  Springfield,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 

[8  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 
Near  Purcelhville,   Va.,  November  2,  1862 — 4.30^?.  m. 

A  good  deal  of  artillery  firing  on  the  right  and  front.  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  it  is  at  Snicker's  Gap  or  with  Pleasonton,  at  Uniontown.  I  go  towards 
the  sound  at  once.  It  seems  as  if  there  might  be  serious  resistance  not  far 
from  here.  I  shall  know  more  soon ;  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  will  retain  its  good  reputation.  The  troops  are  not  all  up  yet, 
but  are  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  1  directed  General  Franklin  to 
cross  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  supply  himself  with  the  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  which  he  was  unable  to  get  at  Hagerstown,  to  push  for 
ward.  We  are  still  too  weak  in  cavalry,  but  I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power 
with  what  I  have  got.  As  I  close,  the  artillery  firing  is  quite  heavy. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
The  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States. 

[12.45  a.  m.,  November  3.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

Wkeatland,  November  2 — 10  p.  m. 

I  have  just  received  a  despatch  from  General  McClellan,  dated  at  Snicker's 
Gap,  6  p.  m.,  stating  that  he  has  full  possession  of  the  gap.  When  Hancock 
arrived  there  it  was  held  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  at  once  driven  out. 
A  column  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  infantry  advanced  to  retake  it,  but  were 
dispersed  by  the  fire  of  our  rifled  guns.  The  position  is  a  strong  one  from 
either  side.  It  is  said  that  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  are  in  the  valley  opposite. 
Pleasonton  had  driven  [the  enemy's  cavalry  several  miles  beyond  Union  at  3 
p.  m.,  exploding  one  of  their  caissons  and  capturing  ten  of  their  wounded  left 
behind. 

R.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  Staff. 

His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 

[Received  10  a.  m.,  November  4,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC, 

Bloomfield,  9  p.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  the  accompanying  des 
patch  which  has  been  received  from  JPoolesville. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
General  W.  H.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 

POOLESVILLE,  3. 

Last  evening  and  this  morning  I  learned  the  following  information  from  dif 
ferent  reliable  persons.  They  report  a  force  of  Stuart's  cavalry  concealed  in  a 
large  woods  about  five  (5)  miles  from  here,  between  the  Frederick  and  Rockville 
road,  watching  an  opportunity  to  escape.  One  of  the  men  says  that  he  saw  a 
farmer  in  that  vicinity  taking  provisions  for  them  at  midnight,  and  he  also  saw 
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three  or  four  of  the  rebels  take  the  provisions  from  the  fanner.     Their  numbers 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  very  small,  from  what  I  can  hear. 

They  are  some  of  Stuart's,  left  behind,  or  that  got  cut  off  when  he  made  the 
last  raid  over  here. 

J.  L.  CHERRY,  Operator. 

P.  S. — No  troops  here. 

SETH  S.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


[Received  1.45  p.  m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

BJoomfield,  November  4,  1862 — 6.45  a.  tn. 

Cavalry  advance  at  Piedmont;  infantry  in  Upperville  and  in  front  of  Ashby'.- 
Pass,  where  resistance  is  probable  to  day.     I  go  to  the  front  to  see. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the    United  States. 


[Received  8.45  a.  m.,  November  5,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  4 — 11A5  p.  m. 

I  urgently  request  that  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Augur  may  be  ordered  to 
join  me  to-morrow  niglit,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Rectortown,  by  way  of  Manas- 
sas  Gap  railroad. 

I  desire  to  assign  him  immediately  to  duty  in  the  first  corps. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

[Time  received,  7  a.  m.,  Gth.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Near  Rectortown,  November  5 — 11.30_/?.  m., 

via  Gainesville,  Virginia,  Nov.  6 — 7  a.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  last  corps  of  this  army  (General  Frank 
lin's)  finished  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin  on  Monday  the  3d  instant.  Upon 
the  preceding  day  Snicker's  Gap  had  been  occupied  by  General  Couch's  corps 
without  serious  opposition.  This  corps  was  relieved  the  same  day  by  General 
Porter's  corps,  which  still  occupies  the  Gap.  Yesterday,  General  Couch's  corps 
took  possession  of  Ashby's  Gap,  and  now  holds  it.  The  enemy  appears  in 
some  force  opposite  Snicker's  Gap.  He  advanced  his  position  in  front  of  Ash 
by's  Gap  last  night,  and  is  reported  to  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  Front 
Royal.  General  Burnside's  command  is  posted  between  Piedmont,  and  Salem. 
General  Reynolds  is  on  his  left  and  rear.  General  Franklin  is  east  of  Up- 

{)erville  on  the  Aldie  and  Ashby's  Gap  turnpike.  General  Pleasonton  with 
us  brigade  of  cavalry  has,  for  several  days  past,  been  skirmishing  constantly 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  supported  at  times  by  infantry,  at  Upperville  and 
vicinity.  About  12  o'clock  m.,  to-day,  he  met  and  attacked  General  Stuart V 
command  of  about  3,000  rebel  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  at  Barber's. 
Colonel  Gregg,  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  with  that  regiment  and  the  6th  regu 
lar  cavalry,  moved  on  the  right  of  the  enemy  and  turned  his  position.  Colonel 
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Davis,  8th  New  York  cavalry,  with  his  regiment  attacked  the  enemy's  left,  and 
Colonel  Farnsworth,  with  the  8th  Illinois  cavalry,  moved  against  his  centre. 
Pennington's  battery,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  him  by  sections.  A  largely 
superior  force  charged  Colonel  Davis 's  8th  New  York  cavalry,  but  were  gal 
lantly  met  and  repulsed.  A  section  of  artillery  then  opened  upon  the  fugitives. 
The  enemy  left  ten  dead  upon  the  field,  and  lost  twenty  prisoners.  We  took 
a  number  of  carbines  and  pistols.  Our  loss  was  five  killed  (General  Pleason- 
ton's  command  numbered  about  1,500  present  on  the  field)  and  eight  wounded. 
In  the  engagement  Colonel  Davis,  8th  New  York  cavalry,  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him.  General  Averill  encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy  this  morning  at 
the  mouth  of  Manassas  Gap  and  drove  them  back  into  the  pass,  where  they  took 
up  a  position  supported  by  artillery.  Averill  being  without  support  could  not 
pursue  them  further  into  the  mountains.  He  has  now  gone  to  join  Pleasonton 
at  Sandy  Hook,  near  Chester  Gap.  A  brigade  of  Burnside's  corps  relieved  his 
command  at  the  mouth  of  Manassas  Gap.  General  Bayard  with  his  cavalry  is 
in  front  of  Salem.  I  am  in  communication  with  General  Sigel. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Received  7.20  a.  m.,  November  6,  1862  ] 

HEADQUARTERS  NEAR  RECTORTOWN, 

November  5,  1862. 

General  McClellan  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  his  headquarters  are  to-night  at 
this  place.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  th  e  railroad  is  in  good  condition  as  far  as  Piedmont, 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  forward  supplies  to  that  and  other  points  as 
soon  as  possible.  Can  you  not  send  an  engine  to  this  point  at  once  for  the  pur 
pose  of  asceetaining  the  exact  condition  of  the  road,  and  to  enable  the  general 
to  communicate  with  you.  Our  troops  are  on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Piedmont 
to  Salern,  and  we  will  have  troops  at  White  Plains  to-morrow.  Our  cavalry  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chester  Gap.  The  general  is  desirous  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
you  can  conveniently  come  up. 

A.  V.  COLBUBN. 
Brigadier  General  HAUPT. 

[Time  received,  5.  10  p   m.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Rectortown,  November  7,  1862 — 11.30  a.  m 

A  heavy  snow  storm  to-day.  No  rations  yet  arrived  here,  but  hope  for  them 
within  an  hour  or  two.  Burnside  on  the  Rappahannock. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  A.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Received  10. 15  p.  m.,  November  7,  1862.] 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Camp  near  Rectortown,  Va.,  4  p.  m — 1th. 

The  Manassas  Gap  railroad  is  in  such  poor  running  order  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  establish  my  depot  for  supplies  for  the  whole  army  at  Gainesville,  until 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  can  be  repaired  beyond  Manassas  Junction 
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I  am  now  concentrating  my  troops  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton,  and  have 
telegraphed  General  Haupt  to  repair  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  to  the 
line  of  the  Rappahannock  as  soon  as  it  can  be  covered  by  our  troops. 
The  storm  continues  unabated. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  the  PRESIDENT. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  5,  1862. 

GENERAL  :  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  President,  sent  herewith,  you 
will  immediately  turn  over  your  command  to  Major  General  Burnside,  and  re 
pair  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reporting  on  your  arrival  at  that  place,  by  telegraph,  for 
further  orders.  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General -in-  Ch  ief. 
Major  General  McCLELLAN,  Commanding,  fyc.,  $r. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington,  November  '">,  1862. 
GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  182. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  that  Major 
General  McClellan  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  that  Major  General  Burnside  take  the  command  of  that  army. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


WASHINGTON,  March  6,  1863. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  SPRACJUE,  United  States  Senate,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
about  how  long  were  you  with  that  army  1 

Answer.  Some  time  in  March,  1862,  after  the  army  had  entered  upon  its 
peninsula  campaign,  I  joined  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Barry,  chief  of  artillery.  I  had  no  official  capacity  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  But  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  looking  after  her  troops,  and  by  the  invitation  and  request  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  War,  I  connected  myself  with  the  movements  of  that  army  until  the 
latter  part,  of  May. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  whatever  came  under  your 
observation,  that  you  deem  of  importance,  in  relation  to  the  leading  incidents  of 
that  campaign,  and  what  led,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  to  the  failure  of  the  object 
it  had  in  view  ? 

Answer.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I  would  prefer  to  reflect  upon  the 
matter  for  a  day  or  two  before  I  make  any  statement  upon  the  subject.  My 
mind  has  been  somewhat  withdrawn  from  that  subject  for  some  months  past, 
and  I  desire  to  have  a  little  time  to  refresh  my  memory. 

[The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed  until  Tuesday  next.] 
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WASHINGTON,  M+rch  10,  1862. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE  resumed. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  will  repeat  the  question  I  asked  the  other  day :  "  Will  you  please 
state  to  the  committee  whatever  came  under  your  observation,  that  you  deem  of 
importance,  in  relation  to  the  leading  incidents  of  the  campaign  of  the  penin 
sula,  and  what  led,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  to  the  failure  of  the  object  it  had 
in  view." 

Answer.  There  were  a  great  many  causes  which  tended  to  produce  a  failure. 
The  first,  of  course,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  incompetency  of  the  commanding 
general.  Then  there  was  the  want  of  experience  in  the  departments  in  carry 
ing  on  war ;  and  then  the  position  yi  which  the  army  was  placed.  General 
McClellan,  jealous  of  any  interference,  whenever  anything  was  done  contrary 
to  "his  advice  or  desire,  became  at  once  inefficient,  and  disposed  to  shirk  the  re 
sponsibility  of  whatever  might  take  place.  There  was,  thus,  from  the  very 
commencement,  a  want  of  hearty  co-operation  between  the  general  and  the  gov 
ernment.  For  instance,  when  the  command  of  General  McDowell  was  with 
drawn,  General  McClellan  was  at  once  disposed,  if  any  failure  in  his  campaign 
occurred,  to  ascribe  it  to  that  one  act,  and,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  so  energetic 
in  the  proscution  of  the  business  before  him  as  he  might  otherwise  have  been. 
Then  there  was  the  favoritism  Avhich  he  exercised  towards  the  officers  under 
him,  which  created  a  bad  state  of  feeling  from  the  beginning.  A  few  officers 
were  constantly  with  him.  The  major  portion,  however,  even  when  calling 
upon  duties  connected  with  their  positions,  were  obliged  to  wait,  even  for  days, 
without  an  interview.  That  was  so  much  the  case  that  it  became  quite  a  com 
mon  thing  to  see  generals  who  came  there,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  go  away 
again  without  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  commanding  general.  There  was 
very  little  personal  attention  paid  by  the  general  to  the  various  departments  of 
his  army.  When  the  army  first  landed  there,  the  medical  was  very  deficient, 
and  the  hospitals  were  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  private  sup 
plies  of  the  regiments.  Consequently,  the  men  suffered  a  great  deal.  The 
quartermaster's  department  was  also  deficient.  When  the  troops  first  sat 
down  before  Yorktown,  some  of  them  were  without  a  proper  supply  of  food 
for  two  or  three  days.  And  that,  together  with  want  of  medical  supplies, 
after  the  men  had  been  fattened  and  feasted  about  Washington,  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  upon  the  least  exposure.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  general  for  not  being  able  to  give  more  attention  to  those  mat 
ters  was,  that  during  a  seige  like  that — such  as  had  not  been  known  to  any  of 
the  officers  of  this  country  connected  with  that  army,  he  himself  alone  excepted — 
he  was  obliged  to  give  constant  attention,  at  his  own  headquarters,  to  the 
engineering.  The  time  which  it  took  to  prepare  his  batteries  was  one  great 
cause  of  failure  ;  in  dispiriting  the  men  ;  and  in  producing  bad  habits  of  caution. 
The  place  where  each  regiment  was  posted,  for  the  time  during  the  seige,  was 
most  generally  in  a  situation  that  it  was  difficult  to  drain,  and  the  men  were 
made  to  sleep  in  the  mud  and  water  most  of  the  time.  The  building  of  those 
batteries,  and  parallels,  and  intrenchments,  rather  had  a  tendency  to  make  the 
men  hide  themselves  from  danger.  After  digging  ditches  and  building  intrench 
ments  for  a  time,  you  would  see  regiments  drawn  up  behind  the  batteries,  in 
stead  of  standing  up  and  receiving  whatever  might  come,  constantly  dodging 
and  trying  to  hide  themselves.  The  men,  naturally  brave,  were  educated  rather 
to  dodge  and  shirk  danger  than  to  face  it.  In  my  opinion,  if  those  intrench 
ments  could  have  been  made  in  a  week,  or  even  in  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
time  which  was  taken  for  that  purpose, — as  could  have  been  done  by  means  of 
a  proper  and  energetic  distribution  of  the  forces  there— -there  would  not  have 
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been  so  rnucli  disadvantage  in  that  respect.  But  there  did  not  seem  to  be,  in 
the  working  parties,  any  head,  or  system,  or  order,  from  first  to  last.  A  de 
tachment  of  1,000  men  would  be  sent  out  to  do  the  work  of  50  or  100  men, 
and  also  the  reverse  of  that.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  proper  oversight  in  the 
requisitions  which  were  found  to  be  necessary.  The  seige  of  Yorktovvrn  seemed 
to  be  unexpected  and  unprepared  for.  When  the  army  moved,  no  prepa 
ration  had  been  made  for  heavy  ordinance,  or  mortars,  or  the  necessary 
ammunition ;  and,  many  times,  when  requisitions  were  made  for  guns,  the 
guns  would  come,  and  then  it  would  be  found  that  no  requisition  had 
been  sent  for  the  proper  ammunition.  Of  course,  before  those  guns  could 
be  rendered  available,  there  was  delay  in  order  to  obtain  the  ammunition. 

Question.  What  necessity  did  you  perceive  for  heavy  siege  guns  and  a  siege  in 
form  before  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  principal  defences  at  that  point  were  made 
to  a  great  extent  after  our  army  sat  down  before  the  place. 

Question.  The  enemy  made  his  principal  works  after  our  army  appeared  be 
fore  Yorktown  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  comparative  strength  of  the  opposing  forces  there  ? 
Answer.  Immediately  in  and   around  Yorktown   the  enemy  had  very  few 
troops  at  iirst.     They  had  camps  further  back,  and  the  arrangements  made  to 
subsist  the  army  showed  that  there  were  comparatively  few  right  before  us. 

Question.  If  the  enemy  were  not  in  force  there,  and  had  not  completed  their 
defences  when  our  army  arrived  there,  why  not  have  carried  the  place  by  assault, 
instead  of  entering  upon  a  regular  siege '/ 

Answer.  Judging  from  the  position  of  the  ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  our  army  been  properly  massed  and  led,  those  intrenehments  could 
have  been  carried  by  the  first  assault  on  the  first  day  our  army  arrived  there; 
but  a  siege  was  determined  upon.  After  it  had  progressed  for  weeks,  when  all 
the  delays,  troubles,  and  difficulties  were  about  settled  the  enemy  stopped  their 
work,  as  we  could  see  from  our  positions,  and  I  represented  personally  to  G-en- 
eral  McClellan  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  enemy  had  made  those  works  there 
merely  to  hide  their  operations  further  back ;  that  their  operations  there  were  a 
mere  subterfuge.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  we  first  arrived  there  all 
their  works  in  front,  their  wharves,  <fcc.,  were  lined  with  men — negroes  and 
others — busily  at  work ;  whereas,  at  that  time — a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  evacuation  took  place — they  stopped  all  their  work,  thus  showing  that 
they  had  done  all  that  they  had  intended  to  do,  and  they  were  keeping  up 
a  threatening  attitude  simply  to  delay  us ;  and  that  delay  to  us  was  more  detri 
mental  than  the  loss  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men.  The  delay  there, 
by  demoralizing  the  men,  destroying  their  health  and  spirits,  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  our  army  than  a  battle.  They  had  been  toasted  and  cared  for  about 
Washington  for  months,  in  warm  tents,  having  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  being 
overburdened  with  clothing,  and  had  really  become  somewhat  enfeebled  and 
effeminate,  and  that  exposure  there,  sitting  down  for  weeks  in  damp  places,  at 
once  affected  their  efficiency  ;  so  that  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  in  taking 
Y'orktown  by  assault  would  have  been  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  loss  sus 
tained  by  the  operations  of  the  siege.  The  siege  progressed,  and  when  every 
thing  was  about  ready,  when  the  batteries  were  about  completed,  I  was  down 
with  an  engineering  party  that  was  bringing  up  the  last  gun,  a  200-pounder — 
that  was  the  evening  before  the  morning  of  the  evacuation — as  we  came  up,  I 
saw  the  whole  heavens  lighted  up  by  the  burning  of  the  barracks  of  the  enemy 
This  heavy  battery  of  ours  had  been  in  operation  for  three  or  four  days.  I 
think  we  had  fired  upon  the  enemy  two  or  three  days  before,  but  that  was 
merely  to  silence  a  battery  which  was  annoying  our  working  parties.  We  fired 
from  about  three  miles  distance.  They  had  soine  heavy  guns,  which  they  burst 
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in  endeavoring  to  reach  our  batteries.  They  had  there  some  of  the  heaviest 
guns  which  they  had  been  able  to  cast  at  Richmond,  but  they  burst  every  one 
of  them.  I  saw  one  or  two  of  them  as  they  burst,  and  afterwards,  as  I  was 
visiting  their  works,  I  saw  that  every  one  of  them  had  been  burst  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  this  extreme  battery  of  ours.  It  was  about  2  o'clock  in  the  night  that  I 
saw  the  fires  of  the  enemy  burning.  About  4  o'clock  they  evacuated  their  works, 
and  our  skirmishers  occupied  them.  The  general  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
mortified  when  that  fact  was  reported  to  him,  because  a  great  many  had  told  him 
that  the  enemy  were  then  standing  a  siege  merely  to  Detain  our  army  arid  em 
barrass  its  progress.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  to  open  upon  the  enemy's 
works,  when  the  enemy  evacuated,  and  General  McClellan  and  his  whole  staff 
appeared  to  be  very  much  mortified.  It  was  some  time  before  any  movement 
was  made  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy.  It  was  nearly  10  o'clock  before  any 
thing  was  done.  Generals  went  to  General  McClellan  and  urged  him  to  issue 
some  orders  for  the  pursuit.  Finally  an  order  was  obtained  to  prepare  the 
cavalry  and  some  light  artillery  for  pursuit.  About  11  o'clock  or  thereabouts, 
the  cavalry  started  in  pursuit,  the  enemy  having  been  gone  some  six  or  seven 
hours.  We  moved  through  Yorktown  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  enemy. 
The  arrangement  was  that  this  cavalry  force,  with  some  light  batteries,  should 
move  rapidly  forward,  being  supported  by  General  Hooker's  division.  There 
was  some  difficulty  after  we  got  through  Yorktown,  because  the  enemy  had 
placed  explosive  shells  in  the  roads  where  our  troops  had  to  move,  which  exploded 
when  trod  upon.  We  lost  several  men  and  horses  in  that  way.  That  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  column  through  the  intrenchments  and  along  the  roads. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  roads  were  very  good.  At,  perhaps,  one  o'clock,  General 
Stoneman  received  a  communication  from  General  McClellan  to  push  on  with  all 
speed,  and  to  follow  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  that  he  would  be  supported 
by  General  Hooker's  division ;  that  had  been  ordered  to  move  on  immediately. 
General  Stoneman  had  up  to  that  time  been  pushing  forward,  halting  occasionally 
to  remove  the  torpedoes  from  the  road.  The  column  moved  with  such  rapidity 
that  General  Stoneman,  after  stopping  to  write  a  despatch  to  be  sent  back,  would 
be  obliged  to  trot  briskly  to  resume  his  place  in  the  column.  When  we  had 
come  to  within  about  four  or  five  miles  of  Williamsburg,  we  came  up  with  the 
Hamilton  Legion,  of  the  enemy's  forces.  We  had  at  first  only  cavalry  there, 
the  artillery  not  having  come  np.  We  were  received  by  an  artillery  fire  from 
the  enemy.  As  soon  as  our  light  artillery  came  up,  we  pressed  the  enemy 
closely.  They  would  retreat  for  a  time,  then  come  to  a  stand  as  we  pressed 
upon  them ;  then,  after  a  short  resistance,  retreat  again,  and  so  on.  In  that  way 
we  kept  up  a  running  fire  I  should  think  for  about  three  miles.  When  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  made  its  first  stand  General  Stoneman  sent  me  back  to  hurry 
up  the  infantry.  About  six  miles  from  Yorktown  are  two  roads — one  the 
regular  road,  that  General  Stoneman  took;  the  other  a  road  diverging  to 
wards  the  position  General  Sumncr  afterwards  occupied.  General  Hook 
er's  division,  which  hud  left  Yorktown  about  one  o'clock,  and  which  was 
the  one  assigned  to  our  support,  when  it  got  up  to  those  two  roads,  found 
General  Sumner's  troops  occupying  the  road  before  him,  and  was  delayed 
for  some  time.  I  found  General  Negley's  brigade  in  the  advance  of  Gen 
eral  Sumner's  column,  and  had  about  got  him  moving  up  to  support  us,  when 
General  Sumner  countermanded  it,  saying  that  he  had  had  no  directions  to 
move  on.  I  requested  General  Negley  to  report  to  General  Sumner  the  fact 
that  General  Stoneman  was  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  without  an  infantry  sup 
port,  and  that  it  was  important  that  the  enemy  should  find  some  infantry  there 
with  us.  There  was  a  delay  of  nearly  two  hours,  until  finally,  after  solicitation, 
General  Sumner  concluded  to  move  up  his  troops.  I  returned  and  reported  to 
General  Stoneman,  and  remained  with  him  until  we  had  been  driven  back  from 
immediately  under  the  fortifications  of  Williarnsburg,  the  rear  guard  of  the 
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enemy  occupying  the  works.  It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  5  or  6 
o'clock.  It  had  commenced  raining.  The  troops  came  all  mixed  up  together — 
those  of  General  Sumner,  General  Heintzelman,  and  General  Keyes,  all  together, 
without  any  order  or  preparation.  In  falling  back,  having  no  infantry  support, 
in  going  through  the  woods  some  of  our  guns  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  the 
enemy  captured  some  three  of  them.  We  fell  back  to  a  clearing  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  the  works  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  road  divided 
some  distance  back  from  Williamsburg.  General  Stoncman  divided  his  cavalry 
force,  and  sent  a  portion  of  it  on  the  road  leading  off  to  the  left  of  the  fortifica 
tions  at  Williamsburgh,  and  the  other  portion  he  sent  off  to  the  right  When 
General  Hooker  came  up  with  his  division  he  was  sent  to  the  left  to  support  the 
cavalry  there,  and  it  was  there  that  the  main  contest  took  place  the  next  day. 
The  cavalry  to  the  right  was  supported  by  General  Simmer's  troops.  As  the 
infantry  came  up  they  were  moved  forward ;  but  night  came  on  while  they  were 
in  the  woods,  and,  with  the  rain  and  mud,  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  them 
that  night.  The  whole  army  lay  there  that  night  upon  their  arms,  within  a 
mile  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  pickets  were  within  half  a  pistol  shot  of  each 
other.  Many  of  our  men  straggled  off  in  the  woods,  not  being  able  to  extricate 
themselves  in  the  darkness,  and  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
General  Sumner  arrived  on  the  ground  he  took  command.  The  cavalry,  of 
course,  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  it.  During  the  night  General 
Sumner  himself  became  lost  in  the  woods,  and  there  was  no  one  there  exercising 
supreme  command.  I  speak  thus  minutely  of  these  things,  because  it  was  a 
very  anxious  period  for  us.  I  had  been  with  the  advance,  and  was  in  a  situa 
tion  to  know  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  could  give  information  to  the 
general  in  command  which  would  enable  him  to  determine  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  attacking  the  enemy's  works.  But  this  information,  which  had  been 
gathered  by  General  Stoneman's  advance,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to  comnyi- 
nicate  to  General  Sumner,  could  not  be  communicated  all  that  night,  because 
there  was  no  one  exercising  command  there.  General  Sumner  and  his  staff,  in 
going  too  far  down,  had  got  into  the  woods,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  only  way  they  could  get  off  safely  was  by  remaining  still  all  the  night  in 
the  woods.  We  slept  there  in  the  mud  and  rain  that  night  without  cover.  We  had 
started  off  from  Yorktown  so  hurriedly  that  no  preparations  for  rations  had  been 
made,  and  many  of  the  regiments  had  nothing  to  eat.  About  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  firing,  musketry  and  some  artillery,  commenced  on  the  left  where 
General  Hooker  was.  The  commander  of  the  cavalry  there  was  in  communica 
tion  with  General  Stoneman,  and  gave  him,  from  time  to  time,  information  of 
the  progress  of  operations  there.  From  that  time  until  I  left  the  ground  the 
firing  was  entirely  on  the  left.  The  troops  under  General  Hooker  were  very 
heavily  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  general  in  command  was  constantly 
urged  to  make  some  demonstration  on  the  right  or  on  the  centre  in  order  that 
our  forces  on  the  left  might  be  relieved.  I  was  sent  four  or  five  times  by  Gen 
eral  Stoneman  to  General  Sumner  to  represent  to  him  the  desperate  and  danger 
ous  position  the  left  was  in,  how  hard  they  were  pressed,  and  to  urge  that 
operations  be  commenced  upon  the  right  or  centre  to  relieve  the  forces  under 
General  Hooker. 

[At  this  point  the  examination  was  suspended,  the  senators  being  required  to 
attend  to  executive  business  in  the  Senate.! 


WASHINGTON,  March,  13,  1862. 
Hon.  WM.  SPIIAGUE  continued. 

My  aid  was  shot  the  night  before.  With  one  orderly  I  left  the  advance  at 
12  o'clock  to  go  to  Yorktown  and  communicate  the  condition  of  affairs  to  General 
McClellan,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  Yorktown,  though  no  communication  had 
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een  received  from  him  since  early  the  day  before.  I  reached  Yorktown  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  found  General  McClellan  with  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  and  General  Franklin.  I  communicated  to  him  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  front,  and  urged  him  to  go  up  there  at  once.  His  reply  was  that  he 
thought  they  could  take  care  of  that  little  matter,  but  said  he  would  immediately 
leave  for  the  front.  I  joined  him  in  a  boat  to  old  camp  Scott.  He  informed  me 
he  would  let  me  know  when  he  was  ready  to  start.  I  laid  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  I  did  not  wake  up  until  late  in  the  night,  as  I  had  been  up  for  three 
nights  previously,  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  General  McClellan  arrived  at 
the  front  about  five  o'clock. 

I  was  with  General  Stoneman  and  the  division  he  had  arranged  to  pursue  the 
enemy  after  the  evacuation  of  Williamsburg — two  regiments  of  infantry,  half  of 
the  cavalry  we  had  had  before,  and  half  the  light  artillery.  The  day  after  the 
evacuation  the  advance  of  the  pursuit  left  and  established  itself  from  15  to  20 
miles  from  the  main  body.  This  would  seem  to  exhibit  either  too  much  risk  on 
the  part  of  the  advance,  or  too  much  delay  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  come  up 
to  its  support.  The  advance  were  obliged  to  make  maps  for  themselves  from 
the  information  obtained  by  their  own  small  reconnoitring  parties,  the  maps 
furnished  from  headquarters  being  almost  entirely  inaccurate.  There  was  very 
little  information  at  headquarters  that  was  at  all  reliable.  The  fortifications  at 
Williamsburg  were  not  anticipated  from  any  reliable  information  at  headquarters. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  some  slight  works  put  up  there  to  hinder 
the  movements  of  the  army,  but  nothing  at  all  formidable,  so  little  was  there 
known  of  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  positions. 
As  to  what  the  enemy  was  about,  that  was  entirely  unknown. 

Question.  What  means  were  made  use  of  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  ? 

Answer.  None  whatever  that  I  ever  knew  of,  except  the  questioning  of  con- 
tr^bands  and  prisoners  who  were  brought  in.  They  would  be  questioned  by 
the  provost  marshal  general,  and  what  little  information  was  obtained  from  that 
source  would  be  communicated  to  headquarters.  When  I  left  the  peninsula  the 
army  had  established  itself  on  the  Chickahominy,  its  right  resting  on  the  White 
House.  I  was  on  my  way  to  rejoin  the  army  when  General  McClellan  com 
menced  his  retrogade  movements  to  the  James  river.  While  here  in  Washington 
I  met  General  Marcy,  General  McClellan's  chief  of  staff,  who  requested  me  to 
use  all  my  influence  to  have  forces  brought  from  the  west  to  enable  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  to  sustain  itself  at  Harrison's  Landing.  General  Marcy  stated  to 
me  that  the  army  was  wholly  demoralized  and  could  hardly  muster  50,000 
efficient  men,  and  that  if  they  were  saved  it  must  be  by  bringing  troops  from 
the  west.  I  did  see  the  President  and  General  Halleck  in  relation  to  that, 
matter.  At  the  time  of  Jackson's  raid  the  Secretary  of  War  called  for  all  the 
available  troops  in  Rhode  Island,  and  I  brought  on  here  in  a  day  and  a  half 
2,000  men. 

Question.  What  further  connexion  have  you  had  with  the  army  than  what 
you  have  already  mentioned? 

Answer.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  with  the  army. 


WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1863. 
General  HENRY  J.  HUNT  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  chief  in  command  of 
the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
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Question.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  Since  its  organization.  I  organized  its  reserve  artillery,  and  many 
of  the  batteries  that  belong  to  the  divisions.  At  first  General  Barry  was  its 
chief  of  artillery. 

Question.   Were  you  with  the  army  during  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Yorktown,  and 
the  amount  of  their  force  there  when  our  army  first  landed  on  the  peninsula  1 

'Answer.  I  was  not  in  the  front.  I  was  with  the  artillery,  bringing  it  up.  I 
was  not  with  the  reconnoissances.  I  heard  it  represented  that  the  works  the 
enemy  had  there  were  pretty  well  garrisoned.  That  Avas  the  information  I  got 
at  the  time  from  those  who  went  to  the  front.  There  were  different  opin 
ions  upon  that  point  as  upon  every  other. 

Question.  To  what  circumstances  do  you  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  peninsula 
campaign  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ;  but  so 
faf-  as  I  understand  it,  I  ascribe  its  failure,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  failure  of 
a  flank  movement,  which  in  my  judgment  would  have  rendered  the  works  at 
Yorktown  untenable  by  the  enemy,  and  have  shut  up  the  confederates  in  the 
peninsula.  I  was  of  that  opinion  then,  and  have  not  changed  that  opinion 
since.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  movement  was  ever  contemplated.  It  was  a 
matter  upon  which  I  was  never  consulted.  My  impression  was,  however,  and 
it  has  since  been  confirmed,  that  an  attack  was  to  have  been  made  somewhere 
near  West  Point ;  in  which  case  I  thought  it  was  our  game  that  Yorktown 
should  be  occupied  in  strength  by  the  enemy,  so  that  we  might,  if  possible, 
shut  him  up  in  the  peninsula,  by  operating  across  from  West  Point,  and  cutting 
off  his  retreat  to  Richmond.  T  believe  if  that  had  been  done  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  confined  at  Yorktown,  and  we  would  have  met  with 
no  serious  opposition  in  proceeding  to  Richmond. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  definite  plan  of  that  campaign  that  was 
to  be  followed  ] 

Answer.  I  never  heard  any  plan  of  campaign  discussed  by  those  having  that 
matter  in  charge ;  but  I  gathered,  as  others  have  done,  from  different  sources  my 
idea  of  what  the  plan  was,  and  I  fully  expected  that  the  movement  I  have  indi 
cated  would  be  carried  out. 

Question.  What  obstacle  was  there  to  prevent  that  flank  movement  being 
made  with  the  force  we  had  there  ? 

Answer.  As  I  understood  it,  McDo well's  corps,  which  was  the  last  to  be  em 
barked,  was  to  move  across  to  West  Point,  or  near  that  place,  a  portion  of  it 
touching  perhaps  at  Gloucester,  so  as  to  throw  itself  between  the  enemy's  works 
at  Yorktown  and  Richmond.  Of  course  the  withholding  of  that  corps  prevented 
the  plan,  if  that  was  the  plan,  from  being  executed,  as  intended. 

Question.  Were  we  not,  without  General  McDowell's  corps,  vastly  superior 
to  the  enemy  when  our  army  landed  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  that  we  were  superior  to  them,  but  how 
much  I  cannot  say.  But  the  difficulty  was  this,  as  I  have  looked  upon  it :  Had 
it  been  understood,  before  the  campaign  was  commenced,  that  McDowell's  corps 
was  to  be  retained  here,  then  other  arrangements  could  have  been  made ;  but  I 
did  not  hear  of  it  until  after  the  campaign  had  commenced,  and  we  had  been 
committed  to  a  certain  course  of  action  in  front  of  Yorktown;  that  is,  the  night 
we  arrived  in  front  of  the  works  at  Yorktown,  after  cannonading  all  the  after 
noon  and  milking  reconnoissances  there,  that  night  I  heard  of  the  withdrawal  of 
General  McDowell's  force.  I  can  say,  although  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  be 
consulted,  that  I  did  believe  that  such  a  movement  would  have  rendered  our 
force  so  overwhelming  as  to  destroy  whatever  force  the  enemy  might  have 
thrown  down  on  the  peninsula.  That  was  the  first  cause  of  failure. 
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Question.  Had  you  attempted  the  flank  movement  you  speak  of,  would  it  not 
have  caused  the  enemy  to  have  retreated  immediately  upon  Richmond,  hefore 
you  could  have  intercepted  them  ? 

Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  there  would  have  been  a  race  for  Richmond ;  that 
in  the  attempt  to  save  themselves,  they  would  in  the  very  beginning  have  made 
the  evacuation  which  they  made  only  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  that  evacuation 
would  have  been  accompanied  with  all  the  haste  of  a  retreat;  and  by  sending  a 
few  gunboats  up  the'York  river  past  their  works,  we  should  have  troubled  them 
very  much,  and  taken  all  their  means  of  supply  there.  The  next  cause  for  the 
failure  of  that  campaign  was  this:  I  think  if  a  junction  of  all  our  forces  had 
been  made  after  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court-House,  we  should  have  made  a 
sure  thing  of  it. 

Question.  What  prevented  that  junction? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  troops  were  not  ordered  down  from 
Fredericksburg.  I  understood  that  they  had  been  asked  for. 

Question.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  line  of  operations,  by  the  James 
river  or  by  the  York  river  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  considered  that  point  sufficiently,  because  I  have  never 
had  the  data  to  form  an  opinion  upon. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks? 

Answer.  I  was  not  on  the  field ;  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
at  the  time. 

Question.  The  enemy  were  finally  defeated  at  that  battle,  were  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  their  attack  was  repulsed. 

Question.  What  prevented  our  whole  force  being  united  directly  after  that 
battle,  and  moved  right  on  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  a  case  very  similar  to  that  at  Fredericksburg. 
After  our  repulse  at  the  stone  wall  on  the  right,  or  of  Meade's  division  on  the 
left,  had  the  enemy  followed  up  they  would  have  been  defeated.  The  defence 
has  the  advantage  over  the  attacking  force,  so  far  as  position  is  concerned. 

Question.  But  at  Fair  Oaks  the  enemy  had  been  routed  and  driven  from  their 
position,  had  they  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  had  driven  us  from  our  position,  and  we  retook  it. 
The  country  there  was  low  and  swampy,  and  the  few  lines  by  which  we  could 
have  advanced  were  those  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  enemy,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lines  of  our  own  position  had  been  prepared  by  us.  We  were  en 
abled,  by  means  of  an  inferior  force,  to  hold  our  own  against  their  combined 
attack.  Being  upon  our  own  ground,  we  finally  repulsed  them.  Had  we 
changed  positions  and  attacked  them  upon  their  own  ground,  being  restricted 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  certain  lines  of  attack  which  they  had  prepared, 
I  think  the  result  would  have  been  different ;  »iost  probably  a  reverse  to  us. 
During  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  I  considered  that  a  serious  reverse  to  us 
there  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  army  as  an  organ 
ized  force. 

Question.  Is  it,  then,  your  opinion  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  at  any 
time  before  Richmond  to  have  coped  with  their  army  there  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that ;  we  might  have  been  successful,  or  might  not 
have  been,  if  we'  had  attacked.  But  I  should  have  thought  it  imprudent  or  im 
proper  to  have  attacked,  where  there  was  not  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  certainty  of 
making  the  attack  a  sure  thing.  In  that,  however,  I  am  merely  giving  my  own 
judgment  about  the  matter.  The  point  is  this  :  with  the  information  we  had 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  knowing  that  he  had  been  preparing 
the  ground,  and  had  that  advantage  ;  that  he  was  unencumbered  with  *ick,  his 
hospital  being  behind  him ;  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  interior  position  and 
line ;  the  two  armies  were  so  much  on  terms  of  equality,  as  I  judged  from  all  I 
could  learn  from  those  whom  I  thought  were  well  informed ;  then  an  attack  of 
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that  kind  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful ;  and  as  long  as  there 
was  a  force  within  accessible  distance,  and  there  was  any  hope  that  it  might 
join  us,  and  enable  us  to  bring  the  combined  force  to  bear,  I  would  have  oon- 
sidered  it  imprudent  to  have  made  an  attack. 

Question.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  enemy,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  should 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  same  force  that  had  defeated  them,  but  that  our 
whole  force  should  have  been  brought  across  the  Chickahominy,  directly  after 
that  battle,  and  moved  on  to  Ilichmond. 

Answer.  I  have  known  intimately  the  rebel  commander  at  that  place — Gen 
eral  Johnston — and  I  think  that  would  have  been  exactly  what  he  wanted  and 
desired. 

Question.  You  were  there  when  the  base  was  changed — when  our  army  was 
attacked  and  went  across  to  the  James  river  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  that  change  of  base,  as  it  is  called,  a  part  of  the  plan,  or 
were  we  forced  by  the  enemy  to  go  across  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  quite  certain,  that  the  whole  ground 
had  been  looked  at  and  examined — the  condition  of  affairs  looked  into — so  that 
we  knew  where  we  were  going  to  move  if  we  did  move ;  and  that  the  move 
ment  was  made  as  a  better  movement  than  to  fall  back  upon  the  White  House, 
and  concentrate  there  or  anywhere  else  was  a  matter  of  military  judgment  at 
the  time.  That  all  those  things  had  been  considered  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
how  far  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  called  into  council,  in  regard  to  movements 
there,  until  after  those  things  had  taken  place,  and  only  after  the  movement 
was  resolved  upon,  and  the  question  was  simply  in  regard  to  the  means  of  effect 
ing  it. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  commanding  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  army  there. 
Question.  That  was  a  pretty  severe  battle  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  hard-fought  battle. 

Question.  Did  the  general  commanding  that  army  take  the  active  command 
of  .that  battle1? 

Answer.  The  general-in-chicf,  for  the  most  part  of  the  day,  was  at  the  cen 
tral  position  he  had  indicated  as  his  headquarters — at  Haxall's.  In  the  after 
noon  he  came  up  on  the  plateau  and  rode  along  the  lines  among  the  troops,  and 
was  up  there  for  some  time.  He  passed  the  position  where  I  was.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  he  directed  the  general  movements  of  the  battle.  I  did  not 
see  him  except  when  he  came  on  the  field.  I  was  not  at  his  headquarters  at  all. 
In  the  morning  I  went  with  the  then  chief  of  topographical  engineers,  now 
General  Humphreys,  and  we  were  joined  on  the  way  by  the  chief  engineer, 
General  Barnard,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  General  McClellan,  as  I 
was  informed  by  General  Humphreys,  to  select  positions  on  the  field  according 
to  its  formations  as  indicated,  I  believe,  by  General  McClellan's  map.  We  had 
got  nearly  around  the  field,  and  had  indicated  the  different  positions,  I  selecting 
those  for  the  artillery,  when  I  perceived  a  party  coming  after  us,  arid  recog 
nized  General  McClellan  among  them.  He  followed  and  rectified  the  line  of 
battle — in  some  places  changing  it — and  went  away,  at  least  disappeared  from 
my  sight,  after  we  had  got  around  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  line  occupied  by 
the  army.  This,  I  suppose,  was  about  9  or  10  o'clock. 
Question.  Was  this  before  the  battle  commenced  ? 

Answer.  That  was  in  the  morning  before  the  battle  commenced.  I  know 
that  he  went  over  that  much  of  the  line,  examining  every  position  which  we  had 
indicated,  changing  where  he  thought  proper.  And  I  understood  that  he  com 
pleted  the  entire  circuit  before  taking  up  his  position  at  Haxall's,  which  he 
had  selected  as  his  headquarters. 
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Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  description  of  that  battle,  and  state  its 
result  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  brought  their  -whole  force  disposable  at  the  time  on 
the  field  in  succession  to  attack  us,  and  endeavor  to  capture  our  positions.  The 
battle  was  desperately  contested,  and  frequently  trembled  in  the  balance.  The 
last  attack  was  made  with  all  their  forces,  and  was  nearly  successful ;  but  we 
won  from  the  fact  that  we  had  kept  our  reserves  in  hand  for  such  an  attack.  On 
that  point  I  can  speak  positively.  On  the  left  wing  where  I  was,  General  Por 
ter  had  the  general  command,  and  as  the  commander  of  the  reserve  artillery  I 
was  near  him,  excepting  at  such  times  when,  from  severe  cannonading  or  from 
information  received,  I  proceeded  to  the  different  points  of  attack,  to  examine, 
to  direct  the  artillery  there,  to  bring  up  the  artillery  if  necessary,  or  to  detach 
artillery  to  those  corps  which  required  re-enforcements  of  that  arm,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  reserve  artillery.  From 
the  time  the  first  severe  attack  was  made,  the  demands  upon  General  Porter 
for  re-enforcements  were  constant,  and  in  some  cases  importunate,  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  effect  produced,  and  what  General  Porter  said  to  me  at  the  time;  I  advised 
him  to  be  careful  and  not  to  withhold  too  long,  but  to  send  no  re-enforcements 
until  it  became  absolutely  necessary.  I  was  convinced,  from  my  own  observa 
tions  at  those  points  of  the  field  to  which  I  had  to  go,  that  the  struggle  would 
be  desperate,  and  that  the  victory  would  remain  with  the  side  that  held  the 
best  reserves  at  the  close.  That  is  an  ordinary  maxim  in  military  affairs,  which 
General  Porter  seemed  to  understand. 

A  little  before  sunset  it  was  apparent  that  the  attack  for  which  we  had  been 
looking  was  being  made.  We  were  so  hard  pushed  that  the  ammunition  trains  of 
the  batteries  that  were  out  of  ammunition,  and  all  other  material  that  was  not 
required  on  the  plain,  were  sent  off  to  clear  in  case  we  were  obliged  to  have  a 
struggle  at  the  last  point.  General  Porter  took  charge  of  all  the  reserve  infan 
try  that  he  had,  and  requested  me  to  do  the  same  with  the  artillery.  I  gathered 
up  some  thirty  or  forty  guns,  all  that  were  disposable,  brought  them  up  at  a  gal 
lop,  got  them  into  position  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  I  followed  him  up  as  long  as  possible, 
until  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  the  guns.  I  speak  more  par 
ticularly  of  the  attack  on  our  left. 

I  was  on  the  right  at  different  times  during  the  day.  But  as  matters  devel 
oped  themselves,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy's  main  attack  was  to 
be  upon  our  left,  I  collected  lfhe  principal  part  of  the  disposable  batteries  in  the 
rear  of  the  left,  but  in  such  position  that  1  could  have  ready  access  to  the  right 
wing  should  they  be  called  for  in  that  direction. 

Question.  Our  victory,  finally,  was  pretty  decisive,  was  it  not  1 

Answer.  I  was  pretty  certain  that  we  had  driven  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
had  done  their  best  at  that  time.  I  cannot  say  that  our  victory  was  so  very 
decisive.  But  I  have  had  rekson  since  to  believe  that  they  considered  them 
selves  pretty  well  whipped  at  that  time. 

Question.  Which  side  had  the  largest  force  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  that  Jackson's  force  had  been  broken 
down  and  left  behind  ;  could  not  be  brought  on  the  field ;  but  remained  in  the 
swamp  resting  that  day.  I  understood  that  the  attack  took  place  a  day  sooner 
than  the  enemy  intended  ;  and  that  he  had  overmarched  his  troops  in  order  to 
have  a  day  for  rest.  How  true  that  is  I  do  not  know.  Both  armies,  I  think, 
were  exhausted. 

Question.  After  that  fight  you  went  to  Harrison's  Landing  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.     And  I  suppose  you  came  with  the  army  around  to  Aquia  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  left  Harrison's  Landing  and  went  to  Aquia,  where  I 
reported  to  General  Burnsidc  at  Falmouth.  I  arrived  there  too  late,  however, 
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to  go  on  in  person  to  General  Pope's  command.  The  most  of  the  reserve  artillery 
went ;  a  portion  of  it  did  not  go ;  but  remained  there  with  General  Burnside, 
not  getting  there  in  time  to  go  with  General  Porter's  corps. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  General  Pope  was  not  re-enforced  earlier  than  he 
was  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  You  were  not  at  Alexandria  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  reserve  artillery  and  all  of  our  corps  were  landed  at 
Aquia.  I  was  left  at  Aquia  to  organize  the  artillery  as  fast  as  it  landed. 
One  kind  of  transports  was  required  for  the  guns ;  another  kind  for  the  horses 
and  for  the  men.  And  when  the  artillery  was  landed  it  would,  perhaps,  turn  out 
that  the  troops  for  those  batteries  having  landed  before  would  be  gone.  I  was 
left  to  send  on  the  batteries  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  prepared,  without  regard 
to  the  troops  to  which  they  belonged.  What  took  place  at  Alexandria  I  do  not 
know,  except  from  reports  and  rumors. 


WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1863. 

Major  General  JOSEPH  HOOKER  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  peninsula  campaign  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
generalship  on  the  part  of  our  commander. 

Question.  Were  you  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  the  line  of  the  peninsula 
in  preference  to  the  one  direct  to  Richmond  1 

Answer.  I  never  was  consulted  on  the  subject. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  at  Yorktown  when  our  troops 
first  landed  on  the  peninsula,  as  regards  rfie  strength  of  the  place  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  opposing  forces  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  go  down  for  some  three  weeks  after  General  McClellan 
went  down.  He  went  with  the  army  from  Alexandria,  and  the  return  vessels 
stopped  at  Budd's  Ferry,  where  I  was,  and  took  my  division  down.  General 
McClellan  took  down  about  00,000  men,  and  when  I  joined  him  I  took  11,000 
down  to  him.  I  did  not  see  the  returns,  but  that  was  the  understanding  there. 
Franklin  afterwads  joined  with  his  division.  At  the  time  that  General  McClellan 
landed  with  this  large  army  there  were  somewhere  between  8,000  and  15,000 
at  Yorktown.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  as  low  as  8,000  and  as  high  as  15,000. 

Question.  What  course  would  you  have  advised  at  the  time  of  the  landing 
on  the  peninsula  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  What  I  subsequently  did  will,  I  think,  convey  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  attacked,  with  my  single  division,  a  line  of  works  at  Williamsburg 
stronger  than  the  line  across  the  peninsula  at  Yorktown.  At  Yorktown,  long 
after  1  joined,  I  never  could  understand  why  I  was  required  to  send  one  half  of 
my  number  on  duty,  day  and  night,  to  dig,  so  as  to  invest  that  place.  I  could 
only  conclude  that  a  siege  had  been  determined  upon  somewhere  in  the  pro 
gramme  before  ever  having  felt  to  see  whether  we  had  an  enemy  in  front  or  not. 
And  a  great  many  others  felt  so  too.  From  my  examination  of  the  works  at 
Yorktown,  and  reaching  away  beyond  the  position  that  I  occupied,  I  felt  that 
their  lines  could  be  pierced  without  any  considerable  loss  by  the  corps  with 
which  I  was  on  duty — Heintzelman's  corps.  We  could  have  gone  right  through, 
and  gone  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  They  would  run  the  moment  we  got  to 
their  rear,  and  we  could  have  picked  up  the  prisoners.  Right  there  at  Yorktown 
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the  enemy  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  labor.  But  I  would  have  marched 
right  through  the  redoubts,  which  were  a  part  of  the  cordon  they  had,  and  got 
on  the  road  between  Yorktown  and  Richmond,  and  thus  compelled  the  enemy 
to  fight  me  on  my  ground,  and  not  havo  fought  them  on  theirs. 

Question.  Suppose  that  General  McClellan  had  thrown  his  army  between 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  could,  what  would 
have  probably  been  the  effect  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
army. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  could  not  have  been  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  were  there  when  the  enemy  retreated  from  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  there. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  briefly  and  succinctly,  what  took  place  upon  their 
retreat  ? 

Answer.  The  troops  ordered  out  in  the  first  instance  to  pursue  them  were 
some  dragoons  and  some  light  batteries  under  General  Stoneman.  I  received 
orders  to  support  General  Stoneman,  and  left  my  camp  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  General 
Stoneman  left.  I  followed  in  his  rear.  After  I  had  proceeded  out  about  five 
miles  I  met  Governor  Sprague,  who  informed  me  that  General  Stoneman  had 
fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  I  rode  up  to  where  General  Stoneman  was, 
and  found  that  he  was  held  in  check  on  the  Yorktown  road  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  this  (Yorktown)  side  of  the  cordon  of  reboubts  running  across  the  peninsula 
near  Williamsburg.  1  rode  forward  to  ascertain  how  I  could  put  in  my  infantry. 
General  Stoneman  told  me  that  the  enemy  was  about  a  mile  in  his  front,  where 
they  held  some  redoubts.  It  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  Fort  Magruder.  We 
were  then  where  the  enemy  could  throw  shells  over  our  heads  from  the  fort. 
After  examining  the  ground,  I  heard  that  Smith's  division  had  filed  into  the 
Yorktown  road  in  advance  of  mine.  I  immediately  returned  and  joined  my 
division,  and  found  that  it  had  been  halted,  in  order  to  enable  Smith's  division 
to  pass.  We  were  detained  there  in  that  way  between  three  and  four  hours. 
As  soon  as  I  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  I  requested  General  Heintzelman 
to  allow  me  to  take  a  different  road  to  go  up  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  General  Smith's  division  then  occupied  almost  the  entire  road  between 
the  point  where  they  had  filed  into  the  Yorktown  road,  and  where  General 
Stoneman  was,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  me  to  get  my  division  through 
by  that  road.  I  learned  from  a  contraband  that  by  going  two  or  three  miles 
further  I  could  get  up  to  the  same  position  the  enemy  held,  coming  in  on  his 
right  flank.  To  this  the  general  assented.  I  started  upon  this  route  just  about 
dark,  and  marched  that  night  until  eleven  o'clock.  By  that  time  the  roads  had 
become  so  muddy — it  was  raining  very  hard — the  mud  was  knee  deep,  and  my 
men  had  become  so  fatigued,  that  I  halted  right  in  the  road,  intending  to  renew 
the  march  at  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  morning.  We  were  then  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Fort  Magruder.  We  resumed  our  march  at  daybreak,  and 
about  half-past  six  o'clock  came  up  to  the  advanced  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Magruder.  I  could  see  from  the 
position  where  I  was  three'or  four  redoubts  on  this  line  of  the  enemy's  works. 
I  could  also  see  the  line  of  telegraph  poles  on  the  Yorktown  road  which  led  to 
where  General  Stoneman  was.  I  ordered  two  regiments  to  advance  as  skir 
mishers  on  the  work  which  commanded  the  Yorktown  road — to  skirmish  up  to 
the  work.  And  I  despatched  two  regiments  with  instructions  to  break  down 
any  barrier  and  destroy  any  force  that  might  be  between,  me  and  the  position 
that  General  Stoneman  occupied.  As  soon  as  my  skirmishers  had  driven  the 
enemy  into  Fort  Magruder,  1  ordered  two  batteries  forward  and  opened  on  the 
work  at  once.  The  two  regiments  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Yorktowu  road 
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passed  clown  the  road,  found  no  enemy  on  it,  found  no  barrier,  and  reported  to 
General  Hancock,  who  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Fort  Magruder, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  troops  there  advancing.  Those  regiments 
then  returned.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  day  my  skirmishers  had  ad 
vanced  so  near  Fort  Magruder,  and  there  held  their  position,  that  they  could 
not  work  their  artillery.  If  a  man  showed  his  hand  or  head  above  the  work 
he  got  a  ball  in  it.  When  this  was  done,  I  sent  word  to  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  Yorktown  road  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  advancing 
his  troops  and  taking  position  alongside  of  mine.  The  place  to  where  I  sent 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  me.  I  supposed  then  that  General  Heintzel- 
man  was  there ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  left,  and  General  Simmer 
'was  in  command  with  a  large  force,  certainly  not  less  than  30,000  men.  He 
could  have  advanced  through  the  line  of  defences  across  the  peninsula,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg,  without  losing  ten  men.  The  enemy  could  not  fire,  for  I  had  him 
in  a  vice.  I  wanted  him  to  advance,  and  until  three  o'clock  of  that  day  I  ex 
pected  he  would  advance  and  inarch  through  the  line  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
go  to  picking  up  prisoners.  During  this  time  my  own  troops  were  engaged 
with  not  less  than  three  or  four  times  my  number.  General  Kearuy,  who  was 
the  last  of  all  the  army  to  leave  Yorktown — except  Porter's  division,  which  was 
left  to  garrison  Yorktown — was  the  first  to  come  to  my  assistance.  If  General 
Simmer  had  advanced  the  rebellion  would  have  been  buried  there.  He  did  not 
advance  at  all. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  all  this  time  ? 
Answer.  At  Yorktown.  About  9  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  morning  of 
the  fight,  Prince  de  Joinville,  seeing  that  no  re-enforcements  would  be  sent  to 
mo,  started  for  Yorktown,  and  reached  there  in  about  an  hour.  It  is  reported 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  he  said  to  General  McClellan, 
"  General,  you  have  three  old  women  in  the  advance.  General  Hooker  is  en 
gaged  heavily,  and  they  will  send  him  no  re-enforcements.  It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  go  to  the  advance."  I  think  Governor  Sprague  went  down  also  to  urge 
General  McClellan  to  come  up.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  General  McClellan 
left  Yorktown  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Webb,  now  the  inspector  of  the  fifth  corps,  was  present  at  the  interview  be 
tween  Prince  de  Joinville  and  General  McClellan.  General  McClellan  showed 
a  great  indisposition  to  go  forward,  and  only  left,  as  I  am  told,  between  4  and 
5  o'clock. 

Question.  You  stood  your  ground  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  very  severe  fight,  and  lost  1,700  men.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  I  could  not  get  up  my  ammunition.  And 
my  men  stood  their  ground  with  the  bayonet,  and  with  such  .ammunition  as 
they  could  collect  from  the  cartridge  boxes  of  those  who  had  fallen.  I  think 
that  was  the  hardest  fight  that  has  been  made  this  war. 
Question.  The  enemy  evacuated  during  the  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  When  General  Kearny  came  up — he  was  my  senior,  but 
General  Heintzelman  was  under  the  impression  at  that  time  that  I  ranked 
Kearny,  and  he  sent  him  up  to  report  to  me — when  General  Kearny  came  up, 
as  his  brigades  came  up  I  put  them  in  position.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  my 
own  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  front,  and  collected  together  as  far  as 
practicable,  General  Kearny  holding  the  advance.  General  Kearny  then  said 
tome,  "I  think  I  rank  you."  I  replied,  "Certainly,  general,  you  do."  He 
then  said  he  would  assume  the  command,  which  was  very  proper.  That  night 
his  lines  of  pickets  held  the  advance.  During  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
Williamsburg.  I  have  since  learned,  from  most  reliable  sources,  that  when  the 
news  of  that  battle  reached  Richmond,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Governor  Letcher 
moved  their  families  out  of  Richmond,  removed  the  archives  and  their  libra 
ries;  and  every  citizen  who  could  command  a  vehicle  had  his  goods  piled  ou 
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wagons,  and  prepared  to  abandon  the  city.  They  only  returned — those  who 
had  left — when  they  found  that  the  pursuit  ceased.  I  might  almost  say  was 
abandoned. 

Question.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  you  could  have  gone  into  Richmond 
then? 

Answer.  I  think  we  could  have  moved  right  on,  and  got  into  Richmond  by 
the  second  day  after  that  battle  without  another  gun  being  fired. 

Question.  What  was  done? 

Answer.  We  moved  on  in  a  manner  I  never  did  understand,  losing  time.  If 
there  was  any  necessity  for  that  I  never  have  yet  appreciated  it.  So  far  as  the 
best  information  we  have  goes,  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  defending 
Richmond.  And  it  was  only  when  they  saw  the  lassitude  and  inefficiency  of 
our  army  that  they  concluded  to  make  a  stand  there. 

Question.  Did  you  participate  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines? 

Answer.  At  the  time  that  battle  was  fought  my  entire  division  was  stationed 
at  what  is  called  Oak  Bottom  swamp,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  where  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  was  fought.  About  2  o'clock  of  that  day 
I  received  orders  to  move  one-half  of  my  division  to  the  front,  the  other  half  to 
remain  and  hold  the  position  they  then  occupied.  I  started,  and  upon  reaching 
to  within  about  a  mile  of  what  was  called  Savage's  Station,  the  head  of  my 
column  became  impeded  by  the  fugitives,  trains  of  wagons,  and  fragments  of 
batteries  upon  the  road,  and  was  prevented  from  advancing  except  with  their 
bayonets,  arid  at  a  charge.  From  this  cause  my  column  could  make  but  little 
headway,  and  at  the  time  I  left  them  to  ride  to  the  front  I  doubted  if  they 
could  advance  at  all.  When  I  reached  there  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  for  that 
night  was  nearly  over.  About  dark  my  troops  came  up.  We  bivouacked  on 
the  ground,  the  firing  having  been  suspended.  The  next  morning  about  7 
o'clock  the  firing  was  renewed.  I  started  with  the  half  of  the  division  I  had 
with  me  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was  firing  upon  Sumner's  command, 
which  was  occupying  the  railroad  at  that  time.  I  made  towards  the  heaviest 
fire,  and  came  up  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  my  men  became 
engaged.  The  enemy  were  utterly  routed,  throwing  away  their  arms,  clothing 
and  haversacks,  and  broke  for  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 

Question.  That  was  the  second  day  of  the  fight? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  fighting  at  that  battle.  A 
part  of  my  troops  occupied  the  camp  that  had  been  occupied  the  day  before  by 
General  Keyes's  corps,  and  the  ground  that  he  had  lost  that  day.  On  Monday, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  I  received  orders — the  directions  were  very  vague — to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  through  the  camp  and  beyond  it.  I  did  so  with 
out  any  resistance,  except  a  little  picket  firing,  and  proceeded  to  perhaps  within 
three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  of  Richmond,  on  the  Williamsburg  road.  I  was 
then  recalled,  and  directed  to  establish  my  command  on  the  ground  that  Casey's 
division  had  occupied  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight  at  Fair  Oaks. 

Question.  What  portion  of  our  army  was  engaged  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  Keyes's  corps,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  Heintzelman's  corps, 
and  a  portion  of  Sumner's  corps.  If  any  other  troops  were  engaged  I  do  not 
know  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  what  number  would  you  estimate  the  actual  force  engaged  on 
our  side? 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  all  told  there  might  have  been  25,000  men. 
The  telegram  directing  me  to  return  from  my  reconnoissance  was,  in  substance, 
this :  "  General  Hooker  will  return  from  his  brilliant  reconnoissance,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  his  division."  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  had  no  expection  of 
being  lost. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Suppose  that  the  next  day  after  this  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Fair 
Oaks  General  McCIellan  had  brought  his  whole  army  across  the  Chickahominy 
and  made  a  vigorous  movement  upon  Richmond,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  military 
man,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  movement? 

Answer.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say,  that  at  no  time  during  the  whole  of 
that  campaign  did  I  feel  that  we  could  not  go  to  Richmond.  And  I  will  say, 
further,  that  after  General  McCIellan  received  his  orders  to  abandon  Harrison's 
Landing,  I  went  to  him  voluntarily  and  suggested  that  with  the  force  we  had 
there  we  could  take  Richmond,  and  pressed  him  to  do  it.  So  confident  was  I 
that  we  would  be  successful  that  I  was  willing  to  take  the  advance,  and  so  assured 
him.  Tliis  interview  took  place  about  12  o'clock  on  Sunday.  From  that  inter 
view  I  returned  to  my  camp,  stopping  on  the  way  about  two  hours.  On  reaching 
my  camp  I  found  on  my  table  an  order  from  General  McCIellan  to  prepare 
myself  with  three  days'  rations  and  the  usual  amount  of  ammunition,  and  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday.  This  order  was  communicated  to  the 
whole  army,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  order  meant  Richmond.  I  had  said  to 
General  McClellan  that  if  we  were  unsuccessful  it  would  probably  cost  him  his 
head,  but  that  he  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  I  told  him 
that  I  knew  of  no  better  place  to  put  an  army  than  between  Johnson — who  was 
at  that  time  in  Pope's  front — and  the  defences  of  Richmond;  that  the  troops 
holding  those  defences  would  have  to  march  to  the  succor  of  Jackson,  and  would 
be  compelled  to  come  out  and  give  battle  outside  of  their  defences,  where  I 
knew  we  were  always  stronger  than  the  enemy.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for 
executing  that  order  it  was  countermanded,  and  hence  the  results  of  Pope's  cam 
paign.  At  Harrison's  Landing  I  felt  that  we  were  in  no  place  to  come  back  by 
water  up  the  Potomac  river,  but  if  we  were  wanted  at  Fredericksburg  we  sho'uld 
march  there.  But  we  afterwards  came  up  by  water. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Malvcrn? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  that  place  we  won  a  great  battle. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Could  you  have  gone  into  Richmond  after  that  fight? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  we  could.  The  day  before  I  had  had  a  fight  at 
Gleudale,  and  under  the  orders  I  had  to  leave  my  wounded  behind  me,  and  I 
left  two  surgeons  to  take  care  of  them.  The  enemy  in  coming  to  Malvern  had 
to  march  right  by  my  hospital.  My  surgeons  afterwards  reported  to  me  that 
about  3  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  the  enemy  commenced  falling 
back,  and  kept  it  up  all  that  night;  that  they  were  totally  demoralized,  many  of 
the  men  going  off  into  the  woods  and  trying  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
officers ;  and  that  they  were  two  days  collecting  their  forces  together. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Where  was  the  general-in-chief  during  the  battle  of  Malvern? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  he  was  on  board  the  gunboats. 

Question.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him  on  the  ground  that  day? 

Answer.  I  saw  him  once. 

Question.  After  the  firing  commenced? 

Answer.  I  think  I  saw  him  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  not  cer 
tain  that  I  saw  him,  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  in  a  party  on  the  field.  I  know 
that  I  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  him,  but  I  could  get  no  replies.  I 
wanted  Kearny's  division  put  in  a  little  different  plac'e  from  where  it  was. 

Question.  Had  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Malvern  been  followed  up  by  our 
whole  force  what  would  have  been  the  probable  result  ? 

Answer.  Richmond  would  have  been  ours  beyond  a  doubt. 

Question.  Instead  of  that  you  fell  back  to  Harrison's  Landing  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  ordered  to  retreat,  and  it  was  like  the  retreat  of 
a  whipped  army.  We  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep  ;  everybody  on  the  road 
at  the  same  time ;  and  a  few  shots  from  the  rebels  would  have  panic-stricken 
the  whole  command. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  more 
promptly  support  Pope  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason;  I  have  only  conjecture.  I  always  felt 
that  he  was  not  supported  promptly. 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  knowing  the  condition  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  after  they  landed  at  Aquia  and  Alexandria,  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  have  formed  a  junction  sooner  than  they  did,  so  as  to  have  co 
operated  advantageously  with  General  Pope? 

Answer.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  was  not  done.  I  myself  felt  as  though 
Pope  was  not  supported.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling.  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Question.  You  participated  in  the  Maryland  campaign  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  account  of  that  campaign,  and  what  the 
reason  was  that  we  were  not  more  successful  1 

Answer.  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  corps  d'armee — McDowell's 
old  corps—  as  it  passed  through  Washington  to  go  on  to  the  upper  Potomac. 
On  the  13th  of  September  I  came  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  As  I  did 
so,  at  a  little  place  called  Middletown,  I  was  directed  by  General  McClellan  to 
go  forward  where  General  Burnside  was  said  to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
South  Mountain  and  look  at  the  ground  there.  This  was  on  the  Cumberland 
road — the  old  national  road.  The  object  was  to  force  a  passage  over  that  road, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  I  went  forward  and  found  General  Burn- 
side  engaged  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  with  his  batteries,  and  with  Reno's 
corps  forming  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  mountain.  Cox's  corps  had  already 
been  engaged,  and  I  judged,  from  the  numbers  that  I  passed  in  going  to  the 
advance,  that  they  were  retiring  from  the  attack.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
batteries  were  planted  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  formation  of  the 
mountain  and  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

While  in  that  position  I  received  orders  from  General  McClellan  to  advance 
with  my  corps  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  feint  in 
favor  of  Burnside's  troops.  At  that  time  I  belonged  to  the  right  wing,  of  which 
General  Burnside  had  been  placed  in  command.  Feeling  that  an  attack  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  would  not  result  favorably  to  us,  after  putting  my  column 
in  motion  I  directed  my  troops  to  advance  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  divisions  arrived  I  had  them  de 
ployed  for  battle.  As  soon  as  they  were  deployed  I  directed  an  advance,  which 
resulted  in  our  gaining  possession  of  the  spiral  ridge  of  the  mountain  that  night, 
where  I  directed  my  troops  to  remain  until  further  orders.  It  was  dark  when 
we  gained  those  heights.  In  the  morning  the  skirmishers  took  possession  of 
the  road,  which  enabled  our  army  to  advance. 

As  soon  as  this  was  communicated  to  General  McClellan  I  was  instructed  to 
follow  up  the  retreating  army,  and,  if  my  troops  required  rest,  to  let  Richardson's 
division,  which  had  been  sent  to  report  to  me,  take  the  advance,  while  my  men 
were  making  coffee  and  getting  something  to  eat.  They  followed  up  the  pur 
suit  vigorously,  taking  prisoners  all  the  way,  and  about  ten  o'clock  that  day 
they  came  up  to  the  position  which  the  enemy  had  taken  to  make  a  stand. 
This  was  about  midway  between  Antietam  creek  and  Sharp<burg,  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  ford  of  the  Potomac.  The  enemy  were  formed  in  two  lines,  each 
of  which  I  jir'ged  to  be  about  six  miles  long.  They  were  formed  perpendicular 
to  the  Sharpsburg  road,  directly  across  the  road ;  about  three  miles  of  line  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  about  three  miles  on  the  other.  I  judged  that  they  had 
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in  those  two  lines  about  50,000  men.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  they 
were  drawn  up  and  displayed  for  effect.  I  was  already  informed  that  they  had 
fallen  Lack  from  South  Mountain  hastily  and  in  disorder.  At  that  time  only 
Richardson's  division,  some  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  and  one  brigade  of  my 
corps,  Gibbon's,  had  arrived  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The 
creek  was  between  me  and  the  enemy. 

About  two  o'clock  I  saw  that  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  was  breaking  into 
column  and  marching  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction  of  Williamsport,  where  there 
was  another  ford  across  the  Potomac.  I  fully  expected  that  they  were  on  the 
retreat.  1  immediately  sent  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps — Major  Houston — 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  fords  across  Antietam  creek  by  which  I  could 
cross,  when  the  rebel  forces  should  be  so  much  reduced  that  it  would  be  safe  for 
me  to  attack.  I  was  prevented  from  crossing  Antietam  bridge  by  reason  of  the 
batteries  which  the  rebels  had  planted  to  defend  it.  Probably  not  less  than  GO 
guns  could  have  swept  the  bridge  had  I  attempted  to  cross  there.  By  5  o'clock 
that  day,  I  think,  the  balance  of  my  corps  had  arrived,  and  the  other  corps  were 
coming  up.  About  that  time  General  McClellan  arrived.  That  was  before  the 
force  in  front  of  me  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  justify  an  attack  by  me. 
When  he  arrived,  of  course,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  attack. 

We  remained  in  these  positions  until  about  2  o'clock  on  the  16th,  when  I 
received  orders  to  cross  Antietam  creek,  near  Cadysville — that  is,  some  three  or 
four  miles  above  the  road  leading  to  Sharpsburg.  I  immediately  put  my  corps 
in  motion,  and,  after  proceeding  about  two  miles,  I  fell  upon  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  in ;  I  drove  them  ahead  of  me  until  dark  that  night. 
When  night  came  I  had  as  much  resistance  in  front  of  me  as  I  could  well  stand 
up  under.  As  soon  as  I  had  established  my  lines,  with  a  view  to  make  my 
camp  secure  during  the  night,  I  informed  General  McClcllan  that  I  should 
attack  ihe  rebel  army  at  the  earliest  dawn.  I  desired  to  take  the  initiative.  I 
was  aware  that  the  enemy  was  already  in  great  strength  in  front  of  me,  and  that 
in  all  probability  they  would  be  re-enforced  during  the  night.  When  I  had  left 
with  my  corps  to  make  this  attack  I  had  been  assured  that,  simultaneous  with 
my  attack,  there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  army  in  the  centre  and  on 
the  left  the  next  morning.  I  sent  word  to  General  McClellan  when  I  proposed 
to  attack,  in  order  that  he  might  direct  the  other  attacks  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time.  At  dawn  I  made  the  attack,  and  gained  the  high  ground  which  com 
manded  the  position  which  the  enemy  had  taken,  and  which  they  held  at  the 
time  I  commenced  the  movement.  At  9  o'clock  that  morning  I  had  advanced 
steadily,  but  securely,  to  the  point  that  I  desired.  I  had  at  that  time  a  battery 
of  howitzers  on  this  high  ground.  I  had  sent  for  two  additional  batteries  to 
double-quick  up  to  that  position.  A  number  of  my  infantry  regiments  were 
well  posted,  to  protect  them  on  their  arrival.  While  advancing,  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  and  about  half-past  7  o'clock,  Mansfield's  corps,  at  my  request,  had 
been  sent  to  my  support,  and  as  soon  as  all  my  reserves  were  engaged  I  ordered 
him  forward,  and  about  one-half  of  his  command  assisted  in  taking  possession 
of  this  commanding  position.  While  looking  for  a  point  at  which  to  post  the  bat 
teries  I  had  sent  for,  I  was  wounded.  At  that  time  my  troops  were  in  the  finest 
spirits ;  they  had  whipped  Jackson,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  their  banners,  and  saving  themselves  as  they  best  could.  Some 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regiments  were  riding  up  and  down  in  front 
of  their  men  with  the  colors  captured  from  the  enemy  in  their  hands  ;  the  troops 
almost  rent  the  skies  with  their  cheers ;  there  was  the  greatest  good  feeling  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  sent  word  to  General  Sumner  that  I  had  been  wounded, 
and  that  he  had  better  bring  his  corps  forward.  I  was  conscious  of  his  arrival, 
and  of  the  condition  of  his  advance.  He  addressed  me,  and  passed  on.  I  had 
previously  fainted,  but  was  in  a  state  of  partial  consciousness  at  the  time  this 
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happened.  I  was  then  carried  off  the  field ;  and  that  is  about  all  I  know  of 
that  battle.  We  drove  the  enemy  nearly  a  mile  that  morning.  The  enemy  I 
encountered  on  the  16th  had  been  re-enforced  during  the  night  by  Jackson, 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  All  that  party  my  troops  had  filled  with  panic,  and  they 
were  falling  back,  fleeing  upon  their  comrades  in  a  disordered  condition.  I 
knew  that  I  had  gained  enough  there,  so  that  when  Sunincr  came  up — from  a 
conversation  I  had  had  with  General  McClellan  the  day  before,  I  supposed  I 
would  take  command — I  felt  as  though  there  would  be  troops  enough  with  me 
to  drive  the  rebel  army  into  the  Potomac,  or^  to  destroy  it ;  and  I  expected  to 
be  able  to  do  that  by  3  o'clock  that  day.  I  had  started  early  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  it. 

Question.  You  regarded  that  battle  as  won,  only  requiring  to  be  followed  up 
to  make  the  victory  a  decisive  one? 

Answer.  As  an  evidence  of  my  feeling  when  I  left  the  field,  I  telegraphed  to 
my  brother-in-law — supposing  they  would  be  anxious  about  me — that  we  had 
won  a  great  battle.  I  did  not  suppose  that  anything  could  happen  by  which 
any  drawn  battle  could  be  made  out  of  it.  I  telegraphed  that  we  had  won  a 
great  battle,  which  had  been  severely  contested  on  both  sides.  I  had  lost  almost 
5,000  men  myself;  but  I  supposed  that  we  had  everything  in  our  own  hands. 
Instead  of  a  simultaneous  attack  being  made  on  the  centre  where  Porter  was, 
and  on  the  left,  where  Burnside  was,  there  was  no  attack  where  Porter  was ; 
and  they  told  me  afterwards  that  Bumside  attacked  somewhere  between  one  and 
three  o'clock  of  that  day.  There  was,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  to  transfer  the 
troops  I  had  had  in  my  front  to  meet  Burnside  when  he  attacked  ;  so  that 
really,  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  attacking  the  whole  rebel  army  with  only  my 
own  force. 


WASHINGTON,  March  13,  1863. 
Hon.  LEMUEL  J.  BOWDEN,  (United  States  senator,)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  present  official  position  ? 

Answer.  My  residence  proper  is  WTilliamsburg,  Virginia.  For  the  present  my 
family  is  staying  in  Norfolk.  My  official  position  is  that  of  a  United  States 
senator  for  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Were  you  residing  in  Williamsburg  during  the  advance  of  our 
troops  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Williamsburg  1 

Answer.  I  was  not  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg.  I  had  been  constrained,  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  usage  I  had  received,  to  go  to  my  sister's  house,  nine 
miles  above  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  under  Magruder  at  Yorktown,  at  the  time 
Greneral  McClellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe? 

Answer.  Personally,  I  do  not.  But  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  offi 
cers  and  men  of  the  confederate  army,  and  I  think  the  information  they  gave 
me  was  correct.  My  impression  decidedly  is  that  the  force  under  Magruder  at 
the  time  McClellan  advanced  upon  Yorktown  was  from  8,000  to  10,000  men. 

Question.  That  was  the  general  understanding  among  those  in  the  vicinity 
where  you  were  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  information 
I  received  was  correct. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ground  about  Yorktown? 
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Answer.  Quite  familiar.  I  practiced  law  for  a  number  of  years  from  Wil- 
liamsburg  down  to  Hampton,  including  Yorktown.  I  was  for  five  years  a  repre 
sentative  in  the  State  legislature  from  the  county  of  York — the  county  of  York 
forming  a  part  of  the  legislative  district.  I  have  frequently  stopped  at  York- 
town  during  the  sessions  of  the  courts ;  and  I  have  been  there  and  about  through 
that  neighborhood  electioneering  at  the  time  of  political  campaigns. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  a  vigor 
ous  attack  been  made  upon  Yorktown  proper,  or  a  flank  attack  made  ^ 

Answer.  I  have  very  little  skill,  if  any,  in  military  affairs ;  but  my  decided 
impression  is — and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  other  Union  men  better  quali 
fied  to  judge  than  myself — that  when  General  McClellan  came  up  in  front  of 
Lee's  Mills,  which  formed  the  central  fortification  of  the  enemy,  their  force  there 
would  have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  that 
Lee's  Mills  was  garrisoned  by  only  1,800  men.  The  left  of  the  confederate 
lines  rested  upon  Yorktown,  the  centre  upon  Lee's  Mills,  and  their  right,  as  I 
am  informed,  rested  upon  a  point  of  land  in  Mulberry  Island.  This  I  gathered 
from  others,  for  I  did  not  myself  go  to  Yorktown  after  the  confederates  took 
possession  of  it  until  they  had  evacuated  it. 

Question.  Had  General  McClellan  captured  or  destroyed  Magruder's  army  at 
that  time,  was  there  then  any  material  obstruction  between  him  and  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  1  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  had  been  to  Richmond  but  once  since 
the  State  had  been  forced  out  of  the  Union.  My  impression  is  that  had  General 
McClellan  captured  Magruder's  army  he  could  have  taken  Richmond  without 
difficulty.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  very  good.  After  the  confederates  saw 
that  General  McClellan  was  going  to  sit  down  before  Yorktown  they  commenced 
sending  down  re-enforcements. 

Question.  That  was  many  days  after  the  landing  of  our  army  there? 

Answer.  From  eight  to  ten  days.  According  to  my  recollection  General 
McClellan's  forces  first  landed  in  the  region  of  Hampton.  Some  time  after  they 
landed — I  do  not  recollect  how  long — they  made  a  sort  of  reconnoissance  up  to 
a  place  called  Ilarwood's  Mills,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Hampton,  and  then 
retired.  Some  time  after  that — probably  a  week — they  advanced  up  in  front  of 
the  works  at  Yorktown.  I  am  stating  what  I  understood  from  those  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  did  not  myself  go  among  the  confederates,  and  have  no 
means  of  personal  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  operations  there,  except  that  I 
saw  troops  going  down  to  re-enforce  Magruder. 

Question.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  total  number  that  went  down 
to  re-enforce  Magruder? 

Answer.  I  had  not.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  sent  down  from  60,000 
to  65,000  men.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  any  more  definitely. 

Question.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  rebel  general  officers  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not,  directly.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
which  was  a  very  cloudy  and  rainy  day,  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  porch  of  rny 
sister's  house;  that  was  some  twelve  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  con 
federate  soldiers  came  along  in  straggling  order,  and  were  continually  crowding 
in  the  house  to  get  provisions.  My  sister  had  to  keep  five  or  six  cooks  con 
stantly  employed.  Even  then  the  soldiers  began  to  get  turbulent  and  disorderly, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  some  outbreak  might  occur.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  an  officer  rode  up,  and  seeing  me,  and  supposing  I  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  came  to  me  and  said  that  General  Johnston,  and,  I' think,  General  Long- 
street — but  I  will  not  be  certain  about  that — had  sent  their  compliments  to  me, 
and  desired  to  know  if  they  could  have  their  headquarters  there  that  night  at 
one  o'clock.  I  had  heard  from  the  soldiers  that  they  were  skirmishing  at  Wil 
liamsburg.  They  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a  battle ;  merely  called  it  skirmishing. 
I  replied  to  the  officer  that  I  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  but  I  Avould 
speak  to  the  lady  who  was.  I  went  to  my  sister  and  told  her  that  I  was  be- 
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coming  uneasy  at  the  soldiers  coming  to  the  house  so  much,  for  they  seemed  in 
a  high  state  of  exasperation,  and  should  they  learn  what  our  political  sentiments 
were  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  not  very  enviable  position.  I  advised  her 
to  send  word  to  General  Johnston  that  she  would  entertain  him  and  his  staff 
very  willingly;  but  in  order  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  him  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  have  complete  control  of  the  house,  and  there  should  be  a 
guard  placed  there  to  keep  the  soldiers  away.  The  guard  was  accordingly 
placed  there,  and  we  were  not  troubled  with  the  soldiers  any  more.  In  a  short 
time  a  Mr.  Washington,  a  son  of  Mr.  Hampton,  and  some  others,  came  to  the 
house,  and  at  one  o'clock  at  night  General  Johnston,  General  Longstreet,  and 
their  staffs — some  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  all,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  family — 
came  there.  I  had  retired  to  my  room,  for  it  was  understood  that  I  should  not 
go  where  the  confederate  officers  were.  My  sons  were  down  there  with  them, 
and  when  they  came  up  I  asked  them — or  one  of  them  at  least — what  was  said 
by  the  confederate  officers.  He  told  me  that  General  Johnston  had  said  that 
there  had  been  a  pretty  severe  skirmish  at  Williamsburg,  and  he  had  lost  prob 
ably  500  men;  that  while  he  was  there  one  of  General  Johnston's  aides  came 
in  and  said  that  General  McClellan  had  sent  two  divisions  up  to  West  Point  to 
endeavor  to  cut  him  off.  To  that  General  Johnston  replied  that  it  could  hardly 
be  so,  for  if  it  were  he  (General  Johnston)  thought  he  could  capture  those 
divisions  with  but  little  difficulty,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  know  that  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  I  distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  small  arms  in  the 
direction  of  West  Point,  and,  as  I  knew  that  General  McClellan's  advance  had 
not  come  up  with  the  confederates  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  and  knowing 
the  immense  forces  the  confederates  could  bring  to  bear  upon  those  two  divisions, 
I  had  very  serious  apprehensions  that  they  would  be  captured,  and  I  was  very 
much  relieved  when  I  heard  that  the  gunboats  had  got  up  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  and  saved  them  from  being  captured.  One  or  two  days  after  that  General 
Stoneman  and  Governor  Sprague,  now  of  the  United  States  Senate,  came  with 
the  advance  of  the  federal  army,  and  remained  at  my  sister's  house  an  hour  or 
two. 

Question.  After  our  army  passed  up  were  you  where  you  could  obtain  any 
definite  information? 

Answer.  Nothing  further  than  could  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  think  it  should  have  taken  an  army  of  100,000 
men  to  go  up  to  Richmond  from  the  time  they  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  1 

Answer.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  understand  military  affairs.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that,  making  all  allowances,  giving  full  time  to  do  whatever  fighting 
might  be  necessary,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  usual  slowness  of  federal 
movements,  it  ought  not  to  have  taken  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ? 

Question.  How  far  is  it  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  The  distance  to  Richmond  from  the  court-house  of  each  county  in 
the  State  is  fixed  by  statute.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me  entirely  in  that 
respect,  it  is  sixty  miles  from  Richmond  to  Williamsburg,  from  Williamsburg  to 
Yorktown  is  twelve  miles,  and  from  Yorktown  to  Fortress  Monroe  is  twenty- 
seven  miles.  To  speak  in  round  numbers  it  is  one  hundred  miles  from  Fort 
ress  Monroe  to  Richmond. 

Question.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  country  do  you  consider  the  route 
taken  by  General  McClellan  to  have  been  the  most  feasible? 

Answer.  By  no  means.  When  he  passed  up  by  Williamsburg  my  impres 
sion  was  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  road  he  afterwards  took  in  withdrawing 
from  Harrison's  Landing,  or  some  route  near  it.  If  he  did  not  have  pontoons 
to  enable  him  to  cross  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  I  thought  he  would 
cross  a  little  above  at  Jourdan's  Ford. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  14,  1863. 

LEMUEL  G.  Bow  DEN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  are  the  son  of  Senator  Bowden,  of  Virginia  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  on  the  peninsula  and  within  the  confederate  lines  at  the 
time  General  McClellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  At  what  place  ? 

Answer.  When  General  McClellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  my  father,  my 
brother  and  myself  were  at  my  aunt's,  nine  miles  above  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  force  it  was  generally  understood  that  Magru- 
der  had  at  that  time  1 

Answer.  When  General  McClellan  first  landed  I  suppose,  judging  from  all 
that  I  heard,  that  the  force  with  General  Magruder  at  Yorktown,  Lee's  Mills 
and  Miron  Mills  amounted  to  about  8,000  or  9,000  men,  all  told.  lie  may  have 
had  more  than  eight  or  nine  regiments,  but  he  certainly  could  not  have  more 
than  9,000  men. 

Question.  How  long  after  our  forces  made  their  first  demonstration  was  it 
before  re-enforcements  began  to  be  sent  down  to  Magruder? 

Answer.  It  was  over  a  week.  Then  Longstreet's  grand  division  came  down. 
It  was  some  time  after  that  the  remainder  of  General  Johnston's  army  came 
down  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Yorktown. 

Question.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  about  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  well  acquainted.  I  know  the  relative  position  of  the 
mills,  &c.  I  never  travelled  through  that  country  much  except  by  the  main 
roads. 

Question.  Had  General  McClellan  attacked  in  force  and  promptly  when  he 
first  came  down,  what  would  have  been  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  and  what 
was  the  general  impression  ? 

Answer.  The  general  impression  was — I  heard  some  of  the  confederate  offi 
cers  speak  of  it  as  they  passed  along,  one  of  General  Magruder's  officers  among 
others — that  had  General  McClellan  thrown  his  forces  upon  Lee's  Mills,  he 
could  have  broken  through  their  centre,  and  then  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sweep 
right  around  and  envelope  their  army.  He  might  have  lost  2,000  or  3,000 
men  in  attacking  Lee's  Mills,  but  there  was  not  a  strong  force  there,  and  it 
could  not  have  made  a  very  prolonged  resistance.  That  was  the  impression 
generally,  so  far  as  I  could  discover. 

Question.  General  McClellau,  it  was  thought,  could  have  destroyed  their 
army  in  that  way  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  would  have  captured  it. 

Question^  Do  you  know  what  the  force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  there  when 
Yorktown  wras  evacuated  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  would  be  merely  supposition  on  my  part.  I  should 
suppose  that  they  could  not  have  had  more  than  80,000  men;  I  think  less  than 
that  number,  if  anything. 

Question.  Where  were  you  when  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  took  place  ? 

Answer.  At  my  aunt's,  nine  miles  from  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  the  confederates  had  engaged  at 
Williamsburg'? 

Answer.  All  I  heard  say  anything  about  it  said  that  Longstreet's  division 
was  there;  this  was  considered  their  best  division.  The  fighting  commenced 
with  a,  small  number  of  their  men  there.  They  soon  hurried  back  others 
through  mud,  rain,  and  everything,  to  re-enforce  those  engaged. 
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Question.  Had  General  McClellan  moved  promptly  and  thrown  a  large  force 
upon  the  force  the  enemy  had  and  destroyed  them,  would  there  then  have  been 
any  other  force  that  could  have  seriously  impeded  his  march  to  Richmond? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  had  he  thrown  forward  a  large  force  and 
whipped  the  force  of  the  enemy  there  before  it  could  be  re-enforced,  it  would 
have  produced  a  panic  among  the  rest  and  he  could  have  gone  right  on  up  to 
Richmond  without  difficulty. 


WASHINGTON,  February  28,  1863. 

SIR  :  It  has  been  reported  that  on  some  one  occasion  during  the  peninsular 
campaign  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  were  "  routed"  Will  you  please*  state 
whether  or  not  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  particulars,  if  any,  that  gave  rise  to 
such  report  ? 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  COVODE. 
Brigadier  General  GEO.  A.  McCALL. 

SIR:  In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  :  The  only 
report  in  existence,  I  believe,  to  which  your  inquiry  can  refer,  is  the  report  of 
General  Joseph  Hooker,  United  States  volunteers,  of  the  part  taken  by  his 
division  in  the  battle  of  June  30,  in  front  of  Richmond,  which  was  published  in 
"  Wilkes's  Spirit  of  the  Times"  of  November  1 , 1862.  In  this  report  that  officer 
states  "  the  whole  of  McCall's  division  was  completely  routed"  &c.  This  sweep 
ing  assertion  was  regarded  by  every  officer  and  man  of  my  division  as  exhibiting 
a  misapprehension  of  facts  that  was  perfectly  incomprehensible;  and  it  caused 
me  to  add  to  my  official  report  of  that  battle  to  General  McClellan  a  supple 
mental  report  refuting  this  charge,  and  exhibiting  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  facts. 

In  order,  sir,  that  your  question  may  be  comprehensively  answered,  I  must 
premise  that,  of  the  several  attacks  made  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  army 
while  retiring  from  the  front  of  Richmond  upon  James  river,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  that  commanded  by  General  Lee  in  person,  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  June,  1862.  The  federal  troops  more  or  less  engaged  in  this  battle  were 
Sumner's  corps,  and  McCall's,  Kearny's,  and  Hooker's  divisions.  General 
McClellan  was  not  present  at  this  point,  and  the  corps  and  the  divisions  here 
named  manoeuvred  and  fought  independently,  except  that  the  several  com 
manders  were  instructed  to  maintain  their  positions  and  protect  the  army  trains 
then  moving  on  towards  James  river.  To  McCall  was  assigned,  by  order  of 
the  general-in-chief,  a  position  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  point  where  the 
line  of  march  turned  abruptly  from  the  New  Market  road  towards  the  river.  He 
accordingly  formed  his  division  in  two  lines,  crossing  at  right  angles  the  New 
Market  road,  and  in  front  of  the  Turkey  Bridge  (or  Quaker)  road  leading  to  the 
river,  and  along  which  the  trains  were  then  moving.  Sumner's  position  was  at 
some  distance  to  the  left  of  McCall's  and  somewhat  retired ;  Hooker  was  on 
Sumner's  left  and  slightly  advanced;  Kearny  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  consequently  on  the  right  of  McCall ;  there  was  more  or  less  interval 
between  each  two.  The  confederate  forces  advanced  from  Richmond  down  the 
New  Market  road,  Lee's  object  being  to  cut  or  break  through  the  Union  army 
,at  this  point.  Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  could  have  seized  and  strongly 
occupied  the  only  two  approaches  to  James  river,  and  then  the  left  wing  (Heint- 
zelman's  and  Franklin's  corps)  would  inevitably  have  been  cut  off  from  Mc 
Clellan,  and  the  right  wing  would  have  been  taken  in  rear  on  its  march.  That 
this  was  Lee's  object,  as  it  was  his  expectation  to  accomplish  it,  is  established 
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by  the  declaration  of  General  Longstreet,  (document  in  General  McCalPs  pos 
session.)  And  from  the  disposition  of  Lee's  forces,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
the  brunt  of  the  attack  would  be  upon  McCalPs  position.  It  was  so ;  and  to 
this  division,  which  had  been  fighting  and  marching  for  four  days  and  nights, 
without  rest  for  a  single  night,  it  was  indeed  a  desperate,  affair.  The  reserves, 
with  the  exception  of  an  unimportant  re-enforcement,  had  fought  the  battle  of 
Mechanicsville  single  handed,  on  the  26th,  and  had  inflicted  on  Lee  the  only 
defeat  the  confederates  acknowledged  they  sustained  in  front  of  Richmond — 
their  own  accounts  admitting  "  they  were  repulsed  at  every  point  with  unpar 
alleled  loss;"  on  the  27th,  they  (the  reserves)  fought  at  Gaines's  Mill;  and 
having  lost  heavily  in  both  these  battles  they  were  now  reduced  to  about  six 
thousand  (6,000)  men.  On  the  30th  (here)  the  attack,  as  already  remarked,  was 
made  on  McCall's  position  by  Longstreet's  and  A.  P.  Hill's  divisions,  crack 
troops,  and  about  eighteen  thousand  (18,000)  strong.  For  some  time  McCall's 
division  alone  was  engaged,  several  attempts  having  been  made  to  find  a  weak 
point  in  his  line.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  he  was  ordered  to  occupy, 
both  his  flanks  were  unavoidably  more  or  less  exposed ;  and  about  5  p.  in.  his 
left  flank  was  threatened  by  a  heavy  body  of  the  enemy.  Having  detected  this 
at  once,  McCall  ordered  the  5th  and  8th  regiments  from  his  second  line  to 
support  the  left,  and  directed  a  change  of  front  there  of  both  artillery  and  in 
fantry.  This  was  promptly  done,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  advance  of 
the  enemy,  under  cover  of  a  terrific  artillery  fire,  was  gallantly  met ;  his  line  was 
broken  and  completely  routed,  and  over  two  hundred  (200)  prisoners  taken,  (re 
ports  of  Colonel  Fisher,  of  the  5th ;  Colonel  Hays,  of  the  8th,  and  Lieutenant  Co 
lonel  Warner,  of  the  10th  regiments.)  Immediately  after  this  a  still  heavier  body 
of  the  enemy  rapidly  advanced.  Our  regiments  had  necessarily  become  somewhat 
disordered  by  the  very  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  and  were  weakened  by  the 
detachments  required  to  take  their  prisoners  to  the  rear ;  the  enemy,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  were  upon  them  before  they  had  time  to  reform,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  retire.  At  the  same  time  the  12th  regiment  (which  had  been 
divided  and  detached  by  General  Seymour,  of  the  3d  brigade,  commanding  the 
left  wing  of  the  division,  after  it  had  been  established  in  line  by  General  McCall) 
was  cut  off  from  the  line  and  driven  in  to  the  left  and  rear.  The  cannoniers  of 
a  section  of  a  Dutch  battery  belonging  to  Porter's  corps  left  that  day  with 
McCall,  fled  with  their  horses  and  limbers  at  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy, 
breaking  through  four  companies  of  the  12th,  and  trampling  the  men  ;  these 
men,  with  six  companies  of  the  12th  and  the  detachments  from  the  5th,  8th,  and 
10th,  with  the  prisoners,  hurried  down  the  road  between  Simmer  and  Hooker, 
and  in  part  on  the  latter,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  coming  upon  the  fresh  troops  (for  they  had  not  previously 
been  engaged)  of  Sunnier  and  Hooker  soon  it-coiled,  and  were  driven  over  upon 
McCall's  centre,  (not  on  Kearney,  as  stated  by  Hooker.)  Meanwhile  the  5th, 
8th,  10th,  and  rifles,  who  had  retired  immediately  in  rear  of  their  own  ground 
and  to  the  right  of  Simmer,  were  rallied  individually  by  their  colonels,  and  sub 
sequently  came  forward,  as  shown  by  the  colonels,  the  brigade  commander  not 
being  present.  This  temporary  reverse  of  Seymour's  brigade,  (one  out  of  three 
brigades,)  you  perceive,  has  been  magnified  into  the  complete  route  of  McCall's 
whole  division.  But  to  show  you,  sir,  what  effect  this  reverse  had  on  the  divi 
sion,  I  have  it  in  evidence  by  officers  then  engaged  in  the  centre  of  the  division 
that  it  was  not  known  or  even  heard  of  in  their  vicinity  until  the  next  day,  or 
after  the  battle  was  over.  I  was  with  the  centre  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not 
known  to  me  at  the  time ;  for,  as  already  remarked,  the  enemy,  repulsed  by 
Sumner  and  Hooker,  was  thrown  on  to  my  centre,  whence  they  were  finally 
repulsed  by  my  division.  I  have  stated  that  both  my  flanks  were  unavoidably 
exposed ;  both  were  at  different  times  assailed  by  crushing  forces  ;  that  on  the 
left  I  have  described.  On  the  right,  more  than  one  hour  later  in  the  day,  Ran- 
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dalPs  battery  was  charged  upon  by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  with  a  reckless 
impetuosity  I  never  saw  equalled.  They  advanced  at  a  run  over  a  space  of  six 
hundred  yards  of  open  ground.  The  guns  of  the  battery  mowed  them  down 
at  every  discharge,  yet  they  never  paused.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  poured 
into  them  at  short  distance  by  the  4th  regiment,  in  support  of  the  battery,  but 
it  did  not  check  them  for  an  instant ;  they  dashed  on  and  pistoled  and  bayoneted 
the  cannoniers  at  their  guns.  Part  of  the  4th  gave  way;  the  remainder,  how 
ever,  with  part  of  the  7th  regiment  in  their  rear,  (then  coming  forward,)  stood 
their  ground  like  heroes.  As  I  was  with  the  battery  at  the  time,  it  was  my  for 
tune  to  witness,  in  the  bayonet  fight  that  there  took  place,  such  a  display  of 
reckless  daring  on  the  part  of  the  Alabamians,  and  of  unflinching  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  as  is  rarely  beheld.  My  men  were,  however, 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  borne  off  the  ground.  The  battery  was  taken, 
but  immediately  after  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  rapidly  retired.  These  re 
verses  were  the  only  serious  discomfitures  during  the  day. 

Just  before  sunset — about  seven  o'clock  p.  m. — at  least  two  hours  after  Hooker 
reported  my  whole  division  completely  routed,  Cooper's  battery,  in  front  of  the 
centre,  was,  after  several  charges  had  been  repulsed,  finally  taken  by  the  enemy, 
but  only  to  be  retaken  by  the  9th  regiment  in  a  most  glorious  charge,  wherein  the 
standard  of  the  10th  Alabama  was  captured  by  private  William  J.  Gallagher,  of 
company  F,  who  killed  the  rebel  color-bearer  and  seized  the  standard,  which  he 
presented  to  me  on  the  ground. 

I  have  no  desire  to  treat  lightly  the  reverses  on  both  flanks  of  my  division  in 
this  hard-fought  field ;  they  -were  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  greatly  supe 
rior  numbers  impelled  on  those  points  with  great  impetuosity.  But  the  reserves, 
AS  A  DIVISION,  although  terribly  shattered,  were  never  defeated,  but  maintained 
their  ground,  with  these  exceptions,  for  three  hours  against  thrice  their  numbers 
in,  I  believe,  the  hardestfought  and  bloodiest  battle  in  which  they  have  ever 
been  engaged ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  most  of  those,  if  not  all, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed.  Had  my  division  been  routed,  the  march  of  the 
federal  army  would  certainly  have  been  seriously  interrupted  by  Lee  forcing  his 
masses  into  the  interval.  The  battle  being,  in  fact,  over  when  I  was  taken 
prisoner,  I  was  conducted  at  once  to  Lee's  headquarters.  Here  Longstreet  told 
me  they  had  seventy  thousand  men  bearing  on  that  point,  all  of  whom  would 
probably  arrive  during  the  night.  And  had  Lee  succeeded  in  forcing  McClellan's 
line  of  march,  they  would  have  been  thrust  in  between  the  right  and  left  of  the 
federal  army.  Under  this  very  probable  contingency,  had  I  not  held  my  posi 
tion,  the  situation  of  the  divisions  on  the  north  of  the  New-Market  road  would 
have  been  critical,  indeed.  But  Lee  was  checked ;  and  the  rear  divisions,  to 
gether  with  the  reserves  and  others,  moved  on  during  the  night,  and  joined 
McClellan  at  Malvern  Hill  before  daylight.  What  share  my  division  had  in 
effecting  this  happy  result,  let  the  country  judge. 

The  trophies  won  by  the  reserves  this  day  were  between  two  and  three  hun 
dred  prisoners,  as  reported,  and  three  standards.  These  standards  are  now  (or 
were  a  short  time  since)  in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  and  are 
duly  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  captors,  &c. 

Individually  I  labored  under  great  disadvantages  in  this  battle,  having,  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  day  lost  all  my  brigade  commanders.  General  Meade  being 
wounded  and  compelled  to  leave  he  field  and  his  brigade,  (the  2d  ;)  Colonel 
Simmons,  commanding  the  1st  brigade,  was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  day; 
General  Seymour  had  disappeared  from  his  (the  3d)  brigade  ;  all  my  staff  were 
wounded  or  put  hors  de  combat;  my  orderly  was  mortally  wounded,  and  my 
escort  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed — two  only  exceptcd — having  myself  been 
almost  all  day  under  the  hotest  fire  I  ever  experienced. 

I  will  add  here,  from  a  quantity  of  testimony  in  my  possession,  extracts  from 
two  officers  of  rank  : 
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"  WASHINGTON,  October  20,  1862. 

*     *     #     *     "Had  not  McCall  held  his  place  on  Newmarket  road,  that  line 
of  inarch  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  cut. 

"F.  J.  PORTER, 
"  Major  General,  Commanding  5th  Provisional  dorps." 


NEAR  WARREXTON,  VIRGINIA, 

"  No  vernier  7,  186  2. 

#  *  *  *  «  jt  was  on]y  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  by  our  division, 
prolonging  the  contest  till  after  dark,  and  checking  till  that  time  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concentration  during  the  night  of  the  whole  army 
on  the  James  river,  which  saved  it. 

"GEORGE  G.  MEADE, 

"  Brigadier  General  Volunteers" 

GEORGE  A.  McCALL, 

Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 
Hon.  JOHN  COVODE, 

Of  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  NEW  JERSEY  VOLUNTEERS, 

Camj)  near  Alexandria,   Virginia,  August  26,  1862. 

CAPTAIN  :  Having  been  taken  a  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  Vir 
ginia,  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  carried  thence  to  Richmond,  and  only  released 
on  the  13th  instant,  since  which  time  my  regiment  has  been  actively  engaged 
journeying  from  camp,  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  James  river,  to  our  present 
camp,  at  which  we  arrived  yesterday,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  make  up  my 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  till  now,  as  follows : 

At  about  a  quarter  to  two  p.  m.  the  brigade,  while  in  Camp  Lincoln,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  received  orders  to  march  across  the  creek,  by 
the  Woodbury  bridge,  to  the  east  side,  to  resist  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
order  of  march  was,  first,  the  3d  New  Jersey;  next,  the  4th  New  Jersey;  next, 
the  1st  New  Jersey;  and  last,  a  battalion  of  the  2d  New  Jersey.  My  regi 
ment  (4th  New  Jersey)  marched  at  about  half  past  two,  and  reached  the  crown 
of  the  hill,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  the  theatre  of  the  battle,  in  about 
an  hour,  the  latter  portion  of  the  march  on  the  double-quick.  The  afternoon 
was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  consequence  was  the  men  were  somewhat 
exhausted,  but  showed  no  relaxation  of  ardor  for  the  work  before  them. 

My  orders  from  Brigadier  General  Taylor,  commanding  the  brigade,  were  to 
take  position  on  the  left  of  the  3d  New  Jersey.  I  marched  up  my  regiment  and 
placed  it  in  the  position  assigned  it,  facing  it  towards  the  enemy,  and  was  about 
marching  it  forward  to  the  woods,  when  the  Due  do  Chartres  rode  up  and  said 
it  was  General  McClellau's  order  that  I  should  form  in  rear  of  a  regiment  in 
front  of  which  I  then  was — I  did  not  learn  its  name.  I  immediately  referred 
the  Due  to  the  brigadier  general  commanding  the  brigade,  who  directed  me  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  brought  by  the  Due.  This  change  was  made,  when 
the  Due  again  rode  up  and  remarked  that  General  McClellan  desired  me  at  once 
to  move  to  the  front,  (as  Brigadier  General  Taylor  had  previously  ordered,)  and 
take  position  in  the  woods  to  sustain  a  regiment  then  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
This  movement  was  concurred  in  by  Brigadier  General  Taylor,  and  I  thereupon 
marched  the  regiment  forward,  the  Due  accompanying  me  to  indicate  the  exact 
location,  and  placed  it  in  line  of  battle  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  fifty 
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yards  in  rear  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  reserves.  Colonel  Sickel,  the  regiment  I 
was  to  sustain.  This  regiment  stood  its  ground  well,  and  was  incessant  in  its 
firing.  Wishing  to  afford  it  support  at  a  proper  moment,  I  went  forward  to  its 
commanding  officer  and  told  him  that  I  was  in  his  rear  and  ready  to  relieve  him 
as  soon  as  he  should  give  the  word.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  colonel 
informed  me  that,  as  his  regiment  had  been  engaged  some  time  and  was  much 
exhausted,  he  wished  me  to  take  his  place.  This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
moments,  when  my  regiment,  for  the  first  time  under  immediate  fire,  commenced 
pouring  upon  the  enemy  a  shower  of  lead,  which  continued,  with  only  occasional 
intervals,  (when  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  din  cease  and  the  smoke  roll  away, 
the  better  to  discern  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  and  more  effectively  deliver 
our  fire,)  for  nearly  three  hours — from  about  4  to  near  7.  The  regiment  all  this 
while  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  its  fire,  as  I  have  since  learned,  told 
with  galling  effect  on  the  enemy,  Whiting's  division,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
corps,  the  troops  opposed  to  us. 

At  this  period,  the  men's  pieces  in  many  cases  having  become  so  foul  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  cartridge  being  rammed  home,  and  in  others  so  hot  as  to  make 
it  dangerous  to  load  them,  and  both  officers  and  men  having  become  very  much 
exhausted,  and  Colonel  Gallagher,  of  the  llth  Pennsylvania  reserve,  immedi 
ately  in  my  rear,  having  twice  come  forward  to  solicit  the  privilege  to  relieve  me 
with  his  regiment,  I  consented;  I  taking  his  position  to  sustain  him,  according 
to  his  request,  and  he  mine.  I  had,  however,  no  sooner  taken  his  ground,  than 
I  perceived  a  large  body  of  troops  drawn  up  on  my  .left  and  extending  very 
considerably  to  the  rear.  There  being  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  these  troops,  some  pronouncing  them  the  enemy,  while  as  many  believed  they 
were  our  own,  I  directed  a  brave  officer  of  the  regiment,  Lieutenant  Shaw, 
to  go  forward  and  certainly  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He  soon  came  back 
pointing  to  the  bullet  holes  through  his  clothes  as  evidence  they  were  the 
rebels.  I  thereupon  immediately  changed  my  front  so  as  to  oppose  these 
troops  and  be  the  better  able  to  cope  with  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in 
a  position  to  cover  Colonel  Gallagher  should  he  be  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
change  was  effected,  but  was  no  sooner  commenced  than  the  troops  referred 
to  began  to  pour  in  upon  us  a  very  destructive  fire,  the  hissing  of  the  balls  (I 
can  compare  them  to  nothing  else)  being  like  that  of  a  myriad  of  serpents. 
At  the  same  time,  perceiving  in  my  new  rear  another  large  body  of  troops, 
which  I  suspected  might  be  rebel  troops,  and  which  another  brave  officer, 
Adjutant  J.  S.  Studdiford,  by  a  personal  exposure  to  their  fire,  subsequently 
ascertained  to  be  the  truth,  I  felt  the  extreme  peril  of  my  position.  Not,  there 
fore,  willing  to  attract  the  fire  of  these  troops  on  our  backs,  while  the  enemy  was 
already  pouring  in  shot  upon  our  front,  and  perceiving,  by  a  prostrate  position, 
that  we  would  be  in  a  manner  shielded  by  an  intervening  swell  of  the  land  and 
be  at  the  same  time  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  volley  and  a  charge,  should  he 
come  upon  us,  I  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down.  We  had,  however,  been  in  this 
position  but  a  few  minutes,  when  I  perceived  the  llth  Pennsylvania  retreating 
from  the  woods,  and  Colonel  Gallagher  in  the  rear  making  signs  to  me  that  the 
enemy  was  close,  upon  him.  This  was  soon  evinced  by  the  rebels  appearing  in 
full  pursuit  at  a  double  quick,  and  passing  immediately  by  our  front.  Having 
performed  my  promise  to  Colonel  Gallagher,  that  /  would  stand  by  him,  and 
giving  the  order  to  the  regiment  to  rise  and  give  the  enemy  a  volley  as  he  passed, 
and  perceiving  that  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  attempt  to  hold  my  ground  any 
longer,  the  whole  army  on  my  right  and  left  having  retreated  probably  as  much 
as  an  hour  before,  there  was  no  alternative  but  for  my  regiment,  also,  to  retire. 
We  had,  however,  proceeded  but  a  few  yards  when  I  perceived  that  we  were 
moving  against  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  several  lines,  and  a  bat 
tery  directly  in  our  rear,  to  cut  us  off.  The  consequence  was  that,  being  sur 
rounded,  overwhelmingly,  on  every  side — to  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear — like  the 
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llth  Pennsylvania,  wliicli  had  already  been  captured,  we  had  to  suffer  the  same 
fate.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  have  been  so  circumstanced ;  but  feeling  that, 
with  the  llth  Pennsylvania,  we  had  done  our  whole  duty  in  keeping  at  bay  the 
enemy  for  an  hour  after  every  other  regiment  on  our  right  and  left  had  fallen  back, 
and  attributing  the  mishaps  entirely  to  the  fact  that  I  received  no  orders  from 
the  brigadier  general  commanding,  or  any  other  authority  to  retreat,  (being  in 
the  woods,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  any  considera 
ble  distance  on  the  flanks,)  I  cannot  reproach  myself  or  my  regiment  with  any 
fault  on  account  of  our  capture. 

I  cannot  bear  my  testimony  too  strongly  to  the  valor  of  the  regiment  under 
my  command.  For  the  first  time  under  immediate  fire,  continuing  the  fight  for 
near  three  consecutive  hours,  and  holding,  with  the  llth  Pennsylvania  reserve, 
the  centre  of  the  front  line  for  probably  an  hour  after  every  other  regiment  had 
retreated,  it  showed  an  obstinate  courage  which  was  not  unworthy  of  the  fame 
of  Jersey  troops,  and  which  must  relieve  them  of  any  blame  on  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  day.  In  this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  while  a 
prisoner  of  war,  in  Richmond,  I  learned  that  the  enemy  in  this  day's  fight  out 
numbered  our  forces  engaged  two  to  one. 

Where  the  officers  generally  behaved  so  gallantly,  it  is  not  expected  that  I 
should  mention  them  particularly,  but  I  would  be  derelict  did  I  not  present  the 
names  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wm.  B.  Hatch  and  Adjutant  J.  S.  iStuddiford, 
who  more  especially  and  conspicuously  aided  me  by  their  zeal,  coolness,  and 
activity,  in  inciting  the  regiment  to  the  brave  and  persistent  stand  which  it  took, 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  during  the  whole  engagement. 

Below  I  append  an  official  list  of  the  casualties,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  total  killed,  inclusive  of  officers,  was  45 ;  total  wounded,  inclusive  of 
officers,  103;  aggregate  killed  and  wounded,  148,  or  23  per  cent,  (very  nearly 
one-fourth)  of  the  regiment. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  SIMPSON, 
Colonel  k(h  Nciu  Jersey  Volunteers  and  Major  Topographical  Engineers. 

Captain  ROBERT  F.  DUXIIAM, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  1st  Brigade, 

Slocu??i's  Division,  Qth  (Franklin's)  Army  Corps. 


WASHIXGTOX,  March  19,  1863. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  ALEXANDER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  /What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
aide-de-camp. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula?  and 
if  so,  in  what  capacity] 

Answer.  I  was  with  that  army,  as  captain  of  engineers,  and  I  then  held  my 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  aide-de-camp. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  engaged  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
where  General  Porter  was  :  I  was  on  the  right  bank,  with  General  Franklin, 
whose  troops  were  engaged  more  or  less  during  the  day. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  order  issued  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  baggage 
of  the  army  1  If  so,  what  was  that  order,  and  why  was  it  not  carried  out  1 
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Answer.  The  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  June.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th  I  was  sent  for  by  General  McClellan  to  go  to  head 
quarters,  which  I  found  established  then  at  Savage  Station.  I  arrived  there 
about  dark.  After  seeing  General  McClellan,  and  getting  his  instructions  to 
conduct  a  reconnoissance  to  James  river,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  was  any  enemy  on  the  road,  and  for  ordering  up  supplies  for  the  army — 
as  he  intended  to  march  there — while  waiting  for  an  escort,  I  was  shown  a 
printed  order,  directing  the  destruction  of  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  men, 
and  I  think  also  the  camp  equipage ;  appealing  to  the  officers  and  men  to  sub 
mit  to  this  privation,  because  it  would  be  only  temporary — "  only  for  a  few 
days,"  I  think  the  order  stated.  Whether  it  contemplated  any  further  de 
struction  than  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  now  remember.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  this  order  I  returned  to  General  McClellan's  tent,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  against  allowing  any  such  order  to  be  issued.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  army  ;  would  demoralize  the  officers  and  men  ; 
that  it  would  tell  them  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  way  that  they  were  a 
defeated  army,  running  for  their  lives.  The  general  asked  me  very  earnestly 
if  that  was  my  opinion.  I  told  him  it  was.  The  officers  discussed  the  order 
at  headquarters.  I  left  there  that  night  about  12  o'clock.  I  have  heard  since 
that  that  order  was  never  promulgated,  but  suppressed.  Whether  it  was  my 
remonstrance  with  the  general  that  induced  this  course,  or  whether  he  came  to 
that  conclusion  from  other  considerations,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
never  having  spoken  with  him  upon  the  subject  since  that  time.  I  am  not  en 
tirely  positive  whether  that  order  was  printed.  I  have  understood,  in  talking 
with  some  officers  since,  that  it  was  printed ;  and  that  is  my  impression.  How 
ever,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that. 

Question.  Can  you  specify  what  property  that  order  contemplated  the  de 
struction  of? 

Answer.  I  remember  particularly  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  men,  for  I 
remember  the  appeal  to  the  officers  and  men  to  submit  to  that  privation.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  it  contemplated  the  entire  supply  train  of  the  army  or 
not.  But  it  contemplated  the  baggage,  tents,  camp  equipage,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Question.  What  instructions  did  you  receive  connected  with  the  retreat  of 
the  army  to  Harrison's  Landing,  and  what  did  you  in  pursuance  of  those  in 
structions  ? 

Answer.  My  orders  were  verbal,  and  were  received  from  General  Barnard 
and  General  McClellan ;  from  both  to  the  same  effect.  I  do  not  now  remember 
from  which  of  those  officers  1  first  received  the  instructions.  My  orders  were 
to  go  to  the  James  river  from  Savage  Station,  and  communicate  with  the  gun 
boats  supposed  to  be  near  City  Point ;  to  send  back  a  despatch  with  an  officer 
to  General  McClellan,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  act  as  guides  for  the 
different  columns  of  his  army  as  they  would  march  to  the  James  river ;  to  order 
up  supplies  for  the  army,  his  supplies  then  being,  as  it  was  supposed,  between 
Harrison's  Landing  and  Old  Point  Comfort ;  then  to  take  a  gunboat  and  ex 
amine  the  James  river  on  both  sides  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  shores  and  the  probable  landing  places ; 
then  to  go  up  the  Chickahominy  to  the  head  of  navigation,  and  ascertain  the 
places  at  which  the  army  might  cross  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  then  return  to 
headquarters  and  report.  I  left  Savage  Station  about  12  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  June,  taking  with  me  Lieutenant  Coinstock,  of  the  engineers, 
and  Major  Plwisaiiton  and  the  2d  cavalry  for  an  escort.  We  went  that  night 
to  the  camp  of  General  Woodbury,  near  White  Oak  swamp,  where  we  slept  a 
few  hours  and  got  breakfast.  Here  I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Farquhar,  of 
the  engineers.  The  29th,  Sunday,  we  marched  to  the  James  river,  and  arrived 
on  the  bank  at  Carter's,  some  three  miles  above  City  Point,  about  4  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon.  Here  I  took  a  canoe  and  went  down  the  river  to  City  Point, 
where  I  had  heard  there  was  a  gunboat.  After  seeing  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  gunboat,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  remember,  and  requesting  him  to 
order  up  supplies  for  the  army  wherever  they  might  be,  I  returned  to  Carter's  ; 
wrote  a  despatch,  which  I  sent  by  Lieutenant  Loeser,  of  the  2d  cavalry,  with 
twelve  men  to  act  as  guides.  This  despatch  was  sent  to  be  delivered  to  the 
general  in -person.  I  then  went  up  the  James  river  to  see  Captain  Rodgers,  of 
the  Galena,  and  we  proceeded  up  to  Turkey  Bend.  I  supposed  at  that  time 
that  that  would  be  the  point  where  the  army  would  stop  its  retreat.  Finding 
Captain  Rodgers  of  the  opinion  that  the  army  could  not  sustain  itself  there, 
that  the  supplies  would  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy  at  City  Point  and  Fort  Pow- 
hatan,  and  remembering  my  orders,  I  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Here  our  boat  got  aground.  At  daylight  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  1st  of  July  we  went  up  the  Chickahominy,  some  30  or  40  miles,  to 
the  head  of  navigation,  called  the  Window  Shades.  The  battle  of  Malvern  was 
then  in  progress,  and  the  sound  of  the  cannon  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Every 
person  was  anxious;  and  having  ascertained  all  that  could  be  learned,  I  returned 
at  once  to  Carter's,  arriving  there  during  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  July  I  found  General  McClellan  on  board  of  the  Galena,  and  reported  to 
him  in  writing  the  result  of  my  investigation  and  examination  of  the  rivers, 
having  prepared  my  report  the  night  before,  and  that  day  I  landed  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  the  army  had  been  directed  to  go. 

Question.  Where  was  the  Galena  when  you  reached  it  ? 

Answer.  It  was  in  the  James  river,  I  should  think,  about  four  miles  above 
Carter's,  either  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Turkey  Bend,  and  perhaps 
three  miles  from  Malvern. 

Question.  Did  you  go  on  board  the  Galena  expecting  to  find  General  McClel 
lan  there? 

Answer.  No ;  I  went  on  board  to  see  Captain  Rodgers,  supposing  that  he 
could  tell  me  where  General  McClellan  was  to  be  found,  and  found  General 
McClellan  there. 


WASHINGTON,  March  23,  1863. 
Major  General  JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  at  present  commanding  the  first 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  At  what  point  were  you  when  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  and 
when  did  you  join  the  army  in  the  field  ? 

Answer.  I  was  commanding  the  cadets  at  West  Point  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  joined  the  army  in  the  field  in  September,  1861,  from  recruiting  service. 
I  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  14th  infantry,  and  was  recruiting 
one  battalion  of  that  regiment  from  the  4th  of  July  until  September.  I  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan  while  it  was  opposite  Wash 
ington. 

Question.  With  what  rank  and  position  1 

Answer.  As  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com 
mand  of  a  brigade  in  the  Pennsylvania  reserves. 

Question.  When  the  army  moved  from  Washington  to  the  peninsula,  to  what 
corps  were  you  attached  1 

Answer.  The  division  to  which  I  belonged  (General  McCall's)  was  attached 
to  General  McDowell's  corps — the  first  corps. 
Rep.  Com.  108 38 
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Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  attached  to  General  McDowell's  corps  1 

Answer.  I  remained  attached  to  that  corps  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
the  division  was  sent  from  Fredericksburg  to  General  McClellan,  by  way  of  the 
Rappahaunock  and  York  rivers. 

Question.  When  did  you  reach  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  what  point  1 

Answer.  The  division  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  White  House, 
on  York  river,  somewhere  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  June,  as  near  as  I  can  recol 
lect. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  ? 

Answer.  I  was ;  that  is,  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  on  the  26th  of  June ; 
there  was  another  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  or  at  least  an  action,  which  is  some 
times  called  Mechanicsville ;  that  was  when  Mechanicsville  was  first  occupied 
by  General  Franklin's  corps,  before  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  brief  description  of  that  engagement  1 

Answer.  The  battle  of  Mechanicsville  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  of  June,  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  The  forces  engaged  in  it  were 
two  brigades  of  McCalPs  division,  occupying  a  defensive  position  along  the  line 
of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  which  position  had  been  selected  prior  to  our  arrival 
there,  or  about  that  time,  by  General  Porter,  and  the  troops  disposed  in  it  by 
General  Seymour  and  myself,  under  General  McGalFs  direction.  The  enemy 
attacked  the  position  on  the  two  roads  leading  to  the  left  and  right  with  quite  a 
large  force,  and  with  great  vigor.  The  action  continued  until  nightfall,  when 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  in  every  effort  that  he  made  to  assault  the  position,  or 
to  turn  the  immediate  position  on  the  right.  The  position  could  be  turned  still 
further  to  the  right,  and  that  would  have  been  what  they  would  have  done  the 
next  morning,  as  they  had  sent  troops  off  so  far  to  turn  the  right  that  we  had 
no  troops  to  extend  in  force  to  that  point.  Reserves  were  ordered  up  from 
General  Porter's  corps — Griffin's  brigade.  Martindale's  brigade  was  in  posi 
tion  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  brigade  of  General  McCall's  division,  some  two 
regiments,  were  in  action.  The  regiments  of  Griffin's  and  Martindale's  brigades 
were  not  engaged,  'although  some  of  Griffin's  regiments  were  in  position  to  sup 
port  the  right  of  our  line.  Our  loss  was  not  heavy  in  the  engagement,  but  that 
of  the  enemy  was  very  severe.  About  12  o'clock  at  night  1  received  orders 
from  General  McCall  to  evacuate  the  position,  and  fall  back  on  the  Coal  Harbor 
road  to  Gaines's  mill.  The  troops  were  drawn  off  between  that  time  and  day 
light,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  one  regiment  supporting  them;  those  were  finally  withdrawn  simultaneously 
by  General  Seymour  and  myself,  under  our  own  supervision,  and  we  were  not 
closely  followed.  „ 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  was ;  and  my  brigade  was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  the  after 
noon,  and  until  our  line  was  broken  on  the  left,  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  troops  engaged  on  the  right ;  and,  unfortunately,  cut 
off'  myself,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  bridges  that  night. 
I  was  made  prisoner  the  next  morning — Saturday  morning — by  their  pickets. 
The  position  of  Gaines's  Mill  I  knew  scarcely  anything  about,  either  the  ground 
or  the  position  of  the  troops.  As  my  brigade  had  been  in  action  the  day  before, 
I  was  first  ordered  by  General  Porter  to  place  it  in  reserve.  But  shortly  after 
the  action  commenced  I  was  called  upon,  and  my  brigade  was  placed  in  action. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  force  at  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill  1 

Answer.  I  think  the  enemy  were  about  60,000  strong.  I  think  they  must 
have  had  that  number  from  their  line  and  the  troops  I  saw. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  our  force  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  positively  the  strength  of  our  force.  My  impression 
is  that  the  force  engaged  on  our  side  was  about  30,000 — not  far  from  that. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  our  loss  ? 

Answer.  I  think  our  whole  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  about 
9,000  men. 

Question.  "Will  you  give  an  account  of  what  befel  you  after  you  were  taken 
prisoner,  and  describe  the  treatment  that  you  received  ? 

Answer.  When  taken  prisoner  by  the  picket  I  was  conducted  to  the  rear, 
into  the  presence  of  the  general  commanding  that  part  of  the  line,  General  D. 
H.  Hill,  and  I  found  several  general  officers  of  the  enemy  there  with  him. 
Among  them  were  General  Jackson,  General  Ripley,  and  General  C.  S.  Winder. 
I  was  received  by  them  very  properly,  and  nothing  occurred  there  to  myself  at 
all  derogatory  to  my  position  as  a  general  officer  in  our  army.  In  a  very  short 
time  I  was  sent,  under  escort,  on  horseback,  to  the  rear,  on  the  old  Coal  Harbor 
road,  as  far  as  General  Lee's  headquarters.  There  we  were  halted.  I  was  sent 
with  some  other  prisoners,  the  most  of  them  wounded,  among  them  Major  Glitz. 
We  were  sent  in  an  ambulance  to  General  Lee's  headquarters  until  he  was  com 
municated  with.  After  that  we  were  conducted  to  Richmond,  over  the  battle 
field  of  Mechanicsvillc.  On  arriving  in  Richmond  we  were  taken  to  the  provost 
marshal,  General  Winder,  who  sent  me  to  the  JSpottswood  House,  a  hotel  there, 
where  I  remained  until  after  the  battles  were  all  over,  confining  myself  entirely 
to  my  room.  I  gave  General  Winder  assurance,  I  think,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
that  I  would  remain  in  my  quarters.  I  do  not  recollect  now  whether  it  was  in 
writing  or  not.  After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  having  been  joined  by  General 
McCall,  we  were  taken  one  evening  out  of  the  hotel  by  the  assistant  provost 
marshal,  and  conducted  to  the  prison  for  the  officers,  which  had  been  prepared — 
a  tobacco  warehouse — and  placed  in  confinement  there,  where  all  the  officers 
they  had  captured  were  confined,  the  field  officers  on  one  floor — a  large  floor. 
A  space  was  partitioned  off  for  General  McCall  and  myself  to  occupy.  The 
floor  above  us  was  occupied  by  the  captains,  and  the  floor  above  that  by  the 
subalterns.  In  this  prison  we  remained  until  some  four  or  five  officers  escaped. 
After  that  circumstance  we  were  paraded  in  public — marched  down  the  streets 
to  the  Libby  prison.  We  understood  that  this  was  done  because  it  was  supposed 
that  the  remaining  officers  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  others.  At  the 
Libby  prison  we  were  all  placed  on  two  floors,  without  any  distinction  as  to  rank 
being  made.  While  in  the  first  prison  the  officers  were  allowed  by  the  authorities 
one  ration  each,  consisting  of  bread  and  meat  only.  There  was  a  caterer  to  the 
prison,  who  attended  to  the  commissions  of  the  officers,  and  bought  provisions 
for  them,  such  things  as  they  chose  to  buy  themselves  for  their  messes  ;  and 
General  McCall  and  myself  were  allowed  to  have  our  meals  brought  from  a 
boarding-house.  After  we  were  placed  in  the  Libby  prison  this  was  continued, 
I  believe,  with  some  restrictions.  We  remained  in  the  Libby  prison  until  our 
exchange  was  effected,  when  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  to  inarch  to  Aiken's 
Landing.  There  was  some  objection  made  by  some  of  the  officers — -sonic  who 
were  sick  and  unable  to  march,  and  some  who  thought  they  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  march  ;  and,  finally,  some  five  or  six  conveyances  were  provided — mule 
wagons — which  were  used  for  all  the  field  officers  and  those  who  were  sick,  and 
a  light  board  wagon  was  given  to  General  McCall  and  myself,  and  in  that  way 
we  were  conveyed  to  Aiken's  Landing.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and 
on  the  road  down  the  officers  and  the  guard,  who  were  marching,  were  halted, 
some  three  miles  out  of  town,  in  the  shade,  and  detained  there  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  having  given  out  in  marching.  We  started  between  12  and  1  o'clock, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  arrived  at  Aiken's  Landing  that  night,  and  we 
arrived  at  Harrison's  Bar  the  next  morning,  the  12th  or  13th  of  August,  I  think. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  rations  allowed  to  you  by  the 
authorities  in  Richmond  ] 

Answer.  The  rations  consisted  only  of  bread  and  meat,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  same  as  was  allowed  to  their  own  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
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it ;  I  never  saw  it ;  we  would  not  touch  it  at  all.  If  it  was  sent  to  tlie  prison 
it  went  into  the  general  mess  of  the  officers,  and  they  used  it  there.  Having 
our  meals  brought  to  us,  I  did  not  see  the  rations  at  all.  The  bread,  I  know, 
was  very  good. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  quarters  in  which  you  were  placed? 
Was  it  suitable,  all  circumstances  considered,  for  officers  of  your  rank  1 

Answer.  The  character  of  the  quarters  was  very  filthy,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
character  of  a  general  officer  in  every  way  whatever.  We  all  washed,  ate, 
slept,  &c.,  in  the  same  room.  The  room  consisted  of  the  entire  floor  of  a  large 
tobacco  warehouse,  unobstructed  except  by  the  rows  of  posts  supporting  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  The  reason  they  gave  for  it  was  that  it  was  neces 
sary  to  keep  the  officers  under  guard  in  that  way — at  least,  we  understood  that 
that  was  the  reason — because  the  people  were  so  excited  that  it  would  not  do  to 
allow  the  officers  any  greater  privilege. 

Question.  Can  you  describe  the  treatment  of  our  private  soldiers  ? 
Answer.  I  only  know  that  the  men  were  encamped  on  an  island  in  the  James 
river,  above  the  town.  I  have  personally  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  treat 
ment  of  the  men  was.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  consider  the  treatment  of 
the  officers  unjustifiable,  for  various  reasons.  There  was  no  necessity  for  re* 
moving  us  from  the  first  prison;  especially  the  general  officers.  With  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  prisoners,  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  we  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  responsible  for  any  of  the  acts  of  those  officers  who  escaped 
from  the  prison,  tinder  any  circumstances.  We  were  kept  under  guard  all  the 
time,  and  if  the  guard  failed  to  do  their  duty  there  was  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves.  If  any  pledge  had  been  exacted  from  us  to  remain  in  a  certain 
place,  without  guards  at  all,  we  would  have  felt  bound,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
have  kept  that  pledge.  But  the  action  of  the  prison  authorities  there  implied  a 
connivance,  on  the  part  of  the  general  officers,  which  was  entirely  gratuitous, 
for  which  there  was,  of  course,  no  foundation  whatever,  so  far  as  the  general 
officers  and  a  majority  of  the  other  officers  were  concerned.  If  those  who 
escaped  had  any  accomplices  in  the  matter,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  one 
or  two  confidants. 

Question.  What  was  the  rank  of  the  officers  who  escaped  ? 
Answer.  There  was  one  lieutenant  colonel — Lieutenant  Colonel  Hatch — a 
captain,  I  think,  and  the  rest,  I  think,  were  subalterns.     Two  of  them  were  re 
captured.     The  others  got  away  and  joined  the  army  at  Harrison's  Landing. 
Question.  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  men  who  were  retaken  ? 
Answer.  It  was  very  harsh  and  barbarous.     They  were  taken  every  night 
under  guard  out  of  the  prison  and  confined  in  some  close  dungeon,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  brought  back  in  the  morning.     They  were  not  put  back  at 
any  time  with  the  other  officers  who  were  prisoners,  but  were  put  in  with  the 
men  or  teamsters  ;  that  is,  Colonel  Hatch  and  the  other  officer  with  him — I  do 
not  recollect  his  name  or  grade.     The  discipline  of  the  prison  and  the  control 
of  the  prisoners  were  vested  in  a  very  young  officer,  whose  character  I  myself 
know  from  transactions  at  West  Point  while  he  was  a  cadet  under  me.     This 
officer  and  some  persons  from  Maryland  had  the  control  in  the  prisons.     The 
character  of  this  officer  had  been  such  at  West  Point  that  when  I  met  him  in 
Richmond  I  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him.     Those  persons  had  the 
entire  control,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  and  were  only  responsible  to  the 
provost  marshal  general  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners. 
Question.  When  and  where  did  you  next  resume  active  service  ? 
Answer.  I  rejoined  General  McClellan's  army  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
immediately  reported  for  duty,  and  took  command  of  a  division  of  Pennsyl 
vania  reserves. 

Question.  Will  you  continue  your  narrative  from  that  point  ? 

Answer.  The  division  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Aquia  creek  from  Harri- 
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sou's  Landing,  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  August,  and  arrived  at  Aquia 
creek  and  debarked  at  night  some  three  days  after,  after  a  delay  of  about 
twenty-four  hours  at  Old  Point  Comfort  by  a  storm.  I  proceeded  to  Frede- 


ricksburg  the  same  day,  where  I  reported  to  General  Burnside.     I  was  then 

»rd,  on  the  Rappahannock,  at 
the  second  day  after  reaching  Fredericksburg,  reporting  to   General  Pope  at 


ordered  to  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock,  at  which  place  we  arrived  on 


Rappahannock  Station,  who  assigned  my  division  temporarily  to  General 
McDowell's  corps.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  I  received  orders  from 
General  Pope  to  join  him  on  the  march  to  Warrenton.  We  took  part  in  all  the 
operations  of  his  army  after  that  time,  being  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  29th 
and  30th,  and  retiring  with  his  forces  to  the  defences  in  Washington.  General 
Hooker  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  McDowell's  corps,  and  the 
division  marched  through  Washington  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Mary 
land.  I  continued  with  the  division  until  we  arrived  at  Ridgeville,  when  I 
received  orders  to  report  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  command  of 
the  militia  there.  I  returned  to  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  about 
the  28th  of  September,  I  think,  and  have  remained  with  that  army  until  the 
present  time. 


WASHINGTON,  March  26,  1863. 

Major  General  E.  D.  KEYES  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  present  position  and  com 
mand  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  and  in  command  of  the  fourth 
army  corps.  My  headquarters  are  in  Yorktown,  Virginia.  My  command  ex 
tends  across  the  peninsula  at  Williamsburg  and  down  the  peninsula  to  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  also  on  the  Gloucester  side,  including 
Gloucester  Point,  where  I  have  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  and  a  fort  under  my  command.  I  also  have  to  a  certain  degree  some 
gunboats  under  my  control,  sometimes  one,  two  or  three,  that  co-operate  with 
me  in  their  operations,  and  are  stationed  in  the  York  river. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  had  that  command  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  on  the  peninsula  from  about  the  28th  of  March,  1862, 
until  the  present  time,  my  corps  being  left  on  the  peninsula  when  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  from  there.  I  am  in  the  department  of  Virginia, 
under  the  general  command  of  General  Dix. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  account  of  your  connexion  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  since  you  were  last  before  this  committee  ? 

Answer.  From  the  time  I  was  before  this  committee  last  I  continued  until 
about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  command  of  a  division,  afterwards  called 
Couch's  division.  On  the  10th  of  March,  in  command  of  that  division,  I  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  encamped  at  Prospect  Hill.  Not  far  from  the  first  of  March 
a  council  was  held  of  division  commanders,  to  take  into  consideration  the  sub 
ject  of  changing  the  base  of  operations  from  in  front  of  Washington  to  some 
point  below.  1  voted  in  favor  of  changing  the  base  after  the  rebel  batteries  on 
the  Potomac  should  have  been  destroyed  ;  not  until  then.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  matured  before  that  council,  although  the  gen 
eral  features  of  it  were  agreed  upon.  During  the  time  that  the  subject  of 
change  of  base  was  discussed  I  had  refused  to  consent  to  the  peninsula  line  of 
operations  until  I  had  sent  word  to  the  Navy  Department  and  asked  two  ques 
tions  :  First.  Whether  the  Merrimack  was  certainly  neutralized  or  not  ?  Second. 
Whether  the  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  efficiently  with  the  army  to 
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break  through  between  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  ?  To  both  of  these 
questions  answers  were  returned  in  the  affirmative ;  that  is,  that  the  Merrimack 
was  neutralized,  and  that  the  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  efficiently  to 
break  through  between  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  About  the  13th  of  March  a 
council  of  the  corps  commanders  was  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  at  which 
were  present  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  myself.  General 
McClellan  was  not  present  much  during  the  discussions.  The  subject  of  the 
campaign  was  talked  of.  I  do  not  know  that  any  minutee  were  made.  It  was 
finally  agreed  and  understood  that  we  were  to  take  the  army  down  to  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  move  up  the  peninsula.  The  force  to  be  taken  away  was  to  con 
sist  of  four  corps  :  McDowell's,  Sumner's,  Heintzelman's,  and  mine.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  subject  of  the  defence  of  the  capital  was  discussed.  One  fact 
governed  me  in  all  my  consideration  of  the  subject :  that  the  President  had  said 
in  my  hearing  three  or  four  times  over  that  he  would  not  consent  to  a  move 
ment  of  the  army  down  the  river  without  leaving  a  force  sufficient  to  make  the 
capital  secure.  Upon  that  subject  the  corps  commanders  debated' and  agreed  as 
to  what  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  capital  secure.  We  agreed  that  all  the 
forts  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  should  have  a  competent  military  gar 
rison,  as  I  understood ;  that  all  the  forts  on  the  Maryland  side  should  be  occu 
pied ;  that  is,  not  a  full  war  garrison,  but  enough  probably  for  one  relief;  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  there  should  be  a  movable  column  of  25,000  men.  We 
supposed  that  would  be  enough  to  make  the  capital  secure.  I  remember 
that  General  Sumner  said  that  40,000  men  should  be  left ;  in  which  he  in 
tended  to  include  the  garrisons  and  all.  I  thought  it  would  require  more 
than  40,000  men,  as  I  would  want  to  garrison  these  forts,  as  I  thought  they 
should  be  garrisoned,  and  have  outside  a  movable  force  of  25,000  men  fit  for 
duty.  The  corps  commanders  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement.  In  con 
sequence  of  the  arrangements  made  there,  the  army  was  embarked  for  Old 
Point  Comfort.  My  three  divisions,  embracing  something  'like  32,000  men, 
were  Smith's,  Couch's,  and  Casey's.  Smith's  division  went  first;  I  went  with 
Couch's  division,  and  Casey's  followed.  I  arrived  at  Old  Point  about  the  28th 
of  March,  I  think.  Casey's  division,  which  was  the  largest  of  my  divisions, 
was  nearly  all  raw  troops.  Some  of  them  had  not  received  their  arms  when  I 
got  the  order  to  embark.  I  remained  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  near  Newport 
News  until  th ;>.  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  when  I  was  ordered  to  move  with 
two  divisions  up  the  peninsula.  Casey's  division  not  yet  being  in  a  condition 
to  move,  all  their  armament,  &c.,  not  then  having  arrived,  I  moved,  therefore, 
with  two  divisions.  I  marched  the  first  day  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Union 
Mills,  and  the  day  following  I  arrived  at  Warwick  Court-House,  about  seven 
miles  from  Yorktown.  About  three  miles  in  front  of  Warwick  Court-House  the 
head  of  my  column,  Smith  leading,  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  at  a  place 
called  Lee's  Mills.  The  enemy  had  strong  field  works  in  front  of  us,  which 
looked  fresh.  Owing  to  the  bad  roads,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  country, 
&c.,  my  column  was  stopped  there,  and  we  remained  in  camp  along  that  line  until 
the  4th  of  May. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  attack  upon  those  works  ? 

Answer.  I  had  batteries  erected,  and  several  times  threw  shots  at  the  enemy's 
works,  and  had  reconnoissances  in  force  all  along  the  line  I  occupied,which  covered 
a  space  of  seven  or  eight  miles  along  Warwick  creek.  The  works  at  Lee's  Mills 
were,  apparently,  very  strong.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  entirely  unknown, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  approach.  I  did  not  see  any  propriety  in  ordering  an 
assault  against  such  very  strong  works,  and  my  want  of  knowledge  of  the  line  to 
the  right  and  left  was  such  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  strike  until  I  had  been 
there  for  some  time.  We  had  repeated  skirmishes  all  along  the  line  during  the 
month  of  April,  the  details  of  which  are  among  my  papers,  which  I  should  have 
to  examine  in  order  to  give  them. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  April  General  Smith  was  in  command  of  the 
right  of  my  line,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  cross  Warwick  creek  and 
assault  the  enemy's  works.  He  was  repulsed  with  a  very  serious  loss — that  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  that  he  employed,  the  loss  was  excessive. 
This  attempt  of  General  Smith  to  cross  there  was  not  only  not  in  accordance 
with  my  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  my  orders. 

I  had  seen,  on  many  occasions,  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  try  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line  with  his  division,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and,  as  I  had  had  no 
orders  to  do  so  myself,  and  did  not  see  any  place  where  we  could  cross  without 
massing  our  troops  and  making  it  a  general  assault,  I  had,  on  several  occasions, 
told  General  Smith  not  to  attempt  it.  Nearly  all  the  orders  I  gave  to  General 
Smith  in  reference  to  that  subject  were  verbal ;  but  I  have  one  written  commu 
nication  here  which  I  think  will  show  the  nature  of  my  orders.  It  is  as  follows  : 

"HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  ARMY  COPRS, 

"  Warwick  Court- House,  April  15,  1862. 

"  SIR  :  I  have  orders  from  Major  General  McClellan,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

"  '  Do  not  move  any  of  the  troops  from  their  positions  unless  the  enemy  actually 
lands  or  crosses  the  Warwick.  Let  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  move  Smith 
from  his  position,  which  is  a  key-point  of  great  importance.' 

"  The  above  instructions  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Major  General  McClellan, 
and  must  be  obeyed  literally.  The  enemy  are  and  have  been  at  work  through 
out  their  lines,  and  if  their  work  can  be  stopped  without  violating  the  orders  of 
General  McClellan  let  it  be  done. 

"Brigadier  General  W.  F.  SMITH, 

" Commanding  Division" 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  between  Smith's 
forces  and  the  enemy  across  Warwick  river,  and  I  went  up  there  expecting, 
probably,  that  there  would  be  a  general  attack.  I  found  General  McClellan 
there  with  General  Smith.  The  effect  of  the  firing  was  not  very  decisive  on 
either  side.  I  discussed  the  subject  of  our  situation  with  General  McClellan 
and  General  Smith,  and  it  was  agreed,  as  I  understood,  that  the  night  should  be 
spent  by  trying  to  cover  our  men — that  is,  to  build  more  batteries  and  arrange 
the  men  on  the  right  and  left  of  where  the  'batteries  were  to  be  erected,  so  as  to 
prevent  surprise  and  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  if  they  should  undertake  to  cross. 

When  I  had  settled  that  conclusion,  as  I  supposed,  hearing  some  firing  to  my 
left,  I  rode  off  with  my  staff  officers  10  look  at  the  rest  of  my  line.  The  roads 
were  very  bad.  After  passing  through  the  woods  two  miles,  perhaps,  I  heard 
heavy  firing  in  the  rear.  I  stopped  and  told  members  of  my  staff  that  I  sup 
posed  it  must  be  from  some  point  beyond  where  Smith's  division  was.  I  there 
fore  kept  on.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  firing  was  in  reality  from  Smith's 
division,  but  the  woods  were  so  thick  that  the  sound  was  deadened.  I  passed 
along  around  my  lines  and  examined  everything,  and  arrived  at  my  headquarters 
at  nearly  dark.  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  learned  that  there  had  been 
quite  a  severe  engagement  at  Smith's  division,  and  that  he  had  lost  very  heavily. 
He  did  not  make  any  report  to  me  about  it,  and  I  wrote  this  note  to  him  the 
next  day. 

"HEADQUARTERS    FOURTH    CORPS, 

"  Warwick   Court-House,  April  17,  1S62. 

"  SIR  :  I  have  learned,  by  rumor,  that  shortly  after  I  left  your  headquarters 
yesterday  afternoon  you  attempted  to  throw  troops  across  Warwick  river,  and 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  you  it  was  my  un 
derstanding,  derived  from  the  discussion  of  my  position  with  General  McClel- 
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Ian,  then  present,  and  yourself,  that  no  such  move  was  in  contemplation  by 
Major  General  McClellan,  and  certainly  no  such  move  was  contemplated  by  me. 
I  therefore  desire  that  you  will  at  once  notify  me  by  what  authority,  or  by  what 
reason,  you  made  the  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  lines  which  has  resulted 
disastrously. 

"  I  remain.  &c. 

"  Brigadier  General  W.  F.  SMITH,  '-,  «  .'. 

"  Commanding  Division" 

I  went  up  myself  the  same  day,  and  took  this  note  and  delivered  it  to  Gen 
eral  Smith  with  my  own  hand.  He  told  me  that  he  considered  that  the  move  was 
authorized  by  General  McClellan.  I  said  that  if  he  authorized  it  of  course  I 
had  nothing  to  say.  He  was  authorized  to  make  his  report  direct  to  General 
McClellan,  and  his  report  states,  in  substance,  that  General  McClellan  had  au 
thorized  the  movement.  No  other  reply  was  made  to  me. 

In  consequence,  I  supposed,  of  this,  General  Sumner  was  appointed  within 
three  days  after  to  take  the  general  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
which  embraced  my  corps  and  his  also.  I  continued  after  that  to  report  the 
operations  of  my  corps  to  General  Sumner  until,  and  including,  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg. 

The  army  remained  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Yorktown  until  the  4th  of  May, 
when  the  enemy  retreated  during  the  night  between  the  3d  and  4th  of  May. 
The  enemy  had  been  for  a  day  or  two  making  preparations  to  retreat,  as  I 
learned  from  a  negro,  by  carrying  off  their  artillery  from  Griffin's  wharf,  on 
James  river,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  points  on  the  Yorktown  side. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  left  my  headquarters, 
at  Warwick  Court-House,  to  pursue  the  enemy.  I  had  already  detached  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  my  corps,  but  had  been  ordered  to  remain  there  until  I 
received  orders  to  go.  I  received  those  orders  about  three  o'clock,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  I  was  under  way. 

Question.  Had  the  enemy's  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown  been  recently 
constructed  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  those  I  came  first  in  contact  with  looked  very  fresh,  as  if 
they  had  been  thrown  up  very  recently. 

Question.  Was  that  the  character  of  all  the  works  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  character  of  all  the  works  I  saw.  Many  of  them 
were  constructed  while  we  were  there. 

Question.  Did  any  considerable  portion  of  them  bear  any  evidence  of  having 
been  constructed  for  months  1 

Answer.  The  interior  works,  when  I  passed  over  them,  looked  quite  old ; 
more  so,  I  thought,  than  those  that  we  saw  when  we  approached  at  first.  My 
impression  was  that  they  had  been  digging  very  diligently  and  very  rapidly 
after  we  landed  upon  the  peninsula ;  principally  upon  the  roads  or  approaches 
where  we  first  came  in  contact  with  them. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  attempt  made  to  carry  those  works  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  full  force  upon  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  That  relates  to  headquarters.  I  did  not  see  General  McClellan 
until  I  had  been  several  days  at  Warwick  Court-House,  and  T  only  saw  him 
three  times  during  the  month  we  were  there.  The  reasons  he  had  for  not  press 
ing  forward  and  making  the  attempt  to  carry  those  works,  I  am  not  able  to 
state ;  nor  was  I  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines. to 
know  whether  that  would  have  been  good  policy.  My  impression  now  is  that 
if  the  whole  army  had  been  pressed  forward,  we  should  have  found  a  point  to 
break  through.  But  I  give  that  simply  as  my  impression. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  consultation  held  with  the 
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corps  commanders,  or  with  any  of  them,  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  an 
assault  upon  those  works  ] 

Answer.  If  there  was  any  such  council  as  that  held,  I  was  not  at  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  was  any  such  council  held. 

Question.  Was  the  siege  in  front  of  Yorktown  a  necessity ;  and  if  so,  was  it 
pressed  with  sufficient  vigor  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  that  I  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  before  the 
army  advanced  that  Yorktown  should  be  captured.  As  to  whether  the  siege 
was  pressed  with  great  vigor  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  as  my  lines  were  sev 
eral  miles  away  from  Yorktown,  and  I  had  no  means  of  judging  of  the  vigor 
with  which  the  siege  was  pressed,  except  by  looking  at  the  works  afterwards. 
The  labor  upon  them  was  very  great,  and  I  suppose,  therefore,  the  siege  was 
pressed  with  considerable  vigor. 

Question.  In  your  judgment  was  the  siege  a  necessity  in  order  to  capture 
Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  The  place  might  have  been  taken  either  by  siege  or  assault.  But  in 
looking  at  the  works  there  after  we  got  possession,  I  should  say  that  in  making 
an  assault  our  loss  would  have  been  very  great;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  a 
siege  was  necessary  to  take  Yorktown.  I  do  not  say  that  a  siege  was  necessary 
to  take  any  part  of  the  line.  But  Yorktown  was  very  strong;  and  if  we  had 
made  an  assault  on  Yorktown  we  should  have  met  with  a  very  severe  loss. 

Question.  Could  you  have  penetrated  their  lines  at  some  other  point  without 
great  sacrifice  of  men,  and  having  broken  their  line  would  not  YorktoAvn  have 
necessarily  fallen  1 

Answer.  I  will  not  say  that  if  we  had  pressed  on  immediately  on  arriving  in 
front  of  their  lines,  we  might  not  have  found  a  point  where  we  could  have 
broken  the  line,  and  then  have  invested  Yorktown  on  two  sides,  when  the  fall 
of  it  of  course  Avould  have  been  hastened.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had 
pressed  on  rapidly  when  we  first  arrived,  we  might  have  found  a  point  through 
which  we  could  have  broken. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  effect  did  the  fact  that  the  James  and  York  rivers  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy  have  upon  the  advance  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  It  retarded  our  operations  against  the  enemy  very  much. 

Question.  Had  they  any  armed  vessels  on  those  rivers  ] 

Answer.  They  had  the  Teazer  and  another  gunboat  on  the  James  rivers. 
And  two  or  three  times  reports  were  brought  to  me  that  the  enemy  had  three 
gunboats  on  the  James  river.  Those  gunboats  frequently  threw  shells  from 
the  James  river  within  the  limits  of  my  camp.  How  it  was  on  the  York  river 
I  am  not  certain,  for  I  was  not  on  that  side. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  any  armed  vessels  on  the  York 
river  ? 

Answer.  I  never  have  heard  that  they  had  any  there. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  They  had  a  force  at  Gloucester  Point? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  strong  fort  there. 

Question.  Had  that  any  effect  upon  the  movements  and  operations  of  the 
army  ? 

Answer.  The  possession  of  Gloucester  Point  by  the  enemy  retarded  the 
taking  of  Yorktown,  and  it  also  enabled  the  enemy  to  close  the  river  at  that 
point. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Had  our  army  invested  Yorktown,  those  fortifications  would  have 
fallen  with  Yorktown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  Gloucester  must  have  fallen  upon  our  getting  possession 
of  Yorktown,  and  the  York  river  would  then  have  been  open. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Answer.  At  3  o'clock,  perhaps  4  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  on  the  day  the 
enemy  left  their  lines,  I  received  orders  myself  to  move,  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  force  having  already  marched.  I  arrived  at  headquarters  near  the  battle 
ground  at  Williamsburg  after  dark  that  night.  Our  cavalry  and  light  artillery 
had  made  an  attack  on  Fort  Magruder  and  were  repulsed.  I  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  appearance  by  daylight  of  things  in  front,  and  was  informed  that  the 
enemy  had  works  of  strong  profiles;  that  they  were  in  force  in  front;  and  that 
the  position  which  they  had  occupied  was  about  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
peninsula.  I  concluded  in  my  own  mind,  therefore,  that  there  must  positively 
be  a  battle  the  next  day. 

One  of  my  divisions,  Smith's,  was  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Whitta- 
ker's  house,  and  along  that  neighborhood.  After  satisfying  myself  of  the 
necessity  of  having  all  my  forces  up,  I  wrote  an  order  to  General  Casey,  who 
was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Half-way  House,  to  march  at  dawn  of  day  the 
next  morning  without  fail.  As  the  order  was  very  important  I  despatched  it 
by  my  adjutant  general,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel  Suydam.  I  directed  him  to 
impress  upon  the  officers  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  on  the  march  at  dawn 
of  day  the  next  morning.  Colonel  Suydam  reported  to  me  that  he  reached 
General  Casey's  headquarters  a  little  after  midnight.  And  from  General 
Casey's  headquarters  he  wrote  to  General  Couch,  who  was  encamped  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  just  in  rear  of  him,  this  note : 

"HALF-WAY  HOUSE,  VIRGINIA,  May  5,  1862. 

"GENERAL:  I  am  instructed  by  the  general  commanding  the  corps  to  direct 
you  to  move  your  command  as  early  as  possible  this  morning  forward  on  the 
road  in  tho  direction  of  Williamsburg,  following  closely  on  the  column  of 
Casey's  division.  General  Casey  has  been  ordered  to  march  at  daybreak. 

"  Very  respectfully,  &c. 
"Brigadier  General  COUCH, 

" Commanding  Division" 

[The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed  till  to-morrow.] 


WASHINGTON,  March  27,  1863. 
Major  General  E.  D.  KEYES'S  examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  statement  1 

Answer.  As  I  consider  this  a  very  important  point  in  my  testimony,  I  will 
embrace  in  it  a  portion  of  my  report  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  which  I 
wish  to  give  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

"On  my  arrival  at  Whittaker's,  it  was  too  dark  to  judge  of  the  field  which 
was  mostly  covered  with  forests.  I  learned,  however,  that  some  of  our  regular 
artillery  and  cavalry  had  been  repulsed;  that  the  enemy  had  a  line  of  strong 
earthworks  in  front;  and  that  his  defences  stretched  across  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Consequently  I  anticipated  a  battle  for  the  next  day,  and 
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wrote  a  peremptory  order  for  Generals  Couch  and  Casey  to  move  forward  with 
their  divisions  at  the  break  of  day  the  next  morning.  To  give  greater  impres- 
siveness  to  the  order  I  sent  it  by  Captain  Suydam,  my  adjutant  general,  Cap 
tain  Suydam  delivered  it  in  person  about  midnight.  And  notwithstanding  the 
frightful  condition  and  blocking  up  of  the  roads,  I  anticipated  that  those  divis 
ions  would  begin  to  arrive  as  early  as  9  o'clock  a.  m.  It  was  from  four  to 
seven  hours  later,  however,  before  those  divisions  did  arrive  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  The  delay,  which  was  most  unfortunate,  is  accounted  for  by 
Generals  Casey  and  Negley,  by  reason  of  conflicting  orders  from  General 
Simmer,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  Graham's  brigade  had  returned  for  their 
knapsacks." 

The  first  of  the  troops  of  the  two  divisions,  which  I  had  left  behind,  which 
arrived,  were  Peck's  brigade  of  Couch's  division,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
Casey's  division.  The  balance  of  those  two  divisions  arrived  by  instalments 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  the  bulk  of  Casey's  division  came 
up  about  4  o'clock,  I  having  gone  to  a  church  about  a  mile  below  Whittaker's 
and  ordered  them  up  myself.  Peck's  brigade  arrived  in  time  to  do  most  excel 
lent  service.  A  portion  of  Palmer's  and  Keims's  brigades  of  Casey's  division 
also  got  under  fire  and  did  some  service.  Negley's  brigade,. which  was  the  first 
of  Casey's  division,  arrived  about  the  time  that  General  McClellan  arrived  on 
the  field,  which  was  not  far  from  4  o'clock.  They  were  ordered  to  go  to  the 
support  of  Hancock,  who  had  been  briskly  engaged  on  our  right ;  but  they  did 
not  get  under  fire,  the  enemy  retreating  before  they  came  up  to  where  Han 
cock  was. 

I  considered  the  delay  of  my  two  divisions  in  coming  up  as  having  been  ex 
tremely  unfortunate.  Had  they  arrived  in  accordance  with  the  orders  which  I 
gave  through  Colonel  Suydam,  we  should  have  been  able  to  have  beaten  the 
enemy  early  in  the  day,  and  could  have  relieved  Hooker  effectually.  I  had 
ordered  them  up  to  Whittaker's  house,  where  they  would  have  been  in  a  posi 
tion  to  have  easily  assailed  the  enemy's  left,  and  would  have  been  able  to  do 
him  more  damage  than  if  they  had  marched  jjp  the  road  that  Hooker  took. 

General  Sumner,  who  had  assumed  command  in  right  of  his  seniority,  al 
though  none  of  his  own  corps  was  present,  agreed  with  me  entirely  as  to  the 
propriety  of  assailing  the  enemy's  left.  But  as  General  Hooker  sent  very 
frequent  and  very  earnest  appeals  for  re-enforcemeuts,  General  Sumner  gave  or 
ders  several  times  for  the  troops  down  at  the  church,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
to  move  up  the  same  road  that  Hooker  had  taken,  and  I  am  certain  he  counter 
manded  his  orders. 

I  feel  very  great  delicacy  in  speaking  of  orders  given  by  one  not  now  living. 
But  the  testimony  I  am  now  giving  is  simply  an  elucidation  of  my  report  which 
I  have  already  given  in  my  testimony,  and  which  was  written  while  General 
Sumner  was  living. 

The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  gained  by  our  side,  but  at  a  very  great  loss 
in  Hooker's  division,  and  considerable  loss  in  Hancock's  and  Peck's  brigades. 
The  victory,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was  nothing  like  as  decisive  as  it 
should  have  been,  nor  gained  so  early  in  the  day.  In  fact  the  victory  was  not 
what  in  military  language  is  generally  called  a  perfect  victory,  because  we  were 
not  able  to  sleep  in  the  enemy's  camp  except  in  part. 

Tlie  enemy  evacuated  Fort  Magruder  during  the  night  succeeding  the  battle, 
and  the  next  morning,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  I  was  ordered  to  advance, 
and  did  advance  to  the  city  of  Williamsburg ;  I  remained  in  the  city  of  Wii- 
liamsburg  five  days,  I  think,  before  the  march  was  again  resumed. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  lost  by  Hancock  and  Peck  in  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  The  killed  and  wounded  in  Peck's  brigade  were  104,  missing  1 ; 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  Hancock's  were  less  than  in  Peck's. 
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Question.  When  was  it  first  known  that  the  enemy  had  defensive  works  at 
Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  I  never  knew  it  until  I  came  up  to  Whittaker's  the  night  preceding 
the  battle. 

Question.  Were  the  enemy  pursued  from  Williamsburg? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  not  pursued  by  any  of  the  forces  under  my  com 
mand  any  farther  than  the  city  of  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  pursued  by  any  of  the  other 
forces  ? 

Answer.  My  knowledge  upon  that  subject  is  not  definite  enough  to  enable 
me  to  testify. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  there  was  not  an  immediate  and  general  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  after  that  battle? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  should  or  should  not  there 
have  been  an  immediate  pursuit1? 

Answer.  My  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  is  that  the  most  vigorous  and  imme 
diate  pursuit  should  have  been  made  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  if  an  immediate  and  vigorous  pursuit  had  been 
made,  what  would  have  been  the  result1? 

Answer.  If  an  immediate  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  had  been  made, 
I  think  we  should  have  overtaken  portions  of  his  troops,  and  have  been  able  to 
capture  such  baggage  as  he  took  with  him.  I  think  also  it  would  have  hastened 
our  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  and  we  should  have  been  able  to 
attack  the  enemy  before  he  had  made  the  preparations  for  defence  and  obtained 
the  re-enforcements  which  our  delays  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  narrative  from  this  point? 

Answer.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  my  corps  marched  from  Wil 
liamsburg  and  camped  at  Burnt  Ordinary.  The  roads  in  many  places  being 
very  bad,  my  march  was  necessarily  very  slow.  Still  my  corps  might  have 
arrived  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  across^he  Chickahominy,  earlier  than  it  did.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  much  the  other  portions  of  the  army  were  necessarily  retarded. 
On  the  23d  of  May  I  received  an  order  from  the  commanding  general  to  move 
my  divisions  across  the  Chickahominy  river,  and  take  position  at  points  beyond 
Bottom's  Bridge,  as  indicated  in  the  order.  Casey's  division  was  the  first  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy,  and  Couch's  was  the  second.  I  crossed  myself  the  day  before, 
the  22d,  and  reconnoitred  on  the  other  side.  I  sent  out  repeated  and  continual 
reconnoitring  parties  daily  from  the  23d  until  the  30th  of  May,  inclusive,  the 
day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  The  first  encampments  that  I  occu 
pied  with  my  two  divisions  after  crossing  the  Chickahominy  were  stretched 
along  the  road  branching  from  the  Williamsburg  road  to  White  Oak  Swamp 
Bridge.  The  nearest  of  them  was  about  a  mile  from  Savage's  Station.  On  the 
24th  of  May  I  received  orders  from  General  McClellan,  through  General  Marcy, 
his  chief  of  staff,  to  move  forward  and  seize  the  nearest  strong  point  to  Seven 
Pines  and  fortify  it.  In  connexion  with  that  order  I  will  read  a  telegram  I 
received  the  next  day  from  General  McClellan  himself. 

"HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"May  25, 1862. 

"  Your  telegram  to  General  Marcy  just  received.  General  Marcy 's  instructions 
of  last  night  were  for  you  to  select  the  nearest  strong  position  to  Seven  Pines, 
which  I  infer  you  have  done,  and  hope  that  the  picket  or  advanced  guard  at  the 
Seven  Pines  itself  are  strong  enough  to  keep  off  small  parties  of  the  enemy. 
Your  position  and  arrangements  seem  to  be  fully  in  accordance  with  my  wishes. 

"General  E.  D.  KEYES, 

"  Commanding  kth  Corps." 
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The  position  which  I  had  occupied,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  this  telegram, 
was  about  half  way  between  Savage's  Station  and  the  fork  of  the  road  called 
Seven  Pines.  I  laid  out  rifle-pits  and  intrenchuients  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Williamsburg  road,  and  set  the  troops  to  work,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  made 
the  position  a  very  strong  one.  It  was  a  position  which  I  myself  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  general  instructions  I  had  received  from  General  McClellan. 
And  I  thought  then,  and  I  have  always  thought  since,  that  it  was  the  position 
where  I  should  have  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  May  I  received  a  communication  dated  from  "Headquarters  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Camp  near  Coal  Harbor."  It  was  dated  May  24,  at  10.30  p.  m. 
I  will  read  from  that  communication.  "  The  general  commanding  directs  that 
you  advance  your  corps  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Seven  Pines  and  hold  that 
position.  General  Heintzelinan  has  been  ordered  up  to  occupy  your  present 
position."  In  that  same  communication  I  was  ordered  to  send  my  baggage, 
wagons,  &c.,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  was  also,  in  the  same 
communication,  ordered  to  select  the  nearest  strong  natural  position  that  could 
be  found  at  the  Seven  Pines,  and  not  to  go  much  beyond  that  until  further 
orders.  In  the  same  communication  I  am  informed  that:  "  General  Heintzelnian 
will  be  ordered  to  take  the  general  command  of  all  the  troops  upon  the  llichmond 
side  of  the  river  for  the  present,  and  you  will  please  obey  any  instructions  you 
may  receive  from  him."  It  was  my  intention,  after  I  had  selected  the  point  I 
have  referred  to,  that  is,  half  way  between  Savage's  Station  and  Seven  Pines, 
to  send  forward  one  or  two  brigades  to  Seven  Pines  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  to  devote  all  the  remaining  force  I  had  to  fortify  the  main  position  I  had 
selected.  But  I  was  afterwards  overruled  in  the  arrangements  I  made.  On 
the  28th  of  May  I  received  this  communication  : 

"  HEADQUARTERS  LEFT  WING, 

"  Cam})  two  miles  from  bottom's  Bridge,  May  28,  1862. 
"GENERAL:  The  brigadier  general  desires  you  to  order  Brigadier  General 
Casey  to  move  forward  his  division  to  the   cfearing  by  two  houses  and  a  wood 
pile,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  present  position,   and  to 
fortify  it.     He  also  desires  you  to  move  General  Couch's  division  forward  to 
the  Seven  Pines.     These  movements  to  be  made  at  6  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 
He  wishes  you  to  direct  General  Casey  to  complete  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
he  is  building  over  the  Chickahominy  river. 
"  Brigadier  General  E.  D.  KEYES, 

"  (Commanding  ktli  Corps." 

The  remainder  of  that  note  is  immaterial.  It  was  signed  by  Chauncey 
'McKeever,  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Heintzelnian. 

I  thought  the  arrangement  thus  ordered  a  very  bad  one,  and  I  expressed  my 
objections  several  times,  and  I  received  this  note  from  General  Heintzelman. 

"  HEADQUARTERS  LEFT  OF  LINE,  &c., 

"  May  29,  1862. 

"  GENERAL  :  The  brigadier  general  commanding  instructs  me  to  say  that  he 
moves  forward  a  brigade  of  General  Kearney's  division  this  morning  to  a  position 
not  over  two  miles  from  the  Seven  Pines.  In  case  of  an  attack  General  Kearney's 
division  could  re-enforce  you  in  half  an  hour.  A  company  of  General  Couch's 
division  was  relieved  as  soon  as  the  guard  for  these  headquarters  arrived.  The 
position  occupied  by  your  corps  was  selected  by  General  Barnard  and  Lieutenant 
Comstock,  of  the  engineers,  and  instructions  to  occupy  it  came  from  Major 
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General  McClellan.     The  major  general  commanding  has  also  directed  that  the 
third  corps  shall  not  be  moved  forward,  unless  to  prevent  yours  from  being 
driven  back  by  the  enemy. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"CHAUNCEY  McKEEVER, 

"  Chief  of  Staff. 
11  Brigadier  General  E.  D.  KEYES, 

"  Commanding  kth  Corps." 

I  had  understood  that  the  engineers  had  examined  the  position  about  Seven 
Pines,  and  the  wood-pile  in  advance  of  it.  But  I  had  no  other  evidence,  except 
the  note  I  have  just  read,  that  they  had  positively  recommended  that  position 
to  be  occupied  by  me  in  force.  I  objected  to  the  position  strongly  and  repeatedly. 
As  the  testimony  will  show,  I  did  not  move  forward  with  my  force  and  occupy 
the  position  at  Seven  Pines  and  the  wood-pile,  in  force,  until  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  May. 

The  weather  generally  was  very  unfavorable  about  that  time  and  the  roads 
very  muddy.  The  men  of  my  corps  having  been  continually  in  the  front  were 
very  much  fatigued.  But  I  ordered  them  immediately  to  set  all  the  disposable 
force  to  work  to  fortify  the  position.  As  there  was  a  great  deal  of  scouting  to 
be  done,  and  a  great  deal  of  picket  and'  guard  duty  required  of  the  men,  the 
amount  of  labor  which  they  were  able  to  perform  was  comparatively  small.  The 
whole  time  they  had  was  the  part  of  the  29th  left,  after  moving  their  positions, 
and  the  30th  to  work  on  their  intrenchments,  which  consisted  of  rifle-pits  and 
a  small  pentangular  redoubt,  and  some  slashings  that  were  cut. 

The  llth  Maine  regiment  of  Casey's  division  built  a  bridge  whilst  I  was 
across  the  Ohickahominy  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  old  Grapevine  Bridge,  and 
it  was  over  that  bridge  that  Sumner's  corps  was  able  to  come  to  the  assistance 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  The  labor  performed  by  my  troops 
was  very  great,  and  they  were  taxed  excessively. 

During  the  two  days  in  which  I  occupied  the  position  of  Seven  Pines  and  in 
front  of  it,  I  took  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  force  and  position 
of  the  enemy.  I  telegraphed  General  Marcy  as  follows  on  the  28th,  at  8  a.  m. : 

"  General  Negley  reports  all  quiet  in  front.  Evidence  of  moving  heard  during 
the  night;  the  noise  of  wagons,  shouts  of  teamsters,  and  successive  words  of 
command  from  different  commanders." 

That  was  corroborated  from  various  other  sources,  and  I  communicated  it  to 
headquarters.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  at  8  a.  m.,  I  telegraphed  General 
McClellan  as  follows : 

"  I  expect  to  send  a  report  to-day  on  the  failure  of  General  Casey's  division. 
One  great  cause  was  the  rawness  of  the  troops.  At  my  final  survey  of  my 
position  last  night  I  passed  one  hundred  yards  beyond  the  point  where  Major 
Kelly  fell  in  the  morning.  I  saw  many  rebel  pickets.  At  the  same  time  the 
enemy  remained  in  line  of  battle  on  my  right,  and  was  found  by  two  scouting 
parties  on  the  left.  The  enemy  is  found  all  around  a  semicircle,  described  with 
a  radius  of  two  miles  from  my  headquarters  as  a  centre." 

During  the  five  or  six  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  I  made  very 
frequent  communications  to  headquarters  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  exposed  position  occupied  by  me.  I  wrote  to  General  Williams 
in  these  words  on  the  26th  at  10.20  a.  m.: 

"  I  am  now  within  about  two  miles  in  an  air  line  from  New  Bridge,  and  less 
than  three  by  the  road.  I  am  in  view  of  the  enemy's  pickets  in  all  directions 
on  the  railroad  and  the  right  towards  Chickahominy.  1  have  also  been  out  to 
wards  the  head  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  the  enemy  are  seen.  He  is  get 
ting  waspish,  and  it  appears  to  me  we  have  pushed  him  as  much  as  he  will  bear 
to  be.  So  I  will  strengthen  my  advance  in  front  and  around  Seven  Pines,  and 
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tliis  point,  and  await  further  orders.  The  examination  of  the  country  below 
and  down  from  this  point  to  the  old  Grapevine  Bridge  on  the  Chickahominy, 
is  pretty  well  done." 

In  a  postscript  I  say : 

"  As  tluj  enemy  may  soon  fall  upon  me  I  learn  that  there  may  be  a  line  of 
support  to  me  via  the  side  of  the  old  Grapevine  Bridge.  General  Negley  is 
there,  and  has  thoroughly  examined  the  position." 

On  the  29th  of  May  1  wrote  to  General  McClellan  a  note,  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  is  an  extract : 

"  Inasmuch  as  my  position  is  so  far  advanced  I  should  like  to  know  what 
force,  in  an  emergency,  I  could  call  upon,  with  its  position." 

On  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  General  Marcy  that  I  had  seen  the  enemy  in 
line  of  battle  on  that  day  and  the  day  before  on  my  right.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  note  : 

"  The  position  now  held  by  my  corps  is  far  advanced.  I  think  I  can  hold  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  confess  the  difficulty  of  so  doing,  if  attacked  by  a  large 
force,  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of  defending  the  position  left  by  Couch 
this  morning.  It  is  my  opinion  that  other  troops  should  be  advanced  nearer  to 
me  than  any  I  know  of  now,  as  the  roads  arc  in  the  most  wretched  condition." 

On  the  30th  of  May,  at  2  p.  m.,  I  wrote  to  General  Heintzelman  : 

"  I  am  just  in  from  an  examination  of  the  road  leading  to  the  front  of  my 
position.  In  the  front  the  enemy  is  astir.  He  drove  in  Casey's  outer  line  of 
pickets,  killing  and  wounding  some  of  our  people,  and  leaving  some  dead.  We 
drove  back  the  enemy,  400  strong,  and  now  occupy  our  position  of  last  night. 
As  Casey's  left  flank  is  threatened  I  have  ordered  Couch  to  send  a  brigade  to 
support  the  left.  I  regard  this  a  matter  of  pickets,  but  shall  be  glad  when  I 
learn  that  General  Sumner  is  across  so  as  to  strengthen  my  right." 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  1  had  time  to  write  to  General  Williams.  I  in- 
foimed  him  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  stir  among  the  enemy  the  day  before, 
and  had  made  dispositions  to  repel  a  general  attack,  and  then — 

"The  capture  of  one  of  General  Johnston's  aids  on  our  right  this  morning, 
and  the  running  of  the  cars  through  the  night,  all  indicate  that  the  enemy  is 
turning  his  attention  towards  this  position." 

I  wrote  again  to  General  Marcy,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  in  relation  to  the 
capture  of  the  aid  of  General  Johnston,  and  I  stated  : 

"In  connexion  with  the  appearance  of  this  young  officer  on  our  right,  and 
near  our  lines,  I  will  state  that  the  general  officer  of  the  day,  Colonel  Hunt,  of 
Casey's  division,  heard  the  cars  running  through  the  night  continually.  Yes 
terday  there  was  much  stir  among  the  enemy,  and  everything  on  his  part  indi 
cates  an  attack  on  my  position,  which  is  only  tolerably  strong,  and  my  forces 
too  weak  to  defend  it  properly.  Brigadier  General  Sumner  told  me  he  should, 
perhaps,  cross  the  Chickahominy  last  night.  If  he  did  so,  and  takes  post  nigh 
the  old  tavern  and  this  side,  I  should  feel  much  more  secure  than  I  am  now." 

I  have  thus  given  an  idea  of  the  vigilance  exercised,  and  of  the  information 
conveyed  by  me  to  General  Heintzelman  and  to  General  McClellan.  It  having 
been  reported  that  we  were  surprised,  I  have  just  given  in  detail  the  precautions 
which  I  took,  not  only  on  the  day  of  battle,  but  for  many  days  previous.  The 
position  which  was  occupied  by  General  Casey's  line,  which  was  the  front  line, 
was  so  near  the  enemy,  and  the  country  was  so  thickly  wooded,  that  there  was 
no  moment  in  which  we  might  not  have  been  attacked  by  masses  of  the  enemy, 
who  could  have  reached  our  lines  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  that 
they  first  showed  themselves.  On  the  day  of  the  battle,  however,  the  firing 
commenced  gradually,  and  all  the  troops  of  both  my  divisions  were  under  arms, 
and  all  the  artillery  horses  harnessed,  except  those  belonging  to  the  battery 
which  was  inside  a  little  fort  built  by  General  Casey.  I  was  on  horseback  an 
hour  and  a  half,  riding  along  my  lines,  before  I  considered  the  action  serious. 
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I  did  not  send  word  to  General  Heintzelman  to  send  forward  re-enforcements 
until,  I  think,  about  I  o'clock.  I  became  aware  that  it  was  a  serious  attack,  an 
attack  in  force,  about  half-past  12  o'clock.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  mes 
senger  was  delayed,  and  that  he  did  not  deliver  my  message  as  quickly  by  a  great 
deal  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  In  reference  to  the  battle  itself  I  refer  to  my  report 
of  it,  (see  appendix  to  General  Keyes's  testimony,)  which  is  better  than  any 
thing  else  I  could  now  state.  The  report  was  made  by  me  after  a  most  thorough 
examination,  not  only  before  the  battle,  but  after  the  battle,  in  relation  to  such 
facts  about  which  I  might  possibly  be  mistaken ;  that  is,  when  I  ordered  a  regi 
ment  lo  a  particular  point  after  the  battle,  I  would  go  to  the  colonel  and  ascertain 
whether  he  went  to  the  point  I  had  indicated.  The  only  point  in  my  report 
which  I  wish  to  change  is,  that  I  think  instead  of  General  Heintzelman  arriving 
on  the  field  about  3  o'clock,  he  arrived  there  at  nearer  4  o'clock  than  3  o'clock. 
I  saw  some  of  his  troops  before  I  saw  him.,  I  did  not  consider  the  battle  serious 
until  the  shot  began  to  fall  about  me  where  I  stood,  and  until  I  could  see  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  bursting  through  the  woods  in  front  of  Casey's  line. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  corps  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines] 

Answer.  I  have  before  me  the  returns  of  my  corps  on  the  25th  of  May,  in 
which  Casey's  division  is  put  down  at  6,932  and  Couch's  division  at  8,746. 
Between  the  25th  and  the  day  of  the  battle  quite  a  number  of  the  men  were 
taken  sick,  and  my  picket  line  was  so  long,  and  the  detachments  so  numerous, 
that  I  am  willing  to  state  my  impression  under  oath  that  I  had  not  more  than 
12,000  men  actually  engaged  on  the  31st  of  May. 

Question.  By  how  many  troops  belonging  to  other  corps  were  you  supported? 

Answer.  I  was  supported  by  the  troops  of  Kearney's  division — that  is,  the 
brigades  of  Berry  and  Jameson.  I  was  not  supported  by  any  other  troops 
actually  engaged  until  quite  late  in  the  day — that  is,  after  5  o'clock.  After 
that  time  General  Sumner  came  up  on  the  right.  To  the  exact  time  of  his 
arrival  I  do  not  pretend  to  testify,  as  it  was  considerably  distant  from  where  I 
was. 

Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  attacking  force  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  From  40,000  to  60,000. 

Question.  Why  were  you  not  supported  in  greater  force  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  reason ;  I  can  only  state  the  fact. 

Question.  Had  you  been  anticipating  an  attack  in  that  position  ? 

Answer.  I  had  been,  as  the  documents  which  I  have  spread  upon  the  record 
will  fully  show. 

Question.  In  your  judgment  had  you  given  full  information  to  headquarters 
that  you  were  expecting  that  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  had  for  several  days  previous  to  the  battle. 

Question.  Was  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  such  a  disposition 
of  the  troops  as  to  enable  prompt  support  to  be  rendered  you? 

Answer.  It  was  my  impression  that  a  portion  of  Heintzelman's  corps  should 
have  been  advanced  nearer  to  where  I  was  than  they  were.  A  portion  of  my 
corps  was  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks  on  the  31st.  I  was  at  Fair  Oaks  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  but  after  the  action  became  very  serious  I  was  not  at  Fair 
Oaks  at  all;  but  General  Couch's  division  was  there.  The  greatest  amount  of 
fighting  done  at  and  beyond  Fair  Oaks  was  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Question.  What  general  commanding? 

Answer.  General  Sumner. 

Question.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  of  the  two  days'  fighting  at 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Answer.  The  effect  was  to  defeat  them,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  infer  that  they  were  more  or  less  demoralized  in  consequence  of 
that  defeat. 
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Question.  Were  the  enemy  pursued  in  force  after  that  defeat  ? 

Answer.  They  were  not.  General  Hooker  told  me  that  he  passed  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  line  that  had  been  occupied  by  Casey's  pickets  before 
the  battle,  but  when  I  visited  General  Hooker's  front,  two  or  three  days  after 
the  battle,  I  found  that  his  picket  line  was  not  so  far  advanced  by  some  two 
hundred  yards  as  mine  had  been. 

Question.  Why  were  they  not  pursued ;  and,  in  your  judgment,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  a  vigorous  pursuit  been  made  ] 

Answer.  Why  they  were  not  pursued  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  they  had  been  vigorously  pursued  by  all  the  forces  available  for 
pursuit,  our  army  might  have  gone  into  Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Were  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  first  and  second 
days'  lighting  in  condition  to  follow  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  my  corps  (about  half  I  should  say)  might  have  been 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  But  my  corps  having  been  much  longer  engaged 
than  any  other,  was,  I  suppose,  more  unlit  to  pursue  than  any  other.  I  should 
think  that  Sumner's  corps  and  the  greater  portion  of  Heintzelman's  were  in  a 
condition  to  pursue. 

Question.  Was  the  condition  of  the  river  such  that  they  could  have  been 
joined  by  the  right  wing  of  the  army  from  the  other  side  1 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  have  understood  that  the  river 
had  swollen  to  an  enormous  height,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  Sunnier  to  get 
over ;  but  what  the  condition  was  further  up  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  the  two  wings  of 
the  army  joined  in  order  to  make  that  pursuit  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  had  a  por 
tion  of  the  right  wing,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  a  portion  might  have  been, 
crossed  over;  but  that  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Why  was  it  that  the  army  remained  so  long  as  it  did,  with  one 
portion  on  the  right  and  the  other  portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy? 

Answer.  Without  being  able  to  answer  definitely,  as  I  should  if  1  had  had 
command  of  the  army,  I  can  state  that  I  always  supposed  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  above  where  we  were  and 
come  down  in  the  rear  and  cut  off  our  communication  with  the  White  House, 
which  was  the  depot  and  base  of  our  supplies,  unless  we  had  left  a  very  strong 
force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

Question.  Was  not  the  army,  with  one  portion  of  it  on  the  right  bank  and 
the  other  portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  a  very  bad  position 
either  to  advance  on  Richmond  or  to  resist  an  attack  in  force  by  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was;  that  is,  I  think  it  was  a  violation  of  the  military 
maxim  to  divide  the  army  by  a  stream  that  cannot  be  readily  crossed  at  all 
times. 

Question.  If  that  portion  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Xew  Bridge  had  been 
driven  from  their  position,  would  not  that  have  afforded  the  means  of  uniting 
the  two  wings  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  your  communica 
tions  ? 

Answer.  I  should  state  that  not  having  been  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  answering  that  question  positively.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  his  position  before  New 
Bridge,  the  two  wings  of  our  army  might  have  been  enabled  to  co-operate. 

Question.  What  was  the  next  engagement  with  the  enemy  after  the  battles  of 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  ? 
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Answer.  Portions  of  my  corps  were  more  or  less  engaged  almost  every  day 
from  that  time,  during  the  month  of  June,  but  not  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
next  pitched  battles  were  those  of  Mechanicsville  and  Gaines's  Mill,  I  believe. 
Our  outposts  and -pickets  were  engaged  all  the  time;  sometimes  quite  seriously. 
I  lost  several  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  from  my  corps  during  the 
month  of  June. 

Question.  Why  was  our  army  permitted  to  remain  in  that  condition,  separated 
by  a  river,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  until  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  reason. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  good  military  reason  for  permitting  the  army  to 
remain  so  for  that  length  of  time  ? 

Answer.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  its  remaining  so  long  in  such  a  position. 
But  I  consider  that  the  fact  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  reason  is  very  incon 
clusive,  as  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  reasons  influenced  the  com 
manding  general  to  keep  the  army  in  such  a  condition.  I  do  not  think  that 
consultations  and  councils  were  held  frequently  with  the  heads  of  the  army  ; 
and  because  those  councils  were  not  held  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  reason  why  the  army  was  kept  in  the  position  it  was  kept  in. 

Question.  You  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  1 

Answer.  I  was  not  there,  nor  were  any  of  my  corps  there  in  the  fight. 

Question    Will  you  proceed  now  with  your  narrative  1 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  I  was  ordered  to  have  my  corps 
taken  across  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge  during  the  night. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Was  any  council  of  war  held  1 

Answer.  There  was  no  council  held ;  but  the  moment  that  I  heard  that  Jackson 
was  coming  around  on  our  right  wing,  I  wrote  a  note  to  General  McClellan  advis 
ing  him  to  retire  down  the  peninsula.  He  replied  that  to  do  that  would  be  to  give 
up  our  cause.  I  was  ordered  to  cross  White  Oak  Swamp.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  General  Williams,  of  General  McClellan's  staif,  I  was  directed  to  get  a 
portion  of  my  command  over  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  Then  came  the 
direction :  "  Those  troops,  after  passing  the  swamp,  will  at  once  seize  a  strong 
position  so  as  to  cover  most  effectually  the  passage  of  the  other  troops."  In 
obedience  to  that  order,  I  went  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  White  Oak 
Swamp  Bridge  and  found  that  the  bridge  was  not  in  a  condition  to  allow  the  cross 
ing  of  any  wheeled  vehicle  ;  and  the  sun  had  appeared  some  distance  above  the 
horizon  before  a  single  vehicle  could  cross  over.  The  moment  one  of  the  bridges 
was  finished  I  pushed  my  column  across  withthe  utmost  speed,  having  employed  a 
considerable  time  before  crossing  in  learning  the  condition  of  the  country  be 
tween  White  Oak  Swamp  and  James  river.  I  ascertained  that  from  three  to 
four  miles  up  towards  Richmond  from  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge  some  three  or 
four  roads  joined ;  that  is  to  say,  the  road  to  Charles  City,  the  road  to  Long 
Bridge,  &c.  I  considered  that  an  important  point  to  occupy,  and  to  that  point 
I  directed  the  head  of  my  column  with  the  utmost  speed.  I  seized  that  point 
and  arranged  the  troops  of  Couch's  division  and  a  portion  of  Peck's  division 
(formerly  Casey's)  to  receive  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  my  lines 
were  attacked  by  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred  on  their  part  and  no  loss  on  ours.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  General  McClellan  came  up  to  the  front  where  I  was, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  gave  me  orders  to  move  my  corps  to  the  James 
river  by  the  Quaker  road,  or  any  other  road  that  I  might  consider  better.  Gene 
ral  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  was  ordered  to  move  almost  simultaneously  with 
mine,  and  to  support  my  corps  in  case  I  was  attacked.  I  had  been  during  the 
whole  week  collecting  information  as  to  the  roads  leading  across  from  White 
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Oak  Swamp  to  James  river.  I  had  made  inquiries  from  several  citizens,  whose 
statements  coincided  sufficiently  to  give  me  great  faith  in  the  information  I  gained 
from  them.  I  consulted  also  my  cavalry  scouts,  among  others  Captain  Keenan,  of 
Craig's  cavalry,  who  told  me  of  a  road  on  which  I  might  safely  move,  and  which 
ran  almost  parallel  to  the  Quaker  road,  but  some  distance  below  it — a  mile  or 
two.  Taking  all  the  information  I  could  gain,  I  ventured,  just  after  dark  on 
the  29th,  with  all  my  artillery  and  some  ambulances,  to  cross  over  this  road  par 
allel  with  the  Quaker  road,  which  I  did  successfully,  and  arrived  in  sight  of 
James  river  and  the  gunboats  about  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  The 
road  I  passed  over  had  not  had  a  wheel  run  over  it  for  five  years,  and  there  were 
trees  rotting  in  it.  I  sent  my  baggage  by  a  still  lower  route  down  the  peninsula. 
As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  James  river  I  went  up  to  Turkey  Bridge  and  seized 
it  and  fortified  it;  and  while  at  the  bridge,  or  close  by  it,  Fitz-John  Porter  came 
up.  He  had  come  by  the  Quaker  road.  I  was  ordered  to  guard  the  position  at 
Haxall's,  down  the  river,  with  my  corps.  But  as  the  enemy  pressed  strongly 
in  front  up  at  Malvern  Hill  and  in  that  neighborhood,  1  was  ordered  to  send  up 
Couch's  division  to  re-enforce  them  there,  while  I  held  the  line  down  the  river 
which  was  not  attacked.  On  the  1st  of  July  I  received  this  communication: 

"  HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"July  1,  1SG2. 

"  The  army  of  the  Potomac  moves  to-night  to  Harrison's  Bar.  Your  com 
mand  will  form  the  rear  guard,  Franklin's  corps  just  preceding  yours.  The 
gunboats  are  instructed  to  cover  your  flank  and  rear.  Bring  along  all  the 
wagons  you  can,  but  they  are  to  be  sacrificed,  of  course,  rather  than  imperil 
your  safety.  Celerity  of  movement  is  the  sole  security  of  this  operation.  At 
Harrison's  Bar  additional  gunboats,  a  comfortable  position,  and  considerable  re- 
enforcements  under  General  Shields.  Stimulate  your  men  to  fortitude  and 
renewed  courage  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Couch's  division  has  already 
been  ordered  to  move  under  the  direction  of  General  Porter. 
"  By  command  of  Major  General  McClellau. 

"JAMES  A.  IIARDEE, 

"  Adjutant  General. 
"  Brigadier  General  E.  D.  KEYES, 

"  Commanding  Fourth  Corps." 

The  force  I  had  was  about  thirty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  Peck's  division  of  infantry.  I  considered  that  the  order  required 
me  to  take  up  a  retreat  from  Turkey  Bridge.  I  organized  parties  of  axemen, 
and  also  a  party  with  material  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  and  to  destroy  Turkey 
Bridge  the  moment  the  tail  of  our  column  should  cross.  I  arranged  my  forces 
along  the  road,  perpendicularly  to  the  road,  in  such  positions  as  to  be  able  to 
repel  the  enemy  if  he  should  attack  the  column  anywhere  along  the  route. 
There  were  two  roads  upon  which  we  could  retreat,  one  of  which  was  the  main 
road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  James  river.  There  was  another  road  about 
mid\vay  between  the  main  road  and  James  river,  which,  starting  out  from  Hax- 
all's  farm,  crossed  a  wooded  ravine  and  came  into  the  main  road  at  Cartel's 
Hill,  which  was  about  gunshot  from  the  outer  line  we  afterwards  established  at 
Harrison's  Bar.  This  interior  road  had  been  obstructed  by  our  troops,  fearing 
that  the  enemy  might  cross  Turkey  Bridge  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  destroy 
it,  and  come  in  on  that  flank  and  attack  us  on  both  flanks  as  we  were  marching 
on  the  main  road.  Towards  morning  it  began  to  rain,  and  finding  an  immense 
mass  of  wagons  and  a  great  number  of  batteries  collecting  about  this  road  that 
had  been  obstructed  by  our  troops,  I  called  for  the  axemen  and  had  it  cleared 
out  again,  and  I  ventured  to  give  the  order  before  I  received  the  report  that 
Turkey  Bridge  had  been  destroyed.  Over  that  road,  so  cleared,  about  1,200 
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carriages  passed,  every  one  of  which  must  have  been  lost  if  that  road  had  not 
been  reopened.  The  main  road  was  wide  enough  in  most  places  for  three  car 
riages  to  move  along  abreast,  although  they  crowded  very  much.  The  last  one 
passed  the  point  where  this  side  road  joined  the  main  road  only  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  enemy  came  to  that  point  and  fired  upon  us.  The  army  re 
treated  through  the  2d  of  July,  which  was  one  of  the  most  rainy  days  I  have 
ever  known.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  I  received  this  letter  from  General 
Marcy : 

"HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"  July  2,  1862. 

"GENERAL:  I  have  ordered  back  to  your  assistance  all  the  cavalry  that  can 
be  raised  here.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  save  all  our  artil 
lery,  and  as  many  of  our  wagons  as  possible.  And  the  commanding  general 
feels  the  utmost  confidence  that  you  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  accomplish 
this.  Permit  me  to  say  that  if  you  bring  in  everything,  you  will  accomplish  a 
most  signal  and  meritorious  exploit,  which  the  commanding  general  will  not  fail 
to  represent  in  its  proper  light  to  the  department. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"R.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  Staff." 

I  brought  down  to  Harrison's  Landing  every  wagon,  except  a  few  which 
broke  down  and  could  not  be  brought  along,  and  which  generally  had  no  loads 
in  them.  But  as  we  were  obliged  to  cross  a  low  gully  and  a  creek  before  enter 
ing  the  lines  at  Harrison's  Bar,  I  was  obliged  to  park  a  vast  number  of  wagons 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bank.  The  enemy  came  down  to  Carter's  Hill  and 
fired  two  or  three  shots,  which  we  replied  to,  and  a  gunboat  coming  in  range 
threw  a  shot  or  two  among  them,  and  they  left.  We  were  thus  able  to  bring  in 
all  the  wagons  and  all  the  artillery ;  and  in  that  retreat  from  Turkey  Bridge  to 
Harrison's  Bar,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  no  more  wagons  left  than  there  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  enemy  in  the  neighborhood. 

Question.  Were  you  consulted  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was.  I  was  not  consulted  formally  until  the  President 
came  down,  I  think,  about  the  7th  July.  I  saw  him  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
there,  and  I  saw  him  again  the  next  day.  On  both  occasions  he  asked  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  army  should  be  retained  there  or  withdrawn.  I  gave 
my  opinion,  without  hesitation,  that  not  a  single  day  should  be  lost  to  remove  it 
and  place  it  between  this  capital  and  the  enemy.  I  gave  him  my  reasons  at 
length,  not  only  then,  verbally,  but  I  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  order  to 
give  them  more  emphatically. 

My  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  were  these :  We  had  endeavored 
to  take  Richmond  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  failed  and  retreated. 
I  thought  it  would,  therefore,  be  impolitic,  when  the  army  was  so  very  much 
fatigued  as  it  was,  and  had  made  one  failure,  to  try  again  there  without  very  great 
re-enforcements.  I  did  not  then  believe  that  there  could  be  sent  there  re-en 
forcements  sufficient  to  justify  another  movement  against  Richmond  in  that 
direction.  I  do  not  believe  now  that  it  could  have  been  done.  I  therefore  had 
no  hesitation  in  advising  that  the  army  should  be  removed  at  once.  It  should 
be  removed,  because  it  could  not  be  used  effectively  in  the  position  it  then  was 
in  Furthermore,  it  was  in  a  position  which  was  very  sickly,  and  where  our 
troops  would  wilt  away  with  more  rapidity  than  in  actual  battle.  The  heat  was 
very  great,  and  there  was  great  evidence  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  The  sick 
icport  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

I  believed  then,  as  I  have  always  believed,  that  the  loss  of  this  capital  would 
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be  the  loss  of  our  cause.  I  therefore  thought  that  army  should  be  placed  be 
tween  the  capital  and  the  enemy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  movement,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  middle  of  August, 
although  the  order  for  its  removal,  as  I  understood,  had  been  given  a  week  or 
more  before  that  time.  I  think  the  movement  was  necessarily  delayed  some 
what  to  get  rid  of  the  sick,  the  baggage,  &c.,  which  it  was  necessary  to  send 
off  before  the  army  should  march.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  very  unneces 
sary  delav  in  moving  after  the  final  orders  were  given.  But  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  had  the  order  been  given  when  the  President  was 
down  there. 

The  President  convened  all  the  corps  commanders,  and  required  them  to  an 
swer  him  separately  and  alone  as  to  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army.  I  was  not  aware  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  other  corps  com 
manders.  I  gave  mine  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  army  without  consulta 
tion  with  anybody  whatever.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  I  went  away  what 
the  opinions  of  General  Sumner  were,  although  my  headquarters  were  right 
alongside  his.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  formal  council  held.  I 
had  frequent  conversations  with  General  McClellan  upon  the  subject,  especially 
after  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  was  received ;  and  I  then  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  army.  I  did  not  know  before 
what  his  opinions  were. 

I  will  give  another  reason  I  had  for  advocating  the  withdrawal  of  the  army. 
I  stated  to  the  President,  I  think,  (if  not  to  him  to  several  other  persons,)  that 
the  enemy  could  detach  a  large  part  of  their  force  and  attack  General  Pope, 
•  and  still  have  enough  to  make  Richmond  secure  against  our  attack.  And  at  the 
time  we  moved  I  was  under  a  strong  impression  that  the  bulk  of  Lee's  army 
had  gone  up  to  attack  General  Pope,  and  I  was  under  that  impression  nearly 
the  whole  time  between  the  President's  visit  and  our  final  removal. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  position  you  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  river  was  it  to  the  point  where  you  struck  the  James  river;  and 
how  far  was  it  to  Harrison's  Bar  from  the  point  where  you  struck  the  James 
river  ? 

Answer.  Taking  Savage's  Station  as  the  point  of  departure,  I  think  the  route 
I  inarched  to  reach  the  James  river  was  about  fifteen  miles,  crossing  White 
Oak  Swamp  Bridge  and  getting  to  the  James  river  just  below  Turkey  Bridge; 
and  from  there  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  about  six  miles. 

Question.  Did  you  leave  the  peninsula  with  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  was  ordered  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  embark,  and  one  of  my 
divisions  (Couch's)  did  embark.  But  I  remained  behind,  under  orders,  with  the 
whole  of  Peck's  division  and  all  the  reserve  artillery  of  my  corps,  and  estab 
lished  my  headquarters  at  Yorktown,  where  they  have  been  ever  since. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  peninsula  cam 
paign  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  a  concise  answer  to  that  question.  In  my  opinion,  the 
failure  of  that  campaign  was  owing  to  several  circumstances.  A  campaign  may 
fail  for  one  reason,  or  there  may  be  many  reasons  for  its  failure.  One  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  peninsula  campaign  was  the  detention  of  the  army  before 
the  lines  of  Yorktown  a  whole  month,  in  consequence  of  the  navy  not  being 
able  to  co-operate  to  secure  to  us  the  free  navigation  of  the  York  and  James  rivers. 
While  I  remained  before  those  lines  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  force  was 
not  large  enough,  as  it  had  been  diminished  by  about  45,000  men  of  the  origi 
nal  force  designed  for  that  movement;  that  is,  McDowell's  corps  had  been  de 
tached,  and  also  Blenker's  division  of  Sumner's  corps.  But  before  Yorktown 
was  evacuated  Franklin's  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  which  General  Me- 
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Clcllan  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  divisions,  joined  the  army  on  the 
peninsula.  I  should  suppose  there  must  have  been  15,000  men  in  his  division. 
After  Yorktown  was  evacuated,  I  do  not  think  the  army  pressed  forward  upon 
the  enemy  with  sufficient  vigor.  After  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  I  think  if 
the  enemy  had  been  pursued  with  great  vigor,  and  we  had  employed  the  York 
river,  which  was  then  open  to  us,  to  send  more  of  the  troops  up  the  river^  instead 
of  requiring  them  to  march,  we  might  have  overtaken  the  enemy  before  he  had 
time  to  erect  fortifications  about  Richmond,  and  receive  re-enforcements.  And, 
as  I  have  stated  already,  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  there  was  another  time 
when  I  think,  if  the  army  had  pressed  on  after  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  we 
could  have  gone  into  Richmond ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  last,  of  Vigorous 
pressing  upon  the  enemy,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  I  think  General  McOlellan 
does  not  excel  in  that  quality  of  a  general  which  enables  him  to  know  when  to 
spring.  The  sickliness  of  the  climate  caused  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  effective 
force  of  our  army,  which,  of  itself,  was  a  serious  cause  of  failure.  And  I  will 
also  add  that  the  topography  of  the  country  over  which  we  were  compelled  to 
pass  was  very  imperfectly  understood  by  every  one  in  our  army.  The  condition 
of  the  roads  was  very  bad. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Was  not  the  fact  that  everybody  connected  with  our  army  was  so 
completely  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  that  country  a  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  that  route  for  the  operations  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  an  objection  with  me,  because  I  had  made  inquiries  of 
individuals  who  were  supposed  to  know  all  about  it,  and  they  said  the  roads  were 
very  good  on  the  peninsula;  but  when  I  found  that  they  were  very  bad,  then  I 
became  convinced  that  our  people  were  very  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  that 
country. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  information  upon  which  you  re 
lied  1 

Answer.  I  remember,  in  the  council,  to  have  asked  the  question  of  some 
one  (who  he  was  I  cannot  remember)  as  to  whether  the  roads  were  good  or  not 
on  the  peninsula  ;  and  the  answer  was  that  they  were  good. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  add  to  your  testimony  1  If  so,  you 
will  please  state  it. 

Answer.  I  desire  merely  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  possible  way  to 
end  this  war  is  by  fighting.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reconciliation  not  brought 
about  by  hard  blows  will  ever  end  this  war.  And  I  consider  that  the  possibility 
of  closing  the  war  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  union  of  all  parties  and  sects  at  the 
north  in  a  determination  to  subdue  the  rebellion  by  fighting,  and  fighting  alone. 


Appendix  to  the  testimony  of  General  E.  D.  Kcyes. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  CORPS, 

June  13,  1862. 

SIR  :  The  following  is  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  fourth  corps  in  the 
battle  of  the  31st  May  and  1st  June  : 

The  fourth  corps  being  in  the  advance,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Bottom's 
Bridge  the  23d  of  May,  and  encamped  two  miles  beyond.  Two  days  later  I 
received  orders  to  advance  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  take  up  and  fortify 
the  nearest  strong  position  to  a  fork  of  roads  called  the  Seven  Pines.  The 
camp  I  selected,  and  which  was  the  next  day  approved  by  Major  General 
McClellan,  stretches  across  the  Williamsburg  road  between  Bottom's  Bridge 
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and  Seven  Pines,  and  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  latter.  I  caused  that 
camp  to  be  fortified  with  rifle-pits  and  breastworks,  extending  to  the  left  about 
800  yards,  and  terminating  in  a  crotchet  to  the  rear.  Similar  works,  about  300 
yards  further  in  advance,  were  constructed  on  the  right,  extending  toward  the 
Richmond  and  West  Point  railroad. 

Having  been  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  hold  the  Seven  Pines 
strongly,  I  designed  to  throw  forward  to  that  neighborhood  two  brigades  of 
Casey's  division,  and  to  establish  niy  picket  line  considerably  in  advance,  and 
far  to  the  right. 

The  lines  described  above  are  those  upon  which  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
engaged  near  the  Seven  Pines  spent  the  night  of  the  31st,  after  the  battle. 

Examinations  having  been  made  by  several  engineers,  I  was  ordered  on  the 
28th  of  May  to  advance  Casey's  division  to  a  point  indicated  by  a  large  wood 
pile  and  two  houses,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Seven  Pines,  (but 
which,  in  fact,  is  only  half  a  mile,)  and  to  establish  Couch's  division  at  the 
Seven  Pines. 

Accordingly,  Casey's  division  bivouacked  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg  road  and  wood-pile,  and  Couch  established  his  division  at  the  Seven 
Pines,  and  along  the  Nine-Mile  road.  Both  divisions  set  to  work  with  the  few 
intrenching  tools  at  hand  to  slash  the  forests  and  to  dig  a  few  rille-pits. 
Casey  erected  a  small  pentangular  redoubt,  and  placed  within  it  six  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  country  is  mostly  wooded,  and  greatly  intersected  with  marshes.  The 
Nine-Mile  road,  branching  to  the  right  from  the  Seven  Pines,  slants  forward, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  crosses  the  railroad  at  Fair  Oaks.  A  mile  be 
yond  it  reaches  an  open  field,  where  the  enemy  was  seen  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  29th  and  30th  days  of  May. 

Casey's  pickets  were  only  about  1,000  yards  in  advance  of  his  line  of  battle  ; 
and  I  decided,  after  a  personal  inspection  with  him,  that  they  could  go  no 
further,  as  they  were  stopped  by  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  an 
opening  at  that  points  I  pushed  forward  the  pickets  on  the  railroad  a  trifle, 
and  they  had  been  extended  by  General  Naglee  to  the  open  field  where  the 
enemy  was  seen  in  line  of  battle,  and  thence  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  my  whole  position,  I  discovered  that, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  the  enemy  were,  in  greater  or  less  force,  closed  upon  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  semicircle  described  from  my  headquarters,  near 
Seven  Pines,  with  a  radius  of  two  miles. 

A  considerable  space  about  the  fork  of  the  road  at  Seven  Pines  was  open, 
cultivated  ground,  and  there  was  a  clear  space  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
Casey's  redoubt  at  the  wood-pile.  Between  the  two  openings  we  found  a  cur 
tain  of  trees,  which  were  cut  down  to  form  an  abatis.  That  line  of  abatis  was 
continued  on  a  curve  to  the  right  and  rear,  and  across  the  Nine-Mile  road. 

When  the  battle  commenced,  Casey's  division  was  in  front  of  the  abatis, 
Nn  glee's  brigade  on  the  right,  having  two  regiments  beyond  the  railroad, 
Palmer's  brigade  on  the  left,  and  Wessells's  brigade  in  the  centre. 

Couch's  division  was  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  near  the 
forks,  and  along  the  Nine-Mile  road.  Peck's  brigade  was  on  the  left,  Devens's 
brigade  in  the  centre,  and  Abercrombie's  on  the  right,  having  two  regiments  and 
Brady's  battery  across  the  railroad  near  Fair  Oaks,  thus  forming  two  lines  of 
battle. 

Colonel  Gregg,  with  the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  was  in  the  action,  but 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  could  not  be  much  employed.  A  part  of  the 
8th  Illinois  cavalry  was  with  me  as  an  escort.  Lieutenant  Granger  acted  as  my 
aid,  and  several  private  soldiers  of  that  regiment  followed  me  throughout  the 
day. 

Through  all  the  night  of  the  30th  of  May  there  was  raging  a  storm,  the  like 
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of  which  I  cannot  remember.  Torrents  of  rain  drenched  the  earth.  The  thun 
derbolts  rolled  and  fell  without  intermission,  and  the  heavens  flashed  with  a  per 
petual  blaze  of  lightning.  From  their  beds  of  mud  and  the  peltings  of  this 
storm,  the  fourth  corps  rose  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  31st  of  May,  18G2. 

At  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  it  was  announced  to  me  that  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Major  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  Confederate  States  Army,  had  been  captured 
by  our  pickets  on  the  edge  of  the  field  referred  to  above,  beyond  Fair  Oaks 
Station.  While  speaking  with  the  young  gentleman,  at  the  moment  of  sending 
him  away,  a  couple  of  shots,  fired  in  front  of  Casey's  headquarters,  produced  in 
him  a  very  evident  emotion.  I  was  perplexed,  because,  having  seen  the  enemy 
in  force  on  the  right,  where  the  aid  was  captured,  I  supposed  his  chief  must 
be  there.  Furthermore,  the  country  was  more  open  in  that  direction,  and  the 
road  in  front  of  Casey's  position  was  bad  for  artillery.  I  concluded,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  shots,  that  if  attacked  that  day,  the  attack  would  come  from  the 
right. 

Having  sent  orders  for  the  troops  to  be  under  arms  precisely  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  along  the  Nine-Mile  road  to  Fair  Oaks 
Station.  On  my  way  I  met  Colonel  Bailey,  chief  of  artillery  of  Casey's  division, 
and  directed  him  to  proceed  and  prepare  his  artillery  for  action.  Finding 
nothing  unusual  at  Fair  Oaks,  I  gave  some  orders  to  the  troops  there,  and  re 
turned  quickly  to  Seven  Pines.  The  firing  was  becoming  brisk,  but  there  was 
yet  no  certainty  of  a  great  attack. 

As  a  precaution,  to  support  Casey's  left  flank,  I  ordered  General  Couch  to 
advance  Peck's  brigade  in  that  direction.  This  was  promptly  done,  and  the 
93d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  McCarter,  was  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
balance  of  that  brigade. 

At  about  12  J  p.  m.  it  became  suddenly  apparent  that  the  attack  was  real,  and 
in  great  force.  All  my  corps  was  under  arms  and  in  position.  I  sent  imme 
diately  to  General  Heintzelrnan  for  re-enforcemeuts,  and  requested  him  to  order 
one  brigade  up  the  railroad.  My  messenger  was  unaccountably  delayed,  and 
my  despatch  appears  not  to  have  reached  its  destination.until  much  later  than 
it  should  have  done.  General  Heintzelman  arrived  on  the  field  at  about  3  p.  m., 
and  the  two  brigades  of  his  corps,  Berry's  and  Jameson's,  of  Kearney's  division, 
which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  31st,  arrived  successively;  but  the  exact 
times  of  their  arrival  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  I  am  unable  to  fix  with  cer 
tainty,  and  in  this  report  I  am  not  always  able  to  fix  times  with  exactness,  but 
they  are  nearly  exact. 

CASEY'S  DIVISION. 

Casey's  division,  holding  the  first  line,  was  first  seriously  attacked  at  about 
12.30  p.  m.  The  103d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  sent  forward  to  support  the 
pickets,  broke  shortly,  and  retreated,  joined  by  a  great  many  sick.  The  num 
bers  as  they  passed  down  the  road  as  stragglers  conveyed  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  surprise  and  defeat.  There  was  no  surprise,  however.  All  the  effective  men 
of  that  division  were  under  arms,  and  all  the  batteries  were  in  position,  with 
their  horses  harnessed,  (except  some  belonging  to  the  guns  in  the  redoubt,)  and 
ready  to  fight  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  forces  came  in  view.  Their  numbers 
were  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  mighty  host  which  assailed  them  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks. 

As  remarked  above,  the  picket  line  being  only  about  a  thousand  yards  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  country  covered  with  forests,  the  confed 
erates  arriving  fresh  and  confident,  formed  their  lines  and  masses  under  the 
shelter  of  woods,  and  burst  upon  us  with  great  suddenness ;  and  had  not  our 
regiments  been  under  arms,  they  Avould  have  swept  through  our  lines  and  routed 
us  completely.  As  it  was,  however,  Casey's  division  held  its  line  of  battle  for 
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more  than  three  hours,  and  the  execution  done  upon  the  enemy  was  shown  by 
the  number  of  rebel  dead  left  upon  the  field  after  the  enemy  had  held  possession 
of  that  part  of  it  for  upward  of  twenty-four  hours.  During  that  time,  it  is  un 
derstood,  all  the  means  of  transport  available  in  Richmond  were  employed  to 
carry  away  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  enemy  advancing,  as  they  frequently 
did,  in  masses,  received  the  shot  and  shell  of  our  artillery  like  veterans,  closing 
up  the  gaps,  and  moving  steadily  on  to  the  assault. 

From  rny  position  in  the  front  of  the  second  line  I  could  see  all  of  the  move 
ments  of  the  enemy,  but  was  not  always  able  to  discover  his  numbers,  which 
were  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  trees ;  nor  could  I  accurately  define  the 
movements  of  our  regiments  and  batteries. 

For  the  details  of  the  conflict  with  Casey's  line  I  must  refer  to  his  report  and 
to  the  reports  of  Brigadier  Generals  Naglee,  Palmer,  and  Wessells,  whose 
activity  I  had  many  opportunities  to  witness.  When  applied  to  for  them,  I 
sent  re-enforcements  to  sustain  Casey's  line,  until  the  numbers  were  so  much 
reduced  in  the  second  line  that  no  more  could  be  spared.  I  then  refused,  though 
applied  to  for  further  aid. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  second  line,  which  re 
ceived  my  uninterrupted  supervision,  composed  principally  of 

COUCH'S    DIVISION — SECOND    LINE. 

As  the  pressure  on  Casey's  position  became  greater,  he  applied  to  me  for 
re-enforcements.  I  continued  to  send  them  as  long  as  I  had  troops  to  spare. 
Colonel  McCarter,  with  the  93d  Pennsylvania,  Peck's  brigade,  engaged  the 
enemy  on  the  left,  and  maintained  his  ground  above  two  hours,  until  overwhelm 
ing  numbers  forced  him  to  retire,  which  he  did  in  good  order. 

At  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  ordered  the  55th  New  York,  (Colonel  De  Trobri- 
and,  absent,  sick,)  now  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thourot,  to  "save  the 
guns,"  meaning  some  of  Casey's.  The  regiment  moved  up  the  Williamsburg 
road  at  double  quick,  conducted  by  General  Naglee,  where  it  beat  off'  the  enemy 
on  the  point  of  seizing  some  guns,  and  held  its  position  more  than  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  its  ammunition  being  exhausted,  it  fell  back  through  the 
abatis,  and  after  receiving  more  cartridges,  the  regiment  again  did  good  service. 
It  lost  in  the  battle  nearly  one-fourth  its  numbers  killed  and  wounded. 

At  a  little  past  2  o'clock  I  ordered  Neill's  23d  and  Rippey's  61st  Pennsyl 
vania  regiments  to  move  to  the  support  of  Casey's  right.  Neill  attacked  the 
enemy  twice  with  great  gallantry.  In  the  first  attack  the  enemy  were  driven 
back.  In  the  second  attack,  and  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Couch,  these  two  regiments  assailed  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  extraordinary  bravery;  though  compelled  at  last  to  retire,  they 
brought  in  thirty-five  prisoners.  Both  regiments  were  badly  cut  up.  Colonel 
Rippey,  of  the  61st,  and  his  adjutant  were  killed;  the  lieutenant  colonel  and 
major  were  wounded  and  are  missing.  The  casualties  in  the  61st  amount  to 
263,  and  are  heavier  than  in  any  other  regiment  in  Couch's  division.  After 
this  attack  the  23d  took  part  in  the  hard  fighting  which  closed  the  day  near  the 
Seven  Pines.  The  61st  withdrew  in  detachments,  some  of  which  came  again 
into  action  near  my  headquarters. 

Almost  immediately  after  ordering  the  23d  and  61st  to  support  the  right,  and 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  reached,  I  sent  the  7th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Russell, 
and  the  62d  New  York,  Colonel  Riker,  to  re-enforce  them.  The  overpowering 
advance  of  the  enemy  obliged  these  regiments  to  proceed  to  Fair  Oaks,  where 
they  fought  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abercrombie. 
There  they  joined  the  1st  United  States  chasseurs,  Colonel  Cochrane,  previ 
ously  ordered  to  that  point,  and  the  31st  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Williams,  on 
duty  there  when  the  action  commenced. 
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The  losses  in  the  62d  were  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  other  regiments. 
Its  conduct  was  good,  and  its  colonel,  Lafayette  Hiker,  whose  signal  bravery 
was  remarked,  met  a  glorious  death  while  attacking  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment. 

The  1st  United  States  chasseurs,  Colonel  Cochrane,  fought  hravely.  By  that 
regiment  an  enemy's  standard-bearer  was  shot  down,  and  the  battle-flag  of  the 
22d  North  Carolina  regiment  captured. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  the  62d  New  York  and  the  1st  United 
States  chasseurs,  as  well  as  for  the  account  of  those  two  excellent  regiments,  the 
7th  Massachusetts  and  31st  Pennsylvania,  Colonels  Russell  and  Williams,  I  refer 
to  the  reports  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abcrcrombie.  Those  regiments,  as  well  as 
Brady's  battery,  1st  Pennsylvania  artillery,  (which  is  highly  praised,)  were  hid 
from  my  personal  observation  during  most  of  the  action.  They  acted  in  concert 
with  the  2d  corps,  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  which  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  after 
noon,  under  the  brave  General  E.  V.  Sumner,  the  confederates  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  stand  in  that  quarter.  They  were  also  present  in  the  action  of  the  follow 
ing  day,  near  Fair  Oaks,  Avhere,  under  the  same  commander,  the  victory  which 
had  been  hardly  contested  the  day  before  was  fully  completed  by  our  troops. 

At  the  time  when  the  enemy  was  concentrating  troops  from  the  right,  left, 
and  front,  upon  the  redoubt,  and  other  works  in  front  of  Casey's  headquarters, 
and  near  the  Williamsburg  road,  the  danger  became  imminent  that  he  would 
overcome  the  resistance  there,  and  advance  down  the  road,  and  through  the 
abatis.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  I  called  Flood's  and  McCarthy's  bat 
teries,  of  Couch's  division,  to  form  in,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  junction 
of  the  Williamsburg  and  Nine-Mile  roads ;  placed  infantry  in  all  rifle-pits  on 
the  right  and  left,  pushing  some  up  also  to  the  abatis,  and,  collecting  a  large 
number  of  stragglers,  posted  them  in  the  woods  on  the  left.  Scarcely  had  these 
dispositions  been  completed,  when  the  enemy,  directly  in  front,  driven  by  the 
attack  of  a  portion  of  Kearney's  division  on  their  right,  and  by  our  fire  upon  their 
front,  moved  off  to  join  the  masses  which  were  pressing  upon  my  right. 

To  make  head  against  the  enemy  approaching  in  that  direction,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  effect  an  almost  perpendicular  change  of  front  of  the  troops  on  the 
right  of  the  Williamsburg  road.  By  the  energetic  assistance  of  Generals  Devens 
and  Naglee,  Colonel  Adams,  1st  Long  Island,  and  Captains  Walsh  and  Quacken- 
bush,  of  the  36th  New  York,  (whose  efforts  I  particularly  noticed,)  I  was  ena 
bled  to  form  a  line,  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  stretched  nearly  down 
to  the  swamp,  about  800  yards  from  the  fork,  and  along  the  rear  to  the  Nine- 
Mile  road.  I  threw  back  the  right  crotchet-wise,  and,  on  its  left,  Captain  Mil 
ler,  1st  Pennsylvania  artillery,  Couch's  division,  trained  his  guns  so  as  to  con 
test  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  I  directed  General  Naglee  to  ride  along  the  line, 
to  encourage  the  men,  and  keep  them  at  work.  This  line  long  resisted  the  fur 
ther  progress  of  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  gallantry,  but  by 
pressing  it  very  closely  with  overwhelming  numbers — probably  ten  to  one — 
they  were  enabled,  finally,  to  force  it  to  fall  back  so  far  upon  the  left  and  centre 
as  to  form  a  new  line  in  rear.  Shortly  after  this  attack  I  saw  General  Devens 
leave  the  field  wounded ;  there  was  then  no  general  officer  left  in  sight  belong 
ing  to  Couch's  division. 

Seeing  the  torrent  of  enemies  continually  advancing,  I  hastened  across  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  fork,  to  bring  forward  re-enforcements.  Brigadier  General 
Peck,  at  the  head  of  the  lOSdand  93d  Pennsylvania  regiments,  Colonels  Rowley 
and  McCarter,  was  ordered,  with  the  concurrence  of  General  Heintzelman,  to 
advance  across  the  open  space  and  attack  the  enemy,  now  coming  forward  in 
great  numbers.  Those  regiments  passed  through  a  shower  of  balls,  and  formed 
in  a  line  having  an  oblique  direction  to  the  Nine-Mile  road.  They  held  their 
ground  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  doing  great  execution.  Peck's  and  Mc- 
Carter's  horses  were  shot  under  them.  After  contending  against  enormous 
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odds,  those  two  regiments  were  forced  to  give  way,  Peck  and  the  102d  crossing 
the  Williamsburg  road  to  the  wood,  and  McCarter  and  the  bulk  of  the  93d  pass 
ing  to  the  right,  where  they  took  post  in  the  last  line  of  battle,  formed  mostly 
after  six  o'clock  p.  m.  During  the  time  last  noticed,  Miller's  battery,  having 
taken  up  a  new  position,  did  first-rate  service. 

As  soon  as  Peck  had  moved  forward  I  hastened  to  the  10th  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Briggs,  (which  regiment  I  had  myself  once  before  moved,)  now  in  the 
rifle-pits  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  me 
across  the  field.  Colonel  Briggs  led  them  on  in  gallant  style,  moving  quickly 
over  an  open  space  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards,  under  a  scorching  fire,  and 
forming  his  men  with  perfect  regularity  towards  the  right  of  the  line  last  above 
referred  to.  The  position  thus  occupied  was  a  most  favorable  one,  being  a  wood, 
without  much  undergrowth,  where  the  ground  sloped  somewhat  abruptly  to  the 
rear.  This  line  was  stronger  toward  the  right  than  on  the  left.  Had  the  10th 
Massachusetts  been  two  minutes  later,  they  would  have  been  too  late  to  occupy 
that  fine  position,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  formed  the  next 
and  the  last  line  of  the  battle  of  the  31st,  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  defeat, 
and  turned  it  toward  victory — a  victory  which  was  then  begun  by  the  fourth 
corps  and  two  brigades  from  Kearney's  division  of  the  third  corps,  and  consum 
mated  the  next  day  by  Sumner  and  others. 

After  seeing  the  10th  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  line  well  at  work,  under 
a  murderous  fire,  I  observed  that  that  portion  of  the  line  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  to  my  left  was  crumbling  away — some  falling  and  others  retiring.  I  per 
ceived,  also,  that  the  artillery  had  withdrawn,  and  that  large  bodies  of  broken 
troops  were  leaving  the  centre  and  moving  down  the  Williamsburg  road  to  the 
rear.  Assisted  by  Captain  Suydam,  my  assistant  adjutant  general,  Captain 
Villa  rceau,  and  Lieutenants  Jackson  and  Smith,  of  my  staff,  I  tried  in  vain  to 
check  the  retreating  current.  Passing  through  to  an  opening  of  our  intrenched 
camp  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  found  General  Heintzelnian  and  other  officers  engaged 
in  rallying  the  men,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  number  were  induced  to  face 
about.  These  were  pushed  forward  and  joined  to  others  better  organized,  in  the 
woods,  and  a  line  was  formed,  stretching  across  the  road  in  a  perpendicular 
direction. 

General  Ileintzelman  requested  me  to  advance  the  line  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
which  1  did  until  it  came  within  60  or  70  yards  of  the  opening  in  which  the 
battle  had  been  confined  for  more  than  two  hours  against  a  vastly  superior  force. 
Some  of  the  10th  Massachusetts,  now  under  the  command  of  Captain  Miller; 
the  93d  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  McCarter,  of  Peck's  brigade;  the  23d  Penn 
sylvania,  Colonel  Neill,  of  Abercrombie's  brigade;  a  portion  of  the  36th  New 
York,  Colonel  Innes;  a  portion  of  the  55th  New  York,  and  the  1st  Long  Island, 
Colonel  Adams,  together  with  fragments  of  other  regiments  of  Couch's  division, 
still  contended  on  the  right  of  this  line,  while  a  number  of  troops  that  I  did  not 
recognize  occupied  the  space  between  me  and  them. 

As  the  ground  was  miry  and  incumbercd  with  fallen  trees,  I  dismounted  and 
mingled  with  the  troops.  The  first  I  questioned  belonged  to  Kearney's  division, 
Berry's  brigade,  Heintzehnaii's  corps ;  the  next  to  the  56th  New  Yrork,  now  under 
command  of  its  lieutenant  colonel;  and  the  third  belonged  to  the  104th  Penn 
sylvania,  of  Casey's  division.  I  took  out  my  glass  to  examine  a  steady,  compact 
line  of  troops  about  65  yards  in  advance,  the  extent  of  which  toward  our  right 
I  could  not  discover.  The  line  in  front  Avas  so  quiet  that  I  thought  they  might 
possibly  be  our  own  troops.  The  vapors  from  the  swamp,  the  leaves,  and  the 
fading  light,  (for  it  was  then  after  6  o'clock,)  rendered  it  uncertain  who  they 
were,  so  1  directed  the  men  to  get  their  aim,  but  to  reserve  their  fire  until  I  could 
go  up  to  the  left  and  examine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  must  hold  that  line  or 
the  battle  would  be  lost.  They  replied  with  a  firm  determination  to  stand  their 
ground.  I  had  just  time  to  put  up  my  glass  and  move  ten  paces  toward  the 
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left  of  the  line,  where  my  horse  stood ;  but  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  mounting, 
as  fierce  a  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  as  any  I  had  heard  during  the  day. 
The  fire  from  our  side  was  so  deadly  that  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  coming 
in  on  the  right,  which  had  hefore  been  held  back  for  nearly  two  hours  (that  being 
about  the  time  consumed  in  passing  over  less  than  a  thousand  yards)  by  about 
a  third  part  of  Couch's  division,  were  now  arrested.  The  last  line,  formed  of 
portions  of  Couch's  and  Casey's  divisions,  and  a  portion  of  Kearney's  division, 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  finally  repulsed  him.  And  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  victory  which,  on  the  following  day,  was  so  gloriously  com 
pleted.  During  the  action,  and  particularly  during  the  two  hours  immediately 
preceding  the  final  successful  stand  made  by  the  infantry,  the  three  Pennsyl 
vania  batteries  under  Major  Robert  M.  West,  (Flood's,  McCarthy's,  and  Miller's,) 
in  Couch's  division,  performed  most  efficient  service.  The  conduct  of  Miller's 
battery  was  admirable.  Having  a  central  position  in  the  forepart  of  the  action, 
it  threw  shells  over  the  heads  of  our  own  troops,  which  fell  and  burst  with 
unusual  precision  among  the  enemy's  masses,  as  did  also  those  of  the  other  two 
batteries.  And,  later  in  the  day,  when  the  enemy  were  rushing  in  upon  our 
right,  Miller  threw  his  case  and  canister  among  them,  doing  frightful  execution. 

The  death  of  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  the  disability  and  wounds  of 
others,  have  delayed  this  report.  It  has  been  my  design  to  state  nothing  as  a 
fact  which  could  not  be  substantiated.  Many  things  escaped  notice  by  reason 
of  the  forests,  which  concealed  our  own  movements  as  well  as  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  From  this  cause  some  of  the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders  are 
not  sufficiently  full.  In  some  cases  it  is  apparent  that  those  subordinate  com 
manders  were  not  always  in  the  best  positions  to  observe,  and  this  will  account 
for  the  circumstance  that  I  have  mentioned  some  facts,  derived  from  personal 
observation,  not  found  in  the  reports  of  my  subordinates.  The  reports  of  divi 
sion  and  brigade  commanders,  I  trust,  will  be  published  with  this  immediately. 
I  ask  their  publication  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  fourth  corps,  against 
which  many  groundless  aspersions  and  incorrect  statements  have  been  circu 
lated  in  the  newspapers  since  the  battle.  These  reports  are  made  by  men  who 
observed  the  conflict  while  under  fire,  and  if  they  are  not,  in  the  main,  true,  the 
truth  will  never  be  known. 

In  the  battle  of  the  31st  of  May  the  casualties  on  our  side,  a  list  of  which  is 
enclosed,  were  heavy,  amounting  to  something  like  twenty- five  per  cent.,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  of  the  number  actually  engaged,  which  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  12,000,  the  fourth  corps  at  that  date  having  been  much  weakened  by 
detachments  and  other  causes.  Nearly  all  who  were  struck  were  hit  while 
facing  the  enemy. 

The  confederates  outnumbered  us,  during  a  great  part  of  the  conflict,  at  least 
four  to  one,  and  their  losses  are  supposed  greatly  to  exceed  ours.  They  were 
fresh,  drilled  troops,  led  on  and  cheered  by  their  best  generals  and  the  president 
of  their  "republic."  They  are  right  when  they  assert  that  the  Yankees  stub 
bornly  contested  every  foot  of  ground. 

Of  the  nine  generals  of  the  fourth  corps  who  were  present  on  the  field,  all, 
with  one  exception,  were  wounded  or  their  horses  were  hit  in  the  battle.  A 
large  proportion  of  all  the  field  officers  in  the  action  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
their  horses  were  struck.  These  facts  denote  the  fierceness  of  the  contest  and 
the  gallantry  of  a  large  majority  of  the  officers. 

Many  officers  have  been  named  and  commended  in  this  report  and  in  the  re- 

Eorts  of  division,  brigade,  and  other  commanders,  and  I  will  not  here  recapitu- 
ite  further  than  that  I  received  great  assistance  from  the  members  of  my  staff, 
whose  conduct  was  excellent,  though  they  were  necessarily  often  separated 
from  me. 

To  the  energy  and  skill  of  Surgeon  F.  H.  Hamilton,  chief  of  his  department 
in  the  fourth  corps,  and  the  assistance  he  received  from  his  subordinate  sur- 
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geons,  the  wounded  and  sick  are  indebted  for  all  tlie  relief  and  comfort  which  it 
was  possible  to  afford  them. 

I  should  be  glad  if  the  name  of  every  individual  who  kept  his  place  in  the 
long  struggle  could  be  known.  All  those  deserve  praise  and  reward.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  left  the  ranks  and  the  field,  and  especially  the  officers 
who  went  away  without  orders,  should  be  known  and  held  up  to  scorn.  In  some 
of  the  retreating  groups  I  discovered  officers,  and  sometimes  the  officers  were 
furthest  in  the  rear.  What  hope  can  we  have  of  the  safety  of  the  country  when 
even  a  few  military  officers  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy  without  orders  ? 
Such  officers  should  be  discharged  and  disgraced,  and  brave  men  advanced  to 
their  places.  The  task  of  reformation  is  not  easy,  because  much  true  manliness 
has  been  suffocated  in  deluding  theories,  and  the  improvement  will  not  be  com 
plete  until  valor  is  more  esteemed,  nor  until  we  adopt  as  a  maxim  that  to  deco 
rate  a  coward  with  shoulder-straps  is  to  pave  the  road  to  a  nation's  ruin. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  D.  KEYES, 
Commanding  Fourth  Corps. 

Brigadier  General  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Adjutant  General  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1863. 
Major  General  WILLIAM  B.  FRANKLIN  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  consultations  in  relation  to  the  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  by  way  of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  committee  the  part  you  took  in  those 
consultations,  and  also  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  peninsula  campaign,  so 
far  as  the  same  came  under  your  personal  observation  ? 

Answer.  I  was  present  at  the  council  of  division  generals  that  was  held  on 
this  subject;  and  I  voted  for  the  campaign  by  way  of  the  peninsula,  in  prefer 
ence  to  one  across  the  country  from  the  Potomac  river.  We  expected,  at  that 
time,  to  embark  from  Annapolis.  But  before  the  matter  was  settled  the  bat 
teries  upon  the  Potomac  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  then  deter 
mined  to  embark  from  Alexandria,  as  the  easiest  point  of  embarkation.  The 
plan  of  campaign,  as  understood  by  me,  was  that  all  the  army,  except  McDow 
ell's  corps,  was  to  embark  at  Alexandria  and  land  on  the  peninsula  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  McDowell's  corps  was  to  have  disembarked  on  the  Severn  river, 
north  of  the  York  river.  But  afterwards  McDowell's  corps  was  detached  to 
remain  in  front  of  Washington.  I,  with  my  division,  went  as  far  as  Catlett's 
Station,  when  I  was  detached,  and  directed  to  take  my  division  and  report  to 
General  McClellan,  at  the  Poquosin  river,  on  the  peninsula.  I  understood  from 
General  McClellan  that  it  was  his  intention  to  add  another  division  to  mine,  and 
we  were  to  land  with  those  two  divisions  on  the  north  side  of  the  York  river, 
to  make  a  diversion  there,  so  as  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  absence  of  General 
McDowell's  corps.  We  were  kept  in  the  Poquosin  river  for  some  time  without 
disembarking,  because  the  general  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  impos 
sible  to  spare  another  division  to  join  mine  ;  and  one  division  would  have  been 
too  weak  to  land  alone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  York  river.  In  the  mean  time 
JYorktown  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  I  was  ordered  around  to  Yorktown 
with  my  division,  but  to  let  it  remain  in  transports  until  I  received  further  or 
ders.  The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  I  was  ordered  up  to  West 
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Point,  and  there  I  made  a  landing  with  my  troops.  We  were  attacked  by  the 
rebels  during  the  morning,  and  repulsed  them.  About  half  of  my  division  was 
engaged  in  the  action.  Shortly  afterwards  General  W.  F.  Smith's  division  was 
joined  to  mine,  forming  the  sixth  provisional  corps.  I  inarched  from  West 
Point  to  Cumberland  and  White  House,  and  finally  reached  the  Chickahominy 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  army.  While  on  the  Chickahominy  I  occupied  Mechan- 
icsville,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  down  as  far  as  New  Bridge.  General 
Smith's  division  was  removed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  about  the 
18th  of  June.  A  few  days  afterwards  my  other  division  followed,  and  we  oc 
cupied  the  right  of  the  line,  at  a  place  called  Golding's  Farm.  It  has  always 
been  my  impression  that  about  the  25th  or  26th  of  June  the  attack  was  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  rebels,  particularly  from  my  part  of  the  line — the  right. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  however,  McCall's  fight  at  Mechanicsville  took  place, 
and  the  next  morning  Fitz-John  .Porter  had  a  battle  at  Gaines's  Mill,  which 
disarranged  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general,  I  presume,  and  as  he  knew 
that  his  right  flank  was  about  being  turned  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  he 
determined  to  evacuate  the  position,  and  fall  back  to  the  James  river,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  get  his  supplies  from  the  White  House.  I 
brought  up  the  rear  of  that  movement  to  the  James  river,  having  had  a  severe 
fight  at  Golding's  Farm  on  the  27th,  and  another  at  Savage's  Station  on  the  29th, 
and  another  on  the  30th  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  On  the  morning  of  th  1st 
of  July  we  reached  the  James  river*.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  we  reached 
Harrison's  Landing ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  enemy  appeared  in 
some  force,  and  shelled  us  there  My  corps  was  ordered  out  to  take  a  position 
by  which  the  enemy  could  be  driven  off.  The  demonstration  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  slight  one,  and  we  took  our  position,  and  had  no  trouble  in  holding  it.  I 
was  taken  sick  about  that  time,  and  was  in  my  tent  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
went  home  for  ten  days,  and  did  not  get  back  until  just  before  the  retreat  from 
Harrison's  Landing  took  place.  When  the  President  came  down  I  advised  the 
removal  of  the  army  from  the  peninsula.  I  was  with  the  army  from  Harri 
son's  Landing  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  where  I  embarked  my  corps,  and  landed 
it  at  Alexandria ;  all  of  our  artillery  and  wagon  transportation  was  left  behind 
for  several  days,  so  that  nothing  but  my  infantry  landed  at  Alexandria  until 
about  the  28th  of  August,  when  we  got  off  two  batteries  of  artillery. 

Question.  Will  you  state  more  particularly  about  the  fight  at  Golding's  ? 

Answer.  We  had  put  up  a  work  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  as  I  have  be 
fore  stated.  The  enemy  opened  upon  that  work  and  such  of  our  artillery  as 
they  could  see  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  there  was  a  very  severe 
cannonading,  with  thirty  guns  ou  each  side,  I  should  judge,  lasting  about  an 
hour.  Their  object  appeared  to  be  to  drive  us  away  from  Golding's ;  but  it 
was  evidently  a  diversion  to  prevent  our  sending  assistance  to  General  Porter. 
There  was  no  infantry  fighting  until  about  dark,  when  two  brigades  of  the  enemy 
attacked  General  Hancock's  brigade,  which  was  in  position  as  the  advance  of 
the  picket  line.  He  had  a  sharp  engagement  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  It  was  then  entirely  dark — too  late 
to  make  any  pursuit.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was  ordered 
to  send  General  Slocum's  division  to  assist  General  Porter.  This  order  was 
countermanded  about  9  o'cluck,  after  a  part  of  the  division  had  crossed  the 
Chickahominy ;  the  division  was  then  sent  to  its  old  position.  I  was  again 
ordered,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  send  it  to  the  assistance  ef  General 
Porter.  It  did  go  over,  and  was  severely  engaged,  losing  nearly  2,000  men. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  order  for  Slocum's  division  to  move  forward 
was  countermanded  1 

Answer.  The  order  to  send  the  division  over  was  signed  by  Colonel  Colburn, 
and  1  sent  back  some  word,  I  do  not  remember  what.  General  Marcy  answered 
that  he  hardly  supposed  the  general  commanding  could  have  intended  to  send 
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the  division  over  ;  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  it,  he  thought. 
Then  about  9  o'clock,  perhaps  nearly  10,  the  order  was  countermanded,  the 
order  countermanding  coming  from  General  McClellan,  although  I  do  not  re 
member  who  signed  it.  What  was  the  reason  for  ordering  the  division  back  I 
do  not  know.  At  my  position  at  Golding's  the  woods  were  so  dense  between 
Fitz- John  Porter  and  myself  that  we  did  not  hear  a  musket  or  heavy  gun  of  his 
all  day.  We  did  not  know  there  was  any  infantry  fight  going  on.  We  saw 
some  enemy's  infantry  going  up  to  attack  what  we  supposed  to  be  his  position, 
and  we  shelled  them  as  well  as  we  could  from  our  side.  We  had  a  brisk  can 
nonading  at  Goldiug's  for  most  of  the  day. 

Question.  How  far  distant  were  you  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Gaines's  Mill? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  about  two  miles. 

Question.  You  were  engaged  with  the  force  of  the  enemy  that  had  occupied 
the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  New  Bridge1? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  point? 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  was  made  by  about  two  brigades ;  we 
had  a  brigade  opposed  to  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  forces  stationed  at  that  point  were  re- 
enforced  about  that  time,  or  did  they  remain  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  some 
time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  had  not  been  re-enforced.  There  was  another  infantry 
fight  at  the  same  place  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  28th,  when  the 
enemy  were  again  repulsed  and  a  great  many  prisoners  taken. 

Question.  Was  the  force  that  the  enemy  had  had  opposite  New  Bridge  a  large 
or  a  small  force  ? 

Answer.  From  all  that  I  could  see,  I  judged  that  they  had  about  the  same 
force  that  we  had  opposite.  They  had  very  good  field-works,  which  made  them 
very  much  stronger ;  but  I  thought  the  number  of  men  they  had  there  was 
about  the  same  as  ours.  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  that  from  the  fact  of  the 
large  attack  they  made  that  night.  I  had  General  Smith's  division,  which 
amounted  to  about  9,000  men,  and  I  estimated  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  about 
the  same  number,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  What  their  reserves  were  we  could  not 
tell.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  General  McClellan  pointed  out  the  new  line 
taken  up  by  the  corps  commanders  in  rear  of  the  front  line  some  distance,  and 
General  Siimner,  General  Heintzelman,  General  McCall,  and  myself  were  as 
signed  to  that  position.  I  got  into  the  position  assigned  to  me,  with  Smith's 
division,  about  six  o'clock.  I  sent  cavalry  out  immediately  to  my  right  a  mile 
and  a  half,  but  could  not  find  General  McCall.  1  also  sent  out  on  my  left  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  could  not  find  General  Sumner.  In  a  short  time  I  heard 
firing  in  the  direction  of  Simmer's  forces.  About  twelve  o'clock  I*  myself  rode 
back  to  Savage's  Station,  and  concluded,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  enemy  at  Chicka- 
hoininy,  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  concentrate  at  Savage's  Station 
and  make  a  fight  there  if  the  enemy  came  upon  us.  I  wrote  a  note  to  General 
Sumner,  suggesting  that  we  should  all  fall  back  to  Savage's  Station,  to  which  he 
agreed  at  once.  I  saw  General  Heintzelman,  who  was  at  Savage's  Station  at  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  he  said  that  he  would  also  go  back  there.  General 
Sumner  got  back  with  his  force  about  three  o'clock  ;  but  General  Heintzelman 
did  not  stop  at  Savage's  Station,  but  passed  us  to  the  left  across  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  went  to  the  other  side.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  I  sent 
General  Smith's  division  to  the  rear  to  cross  White  Oak  Swamp.  They  had 
just  left  the  field  when  I  received  notice  from  the  signal  officer  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  from  Richmond,  with  three  guns  mounted  on  a  railroad  car,  and 
a  heavy  force  of  infantry.  General  Sedgwick  and  I  rode  forward  to  see  what 
the  force  was,  when  we  were  opened  upon  by  two  field-pieces.  Up  to  that 
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time  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  General  Heintzelman  had  taken  the 
position  General  Sumner  supposed  he  was  in,  in  the  woods,  and  protecting  that 
part  of  the  ground  from  the  enemy.  General  Sumner,  having  the  command  of 
the  whole  force  there,  sent  a  division  into  the  woods,  which  attacked  the  enemy 
and  repulsed  them.  I  called  back  Smith's  division,  and  sent  one  of  his  brigades 
in  on  the  left,  and  we  repulsed  the  enemy  there.  It  was  then  about  dark.  In 
the  mean  time  I  had  sent  back  word  to  General  McClellan  that  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  I  thought  we  should  fall  back  and  get  White  Oak  Swamp  between 
us  and  the  enemy.  General  Sumner  at  first  refused  to  obey  General  McClellan 's 
written  order  to  that  effect,  saying  that  General  McClellan  did  not  know  all  the 
circumstances ;  that  we  had  whipped  the  enemy,  and  if  we  would  wait  there 
until  the  next  morning  we  would  whip  them  again.  Then  the  officer  who  had 
brought  the  order  from  General  McClellan  told  General  Sumner  that  he  had 
seen  General  McClellan,  and  he  had  absolutely  ordered  that  he  should  fall  back 
across  White  Oak  Swamp  that  night,  and  we  therefore  went  back.  But  Gene 
ral  Sumner  was  in  a  very  bad  humor  about  it.  The  next  day  at  White  Oak 
Swamp  I  was  left  to  guard  the  bridge  with  Smith's  division,  Richardson's  divi 
sion,  and  Negley's  brigade.  We  had  a  severe  artillery  fight  during  the  day. 
Not  being  able  to  communicate  with  headquarters,  I  determined  to  evacuate  the 
position  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  fall  back  to  James  river.  Before  evacuating  I 
sent  word  to  General  Heintzelman  that  I  was  about  to  leave.  We  arrived  at 
James  river  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  My  corps  was  in  line  of  battle  at 
Malvern  Hill,  but  was  not  engaged. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  right  wing  of  our  army  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill? 

Answer.  I  think  General  Porter  had  about  23,000  men. 

Question.  At  what  number  do  you  estimate  the  force  by  which  he  was  at 
tacked  ? 

Answer.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  judge  there  were  about  50,000  of  the 
enemy  there. 

Question.  Should  not  the  two  wings  of  our  army  have  been  united,  or  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  they  could  readily  unite  with  each  other,  instead  of  being 
left  as  they  were,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  should  have  been  united ;  and  it  is  my  impression  that 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June  it  was  General  McClellan's  intention  to  bring 
over  the  whole  of  General  Port'er's  command  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  two  wings  of  the  army  had  been  left  divided 
by  the  Chickahominy  for  so  long  a  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large 
guard  to  protect  the  railroad  in  our  rear. 

Question.  If  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  portion  of  our  troops  on  the  left 
bank  to  do  that,  ought  there  not  to  have  been  communications  opened  from  the 
one  bank  to  the  other,  so  that  the  two  wings  could  have  been  united  without 
delay  1 

Answer.  That  was  impossible,  as  the  land  lay  there,  without  whipping  the 
enemy  at  Old  Tavern,  opposite  New  Bridge. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  should  not  the  enemy  have  been  driven  from 
that  position,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  there  ? 

Answer.  They  should  have  been,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  have  been  done, 
by  concentrating  the  whole  army  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  before  making 
the  attack.  I  think  the  whole  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  command  ought 
to  have  been  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
of  June,  instead  of  fighting  where  they  did  the  next  day. 
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By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  penin 
sula  campaign  ? 

Answer.  The  primary  cause  was  the  detachment  of  McDowell's  corps  from 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  particular  time  at  which  it  was  detached.  I 
think  the  detachment  of  that  corps  left  General  McClellan  on  the  peninsula 
with  all  his  plans  disarranged. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  troops  were  deemned  by  the  corps  com 
manders  necessary  for  the  security  of  Washington  at  the  time  the  movement  by 
way  of  the  peninsula  was  determined  upon  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  that  question  was  not  discussed  in  the  first  council,  and  I 
was  not  in  the  second  council  at  Fairfax  Court-House. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  troops  were  left  for  the  defence  of  Wash 
ington  1 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  part  your  division  took  in  connexion 
with  the  operations  of  General  Pope  before  Washington  ? 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  after  I  reached  Alexandria,  I 
was  ordered  to  move  the  next  morning  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  was  directed  by  General  McClellan  to  halt  at  Annandale.  During  that 
night  I  was  ordered  by  him  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Centreville  the  next 
morning,  leaving  guards  along  the  road,  which  would  make  the  passage  of  the 
provision  train  safe  for  the  supply  of  General  Pope's  army.  I  was  in  the  course 
of  executing  these  orders,  when,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  received 
an  order  from  General  McClellan  directing  me  to  report  to  General  Pope.  I 
started  immediately  with  my  command,  and  marched  as  far  as  about  one  mile 
this  side  of  Bull  Run,  where  my  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  fugitives. 
I  formed  there,  and  collected  some  6,000  or  7,000  stragglers,  and  about  dark 
determined  to  fall  back  upon  Centreville,  leaving  a  brigade  and  a  battery  near 
Cub  Run  to  protect  the  passage  of  Cub  Run  against  the  enemy.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  General  Pope  had  sent  an  order  to  me  directing  me  to  fall  back  to 
Centreville.  At  Centreville  I  formed  my  command  for  the  protection  of  the 
place,  and  it  remained  with  General  Pope  from  that  time  until  he  gave  up  the 
command. 


WASHINGTON,  March  30,  1863. 

General  WILLIAM  B.  FRANKLIN  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  concise  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Maryland  campaign,  describing  somewhat  particularly  the  battle  at  Crampton's 
Gap  1 

Answer.  My  command  left  Washington  on  the  6th  of  September,  1862,  under 
orders  from  General  McClellan  to  march  forward  by  way  of  Rockville,  Darnes- 
town,  and  Barnesville.  My  command  consisted  of  the  two  divisions  of  General 
Smith  and  General  Slocum.  We  had  a  slight  skirmish  in  front  of  Barnesville, 
and  drove  the  enemy  away  from  the  mountain  in  front.  From  that  point  we 
went  to  Jefferson,  and  in  taking  possession  of  the  pass  in  rear  of  Jefferson  we 
had  another  skirmish.  At  Jefferson  I  received  orders  from  the  commanding 
general  to  wait  until  General  Couch  with  his  division  should  arrive  and  join  me. 
This  was  on  Sunday,  the  14th.  I  waited  until  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Rep.  Com.  108 40 
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and  General  Couch  not  arriving  I  started  on  for  Burkettsville,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  South  mountain,  the  road  crossing  the  mountain  there  through  Crampton's 
Gap.  I  arrived  in  front  of  the  gap  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
two  divisions  of  Generals  Slocum  and  Smith,  General  Slocum  being  in  the  ad 
vance.  The  enemy  opened  upon  us  from  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  of  the  moun 
tain  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  I  directed  General  Slocum  to  form  his 
division  in  line  of  battle,  parallel  to  a  stone-wall  which  skirted  the  woods  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  did  so,  and  found  the  enemy  in  force  behind  the  wall. 
There  was  a  musketry  fight  there  which  lasted  about  a  half  an  hour.  He  then 
charged  the  stone-wall  with  his  whole  force,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
behind  it,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  through  the  woods,  and  followed  by  the 
whole  of  Slocum's  division  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  While  this  was  going 
on,  I  had  directed  two  brigades  of  Smith's  division  to  go  around  to  the  left  and 
try  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  force  in  front  of  General  Slocum.  This  movement 
appeared  to  produce  a  panic  among  the  enemy,  and  they  were  driven  entirely 
across  the  mountain  into  the  valley,  and  so  on  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  night  my  advance  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  in  the  valley. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  heard  by  a  messenger  ,who  had  come  from  Harper's 
Ferry  that  the  place  had  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock  the  preceding  day,  I  think. 
We  found  a  despatch  on  the  field  of  battle,  signed  by  McLaws,  stating  that 
Maryland  Heights  had  been  taken,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  that  morning  a 
messenger  arrived  and  informed  us  that  the  place  had  been  surrendered.  The 
firing  stopped  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  which  gave  us  an  intima 
tion  that  the  place  had  surrendered.  We  remained  in  Pleasant  Valley  until  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  when,  by  direction  of  General  McClellan,  I  marched 
to  report  to  him  at  the  battle-field  at  Antietam.  The  advance  of  my  command 
arrived  there  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  as  the  right  of  our  army  was  then  in  a 
critical  condition,  General  McClellan  ordered  me  to  report  at  once  to  General 
Sunnier.  General  Smith  had  the  advance  that  day,  and  one  of  his  brigades  was 
placed  in  support  of  some  batteries  on  the  right  which  were  very  much  exposed 
and  threatened,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  advancing  towards  them  at  the  time 
the  brigade  arrived  there.  There  is  no  doubt  the  batteries  were  saved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  brigade  at  that  time.  The  second  brigade  of  General  Smith's 
division  was  sent  to  assist  General  French,  of  General  Simmer's  division,  which 
he  stated  himself  to  be  out  of  ammunition.  The  third  brigade  was  placed  near 
the  Dunker  church  on  the  field,  and  had  no  sooner  got  in  position  than  the  ad 
vance  of  the  enemy  came  from  the  woods,  evidently  not  knowing  that  there  was 
any  force  in  their  front.  General  Smith  made  a  charge  with  this  brigade  on 
the  advancing  enemy,  and,  after  a  severe  musketry  fight  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  He  attempted  to  follow  them  into 
the  woods,  but  was  met  by  a  fire  from  a  superior  force  in  the  woods,  and  halted 
just  this  side  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  his  troops  were  secure  from  that  fire. 
He  held  that  position  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  While  this  charge  was 
being  made  by  General  Smith,  the  division  of  General  Slocum  arrived  on  the 
field.  1  formed  two  brigades  of  it  in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the  Dunker  church, 
with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack  at  once  on  the  enemy  in  that  wood.  I 
was  waiting  for  the  third  brigade  to  be  a  reserve  for  the  other  two,  when  I  was 
informed  that  General  Sumner  had  detained  the  brigade  at  his  headquarters  for 
the  protection  of  his  right.  I  sent  for  it,  and  it  finally  arrived,  and  General 
Sumner  with  it.  The  general  advised  me  not  to  make  the  attack,  for  if  "it  failed 
the  right  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  as  there  were  no  troops  there  that  could 
be  depended  upon.  When  I  informed  him  that  I  thought  it  a  very  necessary 
thing  to  do,  and  told  him  that  I  would  prefer  to  make  the  attack,  unless  he  as 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  forbidding  it.  He  assumed  the  responsibility,  and 
ordered  me  not  to  make  it.  One  of  General  McClellan's  aides  was  there  at  the 
time.  He  informed  General  McClellan  what  had  been  done,  and  the  general 
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himself  came  up  and  stated  that  things  had  gone  so  well  on  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  field  that  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  day  by  an  attack  there  on  the  right 
at  that  time.  Therefore,  no  attack  was  made  by  that  division  that  day. 
The  whole  command  remained  during  the  day  in  the  position  I  have  described, 
under  a  pretty  severe  artillery  fire.  The  next  morning,  early,  General  Couch's 
division  joined  me  on  the  field.  One  of  his  brigades  took  the  place  of  the  ad 
vanced  brigade  of  General  Smith,  which  had  had  a  fight  the  day  before.  As 
far  as  my  troops  were  concerned,  nothing  more  was  done  by  them  during  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

Question.  How  many  of  your  troops  were  in  condition  to  engage  the  enemy 
the  next  day  after  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  must  be  vague  in  this  estimate  of  numbers,  for  I  give  them  only 
from  general  recollection.  I  think  that  there  were  about  13,000  in  rny  command 
that  had  not  been  engaged  severely,  the  three  divisions  of  Smith,  Slocum,  and 
Couch.  They  may  have  amounted  to  15,000  old  troops,  and  available  for  the 
fight. 

Question.  Then  you  think  there  were  15,000  old  troops  in  your  division 
available  for  a  fight  1 

Answer.  From  13,000  to  15,000. 

Question.  And  in  addition  to  them,  some  new  regiments  that  had  just  joined 
you  ] 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  troops  there  were  in  General  Porter's 
corps  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  that  had  not  been  engaged. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  considerable  portion  of  his  corps  had 
been  engaged  at  all  ? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  General  Porter  at  all  during  the 
day,  and  did  not  hear  anything  of  him.  I  went  immediately  to  the  right  and 
saw  General  Sunmer  as  soon  as  I  arrived  on  the  field,  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Question.  Were  you  consulted  in  relation  to  renewing  the  attack  the  next 
day? 

Answer.  When  General  McClellan  visited  the  right  in  the  afternoon  I  showed 
him  (i  position  on  the  right  of  this  wood  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  which 
was  the  Dunker  church,  which  I  thought  commanded  the  wood,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  taken  we  could  drive  the  enemy  from  the  wood  by  merely  holding  this 
point.  I  advised  that  we  should  make  the  attack  on  that  place  the  next  morn 
ing  from  General  Sumner's  position.  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  our 
being  able  to  carry  it.  We  had  plenty  of  artillery  bearing  upon  it.  We  drove 
the  enemy  from  there  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  we  could  take 
that  place  the  next  morning,  and  I  thought  that  would  uncover  the  whole  left 
of  the  enemy. 

Question.  If  that  had  been  made,  and  that  point  had  been  carried,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  ] 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  very  disastrous  to  them. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  reaspns  were  given  for  not  making  the  attack  the  next 
morning  1 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  the  direct  reason  of  the  general  commanding,  but  I 
have  understood  that  the  reason  was  that  he  expected  some  fifteen  thousand 
new  troops ;  those  which  would  make  the  thing  a  certain  thing,  and  he  pre 
ferred  to  wait  to  make  this  attack  on  the  right  until  these  new  troops  came. 
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By  Mr.  Goocli : 

Question.  And  that  delay  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  escape  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  did. 

Question.  What  was  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Crampton's  Gap  ] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  force.  The  general  commanding  the 
enemy  there  was  Howell  Cobb.  We  took  600  or  700  prisoners,  and  took  men 
of  17  different  regiments  and  organizations.  We  inferred  that  there  must  have 
been  in  and  about  that  fight  from  17  to  20  regiments  of  the  enemy.  We  also 
took  a  great  many  standards. 

Question.  Was  it  or  not,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  general  expectation  among 
the  officers  and  troops  that  the  battle  was  to  be  renewed  on,  the  day  after  the 
fight  at  Antictam  ? 

Answer.  It  was  the  general  expectation. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  there  any  consultation  among  the  officers  upon  that  subject  1 
Answer.  Nothing  but  the  usual  talk  among  people  on  occasions  of  that  kind. 


WASHINGTON,  March  31,  1863. 

Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  part  taken  by  the  navy 
in  the  movement  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of  the  peninsula  ] 

Answer.  General  McClellan,  as  I  understood,  first  intended  to  move  up  the 
Rappahannock,  embarking  from  Annapolis  and  landing  at  Urbanna.  The  Pre 
sident  wanted  him  to  go  down  the  Potomac,  and  not  go  by  the  way  of  Annapolis. 
The  President  called  me  in  and  inquired  about  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac, 
whether  they  could  be  silenced  or  not.  I  told  him  that  if  the  naval  force  at 
Hampton  roads  was  brought  up  into  the  Potomac  I  thought  the  rebel  batteries 
could  be  silenced,  provided  a  land  force  would  take  possession  of  them  after  the 
enemy  were  driven  out.  The  President  then  directed  me  to  go  to  Hampton 
roads,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  naval  authorities  there,  to  withdraw  as 
much  of  the  force  there  as  I  thought  proper  for  that  purpose. 

I  went  down  on  the  8th  of  March,  which  was  Saturday,  and  arrived  there  at 
half-past  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  On  the  8th  the  Merrimack  had  come 
out  and  sunk  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  two  of  the  ships  that  I  had  de 
pended  upon  for  the  Potomac  movement.  And  while  I  was  there,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  the  fight  took  place  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack. 

The  next  day,  I  think  it  was,  I  heard  by  telegraph  from  Washington  that 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  all  their  works  in  front  of  Washington,  and  had 
abandoned  their  batteries  on  the  Potomac.  I  also  learned  through  the  telegraph, 
the  despatch  being  sent  to  General  Wool,  that  it  was  proposed  to  use  Fort 
Monroe  as  the  base  of  operations  against  Richmond.  General  McClellan  tele 
graphed  to  General  Wool  to  inquire  about  the  Monitor,  and  General  Wool 
showed  me  the  despatch,  and  a^ked  me  to  reply  to  it.  This  is  the  reply  that  I 
sent  on  that  day  : 

"OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  March  9 — 11.45 p.  m. 

"  The  performance  of  the  Monitor  to-day  against  the  Merrimack  shows  a 
slight  superiority  in  favor  of  the  Monitor,  as  the  Merrimack  was  forced  to  re 
treat  to  Norfolk,  after  a  four  hours'  engagement ;  at  times  the  vessels  touching 
each  other. 
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" The  damage  to  the  Merrimack  cannot  be  ascertained;  she  retreated  under 
steam  without  assistance.  The  Monitor  is  all  ready  for  her  to-morrow  ;  but  I 
think  the  Merrimack  may  be  obliged  to  lay  up  for  a  few  days.  She  is  an  ugly 
customer,  and  it  is  too  good  luck  to  believe  we  are  yet  clear  of  her.  Our  hopes 
are  upon  the  Monitor,  and  this  day's  success  shows  that  the  Merrimack  must 
attend  to  her  alone. 

"  I  have  ordered  the  large  frigates  to  leave. 

"G.  V.  FOX,  Assistant  Secretary." 

"Major  General  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN, 

"  Washington,  D.  C." 

I  came  back  to  Washington  on  the  12th  of  March,  I  think.  General  McClel- 
lan  sent  General  McDowell  to  me  to  learn  whether  we  could  certainly  keep  the 
Merrimack  in.  I  told  him  I  thought  we  could  keep  her  confined  to  Hampton 
roads,  but  I  could  not  answer  for  anything  else. 

General  McClellan  telegraphed  me  from  headquarters  on  the  12th  of  March, 
or  General  Barnard  did  for  him.  This  is  the  despatch :  < 

"FAIRFAX  COURT-HOUSE,  March  12,  1862. 

"  The  possibility  of  the  Merrimack  appearing  again  paralyzes  the  movements 
of  this  army  by  whatever  route  is  adopted.  How  long  a  time  would  it  require 
to  complete  the  vessel  built  at  Mystic  river,  working  night  arid  day  ?  How  long 
would  Stevens  require  to  finish  his  vessel  so  far  as  to  enable  her  to  contend  with 
the  Merrimack  1  If  she  is  uninjured,  of  course  no  precaution  would  avail,  and  the 
Monitor  must  be  the  sole  reliance.  But  if  injured  so  as  to  require  considerable 
repairs,  these  things  are  important  to  be  considered.  The  general  would  desire 
any  suggestion  of  your  own  on  this  subject. 

"  By  order  of  Major  General  McClellan. 

"  J.  G.  BARNARD,  Chief  Engineer." 

"  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy" 

To  this  despatch  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

"NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  March  13,  1862. 

"  The  Monitor  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Merrimack,  but  she  may  be  dis 
abled  in  the  next  encounter.  I  cannot  advise  so  great  dependence  upon  her. 

"  Burnside  and  Goldsborough  are  very  strong  for  the  Chowan  river  route  to 
Norfolk,  and  I  brought  up  maps,  explanations,  &c.  It  turns  everything,  and 
is  only  twenty-seven  miles  to  Norfolk  by  two  good  roads.  Burnside  will  have 
Newbern  this  week. 

"  The  Merrimack  must  go  into  dock  for  repairs.  The  Monitor  may,  and  I 
think  will,  destroy  the  Merrimack  in  the  next  fight ;  but  this  is  hope,  not  cer 
tainty. 

«  G.  V.  FOX, 

"  Captain  United  States  Navy. 
"Major  General  G.  B.  McCLELLAX, 

"  Fairfax  Court-House." 

Then  I  got  a  private  note  from  General  McClellan,  dated  "  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  March  14,"  in  which  he  says  : 

"  From  all  accounts  received,  I  have  such  a  living  faith  in  the  gallant  little 
Monitor  that  I  feel  that  we  can  trust  her ;  so  I  have  determined  on  the  Fort 
Monroe  movement." 

That  is  all  the  correspondence  there  was  with  the  Navy  Department  upon 
that  subject.  It  shows  that  this  plan  of  General  McClellan  was  changed  be- 
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tween  the  time  I  arrived  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  which  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  March,  and  the  time  when  I  got  back  to  Washington,  which  I  think 
was  on  the  12th.  It  was  determined  that  the  army  should  go  by  way  of  Fort 
Monroe.  The  Navy  Department  never  was  consulted  at  all,  to  iny  knowledge, 
in  regard  to  anything  connected  with  the  matter.  No  statement  was  ever  made 
to  us  why  they  were  going  there,  beyond  this.  All  that  we  were  told  about  it 
is  what  I  have  read  here.  Admiral  Goldsborough  was  put  in  communication 
with  General  McClellan  and  directed  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  all  the  force 
we  had  available  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  admiral.  I  have  no  knowl 
edge  that  anything  that  General  McClellan  wanted  in  the  way  of  attack  or  de 
fence  was  ever  neglected  by  our  people.  No  complaint  was  ever  made  to  the 
Navy  Department.  There  was  never  any  plan  devised  by  the  War  Depart 
ment  that  I  know  of  that  required  the  navy  to  operate.  The  Secretary  simply 
ordered  the  ships  there  to  do  what  they  could  as  the  exigencies  arose.  In  the 
private  letter  from  which  I  have  read,  General  McClellan  speaks  of  operations 
against  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  But  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  army 
officers  expected  those  places  to  be  attacked  by  ships.  Yorktown  is  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  the  water ;  the  vessels  could  not  reach  the  batteries  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  they  would  be  exposed  to  destruction  without 
being  able  to  return  the  fire.  Admiral  Goldsborough  was  in  constant  commu 
nication  with  General  McClellan,  and  they  were  very  well  disposed  towards 
each  other  to  the  last  moment,  so  far  as  I  ever  knew. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  "  one  reason  for  the  failure  [of  the  peninsula 
campaign]  was  the  detention  of  the  army  before  the  lines  of  Yorktown  a  whole 
month,  in  consequence  of  the  navy  not  being  able  to  co-operate  and  secure  to 
us  the  free  navigation  of  the  York  and  James  rivers."  Will  you  state  what  you 
know  in  relation  to  that  matter  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  knowyall  the  vessels  that  General  McClellan  required  in 
his  operations  against  Yorktown,  were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Admiral  Golds- 
borough.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  required  that  we  should  attack  York- 
town,  or  that  it  was  ever  expected  that  we  should  do  so.  All  the  avenues  of 
supply  to  the  army  there  were  free  and  open  as  far  as  the  army  had  possession. 
General  McClellan  expected  the  navy  to  neutralize  the  Merrimack,  and  I  prom 
ised  that  it  should  be  done,  and  that  she  should  never  pass  Hampton  roads. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Were  the  waters  all  along  the  peninsula  up  to  Yorktown  entirely 
in  our  possession  until  after  the  abandonment  of  Yorktown  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  expected  that  the  navy 
should  take  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  at  or  about  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  that  it  was. 

Question.  Was  that  feasible  1 

Answer.  Not  to  attack  those  batteries.  Wooden  vessels  could  not  have  at 
tacked  the  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  with  any  degree  of  success. 
The  forts  at  Yorkto^i  were  situated  too  high ;  were  beyond  the  reach  of  nayal 
guns ;  and  I  understand  that  General  McClellan  never  expected  any  attack  to 
be  made  upon  them  by  the  navy.  On  the  4th  of  May  Yorktown  was  evacuated; 
on  the  11  th  of  May  the  Merrimack  was  blown  up;  and  on  the  16th  of  May  our 
gunboats  had  possession  of  James  river  to  within  eight  miles  of  Richmond ; 
therefore,  from  the  16th  of  May  the  James  river  was  entirely  in  our  possession, 
and  the  army  could  have  gone  over  there  if  they  had  wished,  and  rested  upon 
the  James  river,  and  have  been  perfectly  safe. 
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Question.  Was  there  ever  any  consultation  between  the  navy  and  General 
McClellan  iu  relation  to  the  movement  by  way  of  the  James  river,  after  the  de 
struction  of  the  Merrimack  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


WASHINGTON,  April  1,  1863. 

Admiral  Louis  M.  GOLDSBOROUGH  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  your  rank  and  position  in  the  navy? 

Answer.  My  rank  is  that  of  rear  admiral,  and  I  was  the  officer  commanding  the 
naval  force  at  Old  Point  Comfort;  indeed,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic  block 
ading  squadron. 

Question.  During  what  period  did  you  hold  that  command  ? 

Answer.     From  September,  1861,  to  September,  1862. 

Question.  What  part  was  the  navy  called  upon  to  act  in  the  campaign  of  the 
peninsula,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Answer.  With  regard  to  that  campaign,  no  naval  authority  whatever, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  ever  consulted  until  after  a  considerable  part  ot 
the  army  got  down  there.  The  whole  matter  was  arranged  here  in  Wash 
ington  by  officers  of  the  army,  as  I  understood.  I  believe  they  never  said 
a  word,  even  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Certainly  nothing  was  ever 
said  to  me  until  the  eleventh  hour.  Then  it  Avas  that  I  heard  that  they  ex 
pected  the  navy  to  co-operate  with  them.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Watson,  came  down  to  see  me  in  behalf,  as  he  said,  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  told  me  of  the  great  anx 
iety  felt  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  Merrimack  ;  that  they  were  apprehen 
sive  that  she  might  get  up  the  York  river,  and  entirely  disconcert  all  the  move 
ments  of  the  army.  I  told  Mr.  Watson  that  the  President  might  make  Jiis 
mind  perfectly  easy  about  the  Merrimack  going  up  the  York  river  ;  that  she 
never  could  get  there,  for  I  had  ample  means  to  prevent  that.  This  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1862.  The  army  at  that  time  was  about  assembling  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  General  McClellan  had  not  then  arrived.  I  recollect 
making  such  observations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  o£  War  as  I  think  left  him 
perfectly  well  satisfied  that  the  Merrimack  never  could  get  up  the  York  river. 
The  plan  of  going  up  the  York  river  was  a  matter  decided  upon  here  in  Wash 
ington.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  December,  1861,  General  McClellan  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  land  on  the  Rappahannock  at  a  place  called  Urbanna,  and 
march  from  there  over  to  West  Point,  on  the  York  river.  That  had  been  his 
original  intention.  The  expedition  under  General  Burnside  was  got  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  going  up  the  York  river,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  It  never 
was  intended,  when  it  was  started,  to  go  where  it  did.  The  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  were  not  thought  of  in  connexion  with  that  expedition  until  I  sug 
gested  the  matter  to  the  government.  My  suggestion  led  to  that  expedition 
being  sent  to  North  Carolina.  When  Mr.  Watson  came  down  to  see  me,  he 
asked  me,  among  other  questions,  whether  I  would  obey  any  order  General 
McClellan  might  give  me  ;  I  answered,  unhesitatingly,  no ;  that  no  principle 
was  better  established  between  naval  and  military  men  than  that  neither  could 
command  the  other  ;  but  that  I  would  most  cheerfully  act  in  concert  with  him 
as  far  as  I  could  do  so  to  further  the  desires  of  the  government. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  General  McClellan  to  perform  any 
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naval  service,  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the  army,  that  you  did  not 
perform  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  perform  services  in  connexion  with 
the  army,  and  everything  was  done  that  was  asked.  General  McClellan,  be 
fore  corning  down  himself,  sent  Colonel  Woodbury  to  consult  me  in  regard  to 
the  best  plan  of  attacking  Yorktown.  I  pointed  out  to  that  officer  what  I  con 
sidered  the  best  mode.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  General  McClellan  sent  down 
General  Barnard  to  consult  me.  I  told  him  that  I  had  already  explained  my 
views  very  fully  to  Colonel  Woodbury,  and  repeated  them  to  him.  Some  short 
time  after  that  General  Hitchcock  came  down :  whether  sent  by  anybody  I 
do  not  know.  He  came  on  board  my  ship  to  consult  me  about  the  matter,  and 
I  pointed  out  to  him  what  I  thought  the  best  plan ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  officers,  seemed  to  agree  with  me  perfectly.  When  General  McClellan 
came  down  he  did  not  go  on  shore  the  first  day,  but  immediately  came  on  board 
iny  ship  to  consult  with  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking  Yorktown.  The 
approach  to  Richmond  was  to  be  up  the  York  river;  the  approach  up  the  James 
river  was  never  mentioned.  I  will  indicate  upon  the  chart  [laying  one  out  before 
him,  and  referring  to  it  as  he  proceeded  to  make  his  statement]  what  was  the 
mode  of  attack  I  proposed,  and  how  far  it  was  departed  from.  The  plan  of 
attack  upon  Yorktown,  which  General  McClellan  himself,  as  I  thought,  as 
sented  to  when  he  was  on  board  the  Minnesota,  was  that  I  should  furnish  him 
with  seven  gunboats,  which  I  did.  Four  of  them  were  to  protect  the  landing 
of  troops  at  the  Sand-box,  and  three  of  them  were  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops 
up  the  Severn  river.  The  little  battery  of  the  enemy  up  the  Poquosin  river 
was  to  be  unnoticed,  because  the  army  marching  from  Fortress  Monroe  would 
secure  it  by  passing  to  the  rear  of  it.  And  it  did  fall  exactly  in  that  way  ;  it 
was  not  taken  by  any  fighting.  Some  ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  men 
were  to  have  been  landed  at  the  Sand-box,  where  my  vessels  could  have  ap 
proached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  covered  the  landing.  A  similar  force 
was  to  have  been  sent  up  the  Severn  river  to  have  taken  Gloucester  Point  in 
reverse,  as  it  was  entirely  unprotected  in  the  rear.  My  belief  was,  that  Glou 
cester  Point  would  fall  without  any  fighting  at  all,  as  soon  as  our  troops 
made  a  demonstration  in  that  direction ;  and  as  soon  as  it  did  fall,  at  least 
the  four  gunboats  at  the  Sand-box  would  run  by.  The  distance  from  the 
Sand-box  to  the  town  of  Yorktown  is  only  between  three  and  four  miles, 
with  a  good  road  all  the  way.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  to  my  under 
standing,  was  to  have  marched  from  Fortress  Monroe  over  to  Yorktown.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  never  known  to  me,  this .  plan  of  landing  at  the  Sand 
box  and  going  up  the  Severn  river  was  never  carried  out.  Instead  of  that,  all 
or  certainly  a  greater  part  of  the  army  that  was  embarked  at  Fortress  Monroe 
was  landed  on  the  Poquosin  river,  and  marched  up  over  a  very  bad  road,  while 
the  rest  of  the  army  inarched  up  from  Fortress  Monroe.  Everything  was  fur 
nished  to  General  McClellan  by  the  Navy  Department  that  he  desired  in  the 
wray  of  gunboats.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted  no  more  than  I  had  detailed  for 
him.  I  urged  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  landed  on  the  Severn  river  at  a 
placed  called  White  House,  which  is  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Gloucester, 
with  a  good  road  leading  directly  to  the  place  ;  and  I  understood  General  McClel 
lan  to  agree  to  that.  I  think  he  said  that  he  would  send  Franklin,  with  his  di 
vision,  up  the  Severn,  and  I  gave  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  three  gunboats,  to 
cover  his  landing  there,  (Lieutenant  Phelps  commanding,)  full  instructions  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  That  movement  was  never  made.  I  know  that  Gene 
ral  McClellan  was  exceedingly  disappointed  at  not  receiving  McDowell's  corps, 
because  he  telegraphed  to  me  to  that  effect  very  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  landing.  General  McClellan,  landing  at  that  place  on  the  Poquosin  river, 
went  with  what,  in  technical  language,  is  called  the  preliminaries  of  the  siege. 
Going  up  in  that  way,  he  was,  in  fact,  driven  to  a  siege ;  for  he  could  not  do 
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anything  else  ;  and  in  that  way  Yorktown  fell  after  a  delay  of  several  weeks. 
My  idea  was  that  Yorktown  would  have  fallen  in  three  days,  and  with  very 
little  fighting,  if  the  original  plan  had  been  carried  out ;  and  I  still  think  so.  I 
thought  that  as  soon  as  Gloucester  Point  fell,  Yorktown  would  fall  with  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence  ;  and  General  McClellan  agreed  to  send  15,000  or  20,000 
men  to  land  at  the  Sand-box.  I  think  General  Hooker's  division  was  mentioned 
for  that,  and  about  the  same  number,  Franklin's  division,  to  land  on  the  Severn. 
With  regard  to  going  up  the  James  river,  that  was  a  matter  entirely  with  Gene 
ral  McClellan  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  James  river  was  perfectly 
clear  up  to  Drury's  Bluff"  (Fort  Darling)  by  the  18th  of  May,  and  I  so  reported 
to  the  Navy  Department.  All  the  forts  of  the  enemy  had  been  destroyed  up 
to  that  point.  Drury's  Bluff  is  eight  miles  from  Richmond.  The  peninsula  be 
tween  the  York  and  James  rivers  is  very  narrow,  and  if  General  McClellan  had 
preferred  going  up  the  James  river,  instead  of  the  York  river,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  doing  so.  I  suppose  he  preferred  the  York  river  route  because 
of  the  railroad  running  from  West  Point  to  Richmond,  to  facilitate  his  transpor 
tation  of  supplies.  If  he  had  preferred  the  James  river  route  the  gunboats 
would  have  protected  his  army.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  fight  between  the 
Galena  and  Fort  Darling,  on  Drury's  Bluff,  I  went  up  in  person  to  the  White 
House,  on  York  river,  to  see  General  McClellan,  and  show  him  the  original  re 
port  from  Commander  Roclgers  with  regard  to  that  fight.  And  I  then  told  Gen 
eral  McClellan  that  if  he  would  send  a  land  force  to  attack  that  fort  I  would 
send  a  naval  force  to  co-operate  with  it  at  any  time  he  might  select ;  and,  fur 
thermore,  that  I  regarded  that  fort  of  so  much  consequence,  in  reference  to  our 
vessels  going  up  to  Richmond,  that  I  would  command  the  naval  force  in  person. 
After  reading  the  communication  and  thinking  pretty  maturely  over  it,  and  I 
believe  consulting  with  some  of  his  officers,  General  McClellan  replied  to  me 
that  he  would  prefer  to  defer  his  answer  until  he  got  his  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chickahominy ;  then,  if  he  thought  the  movement  advisable,  he  would 
let  me  know.  But  he  never  did  suggest  any  such  attack. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  advantages  to  result  from  the  capture 
of  Fort  Darling  ] 

Answer.  It  would  have  enabled  our  vessels  to  have  gone  on  up  to  Richmond, 
because  the  obstructions  in  the  river  could  have  then  been  removed.  They  had 
very  heavy  obstructions  just  at  the  fort ;  and  they  had  others  again  about  two 
miles  above.  But  if  the  fort  had  not  been  there  we  could  have  removed  those 
obstructions  and  gone  up  with  our  vessels.  And  I  gave  orders  to  the  vessels 
to  keep  right  on  up  to  Richmond  and  shell  the  city  to  a  surrender. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  requisite  land  force 
to  attack  Fort  Darling  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  required  a  pretty  heavy  force ;  and  whether  it  was 
advisable  or  not  for  General  McClellan  to  divide  his  army  is  a  question  about 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  I  submitted  that  question  to  him  for  him  to 
decide  as  a  military  man. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  amount  of  force  do  you  think  would  have  been  required  ? 

Answer.  A  matter  of  that  kind  cannot  be  stated  absolutely  and  exactly.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  two  armies.  I  myself  supposed  that 
the  two  armies  were  about  equal — if  anything,  that  the  enemy  were  somewhat 
superior.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  has  never  yet  been  properly  under 
stood,  but  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  The  landing  of  McClellan's  army  on 
the  peninsula,  and  their  advance  to  Yorktown  and  beyond  towards  Richmond, 
undoubtedly  caused  the  fall  of  Norfolk  and  the  self-destruction  of  the  Merrimack. 
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All  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  that  movement,  were  withdrawn 
from  Norfolk.  As  soon  as  that  was  known  a"  small  force  was  landed  at  Willough- 
by's  Point,  and  marched  up,  and  the  civil  authorities  came  out  and  gave  up  the 
place  to  General  Wool.  We  had  heen  informed  by  a  deserter  of  their  condition, 
and  knew  that  a  small  force  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  surrender. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  navy  ever  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  peninsula  campaign  and  the  part  the  navy  was  expected  to  take  in  it  1 

Answer.  No  further  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Question.  When  land  forces  and  naval  forces  are  expected  to  act  in  concert, 
is  it  usual  for  consultations  to  be  held  on  the  subject  ? 

Answer.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  omit  consulting  naval  officers  under 
such  circumstances. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  such  an  important  omission  was 
made  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  At  the  time  the  consultations  were  held  in  Washington 
I  was  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Merrimack  had  been  or  could  be  neutralized  before  or  in  connexion  with  the  move 
ments  of  the  army  of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never  called  upon  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  hear  or  know  that  it  was  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  movement  of  the  army  by  way  of  the  peninsula  that  the  Merrimack  should 
be  neutralized  1 

Answer.  From  General  Hitchcock,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  me.  He  was 
the  first  and  only  man  who  ever  told  me  of  it.  General  Hitchcock  came  down 
at  the  time  the  army  were  landing  at  Fortress  Monroe ;  probably  two-thirds,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  army  had  then  been  landed  there,  and  a  portion  of  it,  per 
haps,  had  already  gone  to  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  stated  already,  I  believe,  that  the  Merrimack  could  do  no 
harm  upon  the  York  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  not  so  stated  with  regard  to  the  James  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  Because  she  could  have  gone  from  the  Elizabeth  river  to  the  James 
river,  and  a  short  way  up  it,  or  as  far  as  her  draught  of  water  would  permit,  at  any 
time  at  night  that  she  pleased.  But  to  go  up  the  York  river  she  would  have  to 
pass  me  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  I  covered  the  channel  way  completely.  Be 
tween  the  channel  leading  from  the  Elizabeth  to  the  James  river  and  my  position 
the  water  was  so  shoal  that  I  could  not  have  got  to  her  and  intercepted  her  be 
fore  she  could  have  got  into  the  James  river. 


WASHINGTON,  April  5,  1863. 
General  JOHN  H.  MARTINDALE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  Brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
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Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  peninsula 
campaign  1 

Answer.  I  was  until  the  1 1th  of  July,  when  I  was  taken  sick  and  retired 
from  there. 

Question.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court-House  1 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  "Will  you  give  a  concise  statement  of  that  battle,  so  far  as  you  were 
engaged  in  it  and  know  about  it,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  opera 
tions  of  the  right  wing  up  to  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Passing  over  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  its  evacuation,  I  come  to 
the  night  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May,  when  I  repaired,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  to 
the  headquarters  of  General  Porter,  and  was  informed  that  our  army  had  been 
checked  near  Williamsburg,  and  that  General  McClellan  had  gone  to  the  front; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  turn  our 
right  and  reoccupy  Yorktowu.  Pursuant  to  orders  I  proceeded  in  the  night 
with  my  brigade  and  took  position  in  front  of  Yorktown  to  guard  against  any 
such  attempt.  I  rested  there  until  the  following  day,  when,  returning  for 
camp  equipage,  I  received  notice  from  General  Porter  that  General  Franklin 
was  in  danger  at  West  Point,  and  to  hurry  on  board  of  the  transports  and  pro 
ceed  up  York  river  to  re-enforce  him.  I  returned  with  my  brigade  and  spent 
the  night  in  getting  them  on  the  transports,  proceeded  to  West  Point  and 
reported  to  General  Franklin.  Whatever  danger  had  existed  there  had  then,  at 
least,  been  averted.  I  pass  over  the  details  until  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the 
Chickahorniny,  which  from  memory  I  should  say  was  about  the  23d  or  24th  of 
May.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May  General  Morell's  division — formerly 
General  Fitz-John  Porter's — consisting  of  the  first  brigade  commanded  by 
myself,  the  second  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  McQuade,  the  third  brigade 
commanded  by  General  Butterfield,  Berdan's  regiment  of  sharpshooters,  and  a 
battery  of  flying  artillery,  moved  from  our  camps,  near  Gaines's  residence  on  the 
Cliickahominy,  towards  Hanover  Court-House,  the  distance  being  about  fifteen 
miles.  I  think  we  were  in  motion  as  early  as  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the 
order  of  march  the  battery  of  light  artillery  led;  then  came  Berdan's  regiment; 
then  my  own  brigade  ;  then  General  Butterfield's,  and,  finally,  the  brigade  of 
Colonel  McQuade.  I  refer  to  this  because  it  is  necessary  in  the  explanation  of 
the  battle  which  followed.  On  the  inarch  I  was  directed  to  send  forward  a 
regiment  to  skirmish  in  front  of  the  artillery.  I  believe  all  the  brigades  except 
my  own  were  full  at  that  time.  My  brigade  was  reduced  by  the  detachment  of 
the  18th  Massachusetts  on  picket  duty.  And  the  13th  New  Y'ork  had  that  day 
been  detached  in  another  direction.  I  therefore  had  with  me  at  that  time  but 
three  regiments — the  2^ih  New  York,  the  22d  Massachusetts,  and  the  2d  Maine. 
1  immediately  sent  my  leading  regiment — the  25th  New  York — forward  to  re 
port  to  General  Porter,  who  was  with  the  advance  of  the  column,  and  to  act  as 
skirmishers. 

We  proceeded  to  a  point  where,  bearing  in  a  northerly  direction,  our  road  in 
tersected  the  neighborhood  leading  from  Hanover  Court-House  to  Richmond. 
There  my  leading  regiment  came  in  contact  with  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  of, 
as  afterwards  ascertained,  about  1,000  to  1,200  strong.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  ground  I  received  orders  to  pass  to  the  left,  along  the  road  of  which  I  have 
spoken  leading  to  Richmond,  find  the  railroad,  tear  up  the  ties,  cut  the  tele 
graph  wire,  and,  if  I  encountered  the  enemy,  whip  them  if  I  could. 

In  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  give  of  this  battle  I  desire  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  our  line  of  march,  and  our  left  flank,  by  the  orders  of  the  commander 
of  the  corps,  was  left  exposed  and  open  to  assault  by  the  rebels :  that,  following 
the  directions  which  the  general  gave,  instead  of  a  victory,  we  should  have  been 
involved  in  an  ugly  catastrophe.  I  proceeded  to  the  left  with  the  two  regiments 
I  then  had  with  me — the  22d  Massachusetts  and  the  2d  Maine — a  distance  of 
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1,000  or  1,100  yards,  when  I  struck  the  railroad,  and  my  skirmishers  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  While  holding  the  enemy  at  bay  at  that  point,  the 
railroad  was  torn  up,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut.  I  found  displayed 
against  us  four  regiments  of  rebels,  bearing  to  the  southeast  from  us,  which  was 
the  course  of  the  railroad  towards  the  city  of  Richmond.  From  the  position 
where  we  then  were,  Hanover  Court-House  was  off  towards  the  north  of  us. 
I  reported  to  General  Porter  the  fact  that  I  had  encountered  the  enemy  in  force 
superior  to  my  own;  that  they  had  fired  upon  me  with  a  battery — I  had  Griffin's 
battery  with  my  regiments — and  that  we  were  pretty  actively  engaged.  I  had 
formed  my  two  regiments  with  a  view  of  assaulting  the  battery  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  expectation  that  so  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  being  there,  the  application 
I  had  made  for  re-enforcements  would  be  attende.d  to  by  General  Porter,  and 
that  I  could  make  the  attack  without  impropriety.  I  sent  to  him  information 
of  the  condition  I  was  in,  and  desired  re-enforcements.  I  received  this  note  in 
reply  : 

"  The  enemy  are  leaving  our  front  and  right,  evidently  retiring  towards 
Fredericksburg  or  north.  Please  push  to  the  right.  Have  no  regiments  now 
which  I  can  give  you.  The  enemy  are  on  your  right;  push  up  that  way  and 
join  the  rest." 

Now,  in  truth,  there  was  no  enemy  to  the  right.  The  only  regiment  which 
had  been  encountered  on  the  right  was  the  single  regiment  with  which  the  25th 
New  York  had  come  in  contact ;  and  that  regiment,  instead  of  pressing  towards 
the  right  to  Hanover,  had  eluded  the  front  and  passed  around  to  what  was  our 
left,  so  as  to  join  the  body  of  rebels  with  which  I  was  then  in  contact.  I  sent 
to  General  Porter  a  reply  that  the  enemy  was  not  on  our  right,  but  was  on  our 
left;  on  a  road  not  leading  to  our  right,  but  leading  to  our  left.  Obedient 
to  his  order,  however,  I  recalled  the  skirmishers  and  put  them  in  position,  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  our  right.  I  then  received  an  order  from  General  Porter 
to  push  my  men  up  the  railroad  to  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  road  from 
Hanover  Court-House  and  there  halt.  "  Let  your  men  have  the  wounded  cared 
for,  and  examine  your  ground  for  defence  to-night.  The  cavalry  are  pursuing." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  these  records,  made  on  the  field,  to 
show  the  condition  of  the  enemy  to  the  entire  command,  and  that  by  following 
up  this  railroad,  which  I  had  cut,  my  force  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
command  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  result  would  have  been  to  have 
left  open  our  entire  line  upon  which  we  had  approached  Hanover  Court-House, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  with  which  I  had  been  engaged,  and  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  all  the  enemy  engaged  in  that  conflict,  could  assail  our 
rear  and  left  flank. 

Under  the  conviction  that  the  commanding  general  was  under  a  great  misap 
prehension,  instead  of  following  up  the  railroad  I  formed  upon  the  highway 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  an  assault  on  our  rear. 
I  started  one  regiment  ahead,  and  remained  in  the  rear  myself  in  order  to  repair 
the  artillery  which  had  been  injured  in  the  contest,  and  to  form  a  regiment  of 
infantry  in  its  support.  I  then  went  forward  and  found  that  the  regiment  that 
I  had  put  ahead  was  coining  back  again  with  peremptory  orders  from  the  front 
to  go  across  to  the  railroad.  I  then  remained  behind  with  a  single  regiment 
and  the  battery.  Having  met  the  division  commander,  General  Morell,  I  asked 
permission  and  took  the  responsibility  to  advise  him  to  go  up  the  railroad ;  and 
I  said  that  unless  he  prohibited  it  I  should  remain  behind  with  a  single  regi 
ment  to  cover  the  line.  I  did  stay  back,  and  had  scarcely  got  in  motion  before 
the  enemy  appeared  within  600  yards  of  me.  I  remained  there  with  the  2d 
Maine.  Another  regiment,  about  400  strong,  came  along  and  reported  to  me. 
With  those  two  regiments  and  a  fragment  of  the  25th  New  York,  I  formed  a 
line  and  received  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  450  yards,  in 
the  open  ground.  After  a  short  conflict  they  moved  to  the  right  into  the  woods  at 
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double-quick.  In  the  meantime  I  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  getting  around 
my  right  and  left  flanks  in  the  woods  there.  I  had  reported  to  me  that  they  had 
cut  our  line  of  communication  and  obtained  possession  of  our  hospital.  I  went 
back,  therefore,  with  a  force  of  only  about  1,000  men  to  encounter  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  that  day,  from  5,000  to  7,000.  The  general  results  were 
these  :  a  cross-fire  opening  upon  us  from  those  woods  ;  I  had  my  wings  sup 
ported  in  columns — my  centre  was  broken — and  maintained  my  position  there 
about  two  hours,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  were  pursuing  a  myth,  when  the 
return  of  the  second  brigade,  with  General  Morell,  enabled  us  to  take  the  rebels, 
thus  held  at  advantage,  and  repulse  them,  resulting  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy. 
That,  in  general,  was  the  result  of  that  affair. 

Question.  Did  your  force  then  retire  1 

Answer.  We  remained  there  that  night,  and  until  nearly  the  following  night, 
before  we  returned. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  the  movement  to  Hanover  Court-House, 
and  the  advantages  expected  to  be  gained  by  it  ? 

Answer.  I  never  comprehended  any  object  in  it,  except  it  was  to  intercept 
some  of  the  enemy  if  any  should  happen  to  be  between  Hanover  Court-House 
and  Fredericksburg. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side,  and  the 
probable  loss  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  To  speak  in  general  terms  we  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
between  300  and  400  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  I  do 
not  remember  with  entire  accuracy,  but  it  exceeded  our  own  considerably,  and 
we  took  somewhere  from  GOO  to  800  prisoners. 


WASHINGTON,  March  19,  1863. 

Major  General  A.  E.  BURXSIDE  recalled  and  examined. — [Sec  "  Burnside 
Expedition."] 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  concise  statement  of  what  was  done 
by  you  and  your  command  from  the  time  you  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  until  you 
took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  with  about  7,000  troops  from  North  Caro 
lina.  There  I  was  joined  by  a  division  from  General  Hunter,  which  increased 
my  command  to  about  11,000  men.  I  started  the  troops  up  the  James  river; 
but  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  wharf  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  telling  me  not  to  go  up  the  James  river  with  the  troops  until  I  saw 
the  President,  who  was  on  his  way  down  to  Old  Point.  I  thereupon 
sent  a  vessel  after  the  transports  upon  which  my  trooops  had  started, 
and  ordered  them  back  to  the  harbor.  The  next  morning  the  President 
arrived  and  asked  me  to  go  up  with  him  to  Harrison's  Bar,  and  at  the  same 
time  said  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  consultation  there  with  a  view  to  ascer 
taining  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  the  army  from  the  penin 
sula  to  another  line  of  operations.  I  asked  the  President  to  excuse  me  from 
going  up,  and  said  that  if  I  went  up  it  was  more  than  likely  that  my  opinion 
would  be  asked  as  to  that  movement,  and  that  I  might  be  led  into  giving  it  ; 
that  my  mind  had  been  very  much  occupied  with  matters  connected  with  an 
other  department,  and  not  having  served  on  the  peninsula  at  all,  I  was  not  pre- 
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pared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  importance ;  that  I  thon 
knew  nothing,  and  in  so  short  a  time  could  not  learn  anything  of  the  condition  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  or  of  its  ability  to  make  a  forward  movement  against 
Richmond,  and  therefore  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I 
said  that  he  (the  President)  already  knew  the  necessity  of  the  army  being  nearer  to 
Washington,  and  my  opinion  would  be  of  no  value  on  that  subject.  The  President 
atonceexcused  me.  On  the  return  of  the  Presidenthetoldmethatnothinghadbeen 
decided  upon,  and  would  not  be  until  General  Halleck  had  reached  Washington, 
where  he  was  expected  daily,  as  the  President  had  either  actually  called  him  or 
determined  to  call  him  there.  I  was  then  summoned  to  Washington,  where  I 
met  General  Halleck,  and  was  asked  by  him  to  go  to  Harrison's  Landing  with 
him,  which  I  did.  We  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  that  evening  all 
the  commanders  of  corps,  with  some  other  general  officers,  were  summoned  to 
appear  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters  with  a  view  to  consulting  with 
General  Halleck.  After  the  general  officers  had  arrived,  General  Halleck  told 
General  McClellan  that  he  (General  Halleck)  did  not  desire  to  consult  with  them, 
but  wanted  to  talk  with  General  McClellan  after  he  (General  McClellan)  had  had 
full  consultation  with  his  corps  commanders.  During  that  night  an  informal 
council  was  held  in  the  tent  next  to  that  of  General  McClellan,  and  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  the  army  was  fully  discussed.  All  the  general  officers  present 
who  expressed  an  opinion,  except  General  Sumner,  General  Heintzelman,  and 
myself,  were  favorable  to  removing  the  army  from  the  peninsula.  There  were 
probably  eight  general  officers  there,  corps  commanders  and  all,  who  took  part 
at  intervals  in  the  consultation.  Besides  the  three  named  who  opposed  the 
withdrawal,  those  who  took  more  or  less  part  in  the  conversation  were  Generals 
Keyes,  Franklin,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Newton,  and  one  or  two  others  whom  I 
do  not  now  remember.  I  think  that  General  Porter  did  not  express  any  de 
cided  opinion,  but  Generals  Keyes,  Franklin,  and  Newton  were  very  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  withdrawal.  General  McClellan  was  in  the  tent  at  intervals 
during  the  discussion.  After  the  general  officers  left  he  stated  to  me  that  he 
had  determined  to  make  a  move  upon  Richmond  if  re-enforcements  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  men  were  sent  to  him.  Taking  into  calculation  the  amount 
of  force  I  already  had  at  Fort  Monroe,  together  with  other  forces  that  I  thought 
General  Halleck  would  give  him,  I  supposed  the  movement  was  to  be  made, 
and  I  accordingly  expected  to  go  at  once  with  my  force  to  join  General  McClel 
lan.  On  the  following  morning  General  McClellan,  General  Sumner,  and  my 
self  went  on  board  the  boat  where  General  Halleck  was,  and  I  understood  that 
General  Halleck  told  General  McClellan  that  he  could  have  the  20,000  men, 
re-enforeements,  and  General  Halleck,  General  Meigs,  and  myself  left  for  Fort 
Monroe  "with  that  understanding. 

Question.  What,  did  you  understand,  while  at  Harrison's  Landing,  from  the 
officers  and  men  there,  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  army 
there ;  and  what  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  principal  officers  on  that 
point  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  from  officers  that  the  condition  of  the  army  was  not 
good;  that  sickness  was  increasing;  that  many  of  the  regiments  were  without 
shelter  or  cooking  utensils,  and  many  of  the  men  were  without  arms.  The  gen 
eral  opinion  expressed  by  the  leading  officers  was  that  the  men  had  become  very 
much  enervated.  And  one  leading  officer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  men  of 
his  command  could  not  march  three  miles  and  fight  a  battle. 

Question.  Was  not  that  assigned  by  those  who  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
peninsula  ? 

Answer.  It  was.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  our  return  from  Harrison's 
Landing,  General  Halleck  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Washington,  to  get 
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my  instructions  about  taking  up  the  re-enforcements  to  General  McClellan.  I 
accompanied  him  to  Washington,  and  the  next  morning  went  to  him  for  my  in 
structions.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  General 
McClelbm,  which  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  plan  which  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  that  I  must  wait  for  further  instructions.  Within  a  few 
days  I  received  orders  to  move  my  whole  command  to  Aquia  creek,  and 
from  there  to  Frederick sburg,  to  relieve  General  King,  who  was  then  in  com 
mand  at  Fredericksburg.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Fredericksburg,  General 
King  proceeded  to  join  General  McDowell's  corps,  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
which  was  then  on  the  upper  Rappahannock  with  General  'Pope.  Soon  after 
that  I  received  instructions  to  send  all  the  assistance  possible  to  General  Pope, 
and  I  at  once  ordered  General  Reno  and  General  Stevens,  with  their  divisions, 
to  go  up  the  Rappahannock  and  report  to  General  Pope,  keeping  General  Parke 
at  Fredericksburg.  Shortly  after  that  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
reached  Aquia  creek,  and  1  was  engaged,  from  that  time  until  I  was  ordered 
away  from  there,  in  forwarding  troops,  supplies,  &c.,  to  General  Pope.  As  soon 
as  it  was  understood  that  General  Pope  was  retreating  towards  Washington  I 
was  ordered,  by  General  Halleck,  to  evacuate  Fredericksburg  and  Aquia,  and 
move  with  my  whole  force  to  Washington,  bringing  away  with  me  all  the  public 
property  I  possibly  could,  and  destroying  whatever  had  to  be  left  behind.  After 
making  all  my  preparations  for  moving,  and  getting  off  all  the  stores  I  could,  I 
destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  Rappahannock,  and  moved  with  my  whole  force 
to  Aquia  creek,  where  I  embarked  my  troops  for  Washington,  taking  with  me 
the  wagons,  teams,  locomotives,  &c.  Some  thirty  cars,  which  we  were  not  able 
to  transport,  were  burned  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  my  arrival  at  Aquia  creek  General  McClellan  sent  me  an  order  to  report  to 
him  in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question.  WThy  where  the  wharves  and  buildings  at  Aquia  creek  destroyed? 

Answer.  All  the  troops,  batteries,  and  cavalry  at  Aquia  creek  had  been  re 
moved,  except  one  regiment  which  had  been  left  as  a  rear-guard,  and  all  the 
engines  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  wagons  had  been  removed  before  I  left. 
I  left  instructions  with  Colonel  Welsh,  who  was  then  in  command,  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  I  telegraphed  him  to  come  to  Washington,  and  then  to  em 
bark  as  much  of  the  remaining  property  as  possible,  destroying  all  that  he  had 
to  leave  behind.  This  was  in  accordance  with  my  instructions  to  bring  away 
all  I  could  and  to  destroy  the  remainder.  On  arriving  in  Washington  I  had  a 
conversation  with  General  Meigs  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  build 
ings  and  wharves  at  Aquia.  He  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  went  to  General  Halleck  and  told  him  of  this  conversation,  and 
he  himself  said  that  nothing  ought  to  be  destroyed  except  the  movable  property 
and  the  cars.  I  then  told  him  that  I  would  instruct  Colonel  Welsh  at  once  not 
to  destroy  the  wharves  and  buildings.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wrote 
a  telegram  to  that  effect.  It  appears,  however,  that  that  telegram  never  reached 
Colonel  Welsh,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the  lines,  or,  as  I  now  remember, 
in  consequence  of  the  operators  becoming  frightened  and  leaving  the  office  be 
fore  the  place  was  in  effect  evacuated,  I  reported  to  General  McClellan  in 
Washington,  and  after  some  two  or  three  days  I  received  orders  from  him  to  take 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  first  and  ninth  army  corps, 
then  commanded  by  General  Hooker  and  General  Reno.  I  received  instructions 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  Frederick  city,  by  way  of  Leesborough,  Mechan- 
icsville,  and  Damascus.  I  accordingly  started  out  and  reached  the  crossing  of 
the  Monocacy  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  September.  After  a  slight  skir 
mish  my  command  entered  Frederick  city.  I  was  then  ordered  by  General 
McClellan  to  move  through  Middletown  in  the  direction  of  Boonsborough. 
General  Reno's  corps  moved  on  to  Middletown,  and  I  ordered  General  Hooker's 
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corps  to  start  early  the  next  morning — the  14th.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
General  Reno's  corps  moved  through  Midddletown,  and  his  advance  encountered 
the  enemy  at  Turner's  Gap  of  South  mountain.  That  corps  had  been  preceded 
by  Pleasonton's  cavalry,  which  had  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  reported  to 
General  Cox,  who  was  in  advance,  the  position  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered 
General  Reno's  corps  to  move  up  to  the  left  of  the  main  pike  from  Middletown 
to  Sharpflburg,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  gap. 
About  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  head  of  General  Hooker's  column 
arriving,  I  ordered  him  to  move  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Hagers- 
town  road,  with  a  View  to  seizing  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  main  pike. 
Both  these  generals  accomplished  their  work  successfully  and  most  completely, 
and  sundown  found  us  in  possession  of  the  heights.  General  Reno's  corps  had 
considerable  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  in  advance  of  the  crest  after  nightfall. 
And  General  Gibbon's  brigade,  which  I  had  detached  from  General  Hooker's 
corps,  and  ordered  up  the  main  pike,  had  a  very  brilliant  fight  after  nightfall, 
on  the  main  pike  just  this  side  of  the  Mountain  House.  My  command  rested 
upon  their  arms  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  during  that  night,  and  very 
early  the  next  morning  our  skirmishers  discovered  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated  from  that  neighborhood.  General  Hooker  was  temporarily  detached 
from  my  command  by  an  order  from  general  headquarters,  and  I  was  left 
with  but  one  corps,  then  commanded  by  General  Cox,  General  Reno  having 
been  killed  in  the  action  of  the  evening  before.  I  was  ordered  with  the  re 
mainder  of  my  command  to  move  down  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  over  the  old 
Sharpsburg  road.  We  encountered  nothing  until  I  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  Antietam  creek,  where  the  whole  of  our  army,  with  the  exception  of  Frank 
lin's  corps,  was  concentrated  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  McClellan. 
At  night  I  was  ordered  to  take  my  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line, 
immediately  opposite  the  lower  Antietam  Bridge,  my  left  resting  on  the  moun 
tain  where  the  Rohrersville  and  Sharpsburg  road  crossed.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th  we  corrected  our  positions,  which  had  been  taken  with  some  irregu 
larity,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  having  been  performed  in  the  night. 
We  remained  so  until  the  afternoon,  when,  by  direction  of  General  McClellan, 
we  moved  our  batteries  on  to  the  heights  overlooking  the  lower  Antietam 
Bridge,  and  the  infantry  to  their  support  in  the  rear.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  1  was  ordered  to  place  the  command  in  position  to  enable  us  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  the  bridge  as  soon  as  I  was  notified  to  commence  the  attack.  Por 
tions  of  the  force  were  immediately  placed  near  the  bridge  and  the  fords — one 
above  and  one  below  the  bridge.  About  10  o'clock  I  received  an  order  from 
General  McClellan  to  make  the  attack  on  the  bridge,  and  accordingly  directed 
General*  Crook's  brigade  of  Cox's  division  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
bridge,  and  supported  him  by  the  divisions  of  General  Sturgis  and  General  Wil- 
cox.  I  ordered  General  Rodman  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  crossing  at  the  ford 
below  with  his  division,  supported  by  Colonel  Scammon's  brigade  of  General 
Cox's  division.  General  Crook  soon  discovered  from  his  position  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the  bridge,  and  so  reported.  I  then  ordered 
General  Sturgis  to  carry  it  with  his  division.  He  ordered  one  of  his  brigades 
to  make  the  attack,  but  after  two  very  gallant  assaults  they  were  driven  back. 
I  then  ordered  General  Sturgis  to  put  in  another  brigade,  which  brigade  carried 
the  bridge  at  once  by  assault.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Rodman  car 
ried  the  ford  below,  and  General  Crook  succeeded  in  finding  a  crossing  place 
above  the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  carried  about  half-past  1  o'clock.  Before  4 
o'clock  the  whole  command  had  crossed  with  the  batteries,  and  taken  position 
on  the  heights  or  knolls  just  above  the  bridge.  This  whole  movement,  even  after 
the  bridge  was  carried,  had  to  be  performed  under  a  very  heavy  artillery  fire  from 
the  enemy.  Soon  after  the  command  was  formed  there,  I  received  instructions  to 
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make  an  attack  upon  the  high  ground  surrounding  the  town  of  Sharpsburg.  Gen 
eral  Sturgis's  division,  having  exhausted  the  greater  portion  of  its  ammunition 
in  carrying  the  bridge,  was  placed  in  reserve.  And  I  directed  General  Cox  to 
move  forward  his  old  division,  with  the  divisions  of  General  Wilcox  and  Gen 
eral  Rodman;  General  Wilcox's  division  being  on  the  extreme  right,  Gen 
eral  Rodman's  on  the  extreme  left ;  and  General  Cox's  division  acting  as  a 
support  to  those  two.  The  attacks  were  made,  and  the  heights,  which 
would  enable  us  to  hold  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  were  carried.  But  'by 
this  time  the  enemy  had  brought  away  from  opposite  the  extreme  right 
of  our  army  portions  of  their  forces,  and  concentrated  them  against  us. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  light  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  which  had  come 
up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  came  up  opposite  our  extreme  left  and  forced  it 
to  fall  back.  I  at  once  ordered  General  Sturgis's  division,  though  nearly 
out  of  ammunition,  up  to  its  support,  and  they  held  their  position  until  nightfall. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  sent  to  General  McClellau  for  re-enforcements,  but  re 
ceived  a  message  from  him  that  he  could  not  give  me  any,  at  the  same  time 
directing  me  to  hold  the  bridge  at  all  hazards.  The  troops  accordingly  fell  back 
to  the  first  position  they  had  occupied  after  crossing  the  bridge,  our  skirmishers 
being  well  up  to  our  advanced  position.  That  position  was  held  by  us  during 
the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  18th.  On  the  night  of  the  18th, 
my  advanced  line  was  relieved  by  General  Morell's  division,  and  the  men  were 
enabled  to  cook  some  provisions  and  make  some  coffee,  which  they  had  not  done 
since  we  left  Middletown.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  were  ordered,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  towards  the  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  the  Antietam  near 
its  mouth.  We  soon  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  We 
then  went  into  camp  near  the  Antietam  foundery,  and  remained  there  for  some 
six  or  eight  days.  Then  we  were  moved  to  our  encampment  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
where  we  remained  until  we  were  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Berlin,  the  9th  corps  being  the  advance  of  the  army.  I  was  at  that 
time  placed  in  command  of  General  Stoneman's  and  General  Whipple's  divisions, 
in  addition  to  the  9th  corps.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  General  Cox's 
division  was  ordered  to  Western  Virginia  from  our  encampment  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  General  Wilcox  from  that  time  commanded  the  9th  corps.  After 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  we  went  to  Lovettsville,  where  we  remained  one 
day.  We  then  moved  to  Purcellville,  then  to  the  neighborhood  of  Union,  then 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Piedmont  and  Salem,  and  then  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  where  I  was  with  my  entire  command,  when  I  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  in  reserve  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  not 
engaged  in  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  We  understood  that  night  that  none  of  General  Porter's  corps  had 
been  engaged,  except  as  skirmishers — perhaps  15,000  to  20,000  men. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  battle  renewed  on  the  ISth,  and  why  were  the 
enemy  permitted  to  escape  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  was  told  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters  that  our  right  had 
been  so  badly  broken  that  they  could  not  be  got  together  for  an  attack,  and 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  re-enforcements ;  and  that  General  Sumner  advised 
General  McClellan  not  to  renew  the  attack,  because  of  the  condition  of  his 
corps  ;  and  it  Avas  also  stated  that  very  little  of  General  Hooker's  corps  was 
left. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  command?  Could  they  have 
engaged  the  enemy  the  next  day? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could.  My  own  command  was  in  good  con 
dition,  holding  its  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  Antietam.  One  of  the 
brigades  of  General  Rodman's  division  had  been  pretty  severely  handled  after 
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General  Rodman's  death.  But  I  saw  that  brigade  the  next  morning,  and  con 
sidered  it  in  fighting  condition.  The  rest  of  my  troops  held  all  their  ground 
the  next  day,  keeping  up  a  continual  skirmishing. 

Question.  What  was  your  own  opinion  at  that  time  in  relation  to  renewing 
the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  was  of  the  impression,  the  night  after  the  battle,  that  the  attack 
ought  to  be  renewed  the  next  morning ;  but  having  positive  knowledge  in  rela 
tion  only  to  my  own  command,  my  opinion  was  only  valuable  as  that  of  the 
commander  of  that  part  of  our  line. 

Question.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  General  McClellan,  or  to  any  of 
his  staff,  in  relation  to  renewing  the  battle  the  next  day ;  if  so,  what  was  that 
opinion  ? 

Answer.  I  did  express  an  opinion  to  General  McClellan  on  the  subject.  After 
my  command  was  all  in  position — say  SJ  o'clock  at  night — I  went  over  to 
General  McClellan's  headquarters  at  Cadysville,  and  expressed  the  opinion  to 
General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  that  the  attack  ought  to  be  renewed  the  next 
morning  at  5  o'clock.  I  also  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  some  of  the  other 
members  of  General  McClellan's  staff.  General  Marcy  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
see  General  McClellan,  and  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  I  went  to 
General  McClellan's  tent,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  expressed  the  same 
opinion  to  him ;  and  told  him  that  if  I  could  have  5,000  fresh  troops  to  pass  in 
advance  of  my  line,  I  would  be  willing  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  next 
morning.  He  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  the  matter  over,  and  would  make 
up  his  mind  during  the  night,  and  if  I  would  send  a  staff  officer  to  his  head 
quarters  to  remain  there  over  night,  he  would  send  me  orders  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  he  concluded  to  renew  the  attack,  he  would  send  me  the  neces 
sary  men.  I  did  send  the  staff  officer  over,  but  General  McClellan  concluded 
not  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  5,000  fresh 
troops  which  you  desired,  as  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  some  15,000  or 
20,000  men,  had  not  been  engaged? 

Answer.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  5,000  fresh  troops. 
In  fact,  General  McClellan  did  send  Morell's  division,  of  quite  that  strength,  to 
report  to  me,  but  not  with  orders  to  me  to  renew  the  attack. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  army  which  made 
necessary  the  long  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  my  own  command  was  concerned,  there  was  not.  It  was 
ready  to  march  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  But  I  heard  other  corps 
commanders  report  to  General  McClellan,  after  he  received  an  important  order 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  their  corps  were  not  ready  to 
move1? 

Question.  Who  were  those  corps  commanders  ? 

Answer.  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  General  Franklin,  and  General  Reynolds. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  order  was  given  from  the  Presi 
dent  to  General  McClellan  to  put  the  army  in  motion  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  showed  me  a  telegraphic  despatch,  either  from 
the  President  or  from  General  Halleck,  just  previous  to  this  consultation  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  ordering  him  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy. 

Question.  Was  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  time  should  be  im 
proved  if  we  were  to  accomplish  anything  during  the  fall  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  military  importance 
that  the  army  should  do  all  the  work  possible  before  winter  set  in. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

December  18,  1862. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  bo,  and  they  are 
hereby,  directed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating1  to  the  recent  battle  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  particularly  as  to  what  officer  or  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  assault  which  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  works;  and 
also  the  delay  which  occurred  in  preparing  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  to  re 
port  the  facts  to  the  Senate. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary, 

By  W.  HICKEY,  Chief  Clerk. 
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HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Warrenton,  November  9,  1862. 

GENERAL:  In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  5th 
instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  movements 
proposed  for  this  army  : 

To  concentrate  all  the  forces  near  this  place,  and  impress  upon  the  enemy 
a  belief  that  we  are  to  attack  Culpeper  or  Gordons ville,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  accumulate  a  four  or  five  days'  supply  for  the  men  and  animals;  then 
make  a  rapid  move  of  the  whole  force  to  Fredericksburg,  with  a  view  to  a 
movement  upon  Richmond  from  that  point.  The  following  are  my  reasons 
for  deciding  upon  this  plan: 

If  we  move  upon  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  with  a  fight  there  or  a 
general  engagement,  even  with  results  in  our  favor,  the  enemy  will  have 
many  lines  of  retreat  for  his  defeated  army,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  able 
to  reach  Richmond  with  enough  of  his  force  to  render  it  necessary  to  fight 
another  battle  at  that  place;  and  should  he  leave  even  one  corps,  with 
cavalry,  on  our  right  flank,  it  would  render  the  pursuit  very  precarious, 
owing  to  the  great  lack  of  supplies  in  this  country,  and  the  liability  to  an 
interruption  of  our  communication  with  Washington.  Should  the  enemy 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  upon  our  approach  to  Culpeper  and 
Gordonsville,  we  would  simply  follow  a  retreating  army  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  (at  least  in  depots  in  his  rear,)  whilst  this  army  would  have  to 
rely  upon  a  long  line  of  communications  for  its  supplies;  and,  as  in  the  other 
case,  a  small  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  on  our  flank  might  tend  to  inter 
rupt  our  communications.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  while  on  the  subject  of 
interrupted  communications,  that  the  enemy's  sources  for  gaining  infor 
mation  are  far  superior  to  our  own.  The  general-in-chief  will  readily  un 
derstand  the  reason;  the  difference  is  more  than  usual  in  their  favor  at 
present,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  negroes  are  being  run  south  and 
kept  under  strict  guard.  Should  the  enemy  retreat  before  us  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Staunton  and  Lynchburg  the  same  difficulty  would  follow,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  would  also  have  a  small  portion  of  his  force  on  our  left 
(lank. 

In  moving  by  way  of  Fredericksburg  there  is  no  point  up  to  the  time 
when  we  should  reach  that  place  at  which  we  will  not  be  nearer  to  Wash 
ington  than  the  enemy,  and  we  will  all  that  time  be  on  the  shortest  road  to 
Richmond,  the  taking  of  which,  I  think,  should  be  the  great  object  of  the 
campaign,  as  the  fall  of  that  place  would  tend  more  to  cripple  the  rebel 
cause  than  almost  any  other  military  event,  except  the  absolute  breaking  up 
their  army.  The  presence  of  a  large  army  on  the  Fredericksburg  line  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  successful  move  upon 
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Washington  by  any  road  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  connected  with  the 
fortifications  about  Washington  to  repulse  any  movement  of  the  enemy 
on  the  capital  by  way  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
he  would  attempt  any  serious  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  and  even  should  he  make  a  lodgement  in  that  State  of  any  force  that  he 
can  spare,  the  destruction  of  that  force  would  be  the  result  very  soon  after 
winter  set  in,  and  the  destruction  cf  property  by  him  would  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  war.  Could  the  army  before 
Richmond  be  beaten  and  their  capital  taken,  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  of  our 
towns  and  cities  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  could  well  be  afforded.  A 
movement  of  the  enemy  upon  Baltimore  I  consider  altogether  improbable, 
as  an  attack  upon  that  place  would  render  the  destruction  of  the  city 
certain. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  I 
would  suggest  that  at  least  thirty  canal  boats  and  barges  be  at  once  loaded 
with  commissary  stoVes  and  forage  and  be  towed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Aquia  creek,  from  which  place  they  can  be  brought  into  Belle  Plain.     After 
the  arrival  of  our  force  in  that  vicinity,  these  should  be  followed  at  once  by 
enough  stores  and  forage  to  subsist  the  army  for  thirty  days.     A  great  por 
tion  of  this,  I  think,  could  be  towed  up  the  Rappahannock  under  convoy  of 
light-draught  gunboats  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for   after  consideration.     It 
will  be  also  necessary  to  start  at  once  from  Washington  or  Alexandria,  by 
way  of  Dumfries,  a  quantity  of  beef-cattle,  and  all  the  wagon  trains  that  can 
be  spared,  filled  with  small  rations,  such  as  bread,  salt,  coffee,  sugar,  soap, 
and  candles.    This  train  should  be  preceded  by  pontoon  trains  enough  to  span 
the  Rappahannock  with  two  tracks.     But  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  for  this 
train  would  be  necessary,  as  we  would  be  all  the  time  between  the  enemy 
and  the  train.     I  will,  however,  if  notified  of  its  departure  by  telegraph,  see 
that  it  is  protected  by  my  cavalry.     During  these  movements  it  would  be 
well  for  General  Sigel  to  remain  with  his  force  at  Centreville  and  its  neigh 
borhood,  holding  Manassas   Junction,  Thoroughfare   Gap,  Aldie,  and   Lees- 
burg,  with  forces  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  any  light  attack,  any 
one  of  which  can  fall  back  on  the  main  body  if  attacked  by  too  large  a  force. 
The  main  portion  of  his  cavalry  can  be  kept  in  Loudon  county,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  subsistence  and  forage.    Below  Fredericksburg,  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  there  must  be  quite  an  amount  of  forage, 
which  could  be  raised  for  our  broken-down  animals  after  we  reach  Freder 
icksburg.     We  will  need  some  fresh  horses  and  mules  on  our  arrival,  which 
can  be  driven  direct  from  Washington  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac,  or  di 
rect  from  Baltimore  to  Smith's  Point,  opposite  Aquia  creek,  from  which 
place  they  can  be  brought  over  in  ferry-boats,  several  of  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  send  us.    An  abundance  of  horses  can  be  brought  also  by  light- 
draught  vessels  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  a  point  near  Belle  Plain, 
where  they  can  be  thrown  overboard  and  swim  ashore.     I  cannot  impress 
too  strongly  on  the  general-in-chief  the  necessity  of  furnishing  by  all  these 
means  an  abundant  supply  of  horses,  mules,  and  beef-cattle  ;  these  should 
be  sent  to  Fredericksburg,  even  at   the  risk  of  arriving  after  we  leave. 
After  reaching  Fredericksburg  our  wagon  train  can  be  organized,  and  filled 
with  at  least  twelve  days'  provisions,  when  a  rapid  movement  can  be  made 
upon  Richmond  direct  by  way  of  such  roads  as  are  open  to  us,  and  as  soon 
as  the  army  arrives  in  front  of  the  place  an  attack  should  be  made  at  once, 
and  with  a  strong  hope  of  success.     The  details  of  the  movement  from 
,    Fredericksburg  I  will  give  you  hereafter. 

A  great  reason  for  feeling  that  the  Fredericksburg  route  is  the  best  is, 
that  if  we  are  detained  by  the  elements  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to 
be  on  that  route. 
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I  hope  the  general-in-chief  will  impress  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
necessity  of  sanctioning  the  changes  which  I  now  propose  to  make  in  this 
army. 

First.  To  divide  it  into  three  parts :  right  wing,  left  wing,  and  centre,  under 
commands  of  the  three  ranking  generals  present. 

Second.  To  do  away  with  the  very  massive  and  elaborate  adjutant  gen 
eral's  office  at  these  headquarters,  and  require  the  different  commanders  of 
these  wings  and  corps  to  correspond  directly  with  Washington  in  reference 
to  all  such  things  as  resignations,  leaves  of  absence,  discharges,  recruiting 
service,  &c.,  &c.,  about  which  they  necessarily  know  more  than  I  do.  1 
would  have  to  be  governed  by  their  suggestion  at  any  rate;  and  the  atten 
tion  to  these  matters  in  detail  would  surround  me  with  a  large  number  of 
staff  officials,  and  embarrass  me  with  a  responsibility  which  I  cannot  as 
sume. 

Third.  To  make  General  Seth  Williams  an  inspector  of  the  different  staff 
departments  of  the  command,  by  which  means  I  will  ascertain  if  these  duties 
are  properly  performed  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  delegated. 

Fourth.  To  keep  my  own  adjutant  general,  Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  Rich 
mond,  at  my  headquarters,  and  to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  my  own  staff-offi 
cers  with  promotions  necessary  to  their  positions.  I  shall  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  my  staff  as  small  as 
possible,  and  to  throw  the  labor  and  detail  upon  the  officers  immediately  in 
command  of  the  troops. 

With  an  approval  of  these  suggestions,  I  will  endeavor,  with  all  my  ability, 
to  bring  this  campaign  to  a  successful  issue.  If  they  are  not  approved,  I 
hope  specific  instructions  will  be  given,  and  the  general-in-chief  may  rely 
upon  a  cheerful  and  implicit  obedience. 

The  general-in-chief  will  readily  comprehend  the  embarrassments  which 
surround  me  in  taking  command  of  this  army,  at  this  place,  and  at  this  sea 
son  of  the  year.  Had  I  been  asked  to  take  it,  I  should  have  declined;  but 
being  ordered,  I  cheerfully  obey. 

A  telegraph  from  you  approving  of  my  plans  will  put  us  to  work  at  once. 
Captain  E.  M.  Neill,  of  my  staff,  will  bear  this  despatch  to  you. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  BURNSIDE, 

Major  General,  Commanding  Army  of  Potomac. 
General  G.  W.  CULLUM, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Washington. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  TELEGRAPH. 
[Received  November  14,  1862 — From  Washington.] 

The  President  has  just  assented  to  your  plan.  He  thinks  that  it  will  suc 
ceed  if  you  move  rapidly;  otherwise  not.  See  General  Wright's  telegraph 
in  relation  to  the  movements  of  Jackson  on  Romney  arid  Cumberland. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gen  eral-in- Chief. 
Major  General  A.  E.  BURXSIDE, 

Commanding  Army  of  Potomac. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  22,  1862. 

GENERAL:  By  reference  to  my  plan  of  operations,  submitted  by  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  it  will  be  lound  that  one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  that 
plan  was  to  have  started  from  Washington,  at  once,  pontoon  trains  suffi- 
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cient  to  span  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  twice;  and  I  was  as 
sured  that  at  least  one  train  would  leave  as  soon  as  the  general-in-chief  and 
General  Meigs  returned;  and  I  proposed  that  if  an  escort  was  required,  and 
I  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  train  by  telegraph,  I  would  furnish 
it  from  ray  cavalry.  Receiving  DO  information  of  its  departure,  I  ordered 
Lieutenant  Comstock  to  telegraph  in  reference  to  it. 

It  is  very  clear  that  my  object  was  to  make  the  move  to  Fredericksburg 
very  rapidly,  and  to  throw  a  heavy  force  across  the  river  before  the  enemy 
could  concentrate  a  force  to  oppose  the  crossing,  and  supposed  the  pontoon 
train  would  arrive  at  this  place  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  head  of  the 
column. 

Had  that  been  the  case,  the  whole  of  General  Sumner's  column  of  33,000 
strong  would  have  crossed  into  Fredericksburg,  at  once,  over  a  pontoon 
bridge,  in  front  of  a  city  filled  with  families  of  rebel  officers  and  sympa 
thizers  with  the  rebel  cause,  and  garrisoned  by  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  General  Sumner  silenced  within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival. 

Had  the  pontoon  bridge  arrived  even  on  the  19th  or  20th  the  army  could 
have  crossed  with  trifling  opposition ;  but  now  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
is  occupied  by  a  large  rebel  force  under  General  Longstreet,  with  batteries 
to  be  placed  in  position,  to  operate  against  the  working  parties  building 
the  bridge  and  the  troops  in  crossing. 

The  pontoon  train  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  river  is  too  high  for  the 
troops  to  £ross  at  any  of  the  fords. 

You  can  readily  see  that  much  delay  may  occur  in  the  general  move 
ment;  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  these  facts  before  you,  and  to  say  that 
I  cannot  make  the  promise  of  probable  success  with'the  faith  that  I  did 
when  I  supposed  that  all  parts  of  the  plan  would  be  carried  out. 

Another  very  material  part  of  the  proposition  which,  I  understood  to  be, 
appeared  as  a  whole,  was,  that  all  the  surplus  wagons  that  were  in  Wash 
ington  were  to  be  loaded  with  bread  and  small  commissary  stores,  and  sent 
to  this  place  at  once,  which  would  probably  have  supplid  our  army  with 
from  five  to  ten  days'  provisions. 

These  trains  could  have  moved  with  perfect  safety,  as  they  would  have  * 
been  protected  by  the  movement  of  this  army. 

I  do  not  recall  these  facts  in  any  captious  spirit,  but  simply  to  impress 
upon  the  general-in-chief  that  he  cannot  expect  me  to  do  as  much  as  if  all 
the  parts  of  the  plan  had  been  carried  out.  In  fact,  a  force  can  be  arrayed 
against  us  at  this  place  that  would  very  materially  retard  us. 

The  work  of  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments  at  Aquia 
creek  and  Belle  Plain  has  been  most  completely  accomplished,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  every  effort  has  not  been  made  to  carry  out  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan;  but  I  must  in  honesty  and  candor  say  that  I  cannot  feel 
that  the  move  indicated  in  my  plan  of  operations  will  be  successful  after 
two  very  important  parts  of  the  plan  have  not  been  carried  out,  no  matter 
for  what  reason. 

The  President  said  that  the  movement,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be 
made  quickly,  and  I  thought  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,    N 

A.  E.  BURNSIDE, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

General  G.   W.  CULLUM, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  TELEGRAPH, 
Washington,  November  23,  1862—12.20  p.  m. 

You  are  aware  that  I  telegraphed  from  your  quarters  in  Warrenton  to 
General  Woodbury  to  send  the  pontoon  trains  to  Aquia  creek.  Immedi 
ately  on  my  return  I  saw  him  myself  to  urge  them  forward.  He  left  for 
Aquia  creek  with  his  brigade  to  report  to  you;  he  is  there  under  your  com 
mand.  If  there  has  been  any  unnecessary  delay,  call  him  to  an  account. 
There  has  been  no  delay  at  these  headquarters  in  ordering  as  you  requested. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  BURNSIDE. 

HEADQUARTERS  ENGINEER  BRIGADE, 
Fredericksburg,  November  24,  1862. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place  this  morning  I  learned  from  Major  General 
Burnside,  commanding,  that,  in  consequence  of  supposed  delay  on  my  part 
in  fitting  out  a  pontoon  train  required  by  Lieutenant  Comstock  on  the  14th 
instant,  I  had  been  ordered  in  arrest  until  satisfactory  explanation  could 
be  given.  Allow  me  to  state  briefly  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Late  in  September  Major  Spaulding,  of  the  50th  regiment  New  York  vol 
unteer  engineers,  by  direction  of  General  McClellan,  was  detached  from  my 
command  and  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  bridge  material.  Subsequently 
pontoons  were  sent  to  Berlin,  Maryland,  more  than  two  hundred  in  all, 
leaving  no  serviceable  ones  at  Washington. 

On  the  6th  instant  Captain  Duane,  chief  engineer,  ordered  Major  Spauld 
ing,  then  at  Berlin,  to  move  bridge  material  to  Washington,  and  to  lit  out  a 
complete  bridge  train  at  the  latter  place  ready  to  move  with  horses. 

This  order  Major  Spaulding  received,  by  his  own  statement,  by  2  p.  m.  on 
the  12th  instant.  He  lost  no  time  in  executing  it. 

On  the  14th  instant  I  received  from  Lieutenant  Comstock  the  following 
telegram: 


'OJ 


WARRENTON,  November  14,  1862. 

On  November  6  Captain  Spaulding  was  directed  to  move  bridge  mate 
rial  from  Berlin  to  Washington,  and  mount  at  once  one  complete  bridge  train 
in  Washington.  Is  that  train  ready  to  move,  with  horses  and  everything 
needed  supplied  ?  If  not,  how  long  before  it  will  be  ready  ? 

C.  B.  COMSTOCK,  Lieutenant  of  Engineers. 

This  telegram  simply  asks  a  question.  On  the  same  day  I  received  an 
other  telegram,  as  follows: 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  or  THE  POTOMAC, 

November  14,  1862. 

In  addition  to  the  bridge  train  which  Captain  Spaulding  has  been  pre 
viously  directed  to  fit  out  in  Washington,  General  Burnside  desires  to  have 
one  (1)  more  complete  train  mounted  and  horses  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  the  other  sent  with  a  company  at  least,  and  Captain  Spaulding  in  'Com 
mand,  by  land  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  The  eight  tool  wagons  from 
Trowbridge  to  accompany  the  trains.  Please  address  me  how  long  before 
they  will  be  ready,  and  on  their  starting  address  me  of  that. 

C.  B.  COMSTOCK,  Lieutenant  of  Engineers. 
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This  order  to  have  one  more  complete  train  mounted  and  horsed  is  the 
first  and  only  order  I  have  received  as  to  land  transportation. 

I  returned  the  following  answer,  which  explains  why  I  did  not  fit  out  the 
additional  train: 

HEADQUARTERS  BRIGADE, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  14,  1862. 

I  have  received  your  two  telegrams  to-day.  Captain  Spaulding  has  ar 
rived,  and  thirty-six  pontoons  have  arrived;  forty  more  are  expected  in  the 
morning.  Captain  Spaulding  received  Captain  Duane's  order  of  the  6th  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  One  pontoon  train  can  be  got  ready  to  start  Sunday 
or  Monday  morning,  depending  somewhat  on  the  quartermaster's  depart 
ment.  General  Halleck  is  not  inclined  to  send  another  train  by  land,  but 
will  allow  it  probably  if  General  Burnside  insists. 

A  second  train  can  be  sent  by  water  to  Aquia  creek,  and  from  thence 
transported  by  the  teams  which  carry  the  first. 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  COMSTOCK, 

Headquarters,  General  Burnside. 

I  regarded,  however,  the  order  to  Major  Spaulding  precisely  as  if  directed 
to  me;  I  did  all  I  could  to  hasten  his  preparations;  he  had  four  companies 
under  his  command;  is  a  most  excellent  officer;  had  great  experience,  and 
I  am  confident  made  his  preparations  faster  than  any  other  officer  in  Wash 
ington  could  have  done. 

In  saying,  November  14,  that  one  pontoon  train  can  be  got  ready  to 
start  Sunday  or  Monday  morning,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  quarter 
master's  department,  I  took  Major  Spaulding's  own  estimate. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  get  off  Monday  morning  or,  indeed,  Monday 
afternoon,  I  addressed  the  following  telegram  to  Lieutenant  Comstock: 

HEADQUARTERS  ENGINEER  BRIGADE, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  November  17,  1862 — 7  p.  m. 

Major  Spaulding  has  not  been  able  to  get  off  to-day;  he  expects  to  start 
at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. '  I  will  telegraph  when  he  leaves. 

H.  W.  BOWERS,  A.  A.  G., 

(For  General  Woodbury.) 
Lieutenant  COMSTOCK,  Engineers, 

General  Burnside's  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

P.  S.  Forty-eight  pontoon  boats  were  sent  to  Aquia  creek  yesterday. 

On  the  18th,  the  next  day,  I  sent  the  following  telegram: 

HEADQUARTERS  ENGINEER  BRIGADE, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  18,  1862. 

Major  Spaulding  has  been  delayed  in  obtaining  horses,  teamsters,  &c.,  for 
270  new  horses.  He  expects  to  start  to-night. 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  COMSTOCK, 

(Or,  in  his  absence,  Chief  of  General  Burnside's  staff.) 

In  this  connexion  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  received  from  any 
source  whatever  any  information  relative  to  the  necessity  or  importance  of 
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a  pontoon  train  other  than  that  conveyed  by  the  two  telegrams  of  Lieutenant 
Cornstock. 

General  Halleck  had  directed  me,  at  first  by  telegraph,  afterwards  ver 
bally,  to  take  bridge  material  down  to  Aquia  creek;  but  no  one  informed 
me  'that  the  success  of  any  important  movement  depended,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  upon  a  pontoon  train  to  leave  Washington  by  land  without  such 
instructions  which,  I  think,  should  have  been  made  to  me.  I  had  no  suffi 
cient  ground  to  seize  teams  or  teamsters  in  Washington  regardless  of  forms. 
I  was  left  entirely  to  my  own  judgment.  Without  orders  from  any  one,  I 
brought  down  to  Belle  Plain  (30)  thirty  pontoon  wagons.  To  these  we  are 
indebted  for  the  presence  of  a  pontoon  train  in  camp  to-day. 

The  land  train  which  left  Washington  Wednesday  morning,  the  19th,  de 
layed  by  rains,  reached  the  Occoquan  Friday  morning;  then  a  pontoon 
bridge,  with  approaches,  had  to  be  made,  causing  a  delay  of  one  day  or 
more.  This  delay,  I  am  told,  could  only  have  been  avoided,  at  any  stage  of 
the  Occoqnan,  by  crossing  that  stream  at  Wolf  Run  shoal,  some  six  miles 
higher  up,  at  the  expense  of  (10)  ten  miles  added  to  the  length  of  the  road. 
By  a  guide,  just  arrived,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  other  fords,  but  that 
the  above  route  is  the  best. 

South  of  the  Occoquan  the  roads  become  impassable  to  pontoon  trains', 
and  Major  Spaulding  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  water  transportation 
for  his  pontoons.  Neither  wagons  nor  pontoons  have  yet  arrived. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  I  have  never  before  been  under  arrest,  and 
that  I  greatly  regret  the  occurrence. 

During  the  whole  of  this  important  war  I  have  been  working,  certainly 
with  zeal,  arid  with  whatever  energy  and  intelligence  I  could  command. 
Respectfully, 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 


WASHINGTON,  December  19,  1862. 

Major  General  AMBROSE  E.  BURNSIDE  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  is  now  acting.  Will  you  now  go  on,  and  in  3*0111'  own  way,  with 
out  questioning,  give  such  an  account  of  the  matters  embraced  in  that  reso 
lution  as  you  may  consider  necessary  and  proper  ?  We  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  you  came  into  command. 

Answer.  In  order  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  entirely  understoood,  it 
may  be  well  to  go  back  a  little. 

Question.  Very  well.     Make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Answer.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  McClellan  decided 
to  cross  the  Potomac,  I  said  to  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  take  this  army  on  that  route  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  unless  he 
succeeded  in  fighting  the  enemy  at  some  place  on  this  side  ;  that  if  he  pro 
posed  to  go  to  Richmond  by  land,  he  would  have  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg;  and  in  that  he  partial^  agreed  with  me.  After  we  had  started  we  had 
another  conversation  on  that  subject,  and  several  other  officers  were  present. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  after  this  conversation,  General  McClellan  gave  an 
order  to  Captain  Duane,  his  chief  engineer,  to  have  all  the  pontoon^'idges 
at  Berlin  and  in  that  neighborhood  that  could  be  spared  taken  up  and  sent 
down  to  Washington,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  down  to  this  line,  in  case 
he  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericksburg.  The  letter  conveying  that 
order  was  written  on  the  6th  of  November,  but,  as  I  understand,  was  not  re 
ceived  until  the  12th  of  November. 
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On  the  7th  or  8th  of  November  I  received  an  order  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  directing-  me  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  relieving  General  McClellan  from  that  command. 
This  order  was  conveyed  to  me  by  General  Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to 
the  War  Department.  After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock,  &c.,  I  told 
General  Buckingham  that  it  was  a  matter  that  required  very  serious  thought; 
that  I  did  not  want  the  command;  that  it  had  been  offered  to  me  twice  before, 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  take  it.  I  consulted  with  two  of  my  staff- 
officers  in  regard  to  it  for,  I  should  think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  urged 
upon  me  that  I  had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  disobey  the  order,  and  that  I 
had  already  expressed  to  the  government  my  unwillingness  to  take  the 
command.  I  told  them  what  my  views  were  with  reference  to  my  ability 
to  exercise  such  a  command,  which  views  were  those  I  had  always  unre 
servedly  expressed — that  I  was  not  competent  to  command  such  a  large  army 
as  this.  I  had  said  the  same  over  and  over  again  to  the  President  and  Sec 
retary  of  War,  and  also  that  if  matters  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  with 
General  McClellan,  I  thought  he  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
better  than  any  other  general  in  it.  But  they  had  studied  the  subject  more 
than  I  had,  and  knew  more  about  their  objections  to  General  McClellan  than 
I  did. 

There  had  been  some  conversation  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  General 
McClellan  when  he  was  bringing  away  his  army  from  before  Richmond.  The 
first  of  these  conversations  with  the  President  and  Secretray  of  War  occurred 
at  that  time.  And  then,  after  General  McClellan  had  got  back  to  Washington, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland  campaign,  there  was  another 
conversation  of  the  same  kind.  And  on  both  of  those  occasions  I  expressed 
to  the  President  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  who 
could  do  as  much  with  that  army  as  General  McClellan  could,  if  matters 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  their  objections  to  him. 

After  I  had  consulted  with  my  staff-officers,  I  went  to  see  General 
McClellan  himself,  and  he  agreed  with  them  that  this  was  an  order  which 
I,  as  a  soldier,  had  to  obey.  He  said  that  he  could  not  retain  the  command, 
for  he,  as  a  soldier,  would  have  to  obey  the  order  directing  him  to  give  up 
that  command. 

I  then  assumed  the  command,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  with 
the  army  in  a  position  that  I  knew  but  little  of.  I  had  previously  commanded 
but  one  corps,  upon  the  extreme  right,  and  I  had  been  upon  the  extreme  right 
and  in  the  advance  since  that  campaign  had  begun.  I  probably  knew  less 
than  any  other  corps  commander  of  the  positions  and  relative  strength  of 
the  several  corps  of  the  army.  General  McClellan  remained  some  two  or 
three  days  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  came  with  me  as  far  as  Warrenton, 
and  then  left,  having  given  me  all  the  information  he  could  in  reference  to 
the  army. 

General  Halleck  came  down  to  see  me  on  the  llth  of  November.  On  the 
9th  I  made  out  a  plan  of  operations,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  General 
Halleck,  which  directed  me  not  only  to  take  command  of  the  army,  but  also 
to  state  what  I  proposed  to  do  with  it.  That  plan  I  wrote  out  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  9th  of  November,  and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  Washington. 
I  can  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  that  plan  if  they  desire  it.  I  do  not 
have  it  here  now.  « 

Question.  State  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  please  ;  that  may  do  as  well. 

Answer.  I  stated,  in  substance,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  concentrate 
the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton  ;  to  make  a  small  movement 
across  the  Rappahannock,  as  a  feint,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  lead  them  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole 
army  to  Fredericksburg  or  this  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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As  my  reasons  for  that,  I  stated  that  the  further  we  got  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia  the  longer  would  be  our  line  of  communications,  and  the  greater 
would  be  the  difficulty  we  would  have  in  keeping  them  open,  as  the  enemy 
had  upon  our  right  flank  a  corps  which  at  almost  any  time  could,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  seriously  embarrass  us.  If  we  were  caught  by  the  elements  so 
far  from  our  base  of  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  enemy's  country, 
where  the}7  had  means  of  getting  information  that  we  had  not,  it  might,  I 
thought,  prove  disastrous  to  the  army,  as  we  had  but  one  line  of  railway' by 
which  to  supply  it. 

In  moving  upon  Fredericksburg  we  would  all  the  time  be  as  near 
Washington  as  would  the  enemy  ;  and  after  arriving  at  Fredericksburg  we 
would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond  than  we  would  be  even  if  we  should 
take  Gordons villo.  On  the  Gordons ville  line  the  enemy,  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  give  us  a  decisive  battle  at  any  place  this  side  of  Richmond. 
They  would  defend  Gordonsville  until  such  time  as  they  felt  they  had  given 
us  a  check,  and  then,  with  so  many  lines  of  railroad  open  to  them,  they 
would  move  upon  Richmond  or  upon  Lynchburg,  and,  in  either  case,  the 
difficulty  of  following  them  would  be  very  great. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement,  I  requested  that  barges  filled  with 
provisions  and  forage  should  be  floated  to  Aquia  creek,  where  they  could 
easily  be  landed;  that  materials  be  collected  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
wharves  there,  and  that  all  the  wagons  in  Washington  that  could  be  possibly 
spared  should  be  filled  with  hard  bread  and  small  commissary  stores,  and 
with  a  large  number  of  beef-cattle  started  down  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
road  by  way  of  Dumfries  ;  and  that  this  wagon  train  and  herd  of  cattle 
should  be  preceded  by  a  pontoon  train  large  enough  to  span  the  Rappa- 
hannock  twice.  I  stated  that  this  wagon  train  could  move  in  perfect  safety, 
because  it  would  be  all  the  time  between  our  army  and  the  Potomac,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  army  would  be  all  the  time  between  the  enemy  arid  that 
train.  But  at  the  same  time  I  said  that  if  a  cavalry  escort  could  not  be  fur 
nished  from  Washington,  I  would  send  some  of  my  cavalry  to  guard  the  train. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  feeling  uneasy  with  reference 
to  the  pontoons,  as  I  had  not  heard  of  their  starting,  I  directed  my  chief 
engineer  to  telegraph  again  in  reference  to  them. 

Question.  To  whom  did  he  telegraph  ? 

Answer.  He  telegraphed  to  General  VVoodbury  or  to  Major  Spaulding. 
It  subsequently  appeared  that  that  was  the  first  they  ever  had  heard  of  my 
wish  to  have  the  pontoon  train  started  down  for  Fredericksburg,  although 
the  authorities  in  Washington  had  had  my  plan  sent  to  them  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  it  had  also  been  discussed  by  General  Falleck  and  General 
Meigs,  at  my  headquarters  at  Warrenton,  on  the  night  of  the  llth  or  12th 
of  November;  and,  after  discussing  it  fully  there,  they  sat  down  and  sent 
telegrams  to  Washington,  which,  as  I  supposed,  fully  covered  the  case,  and 
would  secure  the  starting  of  the  pontoons  at  once.  I  supposed,  of  course, 
that  those  portions  of  the  plan  which  required  to  be  attended  to  in  Wash 
ington  would  be  carried  out  there  at  once.  I  could  have  sent  officers  of  my 
own  there  to  attend  to  those  matters,  and  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  in  not 
doing  so,  as  General  Halleck  afterwards  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
trusted  to  them  in  Washington  for  the  details.  In  reply  to  the  telegram  I 
had  ordered  to  be  sent,  General  Woodbury  telegraphed  back  that  the  pon 
toons  would  start  on  Sunday  morning,  possibly,  and  certainly  on  Monday 
morning,  which  would  have  been  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  November,  and  would 
have  been  in  time.  They  did  not,  however,  start  until  the  19th,  and  on  that 
day  it  commenced  raining,  which  delayed  them  so  much,  and  the  roads 
became  so  bad,  that  when  they  got  to  Dumfries  they  floated  the  pontoons  oft" 
the  wagons  :  sent  to  Washington  for  a  steamer,  and  carried  them  down  to 
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Aquia  creek  by  water,  sending  the  wagons  around  by  land.     The  pontoons 
did  not  get  here  until  the  22d  or  the  23d  of  November. 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  started  the  column  down  the  road  to  Fred- 
ericksburg,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  pon 
toons,  because  the  telegram  announcing  the  delay  did  not  reach  Warrenton 
Junction  until  I  had  left  to  come  down  here  with  the  troops,  and  that  telegram 
did  not  reach  me  until  I  arrived  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  it 
was  handed  to  me  by  an  orderly,  who  had  brought  it  down  from  Warrenton 
Junction. 

After  reaching  here,  1  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  chance  for  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  with  the  army  at  that  time.  It  commenced  raining  and 
the  river  began  to  rise,  not  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
much  it  might  rise.  There  were  no  means  of  crossing  except  by  going  up 
to  the  fords,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that,  because  of  the  inability 
to  supply  the  troops  after  they  should  cross. 

General  Sumner,  with  his  command,  arrived  here  in  advance.  He  sent  to 
me,  asking  if  he  should  cross  the  river.  He  was  very  much  tempted  to  take 
his  own  corps  across  to  Fredericksburg  by  a  ford  near  Falmouth,  as  there 
was  no  enemy  there  except  a  very  small  force.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 
that  he  should  cross  at  that  time. 

The  plan  I  had  in  contemplation  was,  if  the  stores  and  those  bridges  had 
come  here  as  I  had  expected,  to  throw  Sumner's  whole  corps  across  the  Rap 
pahannock,  fill  the  wagons  with  as  many  small  stores  as  we  could,  and  having 
beef-cattle  along  for  meats,  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement  down  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  and  try  to  meet  the  enemy  and  fight  a  battle  before 
Jackson  could  make  a  junction  there.  We  knew  that  Jackson  was  in  the 
valley,  and  felt  that  there  was  force  enough  on  the  Upper  Rappahannock  to 
take  care  of  him.  We  felt  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  enemy  knew  of  our 
coming  down  here  the  force  under  Jackson  would  be  recalled,  and  we  wanted 
to  meet  this  force  and  beat  it  before  Jackson  could  make  a  junction  with 
them,  or  before  Jackson  could  come  down  on  our  flank  and  perhaps  cripple 
us.  I  had  recommended  that  more  supplies  should  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rappahannock,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  depot  at  Port  Royal  after 
we  had  advanced  to  Fredericksburg. 

After  the  first  delay  in  starting  the  pontoons,  I  think  they  were  sent  as 
quickly  as  they  could  have  been,  and  the  supplies  and  quartermaster's  stores 
have  been  always  in  as  great  abundance  as  we  could  have  expected;  for 
after  the  19th  of  November  the  weather  and  the  roads  were  particularly  bad. 
Horses  and  mules,  &c.,  were  sent  down  to  us,  so  that  our  cavalry  and  teams 
were  in  very  good  condition. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  there  must  be  a  delay,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  concentrated  in  such  force  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  cross  except 
by  a  number  of  bridges,  we  commenced  bringing  up  from  Aquia  creek  all 
the  pontoons  we  could.  After  enough  of  them  had  been  brought  up  to  build 
the  bridges,  I  called  several  councils  of  war  to  decide  about  crossing  the 
Rappahannock.  It  was  first  decided  to  cross  down  at  Skinker's  Neck,  about 
twelve  miles  below  here.  But  our  demonstration  in  that  direction  concen 
trated  the  enemy  at  that  place,  and  I  finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing 
there.  I  still  continued  operations  at  Skinker's  Neck  by  way  of  demonstration , 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  down  there  as  large  a  force  of  the  enemy 
as  possible.  I  then  decided  to  cross  here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  felt 
satisfied  that  they  did  not  expect  us  to  cross  here,  but  down  below;  in  the 
next  place,  I  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  the  place  to  fight  the  most  deceive 
battle,  because  if  we  could  divide  their  forces  by  piercing  their  lines  at  one 
or  two  points,  separating  their  left  from  their  right,  then  a  vigorous  attack 
with  the  whole  army  would  succeed  in  breaking  their  army  in  pieces. 
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The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  heights  where 
we  made  our  attack,  by  means  of  which  they  connected  the  two  wings  of 
their  army,  and  avoided  a  long  detour  around  through  a  bad  country.  I  ob 
tained  from  a  colored  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  town  information  in 
regard  to  this  new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I  wanted  to  obtain 
possession  of  that  new  road,  and  that  was  my  reasons  for  making  an  attack 
on  the  extreme  left.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  attack  gn  the  right  until 
that  position  had  been  taken,  which  I  supposed  would  stagger  the  enemy, 
cutting  their  line  in  two;  and  then  I  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
their  front,  and  drive  them  cut  of  their  works. 

I  succeeded  in  building  six  bridges,  and  taking  the  whole  army  across. 
The  two  attacks  were  made,  and  we  were  repulsed;  still  holding  a  portion 
of  the  ground  we  had  fought  upon,  but  not  our  extreme  advance. 

That  night  I  went  all  over  the  field  on  our  right;  in  fact,  I  was  with  the 
officers  and  men  until  nearly  daylight.  I  found  the  feeling  to  be  rather 
against  an  attack  the  next  morning;  in  fact,  it  was  decidedly  against  it. 

I  returned  to  my  headquarters,  and,  after  conversation  with  General  Sum- 
ner,  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  order  the  ninth  army  corps — which  was 
the  corps  I  originally  commanded — to  form  the  next  morning  a  column  of 
attack  by  regiments.  It  consisted  of  some  eighteen  old  regiments,  and  some 
new  ones,  and  I  desired  the  column  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
works.  I  thought  that  these  regiments,  by  coming  quickly  up  after  each 
other,  would  be  able  to  carry  the  stone  wall  and  the  batteries  in  front,  forcing 
the  enemy  into  their  next  line,  and  by  going  in  with  them  they  would  not 
be  able  to  fire  upon  us  to  any  great  extent.  1  left  General  Sunnier  with  that 
understanding,  and  directed  him  to  give  the  order.  The  order  was  given, 
and  the  column  of  attack  was  formed. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  the  column  was  to  have  started,  General 
Sumner  came  to  me  and  said:  "General,  I  hope  you  will  desist  from  this 
attack;  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  officer  who  approves  of  it,  and  I  think 
it  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  army."  Advice  of  that  kind  from  General 
Sunnier,  who  has  always  been  in  favor  of  an  advance  whenever  it  was  possi 
ble,  caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  kept  the  column  of  attack  formed,  and  sent 
over  for  the  division  and  corps  commanders,  and  consulted  with  them.  They 
unanimously  voted  against  the  attack.  I  then  went  over  to  see  the  other 
officers  of  the  command  on  the  other  side,  and  found  that  the  same  impression 
prevailed  among  them.  I  then  sent  for  General  Franklin,  who  was  on  the 
left,  and  he  was  of  exactly  the  same  opinion.  This  caused  me  to  decide  that 
I  ought  not  to  make  the  attack  I  had  contemplated.  And  besides,  inasmuch 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  told  me  not  to  be  in  haste  in  making 
this  attack;  that  he  would  give  me  all  the  support  that  he  could,  but  he  did 
not  want  the  army  of  the  Potomac  destroyed,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  the  attack,  notwithstanding  my  own  belief  at  the 
time  that  the  works  of  the  enemy  could  be  carried. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  again  saw  the  officers,  and  told  them  that  I 
had  decided  to  withdraw  to  this  side  of  the  river  all  our  forces  except 
enough  to  hold  the  town  and  the  bridge-heads,  but  should  keep  the  bridges 
there  for  further  operations  in  case  we  wanted  to  cross  again.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  withdrawal,  leaving  General  Hooker  to  conduct  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  the  town,  and  General  Franklin  to  conduct  it  on  our  left. 
During  that  evening  I  received  a  note  from  General  Hooker;  and  about 
10  o'clock  at  night  General  Butterfield  came  over  with  a  message  from 
General  Hooker,  stating  that  he  (General  Hooker)  felt  it  his  duty  to  repre 
sent  to  me  the  condition  in  which  I  was  leaving  the  town  and  the  troops  in 
it.  After  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with  General  Butterfield,  1  felt 
that  the  troops  I  proposed  to  leave  behind  would  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
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town.  I  then  partially  decided  to  withdraw  the  whole  command,  which  was 
a  still  more  perilous  operation.  It  commenced  raining,  which,  to  some 
extent,  was  an  assistance  to  us,  but  a  very  bad  thing  in  the  moving  of 
troops.  I  thought  over  the  matter  for  about  two  hours ;  and  about  1  o'clock 
I  sent  over  an  order  to  withdraw  the  whole  force,  which  wa^s  successfully 
accomplished. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  division  of  opinion  among  the  corps  com 
manders  as  to  the  place  of  crossing.  But,  after  all  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  the  decision  to  cross  over  here  I  understood  was  well  received  by 
all  of  them. 

While  on  his  way  here  General  Hooker,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November,  wrote  me  a  note,  which  I  received  on  the  21st,  in  which  he  sug 
gested  that  he  should  cross  his  force  over  the  Rappahannock  at  the  ford 
nearest  to  him,  (Richards's  Ford,Ni  and  move  rapidly  down  to  Saxton's  Station 
and  take  position  there.  He  stated  that  he  had  three  days'  provisions,  and 
thought  he  could  beat  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him.  I  replied  to 
him  that  I  was  always  very  glad  to  take  the  advice  of  my  general  officers, 
and  should  always  be  loth  to  make  a  move  without  consulting  them;  but  I 
could  not  approve  of  the  move  he  had  suggested,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  have  to  march  some  thirty-six  miles  to  get  to  Saxton's  Station;  it 
was  then  raining,  and  he  would  have  to  ford  two  rivers,  which  might  rise 
and  cut  him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  command,  and  as  I  had  no  means 
of  crossing  at  Fredericksburg  I  would  be  prevented  from  sending  him  sup 
plies  and  assistance;  and,  although  he  might  reach  Saxton's  Station,  and 
beat  any  force  of  the  enemy  he  might  meet  at  that  time,  yet  it  would  be  a 
very  hazardous  movement  to  throw  a  column  like  that  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  proper  support.  This  reply  I  sent  to  General  Hooker  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
He  thanked  me;  said  he  had  only  made  it  as  a  suggestion,  and  the  weather, 
as  it  was  then  raining,  of  course  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  move 
ment  he  had  suggested. 

Question.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  the  failure  of  your  attack  here  ? 

Answer.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  men  up  to  the  works. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  too  hot  for  them.  The  whole  command  fought  most 
gallantly.  The  enemy  themselves  say  they  never  saw  our  men  fight  so  hard 
as  on  that  day. 

Question.  Were  the  enemy's  works  very  strong  ? 

Answer.  Their  works  are  not  strong  works,  but  they  occupy  very  strong 
positions.  It  is  possible  that  the  points  of  attack  were  wrongly  ordered;  if 
such  is  the  case,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is 
also  possible  that  we  would  have  done  better  to  have  crossed  at  Skinker's 
Neck.  But,  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  good  reasons,  I  felt  we  had  better 
cross  here;  that  we  would  have  a  more  decisive  engagement  here,  and  that 
if  we  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy  here,  we  could  break  up  the  whole 
of  their  army  here,  which  I  think  is  now  the  most  desirable  thing,  not  even 
second  to  the  taking  of  Richmond;  for  if  this  army  was  broken  up,  though 
they  might  defend  Richmoifd  for  a  while,  they  could  not  make  a  very  pro 
tracted  defence  there. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  your  understanding  that 
General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs,  while  at  your  headquarters  in  War- 
renton  and  before  you  commenced  the  movement  of  your  army,  sent  orders 
to  Washington  for  the  pontoons  to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Falmouth  ? 

Answer.  That  was  my  understanding,  certainly. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  could  the  pontoons  have  been  forwarded  in 
time  for  you  to  have  crossed  the  Rappahannock  when  you  expected,  if  all 
possible  efforts  had  been  made  by  those  who  were  charged  with  that  duty  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  received  their  orders  in  tnme. 

Question  Did  the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoons,  at  the  time  you  expected, 
prevent  your  crossing  when  you  expected  to  cross,  and  interfere  with  the 
success  of  your  plan  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Since  you  have  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto 
mac,  have  all  its  movements  been  made  by  you  according  to  your  own 
judgment,  or  have  some  of  them  been  directed  by  the  general-in-chief,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Answer.  They  have  all  been  made  in  accordance  with  my  own  judgment. 
In  some  cases  1  have  submitted  my  views,  which  have  been  approved. 

Question.  Who  did  you  understand  was  responsible  for  the  forwarding  of 
the  pontoons  to  Falmouth? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  General  Halleck  was  to  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  then  the  officers  who  should  receive  those  orders  were  the  ones 
responsible  for  the  pontoons  coming  here.  I  could  have  carried  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  through  officers  of  my  cwn.  But  having  just  taken  the 
command  of  an  army  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  with  the  assistance  of  all  my  officers, 
to  change  its  position  from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  And  I  felt, 
indeed  I  expected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  which  were  to  be  executed 
in  Washington  would  be  attended  to  by  the  officers  at  that  place,  under  the 
direction  of  the  different  departments  to  which  those  parts  of  the  plan 
appertained. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  you  yourself  were  to  be  re 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  those  orders  were  carried  out  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  had  to  carry 
out  anything  that  required  to  be  done  in  Washington.  General  Meigs  told 
me  distinctly  several  days  ago,  in  Washington,  that  he  never  saw  my  plan 
of  operations  until  I  showed  it  to  him  on  that  day. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  statement,  that  you  ex 
pected  General  Franklin  to  carry  the  point  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  ridge 
in  rear  of  the  town,  and  thereby  enable  our  troops  to  storm  and  carry  their 
fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  did  expect  him  to  carry  that  point,  which  being  done  would 
have  placed  our  forces  in  rear  of  their  extreme  left,  and  which,  I  thought  at 
the  time,  would  shake  their  forces  on  the  ridge  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
postion  in  front  could  be  easily  stormed  and  carried. 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  failure  to  accomplish  that? 

Answer.  To  the  great  strength  of  the  position  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  enemy's  forces  there.  1  expected  the  bridges  would  be  built  in  two  or 
three  hours  after  they  were  unloaded,  which  was  about  daylight.  Instead  of 
that,  those  on  the  right  were  not  built  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  had  only  the  means  of  getting  across  one  division  over  the  bridges  on 
the  right.  General  Franklin's  bridges  were  built  about  noon,  and  were  held 
by  our  troops  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  accumulate 
their  forces,  which  were  stretched  along  the  river  from  Port  "Royal  up  to 
the  battle-field,  before  I  was  able  to  order  the  attack.  Whilst  the  men  here 
were  unloading  the  bridges  and  putting  them  into  the  water,  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  and  our  batteries 
opened  upon  the  town  with  the  view  of  silencing  them.  In  this  manner  the 
bridges  were  built  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  at  which  time  the 
bridge-builders  were  driven  off,  and  had  to  take  shelter  under  the  bank. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  get  these  bridge-builders  out  to  the  end  of 
the  bridges  with  the  necessary  material,  but  they  all  failed.  It  was  then  re 
ported  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the  bridges  under  that  fire,  and 
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that  the  sharpshooters  could  not  be  driven  out  of  town  by  the  artillery- 
We  had  one  hundred  and  forty-three  guns  in  position,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  were  playing  upon  the  town.  I  said  to  the  officers  who  had  reported 
to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the  bridges,  that  they  must  be  built, 
and  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  for  getting  these  sharpshooters  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  our  men  could  get  to  work.  Upon  consulting  with  General 
Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  and  General  Woodbury,  of  the  engineers,  it  was 
agreed  to  fill  the  boats  with  our  own  men,  run  them  quickly  across  under 
fire,  throw  them  on  the  bank,  and  let  them  go  up  into  the  streets  and  houses 
and  drive  the  sharpshooters  away.  This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  detachment  of  troops  had  reached  the 
opposite  bank  our  men  began  building  the  bridges,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  they  were  completed. 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
attack  ? 

Answer.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment  it  was  excellent. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  whole  number  of  our 
troops  that  were  engaged  ? 

Answer.  We  had  about  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Question.  What  part  of  that  number  were  actually  engaged  in  battle? 

Answer.  Every  single  man  of  them  was  under  artillery  fire,  and  about 
half  of  them  were  at  different  times  formed  in  columns  of  attack.  Every 
man  was  put  in  column  of  attack  that  could  be  got  in. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  here  ? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  at  all  the  way  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand.  I  think  myself  it  was  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  casualties  on  our  side  resulting 
from  all  the  fighting? 

Answer.  It  will  not  be  far  from  ten  thousand  men — killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

Question.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  our  troops  here  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  and  information  goes,  it  is  good. 

Question.  Do  you  or  not  consider  your  troops  demoralized,  or  the  efficiency 
of  your  army  impaired,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  from  the  loss  of  so 
many  men  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  would  add  heie  that,  although  at  the  time  I  ordered 
the  column  of  attack  to  be  formed  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  I  thought 
the  enemy's  works  would  be  carried,  and  adhered  to  that  opinion  during 
that  day,  I  afterwards  became  convinced  that  that  could  not  have  been 
done,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  time  given  them  for  re- 
enforcing,  and  the  belief  also  of  our  officers  that  it  could  not  be  done.  I 
accordingly  telegraphed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  I  with 
drew  our  army  because  I  felt  that  the  enemy's  position  could  not  be  carried. 


WASHINGTON,  December  19,  1862. 
Major  General  E.  V.  SUMNER  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the.  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  command  the  right  grand  division  of  that  army,  consisting  of 
the  second  and  ninth  corps  d'armee. 

Question.  Of  how  many  men  does  your  grand  division  consist  ? 

Answer.  Before  the  late  action  it  consisted  of  about  —  —  men.  It  is 
being  increased  by  new  troops  as  they  come  up.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  be  something  over men. 
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Question.  Would  it  have  been  better,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  crossed 
the  river  and  engaged  the  enemy  earlier  than  you  did  ?  And  if  so,  why 
was  it  not  done  ? 

Answer.  When  General  Burnaide  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  this 
army  he  told  me  what  he  proposed  to  do;  that  is,  to  march  on  Fredericks- 
burg  instead  of  on  Culpeper.  I  thought  that  was  the  wisest  plan  for  these 
reasons:  If  we  had  marched  on  Culpeper,  according  to  the  former  plan, 
even  if  we  had  been  successful,  we  would  have  had  to  fall  back  for  supplies; 
whereas,  by  coming  on  this  line,  on  reaching  Fredericksburg  I  confidently 
expected  to  take  the  heights  in  rear  of  it  before  the  army  of  the  enemy 
could  come  from  Culpeper,  and  I  thought  the  chance  of  reaching  Richmond 
was  much  better  than  by  going  the  other  way.  Because  if  the  pontoons 
had  been  here  on  my  arrival,  and  in  time  for  me  to  have  crossed  and  occu 
pied  the  heights  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg  before  the  enemy  could 
reach  them,  we  should  have  kept  pressing  the  enemy  off  from  this  line  of 
railroad,  keeping  it  in  our  own  possession;  and  if  we  could  not  have  pre 
ceded  them  into  Richmond,  we  could  have  kept  so  close  to  them  that  they 
would  have  had  no  time  to  build  fortifications.  These  were  the  reasons 
why  I  thought  that  it  was  a  very  judicious  measure  on  the  part  of  General 
Burnside  to  change  the  base  of  operations  instead  of  advancing  on  Cul- 
pcper,  which  I  believe  General  McCiellan  intended  to  have  done. 

On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  17th  of  November,  a  battery  of  artillery  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  opened  upon  us  the  moment  a  portion  of  my  troops 
appeared  on  the  ridge  back  of  Falmouth.  I  immediately  put  a  battery  into 
position,  and,  I  think,  in  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  they  drove  every 
man  on  the  other  side  from  the  guns,  and  they  ran  off  and  left  four  guns  on 
the  field.  My  orders  were  to  advance  and  hold  Falrnouth,  not  to  cross. 
But  the  temptation  was  so  strong  to  go  over  and  take  those  guns  the  enemy 
had  left  that  at  one  time  I  actually  gave  the  order  to  cross  the  ford  at  all 
events  and  seize  the  guns  and  occupy  the  city.  But  on  reflection  I  con 
cluded  I  was  rather  too  old  a  soldier  to  disobey  a  direct  order;  and  there  was 
another  reason  too:  I  had  had  little  too  much  experience  on  the  peninsula  of 
the  consequence  of  getting  astride  of  a  river  to  risk  it  here.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  revoked  my  order  that  night. 

That  same  night  I  sent  a  note  to  General  Burnside,  who  was  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant,  asking  him  if  I  should  take  Fredericksburg  in  the 
morning  should  I  be  able  to  find  a  practicable  ford,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
knew  when  I  wrote  the  note  that  I  could  find.  The  General  replied,  through 
his  chief  of  staff,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  occupy  Fredericksburg 
until  his  communications  were  established,  and,  on  reflection,  I  myself 
thought  that  he  was  right;  that  it  was  prudent  and  proper  to  have  the 
bridges  ready  before  we  occupied  Fredericksburg.  I  think  I  could  have 
taken  that  city  and  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  it  any  time  within  three 
days  after  my  arrival  here  if  the  pontoons  had  been  here,  for  I  do  not  think 
there  was  much  force  of  the  enemy  here  up  to  that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  delay  in  making  the  attack,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
movement  could  have  been  made  sooner  than  it  was  made.  It  will  be  re 
collected  that  no  preparations  had  been  made  at  Aquia  creek.  When  we 
came  across  here  there  were  no  means  at  Aquia  creek  for  landing  anything 
there.  All  those  things  had  to  be  prepared  afterwards.  The  railroad  had 
to  be  completed  before  we  could  get  up  supplies  for  this  great  army.  It 
takes  an  enormous  amount  of  transportation  to  supply  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  I  do  not  think  the  general  could  have  made  his  preparations,  done 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do,  sooner  than  he  did  after  the  arrival  here  of 
the  pontoons. 

The  first  proposition  ro  cross  the  river  was  to  cross  at  Skinker's  Neck. 
Rep.  Com.  10S 42 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  you  could  scarcely  cross  a  river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
of  equal  or  superior  force,  except  by  surprise.  Therefore,  after  the  prepara 
tions  were  made  to  cross  at  Skinker's  Neck,  after  a  large  number  of  wagons 
had  been  sent  by  the  general  clown  there  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  I 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  throwing  the  bridges  over  here  and  carrying  the 
town  as  we  did  carry  it,  which  was  by  surprise,  as  the  enemy  were  march 
ing  their  troops  down  below  expecting  that  we  were  going  to  cross  down 
there. 

I  was  in  favor  of  crossing  the  Rappahannock,  because  I  knew  that  neither 
our  government  nor  our  people  would  be  satisfied  to  have  our  army  retire 
from  this  position,  or  go  into  winter  quarters,  until  we  knew  the  force  that 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
learn  ^hat  was  by  going  over  there  and  feeling  of  them.  I  think  it  was 
necessary  to  have  made  the  attack  on  that  day,  or  Saturday,  and  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  attack  them  in  their  strong  works,  and  the  repulse 
was  what  frequently  happens  in  campaigns — the  works  were  stronger  than 
we  believed  them  to  be.  I  knew  it  was  a  very  hazardous  movement,  but  I 
did  believe  we  could  carry  the  enemy's  works.  The  attack  failed  owing  to 
the  enemy's  fortifications  being  much  more  formidable  than  we  had  sup 
posed  them  to  be. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  those  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  describe  them  any  further  than  this:  They  were  tier 
upon  tier  for  two  or  three  tiers.  If  we  had  carried  the  first  tier,  we  could 
not  have  held  it,  because  their  next  tier  was  a  much  more  formidable  row  of 
fortifications,  only  a  mile  distant,  and  on  a  higher  position  still.  And  no 
doubt  large  masses  of  infantry  were  between  the  two  crests:  and  having 
got  on  the  top  of  one  crest,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  contend  with 
large  masses  of  fresh  troops  over  whom  their  own  batteries  could  fire.  I 
was  ordered  by  the  general  commanding  to  select  the  corps  to  make  the 
attack.  I  selected  the  corps  of  General  French  and  General  Hancock,  two 
of  the  most  gallant  officers  in  our  army,  and  two  corps  that  had  neither  of 
them  ever  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  They  made  repeated  assaults, 
but  were  driven  back  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  could  be  made  by  their 
officers.  The  principal  obstacle  that  they  found  was  a  long  stone  wall, 
which  was  the  outwork  of  the  enemy.  That  wall  was  some  400  or  500  yards 
in  length,  as  represented  to  me,  and  had  been  raised  and  strengthened.  The 
enemy  had  artillery  that  enfiladed  that  wall  on  both  sides;  they  held  their 
fire  until  our  troops  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  when  they  rose  up  and  poured 
a  perfect  volley  over  this  wall,  their  artillery  enfilading  our  column  at  the 
same  time.  No  troops  could  stand  such  a  fire  as  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
a  reproach  to  those  two  divisions  that  they  did  not  carry  that  position;  they 
did  all  that  men  could  do.  I  had  General  Howard's  division  in  readiness  to 
support  those  two,  and  one  strong  division  of  Wilcox's  corps — the  ninth 
corps,  General  Buruside's  old  corps — detached  to  keep  open  communication 
witli  General  Franklin's  right.  That  division  was  riot  under  fire  during  the  day. 
Some  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps  were  more  or  less  engaged. 

General  Hooker  had  a  part  of  his  grand  division  in  the  town,  and  one  of 
his  corps,  under  General  Humphries,  was  engaged.  They  made  a  gallant 
attack,  but  were  driven  back.  The  fight  was  continued  on  the  left,  but  1 
w'as  so  remote  from  that  that  I  cannot  give  any  description  of  it  at  all. 

The  general  commanding  directed  me  to  establish  my  headquarters  at  the 
Lacy  House,  so  that  I  could  superintend  the  operations  of  both  my  corps.  I 
was  there,  while  the  general  commanding  was  at  the  Phillips  House  during 
the  action.  During  an  action  there  is  a  constant  running  for  orders,  for 
re-enforcements,  artillery,  troops  at  different  points,  ammunition,  &c. 

I  consider  the  crossing  of  the  river,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very 
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creditable  thing;  and  I  also  consider  the  retreat,  tinder  the  circumstances, 
as  very  creditable.  There  was  not  a  guri  or  anything  else  lost.  The  entire 
army  returned  without  an  accident. 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  because  it  was  almost  the  only  occasion  where 
the  general  commanding  and  myself  have  differed  in  regard  to  any  point, 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  relinquish  Fredericksburg.  I  thought  we  could  have 
held  it  with  a  single  division  by  posting  our  batteries  right.  It  would  not 
have  been  giving  up  an  expedition,  but  simply  a  change  of  tactics.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  I  viewed  it;  that  we  would  just  be  drawing  back  a  little 
in  order  to  try  it  again.  I  was  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  holding  Fred 
ericksburg;  others  were  not.  Perhaps  I  was  the  only  general  officer  of  rank 
who  was  of  that  opinion.  I  thought  it  would  present  a  better  and  a  different 
appearance  if  we  continued  to  hold  the  town.  We  could  have  commanded 
it  at  any  time  with  our  artillery,  and  we  can  do  so  now.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  or  difficulty  in  holding  it.  But  I  may  have  been 
mistaken. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  pontoon  bridges  did  not  arrive 
earlier  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  upon  that  subject? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  find  them  here 
when  I  came,  or  very  soon  afterwards. 

Question.  If  you  had  found  them  here,  as  you  expected,  what  would,  in 
your  opinion,  have  been  the  result? 

Answer.  I  should  have  taken  the  crest  in  rear  of  the  town  on  that  night 
or  the  following  day.  Not  considering  Fredericksburg  as  being  of  any  con 
sequence,  except  as  being  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  I  should  have  passed 
through  the  town  and  taken  possession  of  the  crest. 

Question.  Are  there  any  fords  above  here  which  might  have  been  crossed  ? 

Answer.  There  are  several  fords  on  this  river,  and  in  the  summer  time  two 
or  three  of  them  would  be  practicable,  perhaps. 

Question.  I  mean  were  there  any  practicable  fords  at  the  time  you  did 
cross;  and  if  so,  where  were  they? 

Answer.  There  is  a  rough  cavalry  ford  down  by  the  upper  bridge  at  Fal- 
mouth,  where  horsemen  sometimes  go  over.  But  that  ford  depends  upon  the 
tide,  which  rises  above  this  town.  The  tide  was  in  when  I  arrived  here, 
which  was  in  the  afternoon.  The  tide  was  then  receding,  and  a  citizen  told 
me  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  anything  over  the  ford  until  after 
dark.  That  ford  is  represented  to  me  as  being  a  deep  ford,  with  deep  holes 
in  it.  Men  can  skip  from  rock  to  rock — a  few  men  at  the  time.  But  there 
are  occasionally  deep  holes,  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  Such  a  ford  would 
never  be  considered  practicable  for  marching  troops  over. 

Question.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  not  crossing  either  above  or 
below  where  the  enemy  have  fortified  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  was  this:  we  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  left  flank, 
because  there  is  there  a  slack-water  navigation  taken  out  of  the  river  some 
two  miles  above  here,  and  brought  into  the  basin  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town.  That  runs  along  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Rappahannock. 
In  making  a  movement  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  if  a  force  had  been 
sent  up  between  the  river  and  the  canal,  the  canal  would  have  to  be  crossed, 
and  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  bridge  it.  The  only  way  to  have  made 
that  movement  would  have  been  to  have  gone  entirely  on  the  left  of  that 
canal,  and  that  would  have  exposed  the  troops  all  the  way  up  to  a  fire  upon 
their  flank  from  the  batteries,  which  had  been  erected  all  along  up  there, 
without  ours  being  able  to  return  the  fire  at  all. 

Question.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army  since  the  battle,  is  it 
demoralized  any  more  than  by  the  loss  of  that  number  of  men  ? 
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Answer.  I  think  it  is. 

Question.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  way  ? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  it  any  other  way  than  by  saying  there 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  croaking  ;  there  is  not  sufficient  confidence. 

Question.  What  number  of  men,  or  about  what  number,  do  you  suppose 
were  engaged  on  our  side  on  the  day  of  battle  ? 

The  witness  :  Under  fire,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  chairman  :  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  to  include  the  reserves? 

Question.  I  mean  to  include  all  who  were  really  under  fire. 

Answer.  I  should  think  there  were  hardly  50,000  men  under  fire.  When 
I  say  that  50,000  men  were  all  that  were  under  fire,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  reserves  beyond  musketry  fire  as  being  exactly  troops  under 
fire. 

Question.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  our  forces  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  must  have  been  about  —  —  men;  and  the 
difference  between  that  number  and  the  number  actually  under  fire  was 
held  in  reserve. 

Question.  From  the  best  light  that  you  have,  what  do  you  estimate  to 
have  been  the  force  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  that  our  forces  were  about  equal. 

Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  our  loss  to  be,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  ? 

Answer.  I  think  10,000  will  cover  our  whole  loss.  It  has  been  stated  as 
over  that  number  ;  but  those  things  are  always  exaggerated. 

Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  A  great  deal  less  than  our  own,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
covered  by  their  works. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  were  there  any  faults  or 
mistakes  in  bringing  on  or  conducting  that  attack? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  The  general  commanding  conferred  a  great  deal 
with  me  about  it.  If  he  made  a  mistake,  I  made  one  too  ;  for  I  certainly 
approved  the  steps,  one  by  one,  that  he  took.  As  regards  the  responsibility 
for  ordering  the  attack,  I  do  not  know  what  orders  the  general  commanding 
may  have  received  from  Washington.  He,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  re 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  President  that  he  did  not  wish  the  army  sacri 
ficed.  I  think  myself  I  would  have  made  but  a  single  attack.  Instead  of 
making  two  attacks  I  would  have  made  but  one,  massing  everything  upon 
that.  But  that  is  a  point  upon  which  military  men  may  differ. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  the  commanders  of  the  grand  division  concur,  all  of  them, 
so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  movement  that  was  made  ? 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  presume  they  did. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  army  since  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  consider  that  within  a  few  days,  with  sufficient  exertion,  this 
army  will  be  in  excellent  order  again. 
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DECEMBER  19,  1862. 

Major  General  WILLIAM  B.  FRANKLIN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  are  now  acting.  Will  you  go  on  and  state,  in  your  own  way, 
what  you  deem  it  necessary  to  state? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  time,  but  it  was  just,  before  we 
moved  from  Warrenton,  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs  came  down 
there  and  had  a  conference  with  General  Burnside.  The  result  of  that  con 
ference,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  General  Burnside  was  to  move  this  army 
from  Warrenton  and  that  vicinity  to  Fredericksburg,  and  so  across  the  river 
here.  As  an  important  part  of  that  movement,  I  understood  from  General 
Burnside  that  when  the  advance  of  his  army  arrived  in  front  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  a  pontoon  train,  enough  to  build  two  bridges,  was  to  meet  him  there. 
I  know  the  advance  of  the  army  did  arrive  at  Fredericksburg  at  the  proper 
time,  but  there  was  no  pontoon  train  to  meet  it  there,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  the  army  could  not  cross  at  the  time  we  expected  to  cross.  We  were 
therefore  delayed  several  days  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  pontoon  train. 

After  arriving  here  we  accumulated  provisions  for  twelve  days  ;  then 
General  Burnside  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion, 
I  think,  of  all  the  generals  present,  that  if  this  river  could  be  crossed  it 
ought  to  be  crossed,  no  matter  what  might  happen  afterwards.  The  point 
of  crossing  was  not  then  definitely  determined  upon  ;  but  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  we  were  to  cross  several  miles  further  down. 

Afterwards  General  Burnside  called  us  together  again,  and  informed  us 
that  he  had  determined  to  cross  at  the  two  points  at  which  we  finally  did 
cross.  I  had  no  objection  to  that,  but  thought  they  were  as  good  as  the 
point  further  down.  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  about  the  defences  on 
the  other  side  ;  it  was  not  my  business  to  know  anything  about  them.  I 
think  the  arrangements  for  the  crossing  were  all  well  made.  At  the  same  time, 
I  always  doubted  our  power  to  cross  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have 
crossed  had  the  enemy  chosen  to  prevent  it.  And  I  know,  from  what  I  have 
seen  since  and  what  I  before  suspected,  that  they  could  have  prevented  our 
crossing  at  those  two  points  if  they  had  chosen. 

However,  as  the  committee  know,  the  crossing  was  successfully  made 
under  cover  of  a  fog,  and,  as  far  as  rny  wing  was  concerned,  we  got  into 
position  safely,  with  the  loss  of  a  very  few  men.  Still  we  were  in  such  a 
position  that  if  the  enemy  had  at  any  moment  opened  upon  us  with  the  guns 
they  had  bearing  upon  us,  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  our  men 
would  have  been  so  scattered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  rally 
them.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  did  not  open  their  batteries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant  I  made  the  attack,  according  to  the 
order  of  General  Burnside.  I  put  in  all  the  troops  that  I  thought  it  proper 
arid  prudent  to  put  in.  I  fought  the  whole  strength  "of  my  command  as  far 
as  I  could,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my  connexion  with  the  river  open. 
The  reason  that  we  failed  was,  that  we  had  not  troops  enough  to  carry  the 
points  where  the  attack  was  made  under  the  orders  that  were  given.  After 
we  were  pressed  back,  I  directed  that  a  position  should  be  held  as  far  in 
advance  as  it  was  possible  to  hold  it,  and  I  brought  up  all  the  troops  I  had 
in  reserve  to  hold  that  position.  I  held  that  position  until  I  was  ordered  to 
recross  the  river.  And  from  what  I  knew  of  our  want  of  success  on  the 
right,  and  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  troops  on  the  right  and  centre, 
as  represented  to  me  by  their  commanders,  I  confess  that  I  believe  the  order 
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to  recross  was  a  very  proper  one.     We  recrossed  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  with  no  trouble  at  all  at  our  wing. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Had  the  pontoons  been  here  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
army  what  would  probably  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  The  probable  result  would  have  been  that  the  army — as  much  of 
it  as  General  Burnside  supposed  necessary — would  have  immediately  crossed 
the  river,  driving  away  the  en^my  here,  perhaps  500  or  1,000  men;  and  they 
would  have  occupied  those  very  heights  which  we  have  since  been  obliged 
to  attack;  and  that  crossing  would  have  been  permanent  and  successful. 

Question.  Do  you  know  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  pontoons  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  officially. 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  number  of  your  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

Answer.  I  think  it  will  amount  to  about  ten  thousand  altogether. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not,  except  what  I  saw  incidentally  in  a  Richmond  paper. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  concurred  in  the  movement 
to  cross  the  river  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  my  opinion  that  we  could  cross  at  any  of  the  points 
indicated. 

Question.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  the 
movement  of  the  army  from  Warrenton  had  been  delayed  until  the  time 
the  pontoons  arrived  here  the  army  could  have  then  come  here,  and  \vith 
those  pontoons  have  made  a  crossing  here  and  occupied  the  heights  before 
the  enemy  could  have  reached  here  in  sufficient  force  to  have  prevented  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion, 

Question.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
pontoons  could  not  possibly  be  here  at  the  time  General  Burnside  expected 
them  to  be  here,  he  should  have  been  notified  of  the  time  when  they  could 
be  here,  so  that  he  might  make  the  movements  of  his  army  correspond  with 
the  time  when  the  pontoons  could  be  here  ? 

Answer.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  army  now  as  to  its  efficiency?  Is 
its  efficiency  impaired  other  than  by  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  or  is  it 
demoralized  by  the  recent  disasters  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  not  demoralized  at  all — that  is,  so  far  as  my  own 
wing  is  concerned,  I  know  it  is  not. 

Question.  After  the  crossing  had  been  made,  was  it  possible,  in  your 
opinion,  for  our  troops  to  have  carried  the  heights,  or  to  have  held  our  posi 
tion  upon  the  other  side  so  as  to  have  derived  any  advantage  from  it  ? 

Answer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if,  instead  of  making  two  real  attacks,  our 
whole  force  had  been  concentrated  on  our  left — that  is,  our  available  force — 
and  the  real  attack  had  been  made  there,  and  merely  a  feint  made  upon  the 
"right,  we  might  have  carried  the  heights.  I  think  we  could  have  carried 
them.  Whether  the  army  would  have  achieved  a  success  by  that  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  carrying  of  the  heights  would  have 
secured  our  success.  I  do  not  know  what  was  behind  them,  or  how  much 
of  a  force  the  enemy  had  there.  I  know  that  wherever  we  appeared  we 
found  a  great  many  more  men  than  we  had.  I  would  like  to  impress  as 
firmly  upon  the  committee  as  firmly  as  it  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  the 
fact  that  this  whole  disaster  has  resulted  from  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
pontoon  bridges.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  that  delay  is  responsible  for 
all  the  disasters  which  have  followed.  We  were  utterly  astonished  when 
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we  came  down  here  to  find  that  Sumner  had  been  here  for  some  days,  and  had 
not  received  the  pontoon  bridges.  I  think  that  is  the  main  cause  for  this 
disaster. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  expectation  was  as  to  the  pontoons 
being  here  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  army  corps  that  should  get  here  ? 
Was  it  expected  that  the  pontoons  would  be  here  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be  here. 

Question.  What  was  that  corps  to  have  done  if  the  pontoons  had  been 
here  ? 

Answer.  That  corps  was  to  have  crossed  at  once  and  taken  possession  of 
the  heights.  If  the  pontoons  had  been  here  there  would  have  been  very  little 
difficulty  in  doing  that. 

DECEMBER  19,  1862. 

Brigadier  General  D.  P.  WOODBURY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  brigadier  general,  and  have  charge  of  the  engineer  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  15th  and  50th  regiments  of  New  York  volunteers. 

Question.  Had  you  any  connexion  with  the  forwarding  of  the  pontoons  to 
be  used  in  crossing  the  river  from  Fal mouth  to  Fredericksburg  ?  If  so, 
state  all  the  knowledge  you  have  on  that  subject,  what  orders  you  received, 
what  you  did,  and  any  conversations  you  had,  if  any,  with  General  Halleck, 
Burnside,  or  any  other  officer  your  superior. 

Answer.  On  the  morning  of  November  13  I  received  the  following  tele 
gram  from  General  Halleck: 

"  WARREXTOX,  November  12 — 7. 10  p.  m. 

"Call  upon  the  chief  quartermaster,  Colonel  Rucker,  to  transport  all  your 
pontoons  and  bridge  materials  to  Aquia  creek.  Colonel  Belger  has  been 
ordered  to  charter  and  send  one  hundred  barges  to  Alexandria. 

"H.  W.  HALLECK, 

"General-in-Chief. 
"Brigadier  General  WOODBURY, 

"Engineer  Brigade,  \$th  and  F  streets,  Washington" 

At  that  time  there  were  only  twelve  serviceable  pontoons  in  Washington, 
all  the  others  being  in  bridges  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Berlin,  about  six  miles 
below  Harper's  Ferry. 

I  immediately  ordered  Major  Spaulding*,  50th  New  York,  detached  from 
my  command,  and  in  charge  of  the  bridges  above  referred  to,  "to  take  up 
all  the  bridges  and  return  all  the  pontoon  property  immediately  to  the  East 
ern  15  ranch." 

Major  Spaulding  himself  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
in  pursuance  of  another  order,  as  will  appear  below. 

On  the  14th  I  received  the  two  following  telegrams  from  General  Burn- 
side,  through  Lieutenant  Cornstock,  chief  engineer: 

"WARREXTOX,  VA.,  November  14,  1862. 

"  On  November  6  Captain  Spaulding  was  directed  to  move  bridge  mate 
rial  from  Berlin  to  Washington,  and  mount  at  once  one  complete  bridge 
train  in  Washington.  Is  that  train  ready  to  move,  with  horses  and  every 
thing  needed  supplied  ?  If  not,  how  long  before  it  will  be  ready  ? 

"C.  B.  COMSTOCK, 

"  Lieutenant  of  Engineers." 
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"  HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"November  14,  1862. 

"  In  addition  to  the  bridge  train  which  Captain  Spaulding  has  been  pre 
viously  directed  to  fit  out  in  Washing-ton,  General  Burnside  desires  to  have 
one  more  complete  train  mounted  and  horsed  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  with 
the  other,  sent  with  a  company,  at  least,  and  Captain  Spaulding  in  command, 
by  land,  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Please  advise  me  how  long  before  they  will  be  ready,  and  on  starting 
advise  me  of  that. 

"C.  B.  COMSTOCK, 

"Lieutenant  of  Engineers." 

To  these  telegrams  I  returned  the  following  answer: 

"WASHINGTON,  November  14,  1862. 

"  I  have  received  your  two  telegrams  to-day  : 

"  Captain  Spaulding  has  arrived,  and  36  pontoons  have  arrived.  Forty 
men  are  expected  in  the  morning.  Captain  Spaulding  received  Captain 
Duane's  order  of  the  6th  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  One  pontoon  train 
can  be  got  ready  to  start  Sunday  or  Monday  morning,  (November  16  or  17,) 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  quartermaster's  department.  General  Halleck 
is  not  inclined  to  send  another  train  by  land,  but  will  allow  it,  probably,  if 
General  Burnside  insists.  A  second  train  can  be  sent  by  water  to  Aquiu 
creek,  and  from  thence  transported  by  the  teams  which  carry  the  first. 

"D.  P.  WOODBURY, 

" Brigadier  General" 

I  received  no  further  orders  from  General  Burnside. 

To  fit  out  this  train  Major  Spaulding  had  to  draw  from  the  quartermas 
ter's  department  270  fresh  untried  horses,  some  of  which  had  never  been  in 
harness;  to  put  together  270  harnesses,  taken  in  separate  pieces  from  boxes; 
to  fit  these  harnesses  to  the  horses;  to  shoe  the  horses,  and  to  look  up 
teamsters,  who  could  n»t  be  obtained  in  Washington,  but  were  procured, 
with  difficulty,  in  Alexandria. 

With  four  companies  of  men  he  worked  day  and  night,  but  was  not  able 
to  leave  Washington  before  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant. 
Finding  the  roads  almost  impassable,  he  sent  for  a  steam-tug  and  sent  all 
his  pontoons  by  water  from  the  Occoquan.  With  his  empty  pontoon  wagons 
he  arrived  at  Belle  Plain,  10  miles  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  24th. 

With  his  train,  complete,  he  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  2| 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  on  the  25th,  one  day  after  a  train  had  come  by 
water. 

The  order  from  General  Halleck  given  above,  and  his  verbal  orders  to  me 
on  the  14th,  all  looked  to  the  transport  of  bridge  material  to  Aquia  creek 
by  water,  that  place  being  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  15th  I  sent  down  three  companies  to  build  some  temporary  wharves. 
There  were  no  pontoons  to  send  with  them,  but  some  arrived  towards  night 
of  that  day.  On  the  16th  eight  companies  started  with  forty-eight  pontoons, 
which  arrived  at  Belle  Plain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  transport  hav 
ing  been  aground  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  19th,  fearing  that  the  land 
train  would  not  arrive  in  time,  I  had  thirty  pontoon  wagons  shipped  for 
Belle  Plain.  These  were  delayed  by  rough  weather,  and  did  not  arrive  till 
the  22d.  These  wagons  were  loaded  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  a  pontoon 
train  was  taken  to  headquarters,  as  already  stated,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  by  means  of  teams  which  had  come  down  with  the  army. 
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The  advance  of  the  army  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  11th. 

General  Halleck's  order  to  me  of  the  13th  made  it  apparent  that  the  army 
was  preparing-  to  march  to  Fredericksburg.  As  to  the  time  when  the  move 
ment  would  be  made  I  never  received  any  information.  Fearing1,  however, 
that  the  movement  would  be  precipitate,  I  went  to  General  Halleck's  office 
and  urged  him  to  delay  the  movement  some  five  days,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  preparations  might  be  made  to  insure  its  success.  To  this  he 
replied  that  he  would  do  nothing-  to  delay  for  an  instant  the  advance  of  the 
army  upon  Richmond.  I  rejoined  that  my  suggestion  was  not  intended  to 
cause  delay,  but  rather  to  prevent  it. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  had  reference,  not  only  to  the  pontoon  train, 
but  to  the  landings  still  to  be  created  for  the  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments.  The  quartermaster  department  was  very  scantily  supplied 
with  the  means  required  for  these  landings — I  may  say  almost  totally  des 
titute  of  means. 

With  the  very  short  notice  given  to  me  there  was  only  one  possible  way 
of  supplying  the  army  with  a  pontoon  train  in  time. 

Had  the  emergency  been  made  known  to  me  in  any  manner  I  could  have 
disregarded  the  forms  of  service — seized  teams,  teamsters,  and  wagon- 
masters  for  instant  service  wherever  I  could  find  them.  Then,  with  good 
roads  and  good  weather,  they  might  possibly  have  been  in  time.  But  I  had 
no  warrant  for  such  a  course,  which,  after  all,  could  only  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  authority  of  the  general-in-chicf. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  General  Meigs  on  the  15th,  in  which  much  was 
said  about  the  work  to  be  done  at  Aquia  creek — not  a  word,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  about  the  land  pontoon  train. 

The  department  of  which  General  Meigs  is  chief  cannot  be  justly  blamed 
in  this  matter.  My  requisitions  for  horses  and  for  transports  were  answered 
immediately. 


DECEMBER  20,  1862. 

Major  General  JOSEPH  HOOKER  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  military  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  and  command  one  of  what  is 
called  the  grand  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  You  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  is  now  acting.  Will  you  please  go  on  and  state,  in  your  own 
manner,  what  you  consider  necessary  in  order  to  give  us  a  clear  and  concise 
history  of  the  movements  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  since  General  Burnside 
assumed  the  command  of  it? 

Answer.  I  joined  the  army  at  Warrenton  about  the  10th  of  November. 
At  that  time  General  Burnside  was  in  command.  After  I  had  been  there  a 
day  or  two,  during  which  time  there  was  some  talk  of  transferring  the  line 
of  operations  from  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  Warrenton  to  the  line  of  rail 
road  at  Aquia  creek,  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs  visited  General 
Burnside,  as  I  was  informed,  to  determine  whether  this  transfer  of  the  line 
of  operations  should  be  made.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  was  about 
the  11  th  of  November.  That  matter  was  discussed  between  those  generals 
and  General  Burnside,  and  it  was  determined  that  that  transfer  should  be 
made.  Some  one  of  the  party  remarked,  either  General  Halleck  or  General 
Meigs,  I  do  not  recollect  which,  that  they  thought  they  could  have  everything 
ready  on  this  line  in  three  days.  This  was  not  a  private  consultation.  I 
was  present  in  the  room  at  the  time  these  things  were  discussed,  and 
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although  my  opinion  in  regard  to  them  was  not  asked  I  heard  the  conversa 
tion.  They  said  that  they  thought  they  could  have  the  pontoons  ready,  the 
stores  landed,  and  everything  in  readiness  to  advance  in  three  days.  I 
remember  that  I  thought  that  was  marvellous  at  the  time;  that  it  was  not 
within  the  range  of  human  possibility  to  do  that.  Soon  after  the  movement 
to  the  Rappahannock  commenced. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  in  marching  from 
Warrenton  to  this  point.  I  mention  this  matter  because  I  think  it  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  some  matters  which  are  to  come  afterwards.  The 
rear  of  this  movement  was  considered  the  post  of  honor. 

After  being  upon  the  road  for  about  three  days,  I  stopped  one  day,  with 
my  command,  at  Hartwood.  From  that  point  I  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Burnside,  requesting  that  he  would  permit  me  to  cross  the  river  with  my 
grand  division  at  one  of  the  fords  there,  and  come  down  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rappahannock.  But,  for  reasons  assigned  in  a  communication  from 
him,  the  request  was  denied  me.  I  then  marched  to  this  place. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  received  orders  to  have  my  command  furnished 
with  twelve  days'  rations,  forage  for  three  days,  and  the  requisite  amount 
of  ammunition.  At  Hartwood  I  had  three  days'  provisions  with  me.  On 
reaching  this  point  I  found  that  the  divisions  which  had  preceded  me,  I  pre 
sume  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  provided  themselves  with  the  prescribed 
preparations,  rations,  forage,  &c.,  for  a  forward  movement,  and  nothing  was 
left  for  my  division.  For  three  days  after  reaching  here  I  was  on  less  than 
half  rations.  After  a  few  days,  however,  provisions  began  to  accumulate 
here,  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days  I  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  the  advance, 
so  far  as  related  to  food.  When  I  reached  here,  which  was  on  the  22d 
November,  all  the  pontoons  had  not  arrived,  and  I  was  told  that  the  reason 
for  the  limited  amount  of  supplies  was  the  difficulties  of  landing  and  for 
warding  ;  there  were  not  cars  enough ;  there  were  no  facilities  at  Aquia 
creek  or  at  Belle  Plain  for  landing  them. 

After  the  pontoons  arrived,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine 
where  and  in  what  way  we  should  cross  the  Rappahannock.  The  officers 
commanding  the  grand  divisions  were  called  together  to  discuss  and  deter 
mine  that  matter.  One  of  the  first  questions  that  were  submitted  to  us  was 
where  we  should  cross  the  river.  General  Burnside  proposed  that  a  portion 
of  the  command  should  cross  here,  and  a  portion  should  cross  about  twelve 
miles  below  here.  I  objected,  by  my  vote  in  the  council,  to  crossing  two 
columns  so  far  apart,  and  stated  my  preference  that  the  whole  army  should 
cross  at* what  is  called  the  United  States  or  Richards's  Ford,  about  twelve 
miles  above  here.  But  I  was  overruled,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
crossing  should  be  here  and  about  twelve  miles  below  here,  and  the  road  was 
corduroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crossing  about  twelve  miles  below  here,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  crossing. 

About  this  time  General  Burnside  intimated  that  I  should  take  the  advance 
in  crossing.  I  said  to  him  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it;  but  if  my 
division  should  hold  the  advance  when  it  was  the  post  of  danger,  and  cover 
the  retreat  when  that  was  the  post  of  danger,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
place  assigned  me  in  line  of  battle;  and  if  he  would  give  me  the  right  of 
this  army  I  would  vindicate  my  claim  to  it. 

It  was  then  that  General  Burnside  changed  the  plan  of  crossing,  and  he 
also  changed  the  place  of  crossing.  He  had  three  bridges  thrown  across  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  two  bridges  about  three  or  four  miles  below  here;  and 
it  was  determined  that  Franklin  should  cross  on  the  lower  bridges,  and 
Sumner  should  cross  in  advance  of  me  on  the  upper  bridges.  My  position, 
if  they  succeeded,  was  to  be  to  hold  my  division  in  hand  to  spring  upon  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat. 
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About  this  time  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  in  what  manner 
we  should  attack  the  enemy  after  crossing  the  river.  It  was  determined,  as 
I  supposed — for  I  left  the  council  with  that  impression — that  we  should 
attack  them  without  any  separation  or  division  of  the  army,  attacking  the 
enemy  on  their  right,  below  here.  That  was  what  I  advocated,  the  keeping 
the  army  together,  and  turning  the  enemy's  right.  I  did  not  approve  the 
attempt  to  pierce  so  strong  a  line  at  two  points,  when  one  would  be  as 
much  as  we  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in.  A  prisoner,  a  German,  had  been 
taken  and  brought  into  this  very  room,  (General  Sumner's  headquarters.) 
This  prisoner  said  he  had  no  objection  to  communicating  everything  that 
he  knew  in  regard  to  the  rebel  forces,  provided  the  rebel  authorities  were 
not  informed  of  it.  He  had  been  impressed  into  their  service,  and  wanted  to 
quit  it.  His  appearance  and  his  story  were  such  as  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  every  one  who  heard  him.  He  told  us  precisely  of  the  arrange 
ments  for  defence  they  had  made  on  the  right,  but  in  regard  to  the  left  he 
knew  less.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  carry  this  position. 
He  informed  us  of  the  batteries  they  had,  the  positions  they  had  taken,  and 
the'defences  they  had  thrown  up,  and  said  that  the  rebels  regarded  it  as  an 
impossibility  for  them  to  be  driven  from  it.  But  General  Burnside  said 
that  his  favorite  place  of  attack  was  on  the  telegraph  road.  Said  he,  "That 
has  always  been  my  favorite  place  of  attack."  The  army  was  accordingly 
divided  to  make  two  attacks. 

The  night  before  the  attack,  two  of  my  divisions — and  they  were  my 
favorite  divisions,  for  one  was  the  division  which  I  had  educated  myself, 
and  the  other  was  the  one  that  Kearny  had  commanded,  and  of  those  two 
divisions  I  knew  more  than  of  any  others  in  my  command — these  two  divi 
sions  were  sent  down  to  support  Franklin.  They  left  here  under  orders  to 
hold  the  bridge  head.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  battle  I  was  standing 
here  on  this  roof  with  General  Burnside,  when  word  was  brought  that  those 
two  divisions  had  been  ordered  forward  with  Franklin.  I  said  to  General 
Burnside  that  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  act  I  would  have  nothing  to  act 
with,  and  that  I  did  not  want  General  Franklin  to  fight  my  divisions;  that 
the  next  report  we  heard  would  be  that  those  divisions  were  under  fire. 
He  assured  me  that  they  should  not  cross  the  bridge  down  there;  that  they 
were  ordered  as  supports  to  Franklin,  to  assist  in  defending  the  bridges, 
and  were  not  to  go  into  battle  with  him. 

Soon  after  I  received  an  order  to  send  another  of  my  divisions  to  relieve 
General  Howard's  division,  in  the  upper  end  of  Fredericksburg.  My  other 
three  divisions  were  drawn  up  at  the  heads  of  the  bridges  on  this  side, 
ready  to  cross  at  a  moment's  notice.  About  2  o'clock  on  that  day  I  received 
orders  to  send  another  of  my  divisions  to  support  General  Sturgis,  and 
about  the  same  time  I  received  an  order  from  General  Burnside  to  cross 
over  my  other  two  divisions  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  telegraph  road — 
the  same  position  we  had  been  butting  against  all  day  long.  As  soon  as  I 
received  the  order  my  divisions  commenced  crossing. 

I  rode  forward  to  see  what  I  could  learn  from  the  officers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  attack— General  French,  General  Wilcox,  General  Couch, 
and  General  Hancock.  Their  opinion,  with  one  exception,  was  that  the 
attack  should  not  be  made  on  that  point.  After  conferring  with  them,  I 
went  to  examine  the  position  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  could  be  turned. 
Discovering  no  weak  point,  and  seeing  that  many  of  the  troops  that  had 
been  already  engaged  in  the  attack  were  considerably  demoralized,  and 
fearing  that  should  the  enemy  make  an  advance,  even  of  but  a  small  col 
umn,  nothing  but  disaster  would  follow,  I  sent  my  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Burnside  to  say  that  I  advised  him  not  to  attack  at  that  place.  He  returned, 
saying  that  the  attack  must  be  made.  I  had  the  matter  so  much  at  heart 
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that  I  put  spurs  to  ray  horse  and  rode  over  here  myself,  and  tried  to  dis 
suade  General  Burnside  from  making  the  attack.  He  insisted  on  its  being 
made. 

I  then  returned  and  brought  up  every  available  battery  in  the  city,  with 
a  view  to  break  away  their  barriers  by  the  use  of  artillery.  I  proceeded 
against  the  barriers  as  I  would  against  a  fortification,  and  endeavored  to 
breach  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  a  "forlorn  hope"  to  enter.  Before  that 
the  attack  along  the  line,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  too  general — not  suffi 
ciently  concentrated.  I  had  two  batteries  posted  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  position  upon  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
made,  and  I  had  other  parts  of  batteries  posted  on  the  right  of  the  road  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards.  I  had  all  these  batteries 
playing  with  great  vigor  until  sunset  upon  that  point,  but  with  no  appa 
rent  effect  upon  the  rebels  or  upon  their  works. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  cannonading  1  had  given  directions  to  General 
Humphrey's  division  to  form,  under  the  shelter  which  a  small  hill  afforded, 
in  column  for  assault.  When  the  fire  of  the  artillery  ceased  I  gave  direc 
tions  for  the  enemy's  works  to  be  assaulted.  General  Humphrey's  men  took 
off  their  knapsacks,  overcoats,  and  haversacks.  They  were  directed  to  make 
the  assault  with  empty  muskets,  for  there  was  no  time  there  to  load  and 
fire.  When  the  word  was  given  the  men  moved  forward  with  great  impetu 
osity.  They  ran  and  hurrahed,  and  I  was  encouraged  by  the  great  good 
feeling  that  pervaded  them.  The  head  of  General  Humphrey's  column 
advanced  to  within,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  stone  wall, 
which  was  the  advanced  position  which  the  rebels  held,  and  then  they  were 
thrown  back  as  quickly  as  they  had  advanced.  Probably  the  whole  of  the 
advance  and  the  retiring  did  not  occupy  fifteen  minutes.  They  left  behind, 
as  was  reported  to  me,  1,760  of  their  number,  out  of  about  4,000. 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  Sykes's  division  was  drawn  up  to  support 
Humphrey's,  so  that,  in  case  Humphrey  should  succeed,  I  could  throw 
forward  all  the  force  that  I  had  left — Sykes's  division,  about  4,000  men — 
to  hold  the  position  in  face  of  30,000  men  who  were  massed  behind  that 
wall.  That  was  why  I  did  not  like  to  make  the  attack,  because,  even  if 
successful,  I  could  not  hold  the  position;  and  I  assigned  that  as  the  reason 
I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  attack. 

It  was  now  just  dark.  Finding  that  I  had  lost  as  many  men  as  my  orders 
required  me  to  lose,  I  suspended  the  attack,  and  directed  that  the  men 
should  hold,  for  the  advance  line  between  Fredericksburg  and  the  enemy, 
a  ditch  that  runs  along  about  midway  between  the  enemy's  lines  and  the 
city,  and  which  would  afford  a  shelter  for  the  men. 

I  will  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  musketry  fire  that  my  men  were  exposed 
to,  the  crests  of  the  hills  surrounding  Fredericksburg  form  almost  a  semi 
circle,  and  these  were  filled  with  artillery,  and  the  focus  was  the  column 
that  moved  up  to  this  assault.  That  focus  was  within  good  canister  range, 
though  I  do  not  think  any  canister  was  thrown  on  my  men  that  day.  All 
these  difficulties  were  apparent,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  me,  before  I 
went  into  this  assault.  They  were  known  also  to  other  officers.  General 
French  said  to  me  that  the  whole  army  could  not  take  that  point,  and  I 
reported  that  to  General  Burnside. 

After  establishing  my  picket  line,  I  returned  and  reported  to  General 
Burnside  what  I  had  done.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  line  1  had  taken 
for  my  pickets,  and  said  that  they  must  be  established  at  the  advanced 
position  that  we  had  held  during  the  day.  We  had  had  some  men  lying 
down  on  their  bellies,  about  one  hundred  yards  beyond  this  ditch,  on  the 
side  hill  which  we  could  sweep  with  our  artillery,  and  take  possession  c  f 
at  any  time.  I  immediately  sent  word  for  my  pickets  to  advance  to  that 
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place,  and  make  that  the  line  of  the  pickets,  as  General  Burnside  had  ordered. 
General  Burnside  said  that  if  we  came  back  to  the  ditch  I  have  spoken  of, 
it  would  be  a  falling  back  of  our  army.  I  put  General  Sykes's  division 
on  picket  duty.  That  day,  while  the  men  were  lying  there  on  their  bel 
lies,  my  loss,  in  General  Sykes's  command,  was  two  hundred  and  four  men, 
and  my  men  were  where  they  could  inflict  little  or  no  injury  on  the  enemy. 
Had  the  enemy  occupied  the  ditch,  there  might  have  been  a  half  dozen  casu- 
ualties  during  the  day. 

That  night,  after  seeing  General  Burnside,  I  returned  to  Fredericksburg, 
and  took  command  of  the  forces  there.  I  placed  General  Butterfield  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  so  that  he  could  defend  it  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  I  placed  General  Couch.  I  requested 
of  General  Burnside  that  all  of  the  troops  over  there,  but  two  divisions, 
might  be  withdrawn  to  this  side  of  the  river,  because,  if  the  enemy  should 
throw  a  shell  into  the  city,  it  could  not  fall  amiss  with  all  those  troops 
there.  Many  of  the  troops  were  in  such  a  condition  that  they  gave  me  no 
additional  strength.  It  has  been  reported  through  rebel  sources  that  great 
dissatisfaction  is  felt  at  our  not  having  him  shelled  while  our  troops  were 
in  the  city.  And  I  have  heard  that  courts-martial  are  now  being  held 
among  the  confederates  to  examine  into  that  matter;  and  that  at  one  time 
they  were  actually  heating  shot  in  their  furnaces  to  throw  into  the  city 
while  we  were  there. 

We  remained  there  until  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning,  when 
orders  were  issued,  first,  for  General  Simmer's  command  to  be  withdrawn; 
and  afterwards,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  my  own 
command  to  be  withdrawn. 

I  ought  to  say  here  that  the  morning  after  we  had  made  our  attack, 
orders  were  issued  for  another  attack  to  be  made  in  the  same  place.  But 
the  officers  who  had  already  been  engaged  demurred  to  it,  and  the  order 
was  not  carried  into  execution.  % 

Question.  Had  you  made  any  impression,  in  the  meantime,  upon  their 
works  ? 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest;  no  more  than  you  could  make  upon  the  side 
of  a  mountain  of  rock.  On  the  day  following  the  attack  another  council  of 
war  was  held,  and  the  question  was  submitted,  how  that  place  could  be 
taken  ?  When  I  think  of  it,  the  council  was  held  on  Monday,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  It  was  composed  of  the  generals  commanding  the  grand  divis 
ions — all  but  General  Franklin,  who  said  he  could  not  leave  town,  as  he  was 
expecting  an  attack — and  some  of  the  corps  commanders.  The  opinion  of 
most  of  the  council  was,  that  the  place  could  not  be  taken  at  all.  My  own 
opinion  was  that,  if  there  was  any  chance  to  take  the  place,  it  was  by 
forming  a  heavy  column  of  attack  at  night,  when  the  enemy  could  not  see 
to  use  their  artillery. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  was  there  to  prevent  flanking  them  on  our  right,  beyond 
their  batteries  ] 

Answer.  Water — a  lake  and  a  mill-race,  which  was  reported  to  me  to  be 
impassable. 

By  the  chairman: 

^  Question.  Was  the  strength  of  their  position  such  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  this  side  of  the  river,  before  making  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  precise  information  of  their  position  from 
the  well  informed  German  prisoner  I  have  before  spoken  of,  who  told  us 
where  their  batteries  were,  of  the  ditches  and  the  stone  wall;  and  the  officers 
who  made  the  attack  in  the  forepart  of  the  day  told  me  the  same  thing 
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before  I  made  my  attack;  and  the  tfoops  massed  behind  had  been  seen  from 
the  balloon.  But  if  I  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack,  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  make  it:  for  it  made  no  difference  what  became  of  me.  I  made 
the  attack,  and  such  an  attack  as  I  believe  has  never  before  been  made  in 
this  war. 

Question.  What  is  the  length  of  that  stone  wall  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  was  same  500  or  600  yards;  and  rifle-pits  were 
continued  all  along,  amounting  to  almost  the  same  thing.  This  wall  appears 
to  be  not  simply  a  plain  stone  wall,  but  a  support  wall.  Behind  the  wall 
were  rifle-pits,  and  there  was  earth  between  the  rifle-pits  and  the  wall.  To 
batter  down  that  wall  was  like  battering  the  masonry  of  a  fortification.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  could  knock  the  wall  to  pieces,  and  drive  the  rebels 
from  behind  it.  My  batteries  were  served, as  gallantly  as  batteries  could  be 
served.  They  fired  just  as  well  as  batteries  could  be  fired.  But  their  fire 
made  no  impression  at  all.  I  do  riot  think  one  rebel  ran  from  behind  the 
wall,  or  from  the  rifle-pits.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  one  hole  through 
the  wall,  and  I  brought  to  bear  all  I  could  to  do  that. 

Question.  What  prevented  crossing  the  whole  force  at  the  upper  fords, 
some  twelve  miles  from  here — crossing  the  river  there,  and  getting  into  the 
enemy's  rear  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  prevented  it,  except  that  whenever 
a  move  of  that  sort  should  .be  attempted,  the  enemy  would  know  of  it  as 
soon  as  we  commenced  it,  and  the  fords  there  are  of  such  a  character  that 
a  few  hours'  work  with  so  many  men  as  they  have  would  make  those  places 
very  formidable.  But  I  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  much  better 
move  than  either  of  the  others  were.  I  have  not  seen  the  works  down  below 
here.  But  it  has  always  been  my  impression  that  Franklin,  who  was  down 

there  with men,  his  own  grand  division,  and of  mine,  could 

have  swept  everything  before  him.  He  represented  the  position  down  there 
as  very  formidable.  But  I  have  no  idea,  although  I  have  never  seen  it,  but 

that •  men  could  have  carried  everything  down  there.     I  do  not  know 

the  fact,  but  I  have  understood  that  a  large  portion  of  Franklin's  force  was 
not  engaged  at  all. 

Question.  After  the  fight,  what  prevented  the  enemy  crowding  you  into 
the  river,  if  they  had  made  an  attack  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  had  there  to  prevent  it  was  this  one  division  of  4,000 
men  that  had  not  been  engaged,  and  another  division  of  mine  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  town  that  had  been  sent  there  to  relieve  General  Howard's  divi 
sion.  I  had  full  confidence  in  those  two  divisions,  because  they  had  not 
been  engaged. 

Question.  What  was  the  number,  all  together,  of  our  forces  that  were 
engaged  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  there  must  have  been  between and 

men  under  fire. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  whole  army  that  we  had  across 
the  river  ? 

Answer.  Franklin  had  nearly men.     I  should  think  that  we  must 

have  had  altogether  over  the  river  well  on  to men. 

Question.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  rebel  forces  over  there? 

Answer.  I  think  they  had  about  80,000  men.  The  German  prisoner  said 
that  they  claimed  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Once  in  that  position 
they  are  a  great  deal  stronger  to  resist  than  we  are  to  attack.  In  an  open 
field,  in  rny  opinion,  they  would  not  be  a  match  for  us  if  our  army  was  in 
good  condition. 

Question.  How  did  the  men  behave  during  the  attack  ? 
*     Answer.  They  behaved  well.     There  never  was  anything  more  glorious 
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than  the  behavior  of  the  men.  No  campaign  in  the  world  ever  saw  a  more 
gallant  advance  than  Humphrey's  men  made  there.  But  they  were  put  to 
do  a  work  that  no  men  could  do. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  the  delay  in  making  the  attack  after 
the  army  arrived  here  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  pontoons;  and  there  was 
also  a  delay  in  getting  the  provisions  up  here. 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  pontoons  were  expected  to  be 
here  ? 

Answer.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  heard  General  Meigs,  or  General  Ilal- 
leck,  assure  General  Burnside  that  they  would  be  here  in  three  days. 

Question.  Would  that  have  been  as  soon  as  the  army  could  have  arrived 
here  ? 

Answer.  That  would  have  been  just  as  soon  as  the  army  could  march  here. 
They  got  ready  fully  as  soon  as  I  thought  they  could.  When  we  had  pos 
session  here  before,  the  government  built  a  valuable  wharf  which  would 
have  answered  every  purpose  to  land  stores  for  an  army  of  100,000  or 
200,000  men.  But  when  the  army  left  here  that  wharf  was  burned,  although 
the  enemy  had  no  vessels  on  the  river,  and  the  wharf  could  not  have  been 
used  by  them.  I  knew  at  Warrenton  that  a  transfer  of  the  line  of  opera 
tions  of  this  army  could  not  be  made  in  three  days,  or  in  three  times  three 
days.  There  were  wharves  to  be  built  before  the  stores  could  be  landed, 
for  even  if  the  stores  were  brought  here  they  could  not  be  landed  until  the 
wharf  was  built,  except  it  was  done  by  lighters.  Then  there  were  bridges 
to  be  built.  I  think  it  must  have  been  ten  days  after  I  got  here  before  the 
bridge  over  Potomac  creek  was  built. 

Question.  Had  this  wharf  been  burned  when  the  conversation  between 
General  Halleck  and  General  Burnside  took  place? 

Answer.  It  was  burned  long  before  that. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  From  the  conversation  to  which  you  have  referred,  who  did  you 
understand  was  responsible  for  having  the  pontoons  and  the  other  necessary 
supplies  for  the  army  sent  here  ? 

Answer.  I  supposed  that  was  the  quartermaster's  business. 

Question.  As  the  matter  was  left  at  the  time  of  the  conversation,  did  you 
understand  that  the  responsibility  of  having  the  pontoons  and  supplies  here 
rested  upon  General  Burnside,  or  upon  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  necessarily  rested  upon  General  Halleck  and  General 
Meigs,  because  it  was  beyond  the  control  of  General  Burnside,  who  was  not 
where  he  could  control  it. 

Question.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  General  Burnside,  from  that  inter 
view,  had  a  right  to  expect  the  pontoons  and  supplies  here  as  soon  as  he 
could  reach  here  himself  ? 

Answer.  That  impression  was  left  on  my  mind. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  they  had  been  here,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  When  Sumner's  advance  column  reached  here  there  were  only 
some  500  of  the  rebels  in  Fredericksburg.  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not 
take  possession  of  Fredericksburg.  But  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  they 
could  take  possession  of  Fredericksburg  at  any  time;  only  a  few  days  before, 
Lieutenant  Dahlgren,  of  the  cavalry,  with  fifty-five  men,  crossed  the  river 
and  took  possession  of  the  town.  When  I  was  at  Hartwood  I  heard  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days  in  getting  the  pontoons 
here,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  asked  permission  of  General  Burnside 
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to  cross  at  the  ford  there,  and  come  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
When  we  got  here  we  should  have  been  in  a  condition  to  march  right  for 
ward  without  stopping  a  day  anywhere.  But  the  same  mistake  was  made 
here  that  has  been  made  all  along  through  this  war.  I  think  it  would  have- 
been  better  to  have,  held  the  line  where  we  were,  by  retaining  a  sufficient 
force  there  to  threaten  the  enemy  and  keep  them  up  to  their  works  at  Culpeper 
and  Gordonsville.  But  instead  of  that  we  withdrew  every  man,  and  even 
burned  the  bridges,  thus  exposing  our  plan  to  the  enemy  the  very  moment 
we  did  so.  If  General  Sumner's  corps  had  come  down  here  and  left  me  up 
there  threatening  to  advance  on  that  line,  or  had  them  to  believe  that  we 
were  going  to  advance  on  both  lines,  it  would  have  been  better.  But  the 
enemy  saw  at  once  what  we  were  at,  and  came  right  down  here,  and  they 
were  nearer  here  than  we  were;  and  this  country  is  such  that  wherever 
you  give  them  two  or  three  weeks  to  fortify,  100,000  men  can  make  any 
place  impregnable  to  any  other  100,000  men. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  command  at  Hartwood  ? 

Answer.  It  was men. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  as  to  supplies  in  your 
moving  down  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  you  proposed  ? 

Answer.  I  had  three  days'  rations  then;  I  was  preparing  to  march  down 
through  Caroline  county,  where  the  people  had  just  gathered  their  crops, 
and  I  could  have  got  plenty  of  forage  and  provisions  enough  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight.  At  the  time  of  the  conversation  between  General  Halleck,  Gen 
eral  Meigs,  and  General  Burnside,  there  was  some  talk  of  forwarding  some 
supplies  up  the  Rappahannock.  I  said  that  at  Bowling  Green  I  could  draw 
my  supplies  from  Port  Royal  as  easily  as  I  could  get  them  when  1  was  at 
Hartwood.  I  knew  that  I  could  take  a  position  with  40,000  men  that  the 
whole  rebel  army  could  not  move  me  from. 

Question.  Would  that  movement  have  been  a  safe  one  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  army  had  not  the  means  of  crossing  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  could  take  the  heights  there  with  my  com 
mand,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  of  defence.  If  I  had  gone  there  not  a 
man  of  the  enemy  would  have  come  to  Fredericksburg,  but  they  would 
have  gone  to  some  other  river  and  fortified  there,  if  we  had  given  them 
time,  as  effectually  as  they  have  here.  I  regard  the  rebel  position  on  the 
Rappahannock  as  a  strong  one;  I  mean  the  one  they  retired  to  from  Manas- 
sas.  They  had  the  advantage  of  two  railroads — one  to  bring  their  supplies 
to  them  from  the  west,  and  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  bring  their  troops 
up  from  there.  It  is  the  strongest  position  they  had  in  Virginia.  The 
advantages  of  this  position,  to  hold  against  a  force  seeking  to  cross  the 
river  and  attack  it,  are  such  as  I  have  never  before  seen. 

Question.  How  far  apart  are  the  bridges  at  the  two  points  where  our 
army  crossed  here  ? 

Answer.  About  four  miles. 

Question.  You  speak  of  the  telegraph  road ;  will  you  state  more  definitely 
what  that  road  is  ? 

Answer.  The  telegraph  road  leaves  Fredericksburg  from  Hanover  street, 
and  runs  through  a  depression  in  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green. 

Question.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not  shell  the 
city  when  our  troops  were  crossed  there  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  inexplicable  to  me  that  they  did  not 
do  so.  As  I  have  before  stated,  it  is  reported  under  flag  of  truce  that  they 
had  at  one  time  shot  heating  with  which  to  fire  the  city,  and  that  would 
have  made  a  terrible  time  of  it. 
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Question.  Was  our  recrossing  made  unbeknown  to  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  here;  how  it  was  down  below  1  cannot  say.  It 
was  late  when  I  got  the  order  to  withdraw  my  command — between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — and  it  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
when  the  last  troops  were  withdrawn.  The  enemy  did  not  seem  tj  realize 
but  that  there  were  troops  in  the  houses.  I  withdrew  my  exterior  line  of 
pickets  last  of  all,  and  they  were  not  followed  by  the  enemy. 

Question.  Had  they  discovered  that  our  troops  were  to  be  recrossed,  what 
could  they  have  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  suffered  much  from  their  artillery 
fire  on  such  a  night  as  that  was,  as  it  would  have  been  but  random  firing. 


MONDAY,  December  22,  1862. 
Major  General  HENRY  W.  HALLECK  sworn  arid  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  we  are  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  recent  assault  on  Fredericksburg,  and  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  attack 
ing  the  enemy's  works.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  whose 
^luty  it  was  to  furnish  the  pontoon  boats.  It  appeared  to  be  material  that 
they  should  have  been  there  at  the  same  time  that  the  arrny  got  there.  The 
army  got  there  first,  and  the  pontoons  did  not  get  there  till  some  time  after 
wards,  through  mistake  or  delay.  That  is  a  matter  of  inquiry.  State,  in 
your  own  way,  any  tiling  you  think  material  which  will  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  especially  as  to  the  delay. 

Answer.  I  will  state  that  all  the  troops  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity 
were  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan  when  he  was  relieved,  and 
he  issued  his  orders  directly  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Washington,  with 
one  single  restriction,  that  no  troops  should  be  moved  from  the  command  of 
Washington  until  I  was  notified  by  General  McClellan  or  the  commanding 
officer  here.     In  all  other  respects  they  were  all  under  his  direction.     Gen 
eral  Buruside,  when  he  relieved  him,  was  told  that  they  remained  precisely* 
the  same  as  before.     On  my  visit  to  General  Burnside  at  Warrcnton,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  in  speaking  about  the  boats  and  things  that  he  required 
from  here,.  I  repeated  to  him  that  they  were  all  subject  to  his  orders,  with 
that  single  exception.     To  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  commanding  officer 
here  reporting  the  order  for  the  boats  here,  the  order  was  drawn   up  upon 
his  table  arid  signed  by  me  directly  to  General  \Voodbury,  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th,  I  think,  the  evening   that   I  was   there.     I  saw  General  Wood- 
bury  on  my  return,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  the  order.      1    told  him 
that  in  all  these  matters  he  was  under  General  Burnside's  direction;  I  had 
nothing  further  to  give  him,  except  to  communicate  that  order  to  him.     In 
conversation  with  him  and  General  Meigs,  it  was  proposed   that  the  train 
of  pontoons  should  go  down  by  land,  as  t\\ey  could  be  gotten  down  sooner 
in  that  way,  without  interfering  with  the  supplies  which  had  to  be  sent-  to 
Aquia  creek.     I   gave  no  other  order  or  direction  in  relation  to  the  matter 
than  that      All  other  matters  were  under  General  Burnside's  direction.     lie 
also  informed  rne  while  at  Warrenton,  that  Captain  Duane,  ch'ef  of  the  en 
gineers,  had  already  sent  an  order  to  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  pontoon  train 
there  to  go  down.     The  order  had  been  issued.     They  being  under  General 
Burnside's  immediate  and  direct  command,  I  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  rela 
tion  to  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  delay  in  starting  them,  or 
in  their  progress  there? 
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Answer.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  delay  from  the  steamers  getting 
aground  with  the  pontoons,  and  there  was  a  delay,  as  I  understood,  in  the 
train  going-  down  by  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  roads  and  the 
inexperience,  perhaps,  of  the  officer  in  command,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  by 
water  part  of  the  way;  it  could  not  get  through  by  land.  I  considered,  from 
the  reports  I  received,  that  these  delays  resulted  mainly  from  accident  and 
the  elements,  that  no  man  had  any  control  over.  General  Burnsidc  tele 
graphed  to  me  in  relation  to  General  Woodbury,  thinking  that  he  had  not  used 
due  diligence,  but  afterwards  told  me  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
General  Woodbury  had  done,  and  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  the  com 
manding  officer  of  the  train  that  went  down  had  done  his  duty  also;  that  he 
was  disposed  to  make  no  further  investigation  of  that  matter ;  that  he  was 
pretty  well  satisfied. 

Question.  Was  there  any  request  for  you  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  men 
until  the  boats  arrived,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  remember  this,  that  General  Woodbury,  in  conversa 
tion  with  me,  said  that  General  Burnside  could  not  get  down  for  several 
days  after  I  told  him,  and  that  he  could  not  land  the  boats  until  General 
Burnside  arrived.  I  think  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  did  not  know  exactly 
the  day  when  General  Burnside  would  move;  that  I  could  not  tell  him,  as 
the  general  did  not  know  himself.  While  I  was  at  Warrenton  he  proposed 
this  movement,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  all  preparations  for  it,  but  not 
to  begin  it  until  the  President  was  consulted.  I  returned  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  and,  I  think,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  in  which  he  consented  to  General  Burnside's  plans,  and 
I  immediately  telegraphed  to  him  to  go  ahead  as  he  had  proposed.  I  under 
stood  that  there  was  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  boats  from  Aquia 
down  to  the  Kappahannock  river  on  account  of  the  bad  roads,  difficulty  of 
transportation,  &c.,  but  no  other  delay  than  that  which  would  naturally 
occur  over  a  rough  country  like  that,  and-  accidental  delay  in  laying  the 
bridges  was  reported  to  me  from  the  inexperience  of  the  pontoniers  who 
laid  the  upper  bridges;  there  was  considerable  delay  in  that.  We  could  riot 
commence  the  repair  of  the  railroad  until  General  Burnside  took  possession 
of  it,  as  it  was  all  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  That  was  understood  be 
tween  him  and  General  Haupt  in  my  presence.  General  Haupt  went  out 
with  me  to  make  the  arrangement  for  repairing  the  roads  as  early  as  possi 
ble.  I  remember  the  conversation;  he  could  not  land  anything,  but  would 
have  everything  down  ready  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  when  he  found  Gen 
eral  Burnside  was  in  possession  he  would  commence. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Warrenton,  General  Burnside  had  just- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Five  days  before,  I  think. 

Question.  Was  there,  or  not,  any  agreement  or  understanding  between 
you  and  General  Burnside  when  you  were  at  Warrenton  that  the  pontoons 
and  army  stores,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  author 
ities  here  without  his  looking  after  them  himself? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I  will  s'iy  army  stores  necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  river  and 
move  forward  from  Frederickabarg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  requested  General  Meigs,  as  chief  quartermaster, 
and  General  Haupt,  in  charge  of  the  railroads,  to  go  with  me  to  consult 
with  General  Burnside,  and  told  him  that  everything  was  at  his  disposition; 
he  must  make  his  own  requisitions  and  give  his  own  orders;  that  1  would 
not  interfere  except  to  assist  in  carrying  his  views  out  as  much- as  I  could; 
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whenever  anything  was  reported  to  me  as  not  being  done,  that  I  would  ren 
der  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  and  just  previous  to  that  time,  with  ref 
erence  to  a  requisition  which  he  had  sent  me,  I  told  him  not  to  send  me  any 
requisitions,  but  to  make  them  on  the  proper  heads  of  departments,  and  if 
they  did  not  do  their  duty,  then  immediately  report  it  to  me,  but  that  I 
could  not  attend  to  any  requisitions  at  all. 

Question.  When  you  were  there  was  the  time  considered  that  it  would 
take  to  move  the  army  from  where  it  was  to  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  for  it  was  not  determined  at  that  time  that  the  move 
ment  should  be  made. 

Questioft.  Was  it  not  determined  that  it  should  be  made  provided  the 
President  assented  to  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  immediately  to  commence  his  preparations 
as  though  it  had  been  assented  to  until  telegraphed  to  the  contrary,  but  not 
to  make  any  movement. 

Question.  Was,  or  was  not,  the  time  requisite  for  the  movement  of  the 
army  from  where  it  was  to  Falmouth  considered  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  It  may  have  been  spoken  of  in  conversation.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  it  may  have  been  alluded  to; 
nothing  definite  was  decided  upon  in  relation  to  the  time  it  would  take. 
Indeed,  I  remarked  when  I  left  him  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  would 
cross  a  portion  of  his  forces  at  the  fords  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers. 
That  was  the  opinion  that  he  expressed  before  I  left. 

Question.  And  the  residue  at  Falmouth  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  there  was  any  discussion  when 
you  were  there  as  to  the  point  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  pontoons  and 
the  army  should  arrive  at  Falmouth  at  the  same  period  of  time,  so  that  the 
enemy  should  not  know  the  point  designated  for  the  crossing? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  was  mentioned.  This  matter,  I  know,  was 
mentioned,  that  the  pontoons  should  be  there  as  soon  as  they  could  after  he 
had  got  possession  of  the  road,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  down. 

Question.  At  any  time  did  General  Woodbury  go  to  you  and  suggest  to 
you  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  pontoons  or  stores  at  Falmouth 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  that  for  that  reason  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  movement  of  the  army  of  General  Burnside  should  be  delayed? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  recollection.  General  Woodbury,  in  conversation — I 
think  a  part  of  the  time  General  Meigs  was  present — spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  instantly  sufficient  transportation  to  go  down,  and  therefore  that 
the  train  should  go  by  land.  The  transports  were  required  to  get  down 
provisions,  and  it  was  suggested  that  as  few  as  possible  should  be  used  for 
moving  the  pontoon  train. 

Question.  Since  General  Burnside  has  been  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  have  all  its  movements  been  made  according  to  his  judgment 
and  direction,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say,  general,  that  the  delay  in  the  bridges, 
you  think,  was  caused  by  the  elements  and  the  inefficiency  of  men,  and  that 
there  is  nobody  to  blame  that  you  know  of? 

Answer.  I  will  not  say  inefficiency  of  men;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  Gen 
eral  Burnside  reported  to  me  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  land  train 
had  not  been  as  efficient  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  but  he  afterwards  modi 
fied  that  report.  I  told  him  to  arrest  any  person  who  had  neglected  his 
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duty  and  send  him  to  Washington  immediately,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  One  more  question  is  suggested  to  me  which  I  will  put.  It  is, 
whether  you  were  requested  to  repair  that  road  before  the  army  left  Har 
per's  Ferry? 

The  witness:  Before  General  McClelland  army  left  Harper's  Ferry? 

The  chairman:  Yes,  sir;  before  they  left  there  were  you  requested  by 
General  Model) an  to  have  that  road  repaired  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  remember.  I  was  told  that  one  of  his  staff-officers 
had  requested  it  to  be  repaired,  and  the  answer  was  immediately  made  by 
myself,  "  We  cannot  do  anything  there  until  he  takes  possession  of  the 
road;"  and,  moreover,  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  there,  for  he  had  not 
informed  me  as  to  where  he  intended  to  go.  If  at  any  time  any  suggestion 
of  that  kind  was  made  to  me,  it  was  made  with  reference  to  some  future 
time,  and  not  as  to  any  immediate  action.  No"  request  was  made,  according 
to  my  recollection.  I  will  add  that  if  any  paper  came  to  me  in  which  an 
allusion  was  made  to  that  being  done,  it  was  referred  by  me  immediately  to 
the  head  of  the  department  having  charge  of  it — either  to  General  Haupt 
or  General  Meigs. 

Question.  But  you  do  not  recollect  any  such  request  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


DECEMBER  22,  1862. 
Brigadier  General  M.  0.  MEIGS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  In  your  own  way  give  your  own  explanations  of  anything  that 
occurs  to  you  to  be  material  to  the  inquiry  we  are  directed  to  make  as  to 
the  battle  at  Frcdericksburg. 

Answer.  As  I  presume  this  inquiry  arises  principally  from  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  the  public  press  on  this  subject,  and  as  the 
statements  which  have  been  published  show  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  case,  arid  I  see  that  the  press,  in  some  degree  at  least,  holds 
me  responsible  for  certain  failures  connected  with  the  pontoon  train  and 
supplies,  and,  also,  that  this  committee  is  called  upon  by  the  press  to  extend 
its  investigation  to  the  desire  of  General  McClellan  to  have  the  railroad 
from  Aquia  creek  repaired,  son  e  time  before  the  army  marched  from  Har 
per's  Ferry,  and  the  quartermaster's  department  has  been  held  responsible  by 
the  public  press  for  not  having  done  this,  I  think  I  had  better  begin  at  that 
point. 

Before  the  army  of  the  Potomac  left  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I  re 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Ingalls,  chief  quartermaster,  dated  6th 
November,  which  I  have  read  within  a  few  days.  Though  I  have  not  got 
it  here,  I  can  remember  its  substance:  He  requested  me  to  direct  that  all 
the  cars  that  could  be  obtained  should  be  loaded  with  commissary  and  quar 
termaster's  supplies,  and  placed  in  convenient  positions  on  the  railroad  west 
of  Alexandria,  so  as  to  be  sent  over  the  Manassas  Gap  road,  and  over  the 
other  railroads  radiating  from  that  point,  to  meet  the  army  on  its  march. 
He  also  requested,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  despatch,  that  I  would  cause 
the  road  from  Aquia  creek  to  Richmond,  via  Frederickxburg,  to  be  put  in  repair. 
I  wrote  on  the  back  of  that  telegram,  as  is  my  habit,  directions  to  give  the 
orders  which  I  thought  were  necessary.  I  sent  copies  of  the  telegram  to 
the  principal  agents  of  the  supply  departments,  to  the  commissary  general, 
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in  regard  to  commissary  stores,  and  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  this  depot, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  quartermaster's  stores,  and  provide  the  trans 
portation  for  them,  and  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  repairing  and  run 
ning-  of  the  military  railroads — General  ILiupt  and  Colonel  AlcCallurn.  I  in 
quired  what  preparation  had  been  made  for  repairing1  these  roads,  and 
directed  those  under  my  orders  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
despatch.  I  knew  the  matter  was  in  good  hands,  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  proper  preparations  had  already  been  made;  and  I  learned  on  inquiry 
that  they  had  been — that  they  were  ready. 

I  remember  writing  on  the  back  of  the  telegram  that,  of  course,  the  repair 
of  the  railroad  to  Richmond  would  depend  upon  its  being  occupied  by  troops 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  at  that  time  for  me  to  provide  barracks  in  Rich 
mond  as  to  repair  the  road  to  Richmond.  I  saw  General  Halleck,  and  men 
tioned  this  to  him.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  reply  I  made  to  Colonel 
Ingalls,  but  on  seeing  him  afterwards  I  spoke  of  it,  and  I  understood  that 
this  was  a  despatch  written  at  his  own  instance,  not  specifically  directed  by 
General  McClellan;  but  in  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  havr  not  spoken  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  subject,  and  I  derive  this  impression  from  what  I 
remember  of  Colonel  Ingalls's  statement.  We  had  then,  I  believe,  everything 
nearly  ready  to  repair  the  road  whenever  we  should  be  able  to  get  possession 
of  it.  We  had  built  there  last  spring  a  very  large  wharf,  about  a  thousand 
feet  in  length.  There  were  requisitions  on  the  quartermaster's  department 
to  build  still  larger  wharves — one  about  1,800  feet  long — at  the  time  the 
corps  of  General  Burnside  landed  there  and  went  forward  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock  and  Rapidan.  I  remember  at  that  time  advising  the  authorities  that 
by  the  time  I  could  get  a  vessel  load  of  lumber  to  the  place  it  would  be 
abandoned.  And  the  fact  was,  that  before  any  progress  could  be  made  in 
building  the  1,800  feet  additional  wharf,  the  work  already  constructed  there 
was  destroyed,  besides  the  cars  arid  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores,  and 
the  bridges  were  burnt,  to  my  great  regret.  I  endeavored  to  prevent  it, 
but  heard  of  the  intention  too  late.  The  next  time  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  in  any  way  was  when  General  Halleck  informed  me  that  General 
Burnside  had  taken  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  desired  to 
change  his  base  of  operations,  and  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  War 
ren  ton  to  see  General  Burnside.  I  went  with  him  on  the  12th  of  Novem 
ber,  and  with  us  went  General  Haupt,  the  director  and  superintendent  of 
military  railroads,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  acts  in  con 
nexion  with  the  quartermaster's  department.  We  furnish  the  funds,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  He  is  a  very 
able  and  competent  man.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Gen 
eral  Burnside  that  night  which  I  did  not  hear.  I  left  General  Halleck  and 
himself  to  discuss  the  project  of  campaign,  and  I  entered  into  it  only  late 
in  the  evening.  I  was  informed  that  the  general-iii-chief  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  and  that  General  Burnside  was  to 
carry  out  his  own  plans  if  the  President  should  approve. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  was  said  to  me  about  pontoons  then,  but 
General  Burnside  asked  me  how  soon  I  could  have  supplies  ready  for  his 
army.  I  think  he  asked  me  how  many  days  it  would  take  to  get  the  sup 
plies  to  Aquia  creek.  1  told  him  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  day;  that  we 
could  do  a  good  deal,  but  that  it  took  time  to  accomplish  so  great  a  move 
ment.  Here  was  an  army  of  over  —  men,  the  population  of  a  great  city, 

suddenly  to  be  whipped  up  to  break  off  from  its  lines  of  communication, 
and  be  transferred  to  a  new  position,  and  their  supplies  to  be  landed  from  a 
narrow  channel,  a  contracted  harbor,  with  very  shallow  water;  that  to  sup 
ply  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  was  like  undertaking  to  supply 
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Boston  without  any  previous  provision  being  made.  I  said  it  could  not  be 
done  except  with  great  labor,  and  that  the  army  must  do  its  own  share;  that 
I  would  collect  all  the  suitable  vessels  I  could,  and  have  them  employed  in 
the  work.  We  had  a  number  of  vessels,  barges,  and  canal-boats  already  in 
the  river.  Our  canal-boats  were  principally  up  the  canal  between  here  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  I  said  that  we  would  collect  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  I  would  promise  to  have  the  supplies  at  Aquia  creek  by  the  time  he  got 
there,  but  that  he  had  three  or  four  thousand  wagons  with  his  army,  and 
when  he  got  to  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  he  must  send  his  wagons 
down  to  the  Potomac,  and  let  them  haul  the  supplies  to  the  camps;  that  the 
railroad  could  not  be  repaired  in  a  day;  that  we  did  not  know  the  condition 
of  the  bridges.  He  was  under  the  impression,  I  think,  that  the  bridges  had 
not  been  burned;  they  had  been  burned,  however. 

I  understood  that  there  was  not  a  large  force  at  Fredericksburg.  Captain 
Dahlgren,  of  General  Sigel's  staff,  had  made  a  dash  into  Fredericksburg  a 
few  days  before,  and  had  driven  out  what  little  force  was  there,  and  I  was 
told  by  General  Heintzelman  that  in  this  dash  he  had  burned  some  bridges. 
I  had  the  impression  that  he  had  burned  these  very  railroad  bridges;  that 
they  were  burned  then,  and  not  before;  but  what  were  the  facts  in  that 
matter  I  do  not  know.  On  our  way  out  to  Warren  ton  General  Haupt  had 
consulted  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organizing  a  corps  of  workmen  for  the 
railroad  repair  and  wharf  building.  I  told  him  there  were  two  regiments  of 
engineer  soldiers  here  under  the  charge  of  General  Woodbury,  already 
organized;  that  they  were  composed  principally  of  mechanics  and  workmen; 
that  he  could  get  no  more  intelligent,  no  more  skilful,  no  better  disciplined 
men,  and  they  would  serve  both  as  guards  and  workmen;  and  I  advised  him 
to  ask  General  Halleck  to  place  a  portion  of  them  at  least  at  his  disposal, 
and  to  order  them  to  Aquia  creek.  The  idea  struck  him  favorably.  He 
requested  it,  and  subsequently  orders  were  given  to  send  down  this  engi 
neer  brigade  under  General  Woodbury. 

I  did  not  see  at  that  time  General  Burnside's  letter  containing  his  plan  of 
campaign.  When  he  last  visited  this  city,  in  conversation  with  me  on  this 
subject,  he  expressed  some  surprise  that  I  had  not  seen  it;  he  thought  I  had; 
and  he  then  read  it  to  me.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  question  of  his  pon 
toon  train  came  up  at  Warrenton.  My  own  recollection  of  the  circum 
stances  is  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  he  was  going  to  Fredericksburg  he 
would  want  pontoons,  and  I  remember  that  I  wrote  in  pencil  an  order  to 
General  Woodbury  to  call  on  the  quartermaster  at  Washington  for  trans 
portation  for  his  pontoons  to  Aquia  creek.  Being  under  the  impression  at 
the  time  that  the  bridges  were  up  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  be  transported  from  that  place,  I  thought  he  might  need  canal-boats, 
and  perhaps  horses,  to  tow  them  down  the  canal,  and  steamers  to  take  them 
from  Washington  to  Aquia  creek.  I  handed  this  order  to  General  Halleck, 
saying,  "General  Woodbury  is  an  engineer;  he  is  under  your  orders,  not 
under  mine,  and  it  is  not  proper,  therefore,  for  me  to  sign  thjs  order.  If 
you  think  it  right,  I  advise  you  to  sign  it."  He  signed  it,  and  it  was  sent 
off  to  the  telegraph  office.  I  also  wrote  a  despatch  myself  to  the  quarter 
master  in  Baltimore,  who  was  under  my  orders,  directing  a  copy  to  be 
handed  in  transita  to  the  quartermaster  here,  calling  on  him  to  send  a  hun 
dred  barges  as  soon  as  possible  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
supplies  to  Aquia  creek  and  Belle  Plain.  These  barges  draw  but  little 
water,  and  are  available  in  the  river  where  larger  vessels  cannot  approach  the 
shore.  General  Haupt  was  with  us.  He  required  no  directions,  lor  he  was 
in  consultation  with  General  Burns ide  and  General  Halleck.  He  had  every 
thing  ready.  It  was  perfectly  well  understood  by  him  and  myself,  and  I 
think  also  by  General  Halleck  and  General  Burnside,  (though  I  do  not  think 
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it  was  a  subject  of  special  conversation,)  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
Aquia  creek  until  we  had  possession  of  it.  The  supplies,  under  protection 
of  gunboats,  could  lay  off  in  the  harbor,  but  could  not  land.  I  thought  the 
engineer  brigade  might  be  able  to  drive  off'  the  enemy's  pickets  and  land, 
and  that,  I  believe,  was  done.  I  think  the  engineer  brigade  landed  at  Aquia 
creek  before  General  Burnside  reached  Falmouth,  and  that  on  their  landing 
the  enemy's  pickets  ran  away,  and  then  operations  commenced.  I  was  of 
opinion,  and  I  suppose  I  expressed  it  to  General  Ilalleck,  that  the  best  way 
to  get  pontoons  and  pontoon  trains  from  Washington  would  be  to  pack  the 
flooring,  and  ropes,  and  anchors,  &c.,  of  the  bridges  in  the  pontoon  boats  and 
tow  them  down  the  river  by  steamer,  while  the  wagons,  on  which  they  are 
ordinarily  transported  when  moving  by  land,  with  their  horses  and  harness, 
should  march,  under  a  guard,  from  Alexandria  to  Aquia  creek,  there  to  take 
up  the  pontoons  and  transport  them  to  Falmouth  by  the  common  road.  By 
this  means  I  supposed  the  wagons  would  go  light,  and  would  get  through 
more  rapidly,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  to  the  horses. 

I  returned  to  Washington  on  the  13th  with  General  Halleck,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  had  any  discussion  with  him  on  that  subject  after  I  returned.  I  do 
not  think  I  saw  General  Halleck  again,  or  spoke  with  him  about  the  transfer 
of  the  pontoon  train.  I  did  not  see  General  Woodbury.  He  called  at  my  office, 
and  we  had  some  conversation.  He  did  not,  as  I  remember,  ask  me  to  give 
any  orders  or  do  anything,  and  I  presumed  everything  was  going  on  satis 
factorily.  I  asked  him  when  he*would  go  down,  and  he  said  he  would  go 
down  on  Sunday;  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  the  Sunday  follow 
ing  our  visit  to  Warrenton,  (16th  November.)  He  and  Colonel  Ingalls,  and 
I  think  General  Haupt,  went  down  in  a  steamer  on  Monday  to  look  at  the 
place.  A  small  portion  of  the  engineer  brigade  had  gone  befofe,  as  I  under 
stood.  I  have  since  asked  the  chief  quartermaster  here,  since  the  complaint 
which  has  been  made  on  this  subject,  what  was  done  by  him,  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  received  one  evening  a  request  from  General  Woodbury  to  have 
two  steamers  ready  to  take  six  companies  of  the  engineer  brigade  to  Aquia 
creek,  I  think,  and  some  to  Belle  Plain,  and  to  tow  down  some  pontoons  the 
next  morning.  He  answered  that  the  steamers  should  be  in  the  Eastern 
Branch  ready  for  him  by  daylight  next  morning,  and  they  were  there 
at  the  time  appointed.  The  preparation  of  the  train  and  getting  the 
boats  into  position,  I  am  told,  occupied  all  that  day.  and  the  night 
was  dark  or  foggy,  so  that  the  steamers  did  not  sail,  I  think,  until 
the  next  morning.  One  of  them  got  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  lay  there  for  some  time  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  her  off, 
and  that  was  the  one  which  towed  this  fleet  of  pontoon  boats.  I  have 
since  inquired  whether  he  had  heard  anything  in  regard  to  the  march  of  the 
pontoon  train  and  wagons,  and  he  told  me  that  the  wagon  train  had  started 
across  the  country,  but  a  rain  coming  on  in  the  mean  time  hud  raised  the 
streams;  the  roads  were  crooked  and  narrow  and  deep;  the  wagons  were 
long,  unwieldly,  arid  difficult  to  turn,  and  they  failed  to  get  through;  and 
that  the  wagon  train  finally  returned  to  the  shore  somewhere,  and  took  a 
boat  to  Aquia  creek.  That  is  all  hearsay,  but  I  presume  it  is  correct.  The 
supplies  were  sent  down.  Barges  were  sent  here  from  Baltimore  and  Phila 
delphia,  (we  could  not  get  enough  in  Baltimore,)  and  I  believe  the  army  has 
not  suffered  from  the  want  of  any  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  army  reached 
Falmouth  and  protected  the  line,  and  I  think  even  before  it  opened  commu 
nication  with  Aquia  creek,  work  was  commenced  on  the  railroad,  and  the 
railroad  was  repaired.  The  large  wharf  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed,  and  we  have  made  preparations  for  building 
other  wharves,  extending  the  railroad  down  along  the  shore,  and  g'iving 
increased  facilities  for  landing.  When  General  Burnside  showed  me  his 
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plan  of  campaign  I  found,  as  I  remember  now,  that  there  was  provision  that 
the  pontoons  themselves  should  march  by  land  to  meet  him,  exactly  at  what 
time  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  any  expectation  that  a  pontoon  train  should 
be  at  Fal mouth  when  the  arrny  arrived  there  would  necessarily  be  disap 
pointed,  in  my  opinion.  No  pontoon  train  could  go  to  Falmouth  without  a 
sufficient  guard  to  drive  out  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  if  it  got  there  before 
the  army,  the  enemy  would  have  captured  it.  What  the  army  itself  did  not 
do,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  guard  of  the  pontoon  train  should  do. 
Hearing,  when  General  Burnside  was  last  in  the  city,  that  there  were  com 
plaints  on  this  subject — and  here  allow  me  to  say  that  the  quartermaster's 
department,  which  does  a  great  deal  for  the  army,  is  apt  to  be  held  respon 
sible  for  everything  that  is  not  done — hearing  that  it  was  blamed  for  the 
failure  to  get  the  pontoons  to  Falmouth  by  the  time  the  army  reached  that 
place,  I  replied  to  my  informant,  who  was  connected  with  the  press,  that 
the  quartermaster's  department  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  inarch  of  a 
pontoon  train  than  for  the  inarch  of  a  battery  of  artillery  or  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry;  that  its  business  was  to  provide  material  for  the  transportation 
of  the  army,  and  it  had  done  so;  had  filled  every  requisition,  and  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  on  that  point.  General  Burnside  came  to  see  me  a  few 
minutes  after  this  gentleman  left  my  room,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I 
had  just  been  told  that  public  opinion  was  censuring  the  department.  He 
laughed,  and  said  he  not  only  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  officers 
of  the  quartermaster's  or  commissary's  department,  but  he  was  surprised 
that  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Question.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  that  particular  duty  of  getting 
the  pontoons  over  there — General  AVoodbury? 

Answer.  If  General  Wood  bury' had  orders  from  General  Burnside,  he  was 
responsible  for  carrying  them  out  or  making  him  understand  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  carry  them  out.  The  march  of  an  army  is  to  be  managed 
by  its  commander.  When  a  general  undertakes  to  make  a  movement 
he  must  give  his  orders  himself,  as  General  Halle<;k  has  told  you.  Every 
order  that  General  Burnside  requested  from  me,  every  requisition  that  was 
made  upon  me,  he  says  himself  was  fully  and  promptly  satisfied.  If  you 
want  my  opinion,  I  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  not  as  to  anybody's  being 
to  blame,  but  as  to  what  the  facts  were.  I  think  there  was  a  mistake  made 
in  expecting  pontoons,  which,  I  believe,  at  the  time  were  at  Berlin  to  be 
got  to  Falmouth  while  the  army  made  two  and  a  half  days'  march.  I  do 
not  think  it  practicable.  A  march  of  100  miles  for  a  pontoon  train  is  a 
serious  matter,  whether  the  march  be  made  by  land  or  by  water.  The  march 
across  from  Warrenton,  after  the  army  was  fairly  under  way,  ought  not,  I 
suppose,  to  have  taken  over  two  days  and  a  half,  and  I  do  not  think  it  did. 
I  think  they  marched  rapidly,  and  crossed  over  to  Falmouth  in  two  days  and 
a  half.  From  what  little  I  heard  of  the  discussion  between  General  Halleck 
and  General  Burnside — I  only  heard  a  part  of  it — I  expected  that  a  portion 
of  General  Burnside's  army  would  cross  above  Fredericksburg,  and  I  think 
he  used  the  expression  that  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  I  do  not 
remember  which,  after  he  got  permission  to  move,  his  cavalry  would  be  in 
Fredericksburg,  the  main  body  of  his  army,  however,  not  crossing  above, 
but  crossing  at  Falmouth. 
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List  of  casualties  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
bu?g,  Fa.,  December,  1862. 


Ih 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

Missing. 

Total. 

Centre  grand  division 

2,  469 

327 

748 

3,548 

Left  grand  division  
Right  grand  division  

2,430 
4,  159 

338 
480 

1,531 
855 

4,679 
5,494 

Engineers 

43 

7 

100 

50 

Total  

9,  101 

1,  152 

3,234 

13,771 

Treated  in  hospital 1,  630 

Killed.  .  1,152 


2,782 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  aggregate  of  cases  returned  as  treated  in 
hospital  and  the  returns  of  killed  will  cover  the  whole  amount  of  disabling" 
casualties  occurring  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  14.  * 

The  return  of  killed  may  be  too  small,  but  the  other  amount  (to  wit,  1,630) 
is,  without  doubt,  sufficiently  liberal  to  compensate  any  such  deficiency. 

THS.  F.  PERLEY, 
Medical  Inspector  General. 


DECEMBER  20,  1862. 

Brigadier  General  HERMAN  HAUPT  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Govode: 

Question.  Did  yon  accompany  Generals  Halleck  and  Meigs  on  the  occa 
sion  of  a  visit  to  General  Burnside  at  Warrenton  ? 

Answer.  1  did. 

Question.  At  what  time  ? 

Answer.  On  or  about  Thursday,  November  12. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  on  the  subject  of  pontoons  ? 

Answer.  I  did.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  supplies  at 
Belle  Plain  and  Aquia  creek  immediately,  if  the  change  of  base  were  de 
cided  upon,  it  was  understood  that  pontoons  should  be  sent  to  be  used  as 
lighters  at  both  places  until  landings,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  could 
be  constructed. 

Question.  Was  not  the  change  of  base  fully  determined  upon  at  the  time 
of  your  consultation  with  General  Burnside  ? 

Answer.  Not  fully.  Plans  of  operation  were  discussed,  and,  as  I  under 
stood,  agreed  upon,  so  far  as  the  parties  present  were  concerned;  but  it 
required  the  approval  of  the  President  before  thev  could  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Question.   Was  this  approval  given,  to  your  knowledge,  and  when  ? 

Answer.  On    Friday  morning,   November  14,  at  about  10  o'clock,  I  met 
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General  Halleck  coming  from  the  President's  House,  who  told  me  that  the 
President  had  just  given  his  consent  to  the  proposed  arrangements,  and 
that  I  could  proceed  and  carry  out  my  part  of  the  programme. 

Question.   What  duties  were  you  to  perform  ?  • 

Answer.  The  reconstruction  and  opening  of  the  railroad  communication 
with  Fredericksburg  and  the  wharf  and  buildings  at  Aquia  creek. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  at  the  conference  between  Generals  Halleck, 
Burnside,  Meigs,  and  yourself,  at  Warrenton,  that  pontoon  trains  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Rappahannock  by  a  certain  time  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  present  during  the  whole  time,  and  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  such  an  understanding;  but  I  have  an  impression  that  in  case 
the  President  consented,  certain  things  were  to  be  done  by  somebody  in 
Washington.  I  inferred  this  more  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  parties 
when  taking  leave  than  from  any  conversations  previously;  for  as  no  dis 
tinct  impression  was  made,  I  do  not  remember  the  words  used.  1  cannot 
say,  from  rny  personal  knowledge,  that  there  was  an  agreement  to  send 
pontoon  trains  to  the  Rappahannock  at  a  time  and  place  then  agreed  upon. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  directions  to  reconstruct  the  Fredericks- 
burg  railroad  previous  to  the  interview  between  General  Halleck  and  the 
President  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  and  did  you  make  any  preparation 
for  such  reconstruction  ?  If  you  did,  by  whose  directions,  or  on  whose 
responsibility  were  such  preparations  made  ? 

Answer.  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  folly  to  attempt  to  reach  Richmond 
by  the  line  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad.  It  would  have  required 
the  whole  army  to  maintain  the  communications  in  tact.  A  whole  brigade 
at  a  single  bridge  would  not  save  it  if  a  superior  force  at  that  point  should 
make  an  attack.  A  line  of  railroad  cannot  be  properly  protected  by  troops 
placed  only  upon  the  line  itself;  in  addition  to  this,  suitable  positions  in  ad 
vance  must  be  occupied.  I  believed  that  to  depend  exclusively  on  this  line 
for  supplies  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  army;  but  it  would  have 
been,  as  I  thought,  an  excellent  line  of  approach  for  a  force  with  a  good 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery,  moving  rapidly  to  destroy  bridges 
and  break  the  enemy's  communications  with  Central  and  Western  Virginia; 
after  which,  without  attempting  to  keep  open  the  communications  with  the 
rear,  they  could  throw  themselves  on  some  other  base  for  supplies,  instead 
of  returning  by  the  same  route.  I  considered  the  Fredericksburg  line  far 
preferable  to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  for  the  reason  that  the  sixty  miles 
of  water  communication  between  Washington  and  Aquia  creek  could  not 
be  disturbed,  and  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond  there  would  be  one  hun 
dred  miles  less  railroad  to  construct  and  protect  than  by  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  route.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  this  line  would  compel  the 
enemy  to  move  towards  Richmond  and  increase  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  capital. 

These  considerations  made  it  apparent  to  me  that  a  necessity  would  arise 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  I  inquired  several 
times  of  General  Halleck  if  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  it. 
The  reply  usually  was,  that  an  advance  by  this  line  was  not  determined 
upon;  if  it  should  be,  I  would  be  informed  in  time.  Knowing  the  great  dif 
ficulty  and  delay  in  procuring  lumber  and  other,  material,  and  fearing  that 
the  close  of  navigation  would  cut  off  our  supplies  from  the  Susquehanna,  I 
telegraphed  my  assistant,  W.  W.  Wright,  esq.,  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  26th 
day  of  October,  directing  him  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  lumber  at  the 
river  mills;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  sent  two  agents  to  visit  personally 
all  the  mills  and  yards  from  Lockhaven  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  make  report. 
On  receiving  their  report  I  went  again  to  General  Halleck  and  represented 
that  the  navigation  would  soon  close;  that  it  would  be  best  to  order  lumber, 
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and,  if  not  needed  for  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  I  could  use  it  for  various 
other  purposes.  He  approved  my  suggestion,  and  I  requested  Colonel  Mo 
Calluni  to  order  immediately  one  million  of  feet  in  addition  to  some  two 
hundred  thousand  feet  that  we  had  on  hand.  This  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  the  lumber  began  to  come  in  on  the  very  day  when  we 
were  prepared  to  commence  work  at  Aquia  creek,  and  not  only  were  my 
own  parties  fully  supplied  with  material  all  the  time,  but  I  am  informed 
that  men  and  materials  were  also  furnished  by  the  superintendent  to  other 
departments  which  had  not  anticipated  the  sudden  demands  made  upon 
them. 

Question.  When  did  yon  commence  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  how 
soon  were  you  able  to  run  an  engine  to  Fredericksburg? 

Answer.  On  Friday,  November  14,  as  previously  stated,  General  Halleck 
informed  me  that  the  change  of  base  was  approved  by  the  President.  I 
immediately  called  upon  General  Woodbury,  who  had  command  of  the  en 
gineer  brigades,  and  on  the  quartermaster  for  such  transportation  as  was 
required.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  several  transports  with  troops  were  sent 
to  Aquia  creek  and  Belle  Plain.  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  with  General 
Woodbury,  Colonel  Ingales,  and  two  assistant  quartermasters  to  examine 
the  localities  and  decide  upon  the  plan  of  operations.  We  landed  before 
any  of  the  troops  were  ashore,  decided  upon  a  plan,  and  returned  to  Wash 
ington  that  night.  Next  day,  Monday,  I  started  a  force,  under  charge  of  Wm. 
W.  Wright,  as  engineer  and  superintendent.  They  arrived  during  the  night, 
landed  on  Tuesday,  erected  tents,  and  commenced  work  that  afternoon.  In 
four  days  about  eight  hundred  feet  in  length  of  the  wharf  had  been  recon 
structed,  and  an  engine  landed;  this  was  extraordinary  work  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Potomac  Run  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  about  six  days. 
In  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  work  at  the  wharf  an  engine 
passed  over  the  whole,  road  from  Aquia  creek  to  Falmouth,  having  recon 
structed,  in  that  time,  two  railroad  bridges — one  a  very  long  one — and  half 
a  mile  of  railroad,  besides  a  large  portion  of  the  wharf. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  Fredericksburg  line  the  best  upon  which  to 
approach  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  in  such  matters,  but,  as  my  opinion 
has  been  asked,  I  will  give  it.  1  think  the  Fredericksburg  line  is  preferable 
to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  much  shorter  and 
more  easily  protected;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  single  line,  it  is  the  best, 
and  for  these  reasons  :  The  position  at  Fredericksburg,  defended  as  it  now 
is,  possesses  immense  strength.  It  cannot  be  taken  in  front  without  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  not  without  great  sacrifice  of 
life.  If  we  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  the  comparatively  slow  movements 
of  our  baggage-encumbered  army  will  probably  permit  the  enemy  to  antici 
pate  us  at  any  other  point,  and  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage ;  but  if 
we  should  be  successful,  they  could  retreat  a  few  miles,  which,  from  their 
superior  celerity  of  movement,  would  enable  them  to  choose  their  ground 
and  give  battle,  repeatedly  under  circumstances  advantageous  to  themselves, 
until  they  reached  Richmond;  during  this  time  their  army  would  probably 
be  increasing  by  re-enforcements,  and  ours  diminishing  by  casualties  and 
otherwise.  Arrived  at  Richmond  new  difficulties  would  'be  encountered 
from  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and,  if  defeated,  a  retreat  would  be 
difficult  and  possibly  disastrous. 

An  approach  by  water  would  give  the  advantages  of  transportation  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance  by  means  which  the  enemy  could  not  disturb.  It 
would  enable  the  general  in  command  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  the 
baggage  trains,  which  obstruct  roads  and  retard  progress.  It  would  lead 
to  greater  mobility,  and,  consequently,  to  greater  efficiency.  The  communi- 
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cations  in  the  roar  could  not  easily  be  interfered  with,  or  the  supplies  cut 
off;  and  in  case  of  disaster  the  army  could  fall  back  to  positions,  flanked  by 
navigable  waters,  where  naval  co-operation  could  be  secured. 

If  only  a  single  line  should  be  adopted,  I  would  prefer  that  by  James 
river,  or  in  that  direction;  but  the  military  posicion  occupied  by  our  armies 
last  May,  when  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock  was  at  Fredericksburg  and 
the  arm}7  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula,  was  almost  the  best  possible.  If 
General  McDowell  had  been  permitted  to  advance  in  May  last,  it  has  always 
been  my  opinion  that  Richmond  would  have  fallen  in  less  than  a  month. 
The  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  would  have 
enabled  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock  to  advance  rapidly  without  troub 
ling  itself  about  its  communications  in  the  rear,  as  in  three  or  four  days  it 
could  draw  supplies  from  a  new  base,  whereas  without  such  occupation  a 
large  portion  of  the  army  would  be  required  to  guard  the  communications. 

In  an  advance  upon  Richmond  by  way  of  Fredericksburg,  the  presence 
of  a  large  force  in  or  near  James  river  would  cause  a  diversion,  and  probably 
compel  the  enemy  to  retreat.  In  this  case  the  pursuit  could  be  much  more 
rapid  than  would  be  possible  if  we  had  no  base  near  Richmond. 

Question.  Did  you  even  suggest  a  line  of  policy  to  the  President,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  ? 

Answer.  On  one  occasun — in  May  last — I  remarked  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  I  was  disappointed  in  the  feelings  of  the  southern  people  towards 
us.  I  supposed  that  a  strong  Union  sentiment  prevailed  in  the  south,  which 
it  only  required  the  presence  of  our  armies  to  develop;  but  I  was  then  satis 
fied  that  no  loyalty  existed  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  that  it  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  extinguished  by  the  robberies,  insults,  and  general  misconduct 
and  insubordination  of  our  own  troops.  I  stated  my  opinion,  that  if  such  senti 
ments  prevailed  throughout  the  south  we  could,  not  conquer  them  short  of 
extermination;  that  if  we  were  successful  in  general  engagements,  and  dis 
persed  their  large  armies,  they  would  not  yield,  but  would  form  guerilla 
bands;  that  if  we  penetrated  into  the  interior,  they  would  cut  our  communi 
cations,  destroy  our  armies  in  detail,  and,  aided  by  disease,  cause  them  to 
melt  away.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  repetition  of  the  Russian  campaign.  I 
ventured  the  opinion  that  our  best  policy  would  be  to  open,  and  keep  open, 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  to  penetrate  the  streams  of  the  south  by 
light-draught  armor-clads,  and  prevent  the  construction  of  rams;  to  take  and 
hold  all  the  maritime  cities  and  ports,  and  to  fix  upon  some  easily-defensible 
line  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  which  could  be  fortified  and 
held,  isolating  the  rebels,  and  holding  them  in  that  position  uutil  something 
better  could  be  determined  upon;  occupying  advanced  posts  and  strategic 
points;  maintaining  facilities  for  concentrating  troops  upon  a  threatened 
point,  and  dispersing  bodies  of  the  enemy  whenever  they  should  attempt  to 
concentrate.  This  would  of  course  involve  a  standing  army.  But  if  the 
alternative  should  be  to  send  armies  where  they  would  be  destroyed  by  sick 
ness,  casualties,  arid  otherwise,  it  might  be  the  most  economical  in  the  end; 
and  if  any  arrangement  with  the  south  was  at  all  possible,  a  suspension  for 
a  time  of  active  offensive  operations  would  be  the  best  mode  of  bringing  it 
about,  and  of  rendering  the  hatred  towards  the  north  less  intensified.  Such 
was  my  plan.  Secretary  Stanton  listened  to  it  patiently,  but  neither  approved 
nor  condemned.  It  is  rny  plan  still.  But  as  there  is  danger  of  foreign  inter 
vention,  we  must  improve  our  navy  by  the  addition  of  rams  of  greater  power 
and  speed  than  the  world  has*yet  produced,  so  as  to  destroy  any  fleet  that 
would  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  or  land  troops  upon  the  coast.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  make  our  harbors  invulnerable — which  may  be  readily 
done — we  can  let  foreign  commerce  go,  and  with  our  energy,  capital,  and 
resources,  hold  our  position  against  the  combined  world 
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By  the  oh  airman: 

Question.  Have  yo\\  any  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  transportation  to 
Falmouth  of  the  pontoons  that  were  to  be  used  in  crossing  the  river? 
Answer.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Covodc: 

Question.  Have  you  been  able,  with  the  facilities  you  have  had  and  the 
preparations  you  have  made,  to  fully  supply  the  demands  of  this  large  army 
since  it  came  to  this  place  ? 

Answer.  Until  the  wharf  was  reconstructed  the  army  was  supplied,  by 
means  of  wagons,  from  Belle  Plain.  Since  we  commenced  running  upon 
the  railroad  I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  any  source  that  there  has  not 
been  an  abundant  supply  of  every  tiling.  While  the  army  was  at  \V~arrenton, 
during  the  few  days  we  were  operating  there,  we  not  only  supplied  every 
thing  that  was  necessary,  but  we  had  200  loaded  cars  to  bring  back  again, 
the  capacity  of  which  was  sufficient  to  supply  an  army  of  150,000  men  for 
ten  days. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  so  difficult  to  supply  the  army 
here,  before  you  took  charge  of  the  railroad,  when  it  consisted  of  only  30,000 
or  40,000  men. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  because  orders  were  given  by  officers  to  rail 
way  subordinates,  and  that  invariably  threw  the  whole  matter  into  confu 
sion,  and  it  was  not  until  the  most  stringent  orders  were  issued,  and  the 
operations  of  the  road  placed  entirely  under  my  control,  that  that  difficulty 
was  prevented.  General  Halleck  declared  that  my  authority  over  the  rail 
road  must  be  supreme,  and  that  no  officer,  whatever  his  rank,  should  give 
directions  to  the  subordinates  on  the  road,  except  through  me.  It  was  im 
possible  otherwise  to  prevent  confusion. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  since  the  railroad  has  been  completed  to  this  place — 
Falmouth  ? 

Answer.  It  was  completed  on  Thursday,  November  27. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Had  you  preparations  made  to  rebuild  the  bridge  across  the 
Rappahannock  ? 

Answer.  I  had  preparations  made  the  week  before  we  took  possession  of 
Fredericksburg  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock  in  three  or 
four  days.  I  had  the  timber  cut,  framed,  and  piled  up  alongside  the  rail 
road  ready  to  be  loaded,  not  only  for  the  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock, 
but  for  two  or  three  other  bridges,  if  we  advanced  towards  Richm.md. 

Question.  Could  you  have  continued  to  have  supplied  this  army  by  means 
of  this  railroad  if  they  had  advanced  even  on  to  Richmond  ? 

An  wer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  our  ability  to  supply  the  army, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  ;  provided  other  departments  would 
attend  to  their  duties.  I  refer  to  the  Lading  and  unloading  the  cars  and 
having  them  promptly  returned.  If  that  was  promptly  attended  to,  I  could 
supply  an  army  of  150, 000  men  with  a  single-track  road  one  hundred  miles 
long,  if  it  was  properly  equipped  But  if  those  conditions  were  not  fulfilled, 
I  could  not  supply  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men  over  a  road  only  twenty 
miles  long.  Heretofore,  before  matters  were  properly  arranged,  it  was  cus 
tomary  to  have  the  road  blocked  up  every  three  or  four  days.  There  are 
very  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  operations  of  a  military  rail 
road,  which  do  not  exist  upon  any  other  railroad.  For  instance,  though  we 
may  have  hundreds  or  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  for  the  road,  every  stick 
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of  it  would  probably  be  burned  by  the  soldiers.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  carry  all  the  way  from  Alexandria  the  fuel  for  the  engines  on  the  Fred- 
ericksburg  railroad.  Although  we  employed  several  hundred  contrabands 
for  cutting  wood,  the  wood  would  be  taken  from  them  by  the  soldiers  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  cut,  and  even  before  it  could  be  corded.  Another  diffi 
culty  is  that  the  soldiers  wash  in  the  streams  above  the  water-stations,  and 
so  foul  the  water  with  soap  and  other  impurities  that  it  would  cause  the 
engines  to  foam,  thereby  disabling  them,  and  at  times  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  other  engines  to  tow  them  into  the  stations. 


DECEMBER  20,  1862. 
W.  W.  WRIGHT  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  relation  to  the  army  under 
General  Burn  side  ? 

Answer.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Fredericksburg  and   Aquia  Creek 
Military  railroad. 

Question.  When  did  you  commence  the  work  of  reconstruction  on  that 
road  ? 

Answer.  I  arrived  at  Aquia  creek  on  the  evening  of  17th  October,  and 
commenced  work  on  the  wharf  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th. 

Question.    What  preparation    had  been  made  for  this  work,  and  what 
time  was  required  to  complete  it? 

Answer.  On  the  26th  of  October  I  was  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
received  a  telegram  from   General  Haupt,  who  was  then  in  Washington, 
directing  me  to  make  out  a  bill  of  lumber  required  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  wharf  at  Aquia  creek,   and  to  ascertain   whether  the  whole,  or  what 
part,  could  be  procured  from  the  mills   along  the   Susquehanna,  and  how 
soon   the  necessary  amount  would  be  delivered  at  Aquia  creek.     This  infor 
mation  I  procured  and  reported  to  him.     On  the  27th  I  received   a  letter, 
dated  the  day  previous,  from  him  informing  me  that  General  McClellan  had 
requested  him  to  take  steps  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  ;  and 
that  should  orders  come  to  reconstruct,  he  would  want  me  to  take  general 
charge  as  engineer  and  superintendent.     I  immediately  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  organize  a  force   of  carpenters,  and  also  of  other  skilled  laborers 
required,  so  that  I  could  call  on  them  whenever  required.     On  the  8th  of 
November  I  was  ordered  to  Washington — arrived  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  and  had  an  interview  at  once  with  General  Haupt.     On  that  occa 
sion  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  received  orders  to  commence  work,  but  that 
he  was  so  confident  that  this  railroad  and  wharf  would  have  to  be  rebuilt, 
that  he  would  authorize  me  to  send  for  men  and  materials  to  have  ready 
when  the  order  should  be  given.     On  the  10th  he  gave  me  written  instruc 
tions  in  regard  to  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made.     From  this  time 
to  the  16th  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  men  and  organizing  them  for  the 
work,  and  in  getting  timber,  tools,  &c.,  ready.     On  the  16th  I  accompanied 
General  Haupt,  General  Woodbury,  and  Colonel  Ingalls  to  Aquia  and  Belle 
Plain;  arid  while  at  Aquia,  received   the  order  to  commence  work  at  once. 
We  did  not  get  back  to  Washington  till  half-past  ten  that  night.     I  left  with 
the  construction  corps  for  Aquia  at  4  p.  m.  next  day,  fully  equipped  to  com 
mence  work  as  soon  as  we  arrived.     We  lauded  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
and  commenced  work  on  the  wharf  that  afternoon.     On  the  23d  we  lauded 
a  locomotive,  and  next  day  ran  up  the  road  to  Potomac  creek  ;  and  on  the 
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28th,  ten  days  after  landing1,  we  ran  through  to  Palmouth  Station,  and  had 
cars  and  locomotives  enough,  and  the  road  in  proper  condition,  to  commence 
transporting  750  tons  per  day.  When  we  landed  on  the  18th  I  found  that  a 
portion  of  our  timber  ordered  from  Alexandria  had  already  arrived,  and  I 
had  not  only  enough  here  to  employ  my  whole  force,  but  I  was  able  to 
furnish  the  quartermaster  here,  and  also  at  Belle  Plain,  with  a  large  amount. 
And  although  the  quartermaster  has  drawn  heavily  on  me  for  lumber, 
I  never  have  been  entirely  out.  I  have  already  used  more  than  1,000,000 
feet  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  wharf. 


WASHINGTON,  March  9,  1863. 
Major  ALEXANDER  DOULL  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  inspector  of  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Hunt. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks  burg  in  December 
last  ?  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  On  what  part  of  the  field  ? 

Answer.  During  the  evening  previous  to  throwing  the  bridges  across 
the  river,  I  had  charge  of  putting  the  guns  in  position  on  some  of  the  bluffs. 
On  the  day  of  the  fight  I  was  with  General  Hunt  till  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  when  I  was  ordered  to  take  some  batteries  on  the  right  and  report 
to  General  Couch,  and  I  was  there  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  The 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  1  was  sent  down  to  inspect  the  batteries  on  the 
left,  to  see  what  was  their  condition  after  the  fight,  how  many  men,  horses, 
and  how  much  material  they  had  lost,  and  if  they  were  perfectly  prepared 
to  renew  the  engagement  if  required  to  do  so. 

Question  What  judgment  did  you  form,  from  your  inspection,  as  to  the 
extent  of  service  that  had  been  performed  by  the  left  wing? 

Answer.  As  far  as  the  artillery  duty  was  concerned,  they  had  evidently 
been  completely  successful  in  controlling  the  enemy's  batteries  every  time 
they  got  located — had  taken  a  complete  mastery  over  the  enemVs  artillery 
throughout  the  fight.  On  the  extreme  left  Captain  De  Russy  had  obtained 
complete  control  of  the  Massaponix,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  position  occu 
pied  by  the  rebels  ;  so  much  so  that  some  squadrons  of  Stuart's  cavalry 
that  tried  to  recross  there  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  crossings  of  the  Mas 
saponix,  which  was  the  enemy's  right,  were  very  few.  The  whole  course  of 
the  stream,  from  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  very 
swampy,  except  at  the  head  and  very  near  the  mouth. 

Question.  And  obtaining  that  control  by  our  artillery  protected  our  ex 
treme  left  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  our  batteries  obtained  such  perfect  control  as  that,  is  it  not 
a  little  singular  that  a  successful  charge  should  not  have  been  made  upon 
the  enemy  and  their  lines  broken  ? 

Answer  From  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  from  a 
map  of  Jackson's  position  captured  by  us  afterwards,  General  Meade's 
charge;  was  a  successful  one  for  a  time.  The  chief  of  artillery  of  that  corps 
reported  to  me  that  General  Meade  said  to  him  that  he  could  take  those 
heights,  but  could  not  continue  to  hold  them  without  fresh  men  camo  up  to 
relieve  his  men,  who  would  be  more  or  less  exhausted. 
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Question.  And  had  General  Meade  been  properly  supported  he  could  have 
taken  and  held  those  heights  and  broken  the  enemy's  lines  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  case  that  had  been  done  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  the  day's  fighting  ? 

Answer.  The  position  of  the  confederates,  both  as  evident  during  that 
day,  and  as  shown  by  their  own  map  afterwards,  was  very  faulty.  Jackson 
was  thrown  down  on  our  left  much  too  far,  and  if  Meade  had  held  that  posi 
tion  a  portion  of  Jackson's  forces  and  six  or  seven  batteries  never  could 
have  retired. 

Question.  And  our  forces  would  have  captured  them  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  of  the  left  wing,  under  General  Frank 
lin,  that  day  ? 

Answer.  I  did  know  the  force,  but  I  cannot  now  give  the  precise  numbers. 
He  had  eight  divisions — at  least  sixty  thousand  men,  I  should  judge.  I 
cannot  tell  the  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  without  referring  to  the  returns; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  there  were  close  upon  126  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  of  which,  except  one  battery,  were  engaged. 

Question.  Was  not  General  Franklin  expected  on  that  day  to  break  the 
enemy's  lines  there  and  come  around  and  attack  them  in  rear  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  understanding.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  plans  of 
the  battle  through  General  Hunt,  and  from  the  preliminary  reconnoissances, 
and  I  was  intrusted  by  the  general  with  the  detailed  arrangements  for  the 
artillery  to  assume  its  position  to  cover  the  crossing.  There  had  been 
very  special  arrangements  made  on  this  side  for  the  security  of  the  bridges. 
Colonel  Tyler — now  General  Tyler — had  seven  4|-inch  siege  guns,  eight 
20-pounder  and  twelve  10-pounder  Parrotts,  which  protected  the  whole 
right  of  General  Franklin's  attack. 

Question.  So  that  he  might  have  used  his  whole  force,  or  substantially  his 
whole  force,  in  making  the  attack? 

Answer.  One  division  would  have  been  ample  to  have  protected  the 
bridges.  I  believe  one  brigade  would  have  been  sufficient. 

Question.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  he  had  attacked  with  his  whole  force 
he  would  have  broken  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.   There  were  30,000  men — Smith's  corps — not  engaged. 
Question.'  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  engaged  there  ? 
Answer.  Meade's  division  was  the  only  one  that  went  into  the  woods. 
His  division  would  number  about  6,000  men. 

Question.  Did  that  one  division  constitute  the  whole  attacking  force  ? 
Answer.  It  was  supported  by  Gibbon's  whole  division  of  about  the  same 
strength  ? 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  map  giving  a  correct  representation  of 
the  field  of  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  compiled  a  map  for  General  Hunt's  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  artillery,  which  includes  the  whole  field  of  battle.  It  is  as  authentic  as 
any  information  now  known  can  make  it.  It  is  from  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  topographical  engineers,  and  sketches  by  myself,  on  our  side,  and  from 
a  captured  rebel  map  of  the  topographical  engineer  of  General  Jackson's 
staff.  The  positions  and  movements  of  every  light  battery  in  our  army  is 
absolutely  correct.  And  the  map  of  Jackson  gives  the  name  of  each  body 
of  troops,  and  positions  and  numbers  of  the  batteries  on  his  (the  eriemys') 
right  wing.  Of  Longstreet's  wing  we  have  no  such  information. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  11,  1863. 

General  HENRY  J.  HUNT  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  chief  in  command  of  the 
artilleryof  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Were  you  present  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  that  battle,  more  particularly  the  operations 
of  our  left  wing  ? 

Answer.  I  could  merely  give  my  opinion,  mostly  from  what  I  heard.  The 
bridges  at  the  lower  crossing,  used  by  General  Franklin,  were  thrown  over 
on  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  December.  At  that  point  General  Franklin's 
grand  division  passed  over — consisting  of  two  corps,  Reynolds^  and 
Smith's;  to  which  were  added,  from  General  Hooker's  grand  division,  Bir- 
ney's  and  Sickles's  divisions,  which,  I  believe,  constituted  Stoneman's  corps. 
1  have  no  accurate  data  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  force  under 
General  Franklin.  I  think,  however,  his  whole  force  amounted  to,  perhaps, 
60,000  men.  To  cover  the  crossing,  and  to  aid  in  protecting  the  troops  after 
they  had  crossed,  and  to  cover  their  left  flank,  I  had  in  position,  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  bridges,  61  guns,  some  of  them  of  very  large  calibre.  A 
small  portion  of  those  guns — a  few  batteries — were  detached  to  the  extreme 
left ;  and  a  portion  of  them  were  sent  over  to  General  Franklin  after  the 
crossing  was  effected.  There  were  sent  over  with  Franklin's  command  23 
batteries — 110  guns — and  there  was  excellent  ground  for  the  movement  of 
the  whole  of  them.  The  attack  on  the  13th,  made  by  the  infantry,  was  made, 
as  I  understood,  by  Meade's  division.  I  state  that  merely  from  the  reports 
and  statements  made  to  me. 

Question.  How  many  was  it  necessary  to  detain  near  those  bridges,  cov 
ered  as  they  were  by  your  guns,  to  guard  against  an  attack  upon  them  by 
the  enemy,  while  the  main  force  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  be  quite  improbable  that  there 
would  be  much  of  an  attack  made  upon  those  bridges  as  long  as  we  had 
such  a  heavy  force  at  Fredericksburg  to  throw  across.  The  guns  that  I  had 
in  position  on  this  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  the  bridges,  swept  the 
plain  and  the  approaches,  and  would,  in  themselves,  have  constituted  a 
strong  barrier  against  any  approach  of  the  enemy.  Had  a  requisition  been 
made  I  could  have  furnished  50  or  60  more  guns,  drawing  them  from  the 
right,  to  have  aided  in  any  protection  that  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
bridges.  But  I  think  the  force  already  there — with,  say,  15,000  or  20,000 
more  at  the  outside — was  amply  sufficient,  and  unless  a  serious  attack  was 
determined  upon  on  the  right  those  additional  troops,  if  considered  neces 
sary,  could  have  been  drawn  from  there.  The  trouble  on  the  right  was 
that  the  ground  was  not  very  good  for  an  attack.  The  troops  could  not  all 
well  be  brought  into  play.  On  the  left  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  required 
a  large  force,  supported  by  the  powerful  artillery  in  force  near  Deep  Run,  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  take  the  bridges. 
I  would  add  that  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part  ;  I  do  not  speak 
positively  at  all. 

Question.  We  take  it  merely  as  an  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  a  military 
man.  The  attack  on  the  left  was  made  by  one  division  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  so  told. 

Question.     Do  you  know  what  success  that  one  division  had  ? 

Answer.     As  I  understood,  General  Meade  was  ordered  to  capture  a  cor- 
Rep.  Com.  108 44 
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tain  position  occupied  by  the  enemy.    He  did  so,  and  held  the  ground  unti 
driven  from  it  by  an  exhibition  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  against  him  ? 
Question.  Had  General  Franklin  attacked  with  all  his  available  and  dis 
posable  force  there,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  I  no  not  know  what  the  strength  of  the  enemy  was  there.  I  can 
state  what  my  views  were  as  expressed  in  the  council  of  war.  My  opinion 
was  that  the  place  of  attack  was  on  the  left,  and  I  should  think  that  50,000 
men  should  have  carried  that  position.  However,  I  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  ground  and  the  position  to  be  justified  in  giving  an  absolutely  positive 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Question.  You  suppose  that  an  attack  by  50,000  men  would  probably 
have  been  successful  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  At  least,  if  it  had  not  been,  I  should  have  given  up 
any  idea  of  attempting  to  do  anything. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  attack  was  not  made  in  full 
force  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.     I  only  know  that  I  understood  that  General  Meade's 
division  was  not  supported  in  time.     But  why  that  was  so,  I  do  not  know. 
Question.  You  of  course  knew  nothing  of  the  orders  that  General  Burn- 
side  sent  to  General  Franklin  ? 

Answer.  Only  so  far  as  related  to  the  artillery. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  operations  by  the  right  of  our 
arm}''  there  ? 

Answer.  No  more  than  is  open  to  every  one  who  reads  the  accounts,  ex 
cept  so  far  as  relates  to  the  artillery.  There  was  comparatively  very  little 
artillery  employed  upon  the  right,  and  Major  Doull  was  the  one  specially 
charged  by  me  with  that. 

Question.  Had  General  Franklin  broken  the  lines  of  the  enemy  on  our  left, 
what  would  have  been  the  probable  result? 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy's  forces.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  have  to  be  developed  by  the  re 
sults.  My  opinion  was,  that  if  we  could  attack  and  break  the  enemy's  lines  on 
our  left,  everything  above  that  would  be  compromised  and  in  great  danger  ; 
and  it  would  result  in  clearing  out  the  whole  of  their  works  at  once,  or  if 
they  remained,  make  their  position  a  very  hazardous  one.  Of  course  what 
would  have  been  the  result  must  be  determined  by  what  they  had,  and  the 
preparations  they  had  made  to  receive  us. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  16,  1863. 
General  GEORGE  G.  MEADE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  at  present  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  commanding  the 
fifth  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  December  last? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  What  part  did  you  perform  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  At  that  battle  I  commanded  a  division  in  the  first  army  corps, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  left  grand  division.  My  division  was  the  division 
that  made  the  attack  on  the  13th  of  December,  on  the  left  of  our  lines. 

Question.  That  was  where  General  Franklin  commanded  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  General  Franklin  commanded  the  left  grand  division; 
General  Reynolds  commanded  the  corps  of  which  my  division  formed  a 
part. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  did  General  Franklin  have  under  him 
there  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  state  positively.  He  had  his  own  grand  divis 
ion,  consisting  of  two  corps,  which  I  suppose  amounted  to  very  nearly  40,000 
men.  And  he  had  additional  troops  sent  to  him,  probably  to  the  extent  of 
15,000  or  20,000  men.  I  should  say  that  he  had  from  55,000  to  60,000  men 
altogether  under  his  command.  That  is  as  near  as  1  can  judge  ;  I  am  not 
able  to  state  positively. 

Question.  With  what  number  was  the  attack  made  upon  the  enemy's 
lines  ? 

Answer.  I  estimate  my  division,  in  my  official  report,  to  have  been  about 
4,500.  The  division  of  General  Gibbon  on  my  right  might  have  amounted 
to  6,000  or  7,000.  And  the  portion  of  General  Biruey's  division  that  came  up 
in  my  rear  might  have  had  from  4,000  to  5,000  men. 

Question.  How  many  troops  actually  advanced  to  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  The  actual  attack,  as  contemplated,  was  made  probably  by,  at 
the  outside,  10,000  men — that  is,  4,5000  men  in  my  division,  and  I  think 
General  Gibbon's  was  probably  something  over  5,000  men. 

Question.  What  was  the  success  of  this  attacking  column  ? 

Answer.  My  division  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  all  their  ad 
vanced  works,  breaking  through  their  lines,  and  occupying  the  heights  they 
had  occupied  ;  piercing  their  lines  entirely,  and  getting  into  the  presence  of 
their  reserves. 

Question.  How  strongly  were  you  supported  at  the  time  you  pierced  their 
lines,  and  got  into  the  presence  of  their  reserves  ? 

Answer.  The  division  on  my  right — General  Gibbon's  division — which  I 
had  understood  was  to  have  advanced  simultaneously  with  my  own,  did  not 
advance  until  I  was  driven  back.  It  advanced  until  it  came  within  short 
range  of  the  enemy  when  it  halted.  The  officers  could  not  get  the  men  for 
ward  to  a  charge,  and  the  division  was  held  at  bay  there  some  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  ;  during  which  time  my  division  had  gone  forward.  That  de 
lay  enabled  the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  forces  and  attack  me  on  my  front 
and  both  flanks.  I  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  lines  so  far  that  I  had  no 
support  on  either  flank,  and  was  thereforce  forced  to  fall  back;  as  I  came  out 
General  Gibbon's  forces  advanced,  and  got  as  far  probably  as  the  railroad, 
which  was  the  enemy's  outer  line.  The  enemy  were  posted  on  the  ridge, 
and  the  railroad  ran  along  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

Question.  And  you  finally  failed  in  the  object  of  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  We  were  repulsed  after  that  success. 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  failure  and  your  repulse  ? 

Answer.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  from  imferiority  of  numbers,  we 
were  unable  to  hold  what  I  had  gained. 

Question.  Had  you  been  promptly  supported  by  all  the  disposable  force  of 
General  Franklin,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  we  had  been  supported  by  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  could  have  held  the  ground. 

Question.  And  if  you  had  held  your  ground  you  would  have  broken  their 
line  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  that  the  effect  would  have  been  to  have  produced 
the  evacuation  of  the  other  line  of  their  works  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg  ; 
that  is,  had  we  driven  them  back  on  our  front,  the  left,  and  held  the  position. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  number  of  men  would  it  have  been 
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prudent  and  necessary  to  have  held  in  reserve  to  guard  the  heads  of  the 
bridges  where  you  had  crossed  ;  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
artillery  we  had  in  position  there  to  defend  them  ? 

Answer.  The  bridges  were  badly  situated  for  that  purpose,  because  our 
attack  was  on  the  extreme  left,  and  our  bridges  were  on  our  extreme  right. 
The  enemy  had  occupied  ground  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 
There  was  a  plateau  of  about  two  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  river 
to  the  enemy's  lines.  That  compelled  the  occupation  of  more  ground  by  us 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  I  can  hardly  say  how  many 
men  would  be  needed  to  protect  the  bridges.  That  would  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  operations  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  If  our  advance  had 
been  successful  we  would  not  have  required  any  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
bridges;  they  would  have  held  themselves. 

Question.  It  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  had  some  in  reserve  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  bridges. 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  that  one  or  two  'divisions  right  at  the  bridge 
heads  would  have  been  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  army  to  have  rallied  upon, 
had  the  advance  not  been  successful. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  of  the  orders  that  General  Burnside  gave  to 
General  Franklin  to  move  up  to  your  support  with  the  whole  of  his  dispos 
able  force  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  I  was  not  aware  of  them.  Indeed  I 
was  not  aware  of  them  until  I  accidentally  met  General  Burnside  last  night, 
and  he  so  informed  me. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  artillery  we  had  engaged  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  had  twelve  pieces — three  batteries  of  four  pieces — in  my  divi 
sion,  and  General  Gibbon  had  two  batteries — from  eight  to  twelve  pieces. 

Question.  How  many  pieces  were  there  in  reserve  not  brought  up  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many  pieces  there  were  in  reserve. 
There  was  plenty  of  artillery  there.  We  occupied  a  long  line  fronting  the 
enemy,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  where  I  attacked — nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half;  and  there  was  artillery  all  along  in  front  of  that  line. 

Question.  One  would  hardly  suppose  that  you  would  have  been  able  to 
have  gained  a  position  so  far  in  their  lines  as  to  be  where  their  reserves 
were,  with  the  small  force  with  which  you  made  the  attack. 

Answer.  I  think  the  attack  was  so  vigorously  made  that  they  were  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise.  I  did  not  myself  reach  the  plateau  in  front  of  our 
advance.  I  was  down  at  the  railroad  superintending  the  movements  there. 
But  I  was  told  by  some  of  my  officers  who  gained  the  plateau  that  they  passed 
rows  of  the  enemy's  musket  stacked.  The  attack  was  so  vigorous  and  sud 
den  the  enemy  had  not  time  to  take  up  their  muskets.  Some  of  their  regi 
ments  broke  without  forming. 

Question.  Could  not  your  attack  have  been  made  with  35,000  to  40,000 
more  men  than  were  really  engaged  in  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  large  re-enforcements  had 
been  thrown  in  immediately  after  my  attack  we  could  have  held  that  pla 
teau;  and  if  we  had  done  that,  the  result  of  the  operations  there  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they  were. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  your  division  lose  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing? 

Answer.  We  lost  1,760  men  out  of  4,500,  or  about  40  per  cent. 

Question.  Did  you  request  support  from  those  who  had  not  come  up;  and 
if  so,  with  what  result  ? 

Answer.  I  sent  back  three  different  times  to  General  Birney  by  three 
staff  officers.  By  two  of  them  I  sent  a  request  that  he  would  advance  to 
my  support.  On  the  third  occasion  I  assumed  the  responsibility,  and  sent 
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him  an  order — ordered  him  to  come  up;  and  on  sending  back  the  third  time — 
sending  an  order — he  came  up.  To  the  two  previous  messages,  which  were 
requests,  the  answer  was  that  General  Birney  was  under  the  order  of 
General  Reynolds,  sustaining  General  Stoneman,  and  could  not  move  with 
out  their  orders.  After  having  received  two  messages  of  that  kind,  I  as 
sumed  the  responsibility  (it  was  an  assumption  on  my  part)  of  ordering  him 
up,  and  he  did  come  up  just  in  time  to  enable  me  to  get  my  men  out  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  following  any  further  than  the  edge  of  the  woods  in 
front  of  our  batteries. 

Question.  Did  you  silence  any  of  their  batteries  in  your  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  silenced  their  batteries  twice;  first,  those  they  opened  on  our 
left  and  rear,  and  then  those  they  had  on  the  hill. 

Question.  How  many  prisoners  did  you  take  ? 

Answer.  Between  300  and  400,  and  several  standards.  One  of  them  I 
turned  over  to  General  Burnside;  the  others  my  men  had  when  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  were  unable  to  bring  them  with  them  through 
the  woods. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Franklin  during  the  fight  ? 

Answer.  He  was  at  his  headquarters  near  the  Bernard  House.  I  left  him 
there  when  I  went  to  the  attack,  and  found  him  there  after  I  returned.  I 
believe  he  was  there  during  all  our  operations  there.  That  was  the  most 
central  point  of  his  line,  from  which  he  could  receive  reports  from,  and  issue 
orders  to,  all  parts  of  the  line. 

Question.  Do  you  attribute  the  failure  there  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous 
support  ? 

Answer.  The  failure  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  larger  force 
in  the  attack. 

Question.  Was  that  force  in  a  condition  to  have  supported  you  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  portion  of  that  force  that  could  have  come  up  sooner 
than  it  did.  The  division  of  General  Birney,  I  think,  might  have  come  up 
sooner  than  it  did;  and  I  think  General  Gibbon's  division  might  have  ad 
vanced  more  rapidly  than  it  did.  I  would  refer  the  committee  to  my  official 
report,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  [producing  it,]  for  the  particulars. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  and  spirit  of  your  army  now  ? 

Answer.  I  consider  the  army  in  very  good  condition  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  the  measures  initiated  since  General  Hooker  has  taken  command, 
granting  furloughs  to  the  men  and  leaves  of  absence  to  the  officers,  and 
other  orders  looking  to  their  comfort  and  efficiency,  have  had  the  effect  of 
very  much  improving  the  condition  of  that  army.  I  never  did  think  the 
army  in  as  bad  condition  as  many  persons  away  from  the  army  have  seemed 
to  think. 


Appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Geo.  G.  Meade. 

HEADQUARTERS  THIRD  DIVISION  FIRST  CORPS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

December  20,  1862. 

CAPTAIN:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  subjoined  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  this  division  in  the  recent  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg. 

This  division  is  composed  of  three  brigades,  organized  and  commanded  as 
follows: 

The  1st  brigade,  Colonel  Wm.  T.  Sinclair,  6th  regiment  Pennsylvania  re 
serve  corps,  commanding,  consists  of  the  1st  rifles,  (Bucktails,)  1st,  2d,  and 
6th  regiments  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps. 

The  second  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  A.  L.  Magilton,  4th  regiment 
Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  contains  the  3d,  4th,  tth  and  8th  regiments 
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Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  together  with  the  142d  regiment  Pennsylvania 
volunteers. 

The  third  brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  C.  Feger  Jackson, 
was  composed  of  the  5th,  9th,  10th,  llth  and  12th  regiments  Pennsylvania 
reserve  corps. 

Attached  to  this  division  were  four  batteries,  each  of  four  guns;  two  of 
light  12-pounders,  one  commanded  by  Captain  D.  R.  Ransom,  3d  United 
States  artillery;  the  other  by  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Simpson,  1st  Pennsylvania 
artillery;  and  two  of  3-inch  rifled  guns,  commanded  by  Captains  J.  H.  Cooper 
and  F.  P.  Amsden,  1st  Pennsylvania  artillery. 

On  the  llth  instant  the  division  moved  from  the  camp  near  White  Oak 
Church  to  the  vicinity  of  the  point  on  the  Rappahannock  river  selected  for 
the  crossing  of  the  left  grand  division.  The  previous  evening  Captain 
Amsden's  battery  of  rifled  guns  had  been  detached  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Captain  De  Russey,  United  States  army,  for  service  on  the  river  bank. 
Brigadier  General  Jackson's  brigade,  together  with  Ransom's  and  Simpson's 
batteries,  were  also  detached  and  sent  down  during  the  night  of  the  10th 
and  posted  on  the  river  bank  to  protect  the  crossing  party,  which  duty  was 
successfully  accomplished  without  any  loss,  although  there  was  considerable 
firing  between  our  sharpshooters  and  those  of  the  enemy  posted  on  the  op 
posite  bank. 

The  bridges  being  completed,  the  division  crossed  the  river  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  and  was  posted  on  the  plateau,  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  battle 
formed  by  the  left  grand  division. 

The  following  was  the  formation  of  the  division:  The  first  brigade  in  line 
of  battle,  its  left  resting  on  the  river  bank,  and  the  line  extending,  in  a  north 
westerly  direction,  along  and  in  rear  of  the  ravine  at  Smithfield,  the  right 
connecting  with  the  left  of  Gibbon's  division.  Two  regiments  of  this  brig 
ade,  the  1st  rifles  and  2d  infantry,  were  detached  ;  the  former  for  picket 
duty,  the  latter  to  occupy  the  buildings  and  outhouses  at  Smithfield,  and  to 
hold  the  bridge  across  the  ravine  at  its  debouche  into  the  river. 

The  batteries  were  posted  in  front  of  the  1st  brigade,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  where  they  had  complete  command  of  the  front  and  of  the  approach 
by  the  Bowling  Green  road. 

The  2d  brigade  was  formed  in  line  of  battle  300  paces  in  rear  of  the  1st, 
and  parallel  to  it;  arid  the  3d  brigade  along  the  river  bank  in  column  of 
regiments,  the  head  of  the  column  being  100  paces  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the 
2d  brigade.  This  position  was  occupied  by  3  p.  m.,  without  any  serious 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  pickets 
in  front. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  I  accompanied  the  general  commanding 
the  1st  corps  to  the  headquarters  of  the  left  grand  division,  where  the  com 
manding  general  indicated  the  point  he  was  instructed  to  attack;  and  I  was 
informed  that  my  division  had  been  selected  to  make  the  attack.  The  point 
indicated  was  on  the  ridge,  or  rather  range  of  heights,  extending  from  the 
Rappahannock,  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  to  the  Massaponax,  and  was 
situated  near  the  left  of  this  ridge,  where  it  terminated  in  the  Massaponax 
valley.  Between  the  heights  to  be  attacked,  and  the  plateau  on  which  the 
left  grand  division  was  posted,  there  was  a  depression  or  hollow  of  several 
hundred  yards  in  width,  through  which,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
the  Richmond  railroad  ran.  The  heights  along  the  east  were  wooded.  The 
slope  to  the  railroad  from  the  extreme  left,  for  the  space  of  300  or  400  yards, 
was  clear.  Beyond  this  it  was  wooded;  the  woods  extending  across  the 
hollow,  and  in  front  of  the  railroad.  The  plateau  on  our  side  was  level,  and 
cultivated  ground  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hollow,  where  there  was  quite  a 
fall  to  the  railroad. 
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The  enemy  occupied  the  wooded  heights,  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
woods  in  front.  Owing  to  the  woods  nothing  could  be  seen  of  them,  while 
all  our  movements  on  the  cleared  ground  were  exposed  to  their  view. 

Immediately  on  receiving  orders,  the  division  was  moved  forward,  across 
the  Smithfield  ravine,  advancing  down  the  river  some  seven  or  eight  hun 
dred  yards,  when  it  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and  crossed  the  Bowling 
Green  road,  which  here  runs  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  railroad. 
Some  time  was  consumed  in  removing  the  hedge  fences  on  this  road,  and 
bridging  the  drains  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  artillery. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  column  of  attack  was  formed,  as  fol 
lows  :  The  1st  brigade  in  line  of  battle  on  the  crest  of  the  hollow  and  facing 
the  railroad,  with  the  6th  regiment  deployed  as  skirmishers  ;  the  2d  brigade 
in  rear  of  the  1st  three  hundred  paces  ;  the  3d  brigade  by  the  flank,  its 
right  flank  being  a  few  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  1st  brigade,  having  the  9th 
regiment  deployed  on  its  flank  as  skirmishers  and  flankers  ;  the  batteries 
between  the  1st  and  2d  brigades. 

This  disposition  had  scarcely  been  made  when  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk 
fire  from  a  battery  posted  on  the  Bowling  Green  road,  the  shot  from  which 
took  the  command  from  the  left  and  rear.  Apprehending  an  attack  from 
that  quarter,  the  3d  brigade  was  faced  to  the  left,  (thus  forming,  with  the 
1st,  two  sides  of  a  square.)  Simpson's  battery  was  advanced  to  the  front 
and  left  of  the  3d  brigade,  and  Cooper's  and  Ransom's  batteries  moved  to  a 
knoll  on  the  left  of  the  1st  brigade.  These  batteries  immediately  opened  on 
the  enemy's  battery,  and,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  Gen.  Doublcday's  bat 
teries  in  our  rear,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bowling  Green  road,  after  some 
twenty  minutes'  firing,  silenced  and  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  guns. 

During  this  artillery  duel  the  enemy  advanced  a  body  of  sharpshooters 
along  the  Bowling  Green  road,  and  under  cover  of  the  hedges  and  trees  at 
the  roadside.  General  Jackson  promptly  sent  out  two  companies  of  marks 
men  from  his  brigade,  who  drove  the  enemy  back.  No  further  demonstra 
tion  on  our  left  and  rear  being  made,  the  advance  was  again  determined  on. 

Previous  to  pushing  forward  the  infantry,  the  batteries  were  directed  to 
shell  the  heights  and  the  woods  in  front.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  protect 
our  line  in  case  of  falling  back,  Ransom's  battery  was  moved  to  the  right 
and  front  of  the  1st  brigade,  and  Amsden's  battery,  which  had  just  rejoined 
from  detached  duty,  was  posted  on  the  right  of  Cooper. 

During  this  operation,  by  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding  1st  corps, 
the  3d  brigade  changed  front,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of  the 
1st  brigade,  its  lett  extending  so  as  to  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
ridge  to  be  attacked.  The  formation  was  barely  executed  before  the  enemy 
opened  a  sharp  fire  from  a  battery  posted  on  the  heights  to  our  exteme  left. 
Cooper's,  Amsden's,  and  Ransom's  batteries  were  immediately  turned  on  it, 
^nd  after  about  thirty  minutes'  rapid  firing,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  guns, 
having  had  two  of  his  limbers  or  caissons  blown  up,  the  explosions  from 
which  were  plainly  visible.  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced,  the 
line  of  infantry  was  advanced  to  the  attack. 

The  1st  brigade  to  the  right  advanced  several  hundred  yards  over  cleared 
ground,  driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  before  them,  till  they  reached  the 
woods  previously  described  as  being  in  front  of  the  railroad,  which  they 
entered,  driving  the  enemy  out  of  them  to  the  railroad,  where  they  were 
found  strongly  posted  in  ditches  and  behind  temporary  defences.  The  bri 
gade  (1st)  drove  them  from  there,  and  up  the  heights  in  their  front.  Owing 
to  a  heavy  fire  being  received  on  their  right  flank,  they  obliqued  over  to  that 
side,  but  continued  forcing  the  enemy  back  till  they  had  crowned  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  crossed  a  main  road  which  runs  along  the  crest,  and  reached 
open  ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  were  assailed  by  a  very  severe 
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fire  from  a  large  force  in  their  front,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  opened 
a  battery  which  completely  enfiladed  them  from  the  right  flank.  After  hold 
ing  their  ground  for  some  time,  no  support  arriving,  they  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  the  railroad. 

The  2d  brigade,  which  advanced  in  rear  of  the  1st,  after  reaching  the  rail 
road,  with  so  severe  a  fire  on  their  right  flank  that  the  4th  regiment  halted 
and  formed  faced  to  the  right,  to*  repel  this  attack.  The  other  regiments, 
in  passing  through  the  woods,  being  assailed  from  the  left,  inclined  in  that 
direction  and  ascended  the  heights,  the  3d  going  up  as  the  121st  of  the  1st 
brigade  was  retiring.  The  3d  continued  to  advance  and  reached  nearly  the 
same  point  as  the  1st  brigade,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  for  the  same 
reason.  The  7th  engaged  the  enemy  to  the  left,  capturing  many  prisoners 
and  a  standard,  driving  them  from  their  rifle-pits  and  temporary  defences, 
and  continuing  the  pursuit  till  encountering  the  enemy's  re-enforcements, 
they  were  in  turn  driven  back.  The  3d  brigade  had  not  advanced  over  100 
yards  when  the  battery  on  the  height  on  its  left  was  remanned,  and  poured 
a  destructive  fire  into  its  ranks.  Perceiving  this,  I  despatched  my  aide-de 
camp,  Lieutenant  Dehon,  with  orders  for  General  Jackson  to  move  by  the 
right  flank  till  he  could  clear  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  battery,  and 
then  ascending  the  height  through  the  woods  sweep  round  to  the  left  and 
take  the  battery.  Unfortunately  Lieutenant  Dehon  fell  just  as  he  reached 
General  Jackson,  and  a  short  time  after  the  latter  officer  was  killed.  The 
regiments  did,  however,  partially  execute  the  movement  by  obliquing  to  the 
right,  and  advanced  across  the  railroad,  a  portion  ascending  the  heights  in 
their  front.  The  loss  of  their  commander,  and  the  severity  of  the  fire,  from 
both  artillery  and  infantry,  to  which  they  were  subjected,  compelled  them  to 
withdraw,  when  those  on  their  right  withdrew. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  attack  was  for  a  time  perfectly 
successful.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  railroad,  his  rifle-pits  and  breast 
works,  for  over  half  a  mile  ;  over  200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  several 
standards  ;  when  the  advanced  line  encountered  the  heavy  re-enforcernents 
of  the  enemy,  who,  recovering  from  the  effects  of  our  assault,  and  perceiving 
both  our  flanks  unprotected,  poured  in  such  a  destructive  fire  from  all  three 
directions,  as  to  compel  the  line  to  fall  back,  which  was  conducted  without 
confusion. 

Perceiving  the  danger  of  too  great  penetration  of  my  line  without  sup 
port,  I  despatched  several  staff  officers  both  to  General  Gibbon's  command 
and  General  Biruey's  (whose  division  had  replaced  mine  at  the  batteries 
from  whence  we  advanced)  urging  an  advance  to  my  support ;  the  one  on 
my  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  A  brigade  of  Birney's  advanced  to  our  relief, 
just  as  my  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  woods;  and  Gibbon's  division  ad 
vanced  into  the  woods  on  our  right,  in  time  to  assist  materially  in  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  my  broken  line. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  division  in  the  hollow  in 
front  of  the  batteries.  Failing  in  this,  the  command  was  reformed  beyond 
the  Bowling  Green  road,  and  marched  to  the  ground  occupied  the  night 
before,  where  it  was  held  in  reserve  till  the  night  of  the  15th,  when  we  re- 
crossed  the  river. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  list  giving  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  1,160.  When  I  report  that 
4,500  men  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  division  taken  into 
action,  this  large  loss,  being  nearly  40  per  cent.,  will  fully  bear  me  out  in 
the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  at  the  good  conduct  of  both  officers  and 
men.  While  I  deeply  regret  the  inability  of  the  division,  after  having  suc 
cessfully  penetrated  the  enemy's  line,  to  remain  and  hold  what  had  been 
secured,  at  the  same  time  I  deem  their  withdrawal  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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With  one  brigade  commander  killed,  another  wounded,  nearly  half  their 
number  hors  du  combat,  with  regiments  separated  from  brigades  and  compa 
nies  from  regiments,  and  all  the  confusion  and  disaster  incidental  to  the 
advance  of  an  extended  line  through  woods  and  other  obstructions,  assailed 
by  a  heavy  fire,  not  only  of  infantry  but  of  artillery,  not  only  in  front  but  on 
both  flanks,  the  best  troops  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing  without  loss 
of  honor. 

The  reports  of  the  brigade  commanders,  herewith  submitted,  are  referred 
to  for  details  not  contained  in  this  report. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Colonel  W.  T.  Sinclair,  sixth  regiment,  and  Colonel 
A.  L.  Magilton,  fourth  regiment,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  their 
commands.  To  Colonel  Sinclair  particularly,  who  had  command  of  the  ad 
vance  during  the  whole  day,  and  who  was  severely  wounded,  I  desire  to 
express  my  obligation  for  the  assistance  rendered  me. 

To  the  members  of  my  personal  staff,  Captain  E.  C,  Baird,  assistant  adju 
tant  general,  Captain  A.  Coxe,  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  E. 
G.  Mason,  fifth  regiment,  aides-de-camp,  I  tender  my  thanks  for  the  prompt 
and  fearless  manner  in  which  they  conveyed  my  orders  to  all  parts  of  the 
field.  The  loss  of  Lieutenant  Arthur  Dehon,  twelfth  regiment,  my  aide,  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  endeared 
to  all  who  knew  him  for  his  manly  virtues  and  amiable  character. 

The  public  service  has  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Brigadier  General  C. 
Fegor  Jackson,  an  officer  of  merit  and  reputation,  who  owed  his  position  to 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  previous  actions. 

Others  have  fallen  of  distinguished  merit,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
living  whom  it  will  be  my  pleasure  hereafter  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
government  for  their  distinguished  acts  of  gallantry. 

At  present  I  must  refer  to  the  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  com 
manders. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  G.  MEADE, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Captain  C.  KINGSBURY, 

Astft  Adft  Gen' I,  Headquarters  First  Corps. 


WASHINGTON,  March  23,  1863. 
Major  General  JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  GOOCH: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  in  command  at  present  of  the 
first  corps,  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  What  was  your  command  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in 
December  last  ? 

Answer.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  I  commanded  the  first  corps 
attached  to  the  left  grand  division  under  General  Franklin. 

Question.  Of  what  divisions  was  your  corps  composed  ? 

Answer.  The  divisions  of  Doubleday,  Gibbon,  and  Meade.  They  were  old 
divisions,  and  had  had  different  commanders  before.  But  those  were  the 
commanders  at  that  time. 

Question.  What  were  your  orders  in  relation  to  the  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  day  of  the  battle? 

Answer.  My  orders  were  to  carry  out  the  orders  received  from  General 
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Burnside  by  General  Franklin  that  morning,  which  orders  were  to  attack 
the  enemy's  position  at  the  Hamilton  House,  passing  below  Smithfield,  with 
one  or  two  divisions,  and  to  hold  that  point.  I  immediately  put  my  troops 
in  motion,  without  the  slightest  delay,  formed  them,  and  moved  to  the  attack, 
putting  in  two  divisions  to  make  the  attack  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the 
orders.  The  attack  was  made  by  Meade's  division,  carrying  the  enemy's 
position  to  a  certain  extent.  Gibbon's  was  pushed  in  on  Meade's  right  to 
support  him,  and  Doubleday  was  brought  up,  intending  to  put  him  in  on 
Meade's  left;  but  a  very  strong  demonstration  was  made  by  the  enemy  on 
our  left  with  artillery  and  cavalry — so  strong  that  I  had  to  throw  the  whole 
of  Doubleday's  division  against  them.  Meade's  position  was  held  for  some 
time  and  supports  sent  for.  But  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  before  the 
enemy  had  made  a  counter  attack,  and  driven  Meade  from  the  position  he 
had  gained.  The  position  was  in  the  woods,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
the  enemy's  dispositions  was  very  little  indeed.  We  could  not  tell  what  his 
position  was  at  the  time.  The  supports  that  came  up  to  Meade  were,  first, 
the  brigade  of  General  Birney;  two  regiments  of  that  brigade  were  put  in 
the  woods  to  support  Meade,  but  were  driven  out  with  him.  The  rest  of  the 
troops  as  they  came  up  were  thrown  to  the  support  of  our  artillery,  then 
holding  our  line,  and  covering  the  attack.  There  were  other  troops  sent  up 
late  in  the  afternoon.  But  our  troops  having  been  driven  from  the  woods,  I 
did  not  order  another  attack  to  be  made,  considering  it  too  late  in  the  day 
to  make  a  new  attack  without  further  instructions.  Having  reported  the 
result  of  my  attack,  the  troops  maintained  the  line  of  battle  we  had  estab 
lished  from  that  time  until  we  were  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the  15th. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  Meade's  division  ? 

Answer.  It  was  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand,  I  think. 

Question.  Was  that  a  strong  or  weak  division  ? 

Answer.  Judging  from  the  morning  reports,  it  was  the  strongest  division 
I  had. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  our  side,  actually  en 
gaged  at  that  point  ? 

Answer.  I  considered  that  I  had  about  16,000  men,  according  to  the  re 
turns.  My  corps  at  that  time  was  about  16,000  strong,  and  they  were  all 
engaged,  and  two  regiments  of  Birney's  division  were  engaged.  That,  I 
believe,  was  all  that  was  actually  engaged  in  the  attack.  17,000,  I  sup 
pose,  would  cover  all.  f 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  General  Franklin  had  in  his 
grand  division  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  grand  division  was  about  37,000  men.  Smith's 
corps,  I  think,  was  21,000;  it  may  have  been  more.  It  was  a  very  sjtrong 
corps. 

Question.  How  many  of  Hooker's  grand  division  had  General  Franklin, 
in  addition  to  his  own  grand  division  ? 

Answer.  Two  divisions,  under  command  of  General  Stoneman,  were  sent 
to  him — sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridges,  but  were  not  crossed  over 
until  after  the  action  commenced,  on  the  13th. 

Question.  Were  the  divisions  under  Stoneman  crossed  over  before  Meade 
made  his  attack  ? 

Answer.  They  must  have  commenced  crossing  before  Meade  made  his 
attack. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  crossed  before  he  made  his 
attack  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  We  had  moved  down  some  distance  below  the 
bridges. 
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Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  whole  force  across  the  river  there, 
including  the  division  from  General  Hooker's  command  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  were  about  55,000  or  60,000  men. 

Question.  Why  were  not  more  troops  used  against  the  enemy,  there  being 
over  the  river  from  55,000  to  60,000  men,  and  only  16,000  or  17,000  en 
gaged  ? 

Answer.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  can  only  give  my  opinion 
that  it  must  have  been  upon  the  supposition  that  the  order  of  General 
Burnside  contemplated  a  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road.  General 
Franklin  was  ordered  to  hold  a  part  of  his  troops  for  that  movement.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  reason. 

Question.  In  order  that  that  movement  might  be  made,  was  it  not  es 
sential  that  the  point  indicated  in  the  order  to  be  taken  should  have  been 
taken  ? 

Answer.  It  should  have  been  taken  and  held,  and  the  movement  might 
then  have  been  made,  I  suppose  ? 

Question.  If  that  order  contemplated  that  that  point  should  be  taken  and 
held,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  general  commanding  there  to  use  his  whole 
force  to  take  that  point — reserving  only  such  portion  as  might  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  heads  of  the  bridges — if  the  whole  force  was  requisite  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Answer.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question  positively. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  whole  force  there  must  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  will  carry  out  the  orders  he  has  received.  We 
were  fighting  with  the  river  to  our  backs,  and  in  case  of  a  serious  reverse 
there,  the  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  I  suppose  it  would  be  neces 
sary,  under  such  circumstances,  for  a  general  to  hold  a  pretty  large  force  in 
reserve;  at  least  to  have  a  large  body  of  his  troops  ready  to  resist  any 
counter-attack  that  might  be  made  by  the  enemy,  should  the  part  of  the 
troops  that  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  that  order  meet  with  a  reverse. 
Had  we  gone  in  with  all  our  force  over  there  and  failed,  the  army  would 
have  been  destroyed.  If  a  larger  force  had  been  up  there  in  time,  I  would 
have  put  it  into  the  attack  at  once.  I  was  going  to  put  General  Double- 
day's  division  in  behind  Meade,  and  carry  the  whole  thing  through  as  far 
as  rny  corps  was  concerned.  But  the  demonstration  made  by  the  enemy  on 
our  left  was  so  strong  that  I  had  to  turn  Doubleday  square  off  to  the  left  to 
meet  it;  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  off  until  it  was  too 
late  to  move  Doubleday  up  again  to  support  Meade. 

Question    Why  was  not  the  attacking  force  better  supported? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  due  to  several  causes.  The  troops  ordered  up 
did  not  come  up  in  time  to  the  scene  of  Meade's  attack.  I  think  they  did 
not  move  rapidly  enough  under  the  artillery  fire  to  which  they  were  sub 
jected  in  coming  up. 

Question.  Why  were  not  more  troops  placed  in  position  to  give  immediate 
support  to  the  attacking  force  ? 

Answer.  I  considered  that  the  attacking  force  was  my  corps.  I  attacked 
with  the  whole  corps,  and  there  were  no  other  troops  that  I  know  of  ordered 
to  follow  rne. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  should  there  not  have  been  other  troops  in  a 
position  to  give  prompt  support  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  should. 

Qustion.     Who  is  responsible  for  that  not  having  been  done  ? 

Answer.  I  can  hardly  say  who  is  responsible,  for  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  orders  that  were  given. 

Question.  Did  the  attacking  force,  under  General  Meade,  reach  the  point 
which  it  was  desired  they  should  take  and  hold. 
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Answer.  I  think  not  quite.  I  think  they  were  a  little  short  of  it.  They 
got  on  a  road,  but  it  was  a  by-road,  not  the  main  road  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  enemy's  forces. 

Question.  Did  they  reach  near  that  point  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Had  that  point  been  taken  and  held  as  contemplated  by  the 
order,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  If  that  point  had  been  taken  and  held,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  obliged  to  vacate  their  position.  We  could  have  thrown  the  mass  of 
our  troops  down  below  and  got  in  their  rear,  and  reached  their  line  of  com 
munications,  and  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back. 

Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  had  you  been  fully  supported,  you 
could  have  taken  and  held  the  position  indicated  in  General  Burnside's 
order  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  we  had  been  fully  supported  with  troops  sufficient,  we 
could  have  taken  and  held  it  ;  but,  in  the  operation  of  doing  that,  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  have  moved  the  bridges  down,  or  thrown  other 
bridges  over  below.  There  was  no  preparation  of  that  kind  made 

Question.  Why  would  that  have  been  necessary  if  you  had  taken  and 
held  that  point,  and  the  taking  and  holding  of  that  point  would  have 
causedthe  enemy  to  have  retired  from  their  position  ? 

Answer.  I  consider  that  all  operations  of  that  kind,  all  military  attacks, 
&c.,  are  so  uncertain  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  provide  for 
a  failure.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  positively  that  we  could  have  held  that  point 
if  we  had  taken  it.  We  might  have  been  so  attacked  as  to  have  been  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  net  have  been  able  to  hold  the  point.  If  it  had  been 
taken  and  held  it  would  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  fall  back. 

Question.  Could  you  reasonably  have  expected  any  success  against  the 
enemy,  if  with  a  force  of  from  55,000  to  60,000  across  the  river,  you  used 
only  17,000  against  the  eneny? 

Answer.  You  must  take  in  connexion  with  the  lower  operation  the  one 
above.  I  supposed  that  they  had  some  reference  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  troops  not  used  in  the  attack  would  be  used  in  pursuit,  or  in  some 
other  manner.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  point  above  Freder- 
icksburg,  then  the  enemy  would  have  had  to  fall  back,  and  we  could  have 
followed  in  pursuit  with  fresh  troops  we  had.  All  these  things  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  commanding  general,  I  think. 

Question.  At  or  about  what  hour  did  Meade  make  the  attack? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  about  12  o'clock,  or  a  little  after. 

Question.  Did  he  send  to  you  at  any  time  for  help  ? 

Answer.  He  sent  to  me  to  say  that  Gibbon  was  not  advancing  on  his 
right.  I  sent  Gibbon  orders;  and  also  went  over  myself,  and  urged  him  on. 
I  sent  two  aides-de-camp,  and  they  were  with  him  there,  doing  the  best  they 
could  to  help  him  on.  They  did  not  advance  as  vigorously  as  they  should 
have  done,  I  think. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  at  about  what  time  you  received  this  request 
for  aid  from  General  Meade  ? 

Answer.  It  was  about  the  time  that  his  men  got  fairly  into  the  woods,  and 
got  near  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Before  or  after  he  pierced  their  lines  ? 

Answer.  To  say  "pierced  their  lines"  is  rather  uncertain,  rather  indefi 
nite.  I  think  it  was  about  the  time  he  got  beyond  the  railroad,  and  com 
menced  sending  back  prisoners. 

Question.  Can  you  state  to  us  the  number  of  men  lost  by  your  respective 
divisions  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  the  first  reports  of  the  loss  of  the  corps 
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were  between  5,000  and  6,000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing1.  The  number 
was  somewhat  reduced  afterwards,  but  the  exact  amount  I  do  not  now 
remember.  It  must  have  been  over  4,000  men. 

Question.  Did  Doubled  ay's  division  suffer  much? 

Answer.  Considerably  less  than  the  others. 

Question.  Do  you  know  his  loss  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember.     I  can  furnish  the  exact  losses,  if  desired. 

Question.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  orders  from  General  Burnside  to 
General  Franklin  during  the  day,  subsequent  to  the  first  order  under  which 
you  acted  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  subsequent  orders  to  General  Frank- 
in  on  that  day.  I  never  heard  that  there  were  any  others. 

Question.  Were  any  of  General  Franklin's  troops  actively  engaged,  except 
those  commanded  by  you  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  batteries  of  General  Smith's  corps 
were  engaged  a  part  of  the  time,  and  there  may  have  been  some  movement 
on  the  right  which  I  did  not  know  of.  I  think  a  regiment  was  seat  out  to 
take  a  battery,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  went.  Colonel  Hatch,  the  one 
I  have  before  spoken  of  [see  previous  testimony]  as  having  escaped  from 
the  prison  in  Richmond,  was  killed  there.  After  General  Stoneman  got  on 
to  the  field,  he  took  command  of  his  own  troops. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  far  was  the  point  of  attack  by  Meade  from  the  river,  and 
how  far  from  the  place  of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  river.  It  was  over  two  miles  from  the  point  of  crossing. 


Appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Reynolds. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

December  13 — 5.55  a.  m. 

General  Hardie  will  carry  this  despatch  to  you  and  remain  with  you 
during  the  day.  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  keep  your  whole 
command  in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and 
you  will  send  out  at  once  a  division  at  least,  to  pass  below  Srnithfield  to 
seize,  if  possible,  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  on  this  side  of  the 
Massaponax,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat 
open.  He  has  ordered  another  column  of  a  division  or  more  to  be  moved 
from  General  Sumner's  command  up  the  plank  road  to  its  intersection  of  the 
telegraph  road,  where  they  will  divide  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  heights  on 
both  of  those  roads.  Holding  these  heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain 
Hamilton's,  will,  I  hope,  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge 
between  these  points.  He  makes  these  moves  by  columns  distant  from  each 
other  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  collision  of  our  own  forces, 
which  might  occur  in  a  general  movement  during  the  fog.  Two  of  General 
Hooker's  divisions  are  in  your  rear,  at  the  bridges,  and  will  remain  there  as 
supports.  Copies  of  instructions  to  Generals  Simmer  and  Hooker  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  by  an  orderly  very  soon.  You  will  keep  your  whole  com 
mand  in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fog  lifts.  The  watchword, 
which,  if  possible,  should  be  given  to  every  company,  will  be  "  Scott." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  FARKE,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Major  General  FRANKLIN, 

Commanding  Left  Grand  Division  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  true  copy.  JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 

Major  General  Volunteers  Commanding. 
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Consolidated  morning  report  of  first  army  corps,  commanded  "by  Major  General 
John  F.  Reynolds,  dated  December  10, 1862. 


Commanding  officer. 

Troops. 

Present  for  duty. 

No.  of  regiments. 

No.  of  companies. 

General  officers. 

General  staff  officers 

Field,  staff,  and  com 
pany  officers. 

1 

5 
o 

0 

"rt 
I 

Enlisted  men. 

h 

Maj.Gen.  J.P.Reynolds  
Lieut.  Col.  C.  S.  Douty  

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig  Gen   S  Meredith   ..  . 

Corps  comm'der  and  staff. 

1 

8 

'"36 

9 

30 

9 

428 

1st  Maine  cavalry  
Artillery  

1 

10 

398 

4 

1 
13 

14 

15 
362 

16 
376 

479 

5,484 

495 

5,860 

(Doubleday's  temp'y  absent.) 
Total  

Staff  and  infantry  

18 

177 

1 

18 

181 

1 

377 

392 

3,963 

6,355 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Brig.  Gen.  N.  Taylor  
(Gibbon,  temp'y  absent)  

Total  

4 

12 
255 

12 

270 

357 
4,457 

369 
4,727 

Staff  and  infantry 

14 

140 

1 

14 

14 

144 
5 

1 

14 

267 

282 

4,814 

5,096 

THIRD   DIVISION. 

Brig  Gen  G  G.  Mea.de  

Artillery.,  

12 
303 

12 
311 

424 

6,032 

436 
6,343 

Total  

15 

147 

2 

6 

15 

152 

2 

6 

315 

323 

6,456 

6,779 

Total  

49 

487 

5 

42 

989 

1,036 

17,631 

18,667 

HEADQUARTERS  FIRST  ARMY  CORPS, 

Near  White  Oak  Church,  Virginia,  December  10, 1862. 


A  true  copy. 


JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 
Major  General  Volunteers  Commanding. 


Field  return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  first  army  corps,  during  the 
engagement  of  December  13,  1862. 


Present  for 
duty. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate 
casualties. 

Officers. 

S 

i 

• 

n 

Officers. 

c 
• 
• 

Officers. 

a 

V 

S 

6 

| 

BRIG.    GEN.  A.   DOCBLEUAY,  FIRST  DI 
VISION. 

58 

870 
694 
959 
491 

414 

.... 
.... 

3 

4 
9 
9 

7 

1 
..... 
1 

15 
12 
41 
32 
15 

i 

2 

"-*"•" 

i 

18 
21 
51 
151 
22 

2d  brigade      

:::::' 

5 

1 
110 

3d  brigade      

71 
97 
14 

Artillery       

237 

3,428 

2 

32 

4 

115 



116 

6 

263 

BIRO.  OEN.  J.  GIBBON,8ECOND  DIVISION. 

1 

1 
29 
26 
19 

'"e'u 

601 
587 
18 

1st  brigade      

42 
45 
4  } 
11 

508 
609 
523 
251 

2 
1 

1 

39 
69 
36 
2 

22 
22 
16 

351 
278 
249 
15 

5 
3 
2 

224 
254 
302 

1 

2d  brigade  

Artillery  

142 

1,891 

4 

146 

61 

893 

10 

781 

75 

1,820 
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Field  return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  4r- — Continued. 


Present  for 
duty. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate 
casualties. 

Officers. 

c 

O 

s 

1 
E 
O 

1 

c 

V 

s 

1 

a 

O> 

S 

Officers. 

c 

9 

a 

Officers. 

p 

V 

S 

BRIG.  GEN.  G.  G.  MEADE,   THIRD  DIVI 
SION. 

1 
23 
27 
36 

5 
4 
6 

42 

51 
42 
3 

17 
22 
23 

386 
417 
467 
25 

1 

1 
7 

129 
245 
237 
4 

557 
713 
746 
32 

Artillery  

Total         

16 

33 

60 

138 

62 

1,295 

9 

615 

87 

2,048 

Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  S.  Douty,  1st 

61 

3 

2,308 

3 

4,134 

Total  of  the  corps  

316 

127 

19 

9,119 

22 

1,512 

J68 

HEADQUARTERS  FIRST  ARMY  CORPS,  December  14,  1862. 


JOHN   F.  REYNOLDS, 
Major  General  Volunteers  Commanding. 


Recapitulation  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  Jirst  army  corps,  battle  of 
Frederickslurg,  December  13,1862. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

Officers. 

c 

V 

is 

Officers. 

c 

4) 

S 

Officers. 

c 

Oi 

s 

Officers. 

a 

<u 

s 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

1st  brigade  

x    3 
4 
10 
8 
5 

2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

21 
16 
52 
36 
21 

4 

2 
2 
2 

5 

1 

28 
20 
65 
60 
26 

2d   brigade  

1 

3 
16 

4th  brigade  

1 

Total  ...   .. 

2 

30 

10 

146 

23 

12 

199 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

1 
23 
25 
15 

1 

27 
30 
18 

1st  brigade  

2 
5 
3 

46 
53 
39 
2 

351 
344 
236 
15 

2 

55 
32 

7 

452 
429 

282 
17 

2d  brigade    

Total  

10 

140 

64 

946 

2 

94 

76 

1,180 

THIRD   DIVISION. 

1st  brigade    

4 
3 
6 

42 
62 

47 
7 

10 
22 
19 
1 

335 
406 
391 

18 

2 

1 
9 

112 
132 
209 

4 

16 
26 
34 
1 

489 
600 
647 
29 

2d  brigade              ..     ... 

Artillery  .. 

13 
25~ 

158 

52 
126 

1,150 

2,242 

12 

457 

77 

1,765 
3,144 

328 

14 

574 

165 

A  true  copy. 


JOHN   F.  REYNOLDS, 

Major  General  Volunteers  Commanding. 
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Consolidated  morning  report  of  first  arm.y  corps,  commanded  by  Major  General 
John  F.  Reynolds,  dated  December  20,  1862. 


Commanding  officer. 

Troops. 

Present  for  duty. 

No.  of  regiments. 

No.  of  companies. 

General  officers. 

General  staffofficers. 

Field,  staff,  and  com 
pany  officers. 

Total  commissioned 

Enlisted  men. 

s 

Major  General  Reynolds  
Lieutenant  J.  P.  Carsen  

Corps  comm'der  and  staff. 

1 

8 

9 

1 
2 

9 

47 
91 

Co.  D,  1st  Maine  cavalry. 
Co.  K,  10th  N.  Y.  cavalry. 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
2 

46 

89 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brigadier  General  Doubleday. 

3 

11 
352 

11 

368 

364 

5,247 

375 
5,616 

Staff  and  infantry  

18 

177 

2 

15 

18 

180 

2 

15 

368 

380 

5,611 

5,991 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Brigadier  General  N.  Taylor.  . 

Artillery                . 

4 

14 
214 

14 
225 

239 

330 
3,251 

3,581 

344 
3,476 

3,820 

427 
4,461 

Staff  and  infantry  

14 
14 

'is 

140 

1 
1 

10 

10 

144 

228 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

Major  General  G.  G.  Meade.  . 
Total  

Artillery  

Staff  and  infantry    

5 

147 

12 
226 

12 
231 

415 
4,230 

1 

4 

15 

152 

1 

4 
37 

238 

243 

4,645 

4,888 

Total  

47 

478 

5 

842 

874 

13,972 

14,846 

HEADQUARTERS  FIRST  ARMY  CORPS, 

Near  White  Oak  Church,  Virginia,  December  20,  1862. 
A  true  copy. 

JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 
Major  General  Volunteers  Commanding. 


WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1863. 
General  DAVID  D.  BIRNEY  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  command  the  first 
division  of  the  third  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  on  the  13th  of  De 
cember  last  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  What  command  had  you  at  that  time? 

Answer.  I  commanded  the  same  division  I  now  do,  at  that  time  in  the 
corps  of  General  Stoneman. 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  orders  you  received  that  day,  and  what 
was  done  by  you  and  your  command  in  pursuance  of  those  orders  ? 

Answer.  I  reached  the  Kappahannock  river  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  at  the  bridges  constructed  by  General  Franklin,  and  remained 
there  with  my  division  under  arms  waiting  orders  to  cross.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  received  a  written  order  from  General  Stoneman  to  cross 
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with  my  division,  and  to  proceed  to  the  left  and  report  for  orders  to  General 
Reynolds.  I  did  so  immediately,  and  reached  the  left  about  11  o'clock,  and 
found  Meade's  division  in  line,  and  was  told  by  General  Reynolds  that 
General  Meade  was  to  attack.  I  was  ordered  to  bring-  my  division  up  im 
mediately  in  the  rear  of  Meade,  in  order  to  support  his  attack.  At  this  time 
the  cannonading  of  the  enemy  was  very  heavy  arid  productive  of  great  loss 
to  us.  It  was  not  very  heavy  upon  my  command,  although  it  was  in  an 
open  field.  The  "  old  Richmond  road,"  I  think  it  is  called,  was  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  field,  on  the  side  of  the  field  next  the  river,  with  heavy  hedges 
skirting  it,  and  with  but  two  narrow  entrances  through  which  I  moved  my 
command  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  in  two  lines,  in  rear  of  Meade's 
division.  I  then  received  an  order  from  General  Reynolds  to  retire  my 
command  from  the  field,  not  to  expose  them  to  this  cannonading,  which 
was  commenced  when  Meade  advanced.  I  began  the  movement  at  the 
same  time  that  I  saw  Meade  advance  to  the  attack.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  I  commenced  my  movement,  and  when  about 
two  regiments  from  each  brigade  of  my  division  had  passed  through  these 
narrow  passes,  one  of  Meade's  staff  officers  came  to  me  with  a  request  from 
General  Meade  to  send  re-eniorcements  to  his  support,  and  to  bring  my  com 
mand  forward.  I  pointed  the  officer  to  General  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the 
field,  and  said  that  I  had  just  received  an  order  from  him  (General  Reynolds) 
to  retire  my  command;  but  that  on  hearing  from  General  Reynolds  I  would 
advance  immediately;  and  I  sent  the  staff  officer  to  General  Reynolds. 
Then,  seeing  the  troops  under  General  Meade  beginning  to  fall  back,  I 
ordered  four  regiments  to  advance — the  38th  and  40th  New  York,  the  57th 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  4th  Maine — under  General  J.  Hobart  Ward.  And  I 
immediately  rode  up  to  General  Reynolds  and  asked  permission  to  bring  my 
guns  forward — two  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  I  received  the  per 
mission,  and  at  once  brought  forward  the  two  batteries — the  only  two  in  my 
command — and  opened  upon  the  enemy  in  order  to  cover  this  movement 
of  General  Meade.  As  I  advanced  with  my  command  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  I  found  Meade's  entire  command — two  divisions — in  utter  confusion, 
and  flying  in  all  directions  without  order  from  the  field.  At  General  Meade's 
request  I  tried  to  stop  the  rout  with  my  command,  and  deployed  two  regi 
ments  to  try  to  stop  the  fugitives;  but  it  was  useless;  they  went  righ-t 
through  us.  The  enemy  pursued  them  closely,  with  great  slaughter,  as  they 
fled  from  the  field.  The  pursuit  was  so  close  that  they  came  within  fifty 
yards  of  my  guns;  I  think  it  was  Earle's  division  of  the  enemy  that  came 
so  close.  I  opened  upon  them  with  cannister  from  four  batteries — my  two 
batteries,  and  two  batteries  of  Meade's  division,  of  which  I  had  taken  com 
mand — and  drove  them  back.  There  were  no  troops  in  my  rear,  between 
my  command  and  the  river,  except  those  demoralized  troops  of  General 
Meade's  division;  and  which  he  said  were  unreliable  and  could  not  be  de 
pended  upon  for  any  further  service.  I  asked  General  Reynolds,  then,  what 
further  was  to  be  done.  I  received  orders  from  him  to  try  and  hold  the  crest 
of  this  hill,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  through  and  attack 
ing  the  division  under  General  Doublcday.  That  was  on  my  left  and  connecting 
with  the  Rappahannock.  The  line  on  the  left  formed  an  angle  and  connected 
with  the  river.  I  held  the  enemy's  line  within  300  yards.  There  was  constant 
flying  that  afternoon  between  my  advanced  line  and  the  enemy.  At  four 
o'clock  they  opened  upon  us  in  this  open  field  with  some  ten  guns,  which 
they  had  planted  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  occupied  by  them,  and  which  we 
silenced  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I 
received  an  order  from  General  Reynolds  himself  to  remain  in  command  of 
that  line  during  the  night,  and  to  try  to  hold  the  position  that  I  then  occu 
pied.  I  remained  on  the  field,  in  this  same  position,  until  eleven  o'clock  on 
Rep.  Com.  108 45 
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Monday  night,  the  15th,  when  I  received  orders  from  General  Stoneman, 
who  had  then  resumed  command  of  his  corps,  to  retire  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock  river,  which  I  did.  The  loss  of  my  division  in  the  fight  upon  Sat 
urday,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  961.  The  strength  of  my  division  was 
about  7 ,000. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  more  than  one  request  from  General  Meade  to 
send  him  re-enforcements  prior  to  his  retiring  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not ;  and  there  was  no  delay  on  the  part  of  my  command 
in  complying  with  that  request.  I  immediately  commenced  the  movement, 
reversed  the  order  of  leaving  the  field,  and  commenced  to  go  back  again 
into  line,  and  ordered  General  Ward  to  advance  with  four  regiments.  The 
request  was  for  two  regiments,  but  I  sent  four,  because  my  regiments  were 
small.  Those  four  regiments  advanced  beyond  where  Mcade  had  gone,  arid 
covered  the  retreat  of  Meade  at  great  loss  to  themselves.  Those  four  regi 
ments  lost  600  men,  and  General  Ward  reported  that  they  advanced  beyond 
where  Meade  had  advanced. 

Question.  With  what  force  was  Meade  actually  supported  in  his  attack  ? 

Answer.  The  attack  was  made  by  Meade's  division,  and  by  Gibbon's  divi 
sion,  on  the  right  of  Meade's  division.  My  command  was  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  Meade's  division.  1  should  think  that  in  those  two  divisions 
there  were  about  8,000  men  that  made  the  attack,  supported  by  my  division 
of  about  7,000  men.  The  field  was  entirely  deserted  by  those  two  divisions  ; 
there  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  remained  near  there.  To  the  right  of  my 
division  there  was  a  gap  without  a  soldier,  without  a  man. 

Question.  Should  there  not  have  been  troops  in  position  to  have  supported 
you  when  you  repulsed  the  enemy  ;  and  if  there  had  been  would  you  not 
have  gained  possession  of  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  your  front? 

Answer.  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  that  I  could  have  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill  with  my  division  alone  when  the  enemy  retired  from  their  pursuit, 
but  when  the  attack  was  made  by  not  exceeding  8,000  men,  when  there 
was  60,000  men  on  the  field  there,  I  thought  that  it  was  a  mere  feint,  a  mere 
diversion,  and  that  the  main  attack  was  to  have  been  on  the  right.  If  the 
main  attack  was  to  have  been  on  the  left,  we  ought  to  have  had  a  great 
many  more  troops  in  the  attack.  Jn  my  opinion  there  were  sufficient  troops 
on  the  left,  under  General  Franklin,  to  have  carried  the  whole  crest  of  the 
hill  in  our  front. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  sufficient  to  have  carried  and 
held  it  ? 

Answer.  Without  a  doubt. 

Question.  In  your  opinion  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  that  point 
had  been  carried  and  held  ? 

Answer.  Complete  success  on  our  part,  I  think. 

Question.  What  was  done  on  the  left,  after  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was 
checked  by  your  troops  ? 

Answer.  After  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  by  my  division  there  was  a  gap 
of  considerable  extent  between  my  right  and  the  left  of  Smith's  corps  of 
General  Frankiri's  grand  division.  This  gap  was  not  closed  until  three  or 
half  past  three  o'clock,  when  Sickles's  division  of  Stoneman's  corps  formed 
on  my  right.  At  about  6  o'clock  Newton's  division  was  formed  in  my  rear, 
but  was  removed  again  at  about  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  General  Franklin,  or  do 
you  know  of  aty  communication  having  been  made  to  him,  which  led  to  the 
advance  of  troops  to  fill  up  the  gap  on  your  right  ? 

Answer.  General  Stoneman  was  with  me  after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  we  rode  to  the  right  and  found  no  troops  there,  he  left  me,  saying 
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that  he  would  see  General  Franklin  and  have  the  connexion  completed  ; 
have  troops  sent  to  fill  up  this  gap. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy's  line  at  the  point  where 
the  attack  was  made  ? 

Answer.  It  was  naturally  a  very  strong  position,  but  wh'en  the  attack 
was  made  there  had  been  but  little  work  done  upon  it.  It  was  very  much 
strengthened  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night ;  they  were  at  work  upon 
it  constantly  upon  both  nights — chopping  timber  and  throwing  up  earth 
works. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  attack  was  not  renewed  after 
the  repulse  of  Meade's  division  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Was  there,  or  not,  sufficient  time  left  for  another  attack  to  have 
been  made  that  day  ? 

Answer.  There  was  sufficient  time  to  have  made  another  attack.  The 
repulse  of  Meade's  division  was  about  two  o'clock,  I  should  think  ;  perhaps 
a  little  before  two  o'clock. 


WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1863. 

General  WILLIAM  B.  FRANKLIN  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  you  describe  fully  and  particularly  what  was  done  by  the 
left  wing  of  our  army  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  or  that*  portion  of  it 
under  your  own  command  ? 

Answer.  On  the  llth  and  12th  of  December  last,  the  left  wing,  composed 
of  the  first  and  sixthcorps,  crossed  the  Kappahannock,  by  bridges,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  Both  corps  were  in 
position  by  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  and  we  remained  in  posi 
tion  during  that  night.  General  Reynolds's  corps  was  on  the  left  of  the 
position,  having  its  left  on  the  river,  and  its  right  extending  towards  the 
hills.  General  Smith's  corps  was  nearly  at  right  angles  to  General  Rey 
nolds's  corps,  and  was  posted  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  Richmond  road;  its 
right  extended  across  Deep  Run. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  General  Burnside  came  down 
to  look  at  the  condition  of  things.  He  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the  ap 
pearance  of  affairs  on  the  left,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  General 
Smith  and  myself.  I  urged  him  to  give  orders  which  would  enable  me  to 
put  the  command  in  such  a  position  that  a  very  strong  attack  could  be  made 
there  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  He  left  at  6  o'clock  without  consent 
ing  to  make  the  attack,  or  without  saying  that  he  would  not  do  it.  The  last 
thing  I  said  to  him  was  to  give  me  the  orders  as  soon  as  possible  at  any 
rate,  whatever  they  were.  He  said  I  should  have  them  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours.  I  then  said:  "  I  hope  they  will  be  here  before  12  o'clock  to 
night  at  any  rate." 

Some  time  after  midnight  I  got  very  nervous  about  not  receiving  any 
orders,  and  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  telegraph  office.  He  soon  came 
back  and  said  that  he  had  heard  from  headquarters,  and  that  the  orders 
were  then  being  prepared  arid  would  soon  come  down.  About  7  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  received  the  following  order  : 

"  HEADQUARTERS   ARMY  or  THE  POTOMAC, 

"  December  13—5.55  a.  m. 

"  General  Hardie  will  carry  this  despatch  to  you  and  remain  with  you 
during  the  day.  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  keep  your  whole 
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command  in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and 
you  will  send  out  at  once  a  division,  at  least,  to  pass  below  Smithfield,  to  seize, 
if  possible,  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  on  this  side  of  the  Massa- 
ponax,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat  open. 
He  has  ordered  another  column  of  a  division  or  more  to  be  moved  from  Gen 
eral  Sumner's  command  up  the  plank  road  to  its  intersection  of  the  telegraph 
road,  where  they  will  divide,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  heights  on  both  of 
those  roads.  Holding  these  heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamil 
ton's,  will,  I  hope,  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge  between 
these  points.  He  makes  these  moves  by  columns,  distant  from  each  other, 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  collision  of  our  own  forces,  which 
might  occur  in  a  general  movement  during  the  fog.  Two  of  General  Hook 
er's  divisions  are  in  your  rear  at  the  bridges,  and  will  remain  there  as  sup 
ports.  Copies  of  instructions  to  General  Sumner  and  Hooker  will  be  for 
warded  to  you  by  an  orderly  very  soon.  You  will  keep  your  whole  command 
in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fog  lifts.  The  watchword  which, 
if  possible,  should  be  given  to  every  company,  will  be  *  Scott.' " 

This  was  signed  by  General  John  G.  Parke,  chief  of  staff. 

I  consulted  with  my  corps  commanders  about  this  order,  as  it  was  not 
what  we  expected,  and  concluded  that  it  meant  that  there  should  be  what  is 
termed  an  armed  reconnoissance,  or  an  observation  in  force  made  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  with  one  division;  that  in  order  that  that  division  might  not 
be  utterly  destroyed,  I  was  to  keep  it  well  supported,  but  that  the  main 
point  of  the  order,  twice  referred  to,  was  that  the  command  should  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  a  rapid  movement  along  the  Richmond  road. 

I  directed  General  Reynolds  to  carry  out  so  much  of  the  order  as  refers  to 
an  attack  with  one  division,  and  General  Meade  was  designated  to  make 
that  attack  with  his  division.  General  Gibbon  was  to  support  it  on  the 
right,  and  General  Doubleday  was  held  in  reserve  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise. 

As  soon  as  General  Meade  was  in  motion  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  was 
turned  on  our  extreme  left,  and  General  Reynolds  stopped  Meade  and  sent 
Doubleday's  division  to  drive  them  off.  They  were  in  such  position  that 
they  could  fire  into  Meade's  rear  as  he  advanced,  so  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  stopped  until  the  enemy  could  be  driven  off. 
While  he  was  stopped,  and  Doubleday  was  advancing,  I  sent  for  one  of 
General  Stoneman's  divisions,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  at 
the  bridges.  This  division — General  Birney's  division — I  directed  to  be 
crossed,  and  before  it  reached  the  field  I  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  direct 
General  Birney  to  report  to  General  Reynolds.  General  Birney  did  so  re 
port,  but  before  he  got  ,up  General  Meade  had  advanced  into  the  woods  ; 
had  a  severe  fight  with  the  enemy  ;  had  driven  them,  so  he  reported  to  me, 
so  that  his  men  were  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  when  they  were  fallen  upon 
by  an  immensely  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and  driven  back. 

By  this  time  two  regiments  of  Birney's  division  had  arrived  on  the  field, 
and  General  Reynolds  immediately  put  them  in  ;  but  they  were  also  driven 
back,  and  it  was  not  until  the  main  body  of  Birney's  division  came  up  that 
they  were  able  to  retrieve  themselves  at  all  so  as  to  hold  any  part  of  the 
woods. 

While  this  was  going  on,  General  Gibbon  had  also  advanced  on  Meade's 
right  as  a  support.  He  had  become  engaged  with  the  enemy,  was  wounded 
about  half-past  two  and  had  to  leave  the  field,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
division  retired. 

By  this  time  the  second  division  of  General  Stoneman,  which  I  had  also 
ordered  up,  came  up  and  took  the  place  of  Gibbon's  division,  and  those  two 
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divisions — Birney's  and  Sickles's — together  held  the  line  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

This  was  about  3  o'clock.  The  only  division  then  in  reserve  at  all,  except 
Gibbon's  and  Meade's,  which  had  been  driven  out,  was  Newton's.  And  al 
though  he  had  reported  to  General  Reynolds,  I  asked  him  not  to  put  it  in  if 
the  position  could  be  held  by  the  two  divisions  of  General  Stonernan  already 
there. 

The  two  divisions  of  General  Smith's  corps  were  more  or  less  engaged 
during  the  morning,  they  having  remained  in  position  ;  but  they  were  not 
very  seriously  engaged.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  keep  them  in  position, 
because  the  order  under  which  I  was  acting  directed  that  the  line  of  retreat 
should  be  kept  open.  It  also  directed  that  I  should  hold  my  troops  in  position 
for  a  rapid  march  down  the  Richmond  road.  I  never  dreamed  that  this  was 
considered  as  a  strong  attack  at  alt  until  since  the  battle  took  place.  At 
that  time  1  had  no  idea  that  it  was  thevrnain  attack,  but  supposed  it  was  an 
armed  observation  to  ascertain  where  the  enemy  was. 

Nothing  more  occurred  during  that  day.  That  night  General  Burnside 
sent  for  rue,  and  I  supposed  his  object  in  sending  for  me  was  to  tell  me  what 
kind  of  attack  was  to  be  made  the  next  day,  and  that  the  grand  attack  was 
to  come  off  the  next  day.  While  wfth  him  I  learned  that  we  had  been  severely 
handled  on  the  right  and  centre,  and  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
make  either  the  grand  attack  themselves  or  to  help  me  in  making  a  heavy 
attack. 

There  was  skirmishing  and  cannonading  during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  but 
no  severe  attack  was  made  on  any  point,  so  far  as  I  have  learned. 

On  Monday  things  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  and  during 
that  night  the  troops  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  General  Burnside. 

The  modification  of  my  orders,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  General  Burnside 
late  in  the  day,  came  at  the  time  when  my  whole  left  was  engaged  very 
severely;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  modification  of  rny  at 
tack  at  that  time.  Had  I  attacked  with  General  Smith's  two  divisions,  then 
in  position,  any  disaster  happening  to  one  of  them  would  have  ruined  the 
whole  of  my  command. 

Question.  What  was  the  force  under  your  command  ? 

'  Answer.  Somewhat  over  40,000  men;  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  50,000, 
counting  Stoneman's  two  divisions.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  cannot  tell 
without  looking  at  the  figures;  but  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  own  grand  division  ? 

Answer.  Very  nearly  40,000. 

Question.  How  many  were  added  to  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Stoneman's  two  divisions;  but  they  were  not  large  divisions. 

Question.  How  many  were  engaged  in  the  attack  and  supporting  it  ? 

Answer.  There  were  six  divisions  engaged  in  supporting  the  attack — 
Meade's,  Doubleday's,  Gibbon's,  Birney's,  Sickles's,  and  Newton's.  I  think  the 
number  was  about  40,000,  supposing  that  Birney's  and  Sickles's  together 
amounted  to  about  10,000. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  all  those  divisions  were  so  stationed,  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  by  Meade,  that  they  could  support  the  attack  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  done  with  so  large  a  body  of  men,  taking  into  account  the  na 
ture  of  the  country  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  If  I  had  had  discretion  about  the  time  of 
making  the  attack,  and  had  had  the  opportunity,  I  should  have  placed  my 
men  very  differently  to  make  that  attack,  both  the  attacking  force  and  the 
support.  But  the  order  was  to  at  once  move  a  division.  I  tried  to  get  au 
thority  the  night  before  to  make  the  dispositions  during  the  night,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  attack,  supposing  that  the  main  attack  was  to  be 
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made.     But  I  did  not  suppose  that  this  order  involved  the  main  attack.     I 
was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  staff  officer  who  brought  the  order. 

Question.  How  many  of  those  divisions  were  placed  in  position  to  sup 
port  Meade  and  the  attacking  column  ? 

Answer.  Three  of  them — Mcade's,  Gibbon's,  and  Doubleday's. 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  have  taken  to  bring  the  other  three 
divisions  into  position  to  render  assistance  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  taken  from  four  to  five  hours. 

Question.  Can  you  state  the  time  when  you  received  this  order  of  5.5  5 
a.m.? 

Answer.  About  7.30  a.  m. 

Question.  At  what  time  was  the  attack  made  by  Meade  ? 

Answer.  Meade  began  to  move  before  eight  o'clock.  Then  he  was  stopped 
by  this  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  left,  which  had  to  be  driven  back  before 
he  could  move  further.  After  their  'batteries  were  silenced,  General  Rey 
nolds  shelled  the  woods  in  his  front  so  as  to  clear  the  ground  for  Meade's 
advance.  I  think  that  Meade  was  not  in  action  severely  until  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  from  this  order  thafyou  were  to  use 
all  the  troops  necessary  to  seize  and  hold*  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamil 
ton's,  and  that  the  general  commanding  considered  that  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  success? 

Answer.  No;  I  did  not.  I  should  suppose  that  the  order  would  not  have 
limited  me  to  "  at  least  a  division,"  as  the  wording  of  it  shows,  had  such 
been  his  intention:  and  besides,  he  directs  me  to  keep  my  whole  command 
in  position  to  move  along  the  old  Richmond  road.  If  he  had  intended  me 
to  use  my  whole  force,  if  necessary  to  hold  that  hill,  he  hardly  would  have 
coupled  it  with  the  condition  to  keep  my  command  in  readiness  for  this  other 
movement. 

.  Question.  Was  the  other  movement  feasible  until  after  the  possession  of 
those  heights  by  our  troops  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  other  movement,  if  it  had  been  ordered  with  my 
whole  force,  would  have  necessarily  involved  the  possession  of  those  heights. 
Had  I  been  ordered  to  move  my  whole  force  along  the  Richmond  road,  I 
should  have  been  compelled  to  take  all  that  would  be  found  in  the  road,  and* 
those  heights  would  have  been  in  the  road. 

Question.  As  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should  have  possession 'of 
those  heights  in  order  to  move  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  as  you 
were  ordered  to  send  out  at  least  one  division  to  pass  below  Smithfield  and 
seize,  if  possible,  those  heights,  did  you  not  deem  that  that  order  required 
of  you  that  you  should,  when  repulsed  in  the  first  attempt,  renew  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  did  ;  but  by  the  time  the  rebels  were  driven  back  into 
the  woods  by  Birney's  division  and  Sickles's  division,  it  was  past  three 
o'clock.  It  was  dark,  at  that  time,  by  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  too  late  then 
to  make  such  an  attempt  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  modification  or  qualification  of  this  order, 
or  any  subsequent  order  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  what  it  was  ? 

Answer.  I  received  an  order  from  General  Burnsidc — the  only  other  one  I 
received  from  him  during  the  day — to  make  an  attack  in  my  front.  The 
only  two  divisions  in  my  front  were  the  two  in  General  Smith's  corps;  and 
it  was  utterly  impossible,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  attack  from  that 
position  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success,  as  the  enemy  were  strongly  in 
trenched  on  the  hill  in  front,  with  abattis  in  front  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  time 
I  received  that  order  all  my  available  troops  were  heavily  engaged  on  the 
left.  In  General  Burnside's  letter  to  General  Halleck,  dated  December  19, 
he  distinctly  states  in  so  many  words  that  his  main  attack  was  on  the  right; 
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and  I  also  wish  to  state  that  General  Burnside  expressed  his  entire  satis 
faction  with  what  had  been  clone  on  the  left,  for  as  long  as  the  first  week 
after  the  battle,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  He  expressed  to  me  great  dissatis 
faction  with  what  had  been  done  on  the  right. 

Question.  When  General  Burnside  expressed  full  satisfaction  with  what 
had  been  done  on  the  left,  did  he  not  understand  that  you  had  fought  the 
whole  strength  of  your  command,  so  far  as  you  could  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  open  your  communication  with  the  river  ? 

Answer  I  think  he  did. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  the  fog  lift  on  the  d&y  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  About  12  o'clock. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  General  Burnside,  through  an 
aide,  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  at  once  with  your  whole  force,  and  did  you 
send  him  word  that  you  would  attack  with  every  man  that  you  could  spare 
after  protecting  the  bridges  ? 

Answer.  I  remember  the  message  which  General  Burnside  sent.  It  was 
not  an  order;  it  was  more  in  the  light  of  a  request  to  me  to  do  it,  if  I 
thought  I  could,  and  I  sent  back  word  that  I  could  not  do  it.  The  aide- 
de-camp,  I  think,  was  Captain  Cutts.  It  was  not  that  message  I  referred  to  as 
being  a  modification  of  the  attack  ;  it  was  a  mere  request  which  he  sent  me, 
saying  that  they  had  been  very  severely  handled  on  the  right,  and  wanted 
me  to  make  an  attack  in  my  front,  if  I  could.  I  sent  word  back  that  I  could 
not. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  by  this  sentence  in  the  order:  "You 
will  keep  your  whole  command  in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
fog  lifts  ?" 

Answer.  I  supposed  that  after  the  result  of  this  attack  with  a  division 
was  known  to  the  general,  he  would  give  some  orders  which  would  regulate 
our  movements  when  we  could  see  when  the  fog  lifted.  I  supposed  that 
it  meant  that  I  would  receive  further  orders  as  to  what  my  action  was  to 
be  when  the  fog  lifted.  I  submit  copies  of  the  reports  of  General  Hardie, 
who  was' with  me  during  the  entire  day,  made  to  General  Burnside.  They 
in  themselves  give  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  things 
went  on  during  the  fight.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  reference  to  any 
orders  from  General  Burnside  for  a  general  advance  of  my  command. — (See 
appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Franklin.)  So  far  as  General  Burnside's 
opinion  is  concerned,  for  some  days  after  the  battle,  of  my  conduct  there,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
resign  his  command,  and  recommend  to  the  President  that  I  should  be 
put  in  command  of  that  army.  That  may  give  some  idea  of  what  his  opinion 
then  was  of  what  I  had, done  there;  and  he  stated  the  same  thing  in  effect 
to  friends  of  mine. 

Question.  I  notice  in  these  reports  of  General  Hardie  one  dated  2.25  p.  m., 
in  which  he  says  :  "Despatch  received.  Franklin  will  do  his  best.  New 
troops  gone  in.  Will  report  soon  again." 

Answer.  I  think  the  despatch  there  referred  to  is  the  one  that  modified  the 
first  order.  The  despatch  was  :  "  Your  orders  of  this  morning  are  so  far 
modified  as  to  make  the  attack  in  front."  But  at  that  time  the  attack  on  the 
left  was  going  on  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made,  and  therefore  it  was  im 
possible  to  make  the  change. 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  another  subject  about  which  we  have  been 
directed  to  make  inquiry.  Had  you,  or  not,  any  knowledge  of  any  interfer 
ence  with  General  Burnside  in  any  of  his  proposed  movements  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  Some  time  after  that  battle,  General  tfewton  applied  to  me  for 
leave  of  absence.  I  knew  he  had  become  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
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manner  in  which  things  were  going  on.  I  gave  him  his  leave,  independently 
of  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  part.  He  told  me  that;  he  intended 
to  see  influential  people,  and  try  to  have  things  made  right.  That;  is  all  I 
know  about  it.  I  had  no  idea  when  General  Newton  left  that  he  was  going 
to  see  the  President,  or  anybody  else  who  had  any  power  in  the  matter. 
The  leave  of  absence  was  granted  entirely  without  reference  to  the  intima 
tion  that  he  was  going  to  see  any  one  about  anything  connected  with  the 
army. 


Appendix  to  General  Franklin's  Testimony. 

[Copies  of  General  Hardie's  notes  to  Genera]  Burnside,  from  General  Franklin's  head 
quarters,  December  12,  13,  and  14,  1862.] 

DECEMBER  12 — 9J  o'clock  a.  m. 

Franklin's  grand  division  crossing  well.  Two  divisions  of  Smith's  corps 
already  over  ;  the  third  division  about  to  cross.  Bayard's  cavalry  will  cross 
first,  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  communicate  with  Surnner.  A  battery  is  now 
crossing.  Three  batteries  already  over.  A  portion  of  the  artillery  on  the 
bluffs,  in  position,  might,  it  is  thought,  be  advantageously  taken  over. 
Franklin  needs  some. 

10.45  a.  m. 

Smith's  corps  all  over,  except  a  few  regiments.  Reynolds  crossing  his 
first  division,  (Meade's.)  Smith's  right  rests  on  the  ravine  at  Deep  creek. 
Reynolds  to  be  on  the  left  of  Smith.  Line  occupying  crest  of  hill  beyond 
the  bridges.  General  Bayard  out  with  his  cavalry.  Enemy  reported  to  be 
placing  guns  on  Smith's  right ;  rifle  battery  sent  for  to  meet  it.  Just  learned 
that  a  free  negro  reports  the  enemy  in  position  on  the  hill,  with  abattis  in 
their  front ;  ravines  intervening  ;  impracticable  for  troops  ;  troops  must 
march  by  roads. 

[Not  signed.] 

3Jp.  m. 

Reynolds  in  position.  A  lull  in  the  firing  ;  enemy  have  been  firing  from 
batteries  in  the  hills.  "  No  harm  done.  They  exhibited  twelve  guns.  On 
the  left  enemy's  pickets  close  by  ours  ;  their  pickets  on  Richmond  road. 
Ground  between  us  and  batteries  represented  impracticable  ;  gullies  inter 
vene.  Abattis  visible. 

P.  S. — A  new  battery  just  opened. 

DECEMBER  13 — 7.40  a.  m. 

General  Meade's  division  is  to  make  the  movement  from  our  left ;  but  it  is 
just  reported  that  the  enemy's  skirmishers  are  advancing,  indicating  an 
attack  upon  our  position  on  the  left. 

9  a.  m. 

General  Meade  just  moved  out ;  Doubleday  supports  him.  Meade's  skir" 
mishers,  however,  engaged  at  once  with  enemy's  skirmishers.  Battery  open 
ing  on  Meade,  probably  from  position  on  old  Richmond  road. 

9.40  a.  m. 

Two  batteries  playing  upon  Reynolds's  advance,  in  rear  of  his  fir  t  line, 
cause  him  to  desist  the  advance.  They  are  on  the  Bowling  Green  road,  near 
the  river.  They  must  be  silenced  before  he  can  advance.  Heavy  firing  in 
our  front. 
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II  a.  m. 

Meade  advanced  half  a  mile  and  holds  on.  Infantry  of  enemy  in  woods 
in  front  of  extreme  left ;  also  in  front  of  Howe.  No  loss,  so  far,  of  great 
importance.  General  Vinton  badly,  but  not  dangerously,  wounded. 

Later. — Reynolds  has  been  forced  to  develop  his  whole  line.  An  attack 
of  some  force  of  enemy's  troops  on  our  left  seems  probable,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  judged.  Stoneman  has  been  directed  to  cross  one  division  to  sup 
port  our  left.  Report  of  cavalry  pickets  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
that  enemy's  troops  were  moving  down  the  river  on  this  side  during  the  lat 
ter  part  of  the  night.  Howe's  pickets  reported  movements  in  their  front, 
same  direction.  Still  they  have  a  strong  force  well  posted,  with  batteries 
here. 

12  m. 

Birney's  division  is  now  getting  into  position.  That  done,  Reynolds  will 
order  Meade  to  advance.  Batteries  over  the  river  are  to  shell  the  enemy's 
position  in  the  woods  in  front  of  Reynolds's  left.  He  thinks  the  effect  will 
be  to  promote  Meade's  advance.  A  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry  is  passing 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  right  to  left  as  we  look  at  it. 

12.5  p.  m. 

General  Meade's  line  is  advancing  in  the  direction  you  prescribed  this 
morning. 

1  p.  m. 

Enemy  opened  a  battery  on  Reynolds,  enfilading  Meade.  Reynolds  has 
opened  all  his  batteries  on  it.  No  report  yet.  Reynolds  hotly  engaged  at 
this  moment.  Will  report  in  a  few  moments  again. 

1 . 15  p.  m. 

Heavy  engagement  of  infantry  where  battery  is.  Meade  is  assaulting  the 
hill.  Will  report  in  a  few  moments  again. 

1 . 25  p.  m. 

Meade  is  in  the  woods  in  his  front;  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  on.  Reynolds 
will  push  Gibbon  in  if  necessary.  The  battery  and  woods  referred  to  must 
be  near  Hamilton's  house.  The  infantry  firing  is  prolonged  and  quite  heavy. 
Things  look  well  enough;  men  in  fine  spirits. 

1.40  p.  m. 

Meade  having  carried  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  position  in  the  woods,  we 
have  300  prisoners.  Enemy's  battery  on  extreme  left  retired.  Tough  work. 
Men  fight  well.  Gibbon  has  advanced  to  Meade's  right.  Men  fight  well, 
driving  the  enemy.  Meade  has  suffered  severely.  Doubleday — to  Meade's 
left — not  engaged. 

2.15  p.  m. 

Gibbon  and  Meade  driven  back  from  the  woods.  Newton  gone  forward. 
Jackson's  corps  of  the  enemy  attacks  on  the  left.  General  Gibbon  slightly 
wounded.  General  Bayard  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell. 

Things  do  not  look  so  well  on  Reynolds's  front.  Still,  we'll  have  new 
troops  in  soon. 

2 . 25  p.  m. 

Despatch  received.  Franklin  will  do  his  best.  New  troops  gone  in.  Will 
report  soon  again. 
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3  o'clock  p.  m. 
Reynolds  seems  to  be  holding  his  own.     Things  look  better  somewhat. 

3 . 40  p.  m. 

Gibbon's  and  Meade's  divisions  are  badly  used  up,  and  I  fear  another 
advance  on  the  enemy  on  our  left  cannot  be  made  this  afternoon.  Double- 
day's  division  will  replace  Meade's  as  soon  as  it  can  be  collected;  and  if  it 
be  done  in  time,  of  course  another  attack  will  be  made.  The  enemy  are  in 
force  in  the  woods  on  our  left,  towards  Hamilton's,  and  are  threatening  the 
safety  of  that  portion  of  our  line.  They  seem  to  have  detached  a  portion  of 
their  force  to  our  front,  where  Howe  and  Brooks  are  now  engaged.  Brooks 
has  some  prisoners,  and  is  down  to  the  railroad.  Just  as  soon  as  the  left  is 
safe,  our  forces  here  will  be  prepared  for  a  front  attack.  But  it  may  be*  too 
late  this  afternoon.  Indeed,  we  are  engaged  in  front  anyhow. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  items  I  relate,  the  morale  generally  of 
the  troops  is  good. 

4.30  p.  m. 

The  enemy  is  still  in  force  on  our  left  and  front.  An  at'tack  on  our  bat 
teries  in  front  has  been  repulsed.  A  new  attack  has  just  opened  on  our  left. 
But  the  left  is  safe,  though  it  is  too  late  to  advance  either  to  the  left  or  front. 

DECEMBER  14,  1862—10.10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Several  new  batteries  of  the  enemy  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  our 
front  and  left.  An  attack  of  the  enemy  seems  to  be  expected  soon. 

12  m. 

Nothing  new.  Awaiting  attack  from  the  enemy  every  moment.  They  are 
placing  two  new  batteries  in  our  front.  Constant  and  annoying  skirmish  fire. 
Enemy  attempting  to  pick  off  gunners  and  horses  of  our  batteries.  Franklin 
has  to  maintain  a  skirmish  fire  to  keep  them  off. 

12.40jp.  m. 

No  development  yet  of  enemy.  Skirmishers  of  enemy  very  spiteful. 
Battery  of  enemy  on  river  enfilades  our  left.  DeRussy  to  play  on  it.  All 
agree  that  the  indications  are  threatening  of  an  attack  of  massed  troops 
soon — on  our  left  arid  front  probably.  Enemy  digging  rifle-pits,  however. 
Must  have  a  development  soon  of  enemy's  design. 

Franklin  wants  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  very  important  to  know  of  the 
movements  of  the  9th  corps,  for  Franklin  wants  to  assist  by  a  demonstration, 
if  not  attacked  before  long. 

2  p.  m. 
Nothing  new  as  yet.     What  news  from  the  right  ? 


WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1863. 
General  JOHN  GIBBON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  captain  in  the  fourth  regular  artillery,  and  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  and  command  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg  ? 
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Answer.  My  rank  was  that  of  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  I  com 
manded  a  division. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  concisely  what  was  done  by 
you  and  your  command  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  My  division  occupied  the  right  of  the  first  corps,  which  brought 
me  into  the  centre  of  the  left  grand  division,  which  was  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  I  was  immediately  on  "the  left  of  General  Howe's  division  of  the  sixth 
corps.  The  night  before  the  battle  my  division  way  lying  in  rear  of  the 
Bowling  Green  or  old  Richmond  road  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
December,  somewhere  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  I  was  ordered  by  General 
Reynolds  to  cross  the  road  and  take  a  position  preparatory  to  making  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was  posted  in  a  wood,  and  along  the 
aail road  track,  directly  in  our  front.  I  moved  forward  the  brigades  in  suc 
cession  until  the  leading  brigade  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  Avere  protected 
by  a  slight  rise  of  ground  from  the  fire  in  front.  As  I  was  merely  directed 
to  form  my  line  in  the  field,  the  men  were  here  ordered  to  lie  down,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  heavy  artillery  fire  which  was  opened  on  us  from  the 
right  arid  left.  Some  time  between  11  and  12  o'clock  the  enemy  brought 
some  guns  upon  an  eminence  directly  in  front  of  General  Meade's  division, 
which  was  on  my  left,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  his  troops  and 
mine.  General  Meade's  batteries,  and  one  of  my  batteries,  which  was  situ 
ated  on  the  left  of  my  line,  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  enemy's  guns  and 
soon  silenced  them — that  is,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  I  suppose.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy's  guns  slackened  their  fire,  I  saw  General  Meade's  troops  mov 
ing  forward  into  action,  and  I  at  once  sent  orders  to  my  leading  brigade  to 
advance  and  engage  the  enemy.  Shortly  afterwards  I  ordered  up  another 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  first.  The  fire  was  very  heavy  from  the  enemy's 
infantry,  and  I  ordered  up  the  third  brigade,  and  formed  it  in  column  on  the 
right  of  my  line,  and  directed  them  to  take  the  position  with  the  bayonet, 
having  previously  given  that  order  to  the  leading  brigade  But  the  general 
commanding  that  brigade  told  me  that  the  noise  and  confusion  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  men  to  charge,  or  to  get  them  to  hear  any 
order  to  charge.  The  third  brigade — my  last  brigade — went  in  and  took  the 
position  with  the  bayonet,  and  captured  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 
During  the  fighting  of  the  infantry,  I  was  establishing  the  batteries  which 
belonged  to  the  division  in  position  to  assist  in  the  assault.  I  had  just  re 
ceived  the  report  of  the  success  of  this  third  brigade,  when,  shortly  after,  I 
saw  a  regiment  of  rebel  infantry  come  out  on  the  left  of  my  line,  between 
myself  and  General  Meade.  I  recognized  them  by  their  colors,  and  rode  up 
towards  a  battery  that  was  on  my  left  and  directed  them  to  open  fire  upon 
that  regiment.  I  was  riding  back  towards  the  right  of  my  line  when  I  was 
wounded  and  left  the  field — about  half-past  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
think. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  was  the  force  of  your  command  taken  into  action  ? 

Answer.  It  was  somewhere  about  5,000  men  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite 
that  number,  but  near  that. 

Question.  Were  you  supported  when  you  went  into  the  attack;  and  if  so, 
by  whom  ? 

Answer.  No  troops  came  up  in  support  of  my  division  in  time  to  enable 
me  to  hold  the  position  which  I  had  gained.  Just  before  my  troops  took 
the  railroad  track,  I  met  General  Stoneman  upon  the  field,  who  spoke  to  me 
and  said  that  he  had  some  troops  there.  As  I  had  used  all  my  infantry  to 
make  the  attack,  I  begged  him  to  give  me  some  regiments  to  assist  me.  He 
said  that  he  had  put  some  of  his  regiments  in  support  of  my  battery,  which 
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was  on  the  left  of  my  line  ;  and  he  afterwards  told  me  that  he  sent  three 
regiments  into  the  fight.  But  as  I  was  wounded  almost  immediately  after 
that,  I  did  not  know  it.  They  did  not  report  to  me  while  I  was  there. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  you  lose  ? 

Answer.  The  report  made  to  me  was  1,249  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
out  of  the  division. 

Question.  How  many  prisoners  did  you  take? 

Answer.  There  were  180  prisoners  reported. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED"  STATES, 

January  26,  1863. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside  has,  since  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,  formed  any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
or  any  portion  of  the  same  ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate  generals  of 
said  army  have  written  to  or  visited  Washington  to  oppose  or  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  such  movements,  and  whether  such  proposed  move 
ments  have  been  arrested  or  interfered  with  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority. 
Attest : 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON,  February  7,  1863. 

Major  General  A.  E.  BURNSIDE  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
cemmittee  is  now  acting.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  history  of  your  ad 
ministration  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  time  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg  battle  down  to  the  time  when  you  relinquished  the  command,  embracing 
within  your  statement  an  answer  to  the  points  presented  in  this  resolution  ? 

Answer.  Soon  after  I  met  your  committee  at  my  camp,  I  commenced 
making  arrangements  for  another  movement,  by  sending  out  reconnoitring 
parties,  by  preparing  roads,  &c.  All  my  papers  are  on  board  a  schooner 
which  started  from  Aquia  creek  for  New  York  city,  and  which  has  not  yet 
arrived.  I  therefore  may  not  give  the  exact  dates  in  my  present  statement, 
but  they  will  not  vary  more  than  a  day  or  two  from  the  correct  dates. 
On  the  26th  of  December  I  ordered  the  entire  command  to  prepare  three 
days'  cooked  rations  ;  to  fill  their  wagons  with  small  stores  to  the  amount 
of  ten  days'  supply;  if  possible,  to  have  with  them  at  the  same  time  from  ten 
to  twelve  days'  supply  of  beef  cattle,  with  forage  for  teams,  and  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  the  required  amount 
of  ammunition — in  fact,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move  at  twelve  hours'  notice. 
I  had  determined  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  seven  miles  below  Freder- 
icksburg,  at  a  point  opposite  the  Sedden  House,  a  short  distance  below 
Hayfield.  The  positions  for  the  artillery  to  protect  the  crossing  had  all  been 
selected,  the  roads  surveyed,  and  the  corduroy  necessary  to  prepare  the 
roads  had  been  cut.  It  was  my  intention  to  make  a  feint  above  the  town, 
which  could  have  been  turned  into  a  positive  assault  if  I  found  we  were 
discovered  below.  But  if  we  were  not  discovered  below,  it  was  my  in  ten- 
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tion  to  throw  the  entire  command  across  at  the  point  opposite  the  Sedden 
House,  and  points  in  its  neighborhood  where  bridges  could  be  built.  In 
connexion  with  this  movement  I  had  organized  a  cavalry  expedition  to 
consist  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  best  cavalry  in  my  com 
mand,  a  thousand  of  them,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to  be  picked  men. 
And  I  had  detailed  a  division  of  infantry  from  General  Hooker's  command 
to  accompany  this  cavalry  as  far  as  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  aid  them  in  crossing.  The  thousand  picked  men,  with  the  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford;  the  Rapidan 
at  Raccoon  Ford;  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa  Court-House;  the 
James  river  at  either  Goochland  or  Carter's;  the  Richmond  and  Lyrichburg 
railroad  at  a  point  south  of  there;  the  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon 
railroad  at  or  near  the  crossing  of  the  Nottowaj7;  and  then  to  move  on 
through  General  Pryor's  command,  and  join  General  Peck  at  Suffolk,  where 
we  were  to  have  steamers  in  waiting  to  bring  them  back  to  Aquia  creek,  at 
least,  the  men,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements;  and  in  case  their  horses 
had  to  be  left  behind,  new  horses  would  be  supplied  to  them.  The  object 
of  this  cavalry  expedition  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  blow 
up  the  locks  on  the  James  River  canal,  blow  up  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Rich 
mond  and  Lynchburg  railroad  at  the  place  of  cross-ing,  and  destroy  the 
bridge  on  the  Richmond  and  Weldon  railroad  over  the  Nottoway;  and, 
during  this  movement,  I  intended  to  throw  my  command  across  the  river  at 
the  point  I  have  named.  '  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry,  other  than  the  thou 
sand  picked  men,  was  to  break  off  from  the  main  body  in  the  following  order: 
a  portion  to  go  up  to  Warrenton;  another  portion  to  go  to  the  neighborhood 
ofCulpeper;  another  portion  was  to  accompany  the  thousand  picked  men 
as  far  as  Raccoon  Ford,  from  which  point  they  were  to  turn  back.  The 
object  of  these  dispositions  was  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  which  one  of  the 
columns  was  the  attacking  column. 

This  expedition  had  got  under  way,  and  the  brigade  of  infantry  had,  I 
think  on  the  30th  of  December,  crossed  at  Richards's  Ford,  and  come  back 
over  Ellis's  Ford,  which  would  have  enabled  the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kelly's 
Ford.  On  that  day  I  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
telegraphic  despatch  in,  substantially,  these  words:  "  I  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  you  must  not  make  a  general  movement  without  letting  me 
know  of  it."  I  could  not  imagine  at  the  time  what  reasons  the  President 
had  for  sending  this  telegram,  but  supposed  it  related  in  some  way  to  some 
important  military  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  co-operation.  I  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  over 
take  the  advance  of  this  cavalry  expedition,  and  order  them  to  halt  until 
further  orders;  and  I  simply  suspended  the  order  for  the  general  movement. 
My  messenger  overtook  the  cavalry  just  as  they  were  ready  to  cross  at 
Kelly's  Ford.  In  the  meantime  I  heard  of  the  raid  Stuart  had  made  in  the 
direction  of  Dumfries,  and  the  rear  of  Faifax  Court-House,  and  sent  a  second 
order  for  a  portion  of  this  cavalry  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  Stuart  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Warrenton,  in  which  they  did  not  succeed.  I  then  determined 
to  come  up  to  Washington  to  see  the  President,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  state  of  the  case.  I  came  up  to  Washington,  saw  the  President, 
and  he  frankly  told  me  that  some  general  officers  of  my  command  had  called 
upon  him,  and  represented  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  another  movement;  that 
the  order  for  the  preparation  of  rations,  ammunition,  &c.,  had  already  been 
issued,  and  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  made  ;  and  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  if  the  movement  was  made,  it  would  result  in  disaster.  That 
was  about  the  substance  of  what  the  President  told  me,  although  he  said  a 
great  deal  more.  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  time  at  what  I  heard  that 
it  did  not  make  an  active  impression  on  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  words. 
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But  I  am  sure  that  was  the  nature  of  it;  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  had 
understood  that  no  prominent  officer  of  my  command  had  any  faith  in  my 
proposed  movement. 

I  then  sat  down  and  gave  the  President  .a  detailed  account  of  my  plans 
for  this  movement,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  I  was  satisfied  there 
was  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  general  officers  as  to  making 
any  movement  at  all  at  that  time.  But  I  said  that  I  was  myself  satisfied 
that  that  movement  ought  to  be  made,  and  I  had  come  to  that  conclusion 
without  any  consultation  with  the  other  generals.  .  ^ 

The  President  still  expressed  misgivings  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making 
the  entire  movement,  but  expressed  some  regret  at  the  cavalry  portion  of  it 
being  stopped.  I  told  him  that  that  was  a  portion  of  the  general  movement, 
and  that  if  these  picked  men  were  to  go  around  Richmond  without  having 
any  general  movement  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  were  to  meet  with 
disaster  and  be  captured,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  us;  and  even  if 
they  were  to  meet  with  success,  it  would  not  compensate  for  the  risk,  unless 
we  were  to  take  advantage  of  that  success  by  a  general  movement;  arid, 
besides,  if  the  details  of  this  cavalry  movement  could  be  kept  quiet — kept 
secret — it  might  yet  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  general  movement,  as 
I  had  proposed. 

The  President  then  said  that  he  did  not  feel  willing  to  authorize  a  con 
tinuous  movement  without  consultation  with  some  of  his  advisers.  He  sent 
for  General  Halleck  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  matter  was  very  fully  talked 
over.  He  told  them  what  they  then  for  the  first  time  heard  of — that  these 
officers  had  called  upon  him  and  made  these  representations  to  him,  result 
ing  in  his  telegram  to  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  the  names  of 
those  officers.  He  said  he  could  not.  I  expressed  some  opinions  in  refer 
ence  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that  I 
should  not  insist  upon  having  the  names,  as  he  had  a  right  to  withhold 
them.  General  Halleck  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  officers 
making  representations  of  that  kind  should  have  been  dismissed  the  service 
at  once,  or  arrested  at  once,  or  something  of  that  kind.  My  view  was  that 
they  should  have  been  dismissed  the  service. 

No  definite  conclusion  was  come  to,  during  that  conference,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  a  movement.  I  was  here  at  that  time  for  two  days. 

When  I  returned  to  my  camp  I  found  that  many  of  the  details  of  the  gen 
eral  movement  were  already  known,  and  was  told  by  a  general  officer  that 
the  details  of  the  cavalry  movement  were  known  here  in  the  city  of  Wash 
ington  to  some  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion.  I  was  told  that  by  General 
Pleasonton.  This  was  some  two  or  three  days  after  my  first  interview  with 
the  President.  Of  course,  I  then  abandoned  the  movement  in  that  distinct 
form,  intending  to  make  it  in  some  other  form  within  a  few  days. 

Some  correspondence  then  passed  between  the  President,  General  Hal 
leck,  and  myself,  copies  of  which  I  have  among  my  papers  on  board  the 
schooner  to  which  1  have  already  referred;  but  they  can  be  furnished  to  the 
committee  if  desired.  The  amount  of  the  correspondence  was  a  desire,  on 
my  part,  to  have  distinct  authority  from  General  Halleck,  or  from  some  one ' 
else  in  power  here  in  Washington,  to  make  a  move  across  the  river.  I 
stated  to  them  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  general  officer  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  my  command,  who  would  favor  a  move  of  thai  kind, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  President's  telegram  would  still  rest  upon  me, 
even  if  it  had  been  recalled;  and  that  his  caution  to  me  to  run  no  great 
risk  which  might  result  in  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  still  influenced  me,  and  made  me  reluctant  to  make  a  move  of 
that  sort  without  some  encouragement  from  them.  I  said  that  I  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  move  myself,  for  I  honestly  felt  that  it  ought 
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tr  be  made;  but  that  I  did  feel  that  General  Halleck  ought  at  least  to  sanc 
tion  the  move.     That  was  the  amount  of  the  correspondence  on  my  part. 

'To  these  letters  I  got  an  answer  from  General  Halleck  in  general  terms, 
to  the  effect,  that  I  knew  very  well  that  he  had  always  favored  a  forward 
movement  of  the  army,  but  that  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  any  directions  as  to  when  or  how  it  should  be  made.  He  then  laid 
down  some  general  military  rules  that  ought  to  govern  an  army.  That 
letter  was  favorably  indorsed  by  the  President. 

I  at  once  determined  to  make  another  move  without  acknowledging  his 
letter;  I  accordingly  went  to  work,  and  the  last  movement  that  we  made 
was  the  result  of  that  work.  I  made  personally  a  very  thorough  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground  above  Falmouth,  which  determined  me  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  crossing  at  both  Banks's  and  the  United  States 
Fords,  and  in  their  neighborhood,  with  the  view  of  crossing  my  whole  force 
at  those  points  if  found  expedient.  At  the  same  time  I  made  some  further 
preparations  with  reference  to  crossing  six  or  seven  miles  below  as  contem 
plated  in  rny  first  proposed  movement.  All  the  necessary  roads  were  pre 
pared;  the  pontoon  trains  placed  in  position;  the  artillery  detailed  to  cover 
the  crossing:  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  this  crossing. 
There  was  a  delay  of  some  two  or  three  days  in  consequence  of  some 
conflicting  intelligence  which  we  received  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  spy  across  the  river. 
The  man  was  a  resident  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  had  been  driven 
away  by  the  rebels,  and  was  then  employed  upon  the  railroad.  He  went 
over  and  back  two  nights  in  succession,  arid  brought  me  information  which 
determined  me  to  make  the  crossing  above. 

I  accordingly  directed  the  movement  to  be  made;  but  the  night  after  the 
troops  started  this  very  severe  storm  came  up,  which  rendered  the  roads,  as 
well  as  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  impassable.  The  history  of  that 
movement  the  committee  must  be  very  well  acquainted  with  already.  Be 
fore  we  could  get  the  pontoons  and  artillery  in  position  the  plan  had  been 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  which  rendered  the  crossing  very  precarious,  and 
the  movement  of  artillery  on  the  opposite  bank,  even  if  they  had  been  got 
over,  would  have  been  rendered  almost  impossible,  from  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  storm. 

]The  witness  here  stated  that  if  he  proceeded  with  his  statement,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  state  some  things  which,  if  made  public,  would  do 
harm,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  do  anything  that  would  be  of  injury  to  the 
service. 

The  chairman  informed  the  witness  that  the  committee  desired  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  everything  connected  with  the  subject,  but  they  would 
not  make  public  anything  they  should  consider  calculated  to  do  harm. 
The  witness  then  continued.] 

But  a  very  serious  objection  to  attempting  the  crossing  after  this  occurred 
was  the  almost  universal  feeling  among  the  general  officers  that  the 
crossing  could  not  be  made  there.  Some  of  them  gave  vent  to  these  opin 
ions  in  a  very  public  manner — even  in  the  presence  of  rny  own  statT  officers, 
who  informed  me  of  the  fact. 

I  telegraphed  up  to  General  Halleck  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet 
him  at  Aquia  creek,  or,  if  he  wished  it,  I  would  run  up  for  an  hour  to  this 
city.  He  sent  me  word  by  telegraph  that  I  must  be  my  own  judge  about 
coming  up.  1  at  once  telegraphed  back:  "  I  shall  not  come  up.'7  I  then 
determined  to  order  the  commands  back  to  their  original  encampments. 

After  doing  that,  I  went  to  rny  adjutant  general's  office  and  issued  an 
order,  which  I  termed  General  Order  No.  8.  That  order  dismissed  some 
officers  from  service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  relieved 
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others  from  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  also  had  three  sentences 
of  death  upon  privates  for  desertion,  which  I  had  reviewed  and  approved, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  as  I  had  no  right  to  do 
any  of  these  things  without  that  approval.  I  had  sent  my  own  body-guard 
over  into  Maryland,  and  had  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large  number  of 
deserters.  I  had  organized  a  court-martial,  the  one  which  is  now  in  session 
down  there  trying  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  deserters. 

I  told  my  adjutant  general  to  issue  that  order  (No.  8)  at  once.  One  of 
my  advisers — only  two  persons  knew  of  this — one  of  them,  who  is  a  very 
cool,  sensible  man,  and  a  firm  friend,  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  order 
was  a  just  one,  and  ought  to  be  issued;  but  he  said  that  he  knew  my  views 
with  reference  to  endeavoring  to  make  myself  useful  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  placing  myself  in  opposition  to  it;  that  all 
of  these  things  had  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
any  rate,  before  they  could  be  put  in  force;  that  he  did  not  think  I  intended  to 
place  the  President  in  a  position  where  he  either  had  to  assume  the  responsi 
bility  of  becoming  my  enemy  before  the  public,  at  any  rate,  thereby  enabling 
a  certain  portion  of  my  friends  to  make  a  martyr  of  me  to  some  extent,  or  he 
had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  order,  which  would  be 
against  the  views  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  country, 
particularly  that  portion  of  the  order  in  reference  to  the  officers  I  proposed  to 
have  dismissed  the  service.  I  told  this  staff  officer  that  I  had  no  desire  to 
place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  any  way; 
that  I  thought  his  (my  staff  officer)  view  of  the  matter  was  the  correct  one; 
but  that  I  had  indicated  in  that  order  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  com 
mand  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  accordingly  took  this  order,  already 
signed  and  issued  in  due  form,  with  the  exception  of  being  made  public,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  handed  him  the  order,  together  with 
my  resignation  of  my  commission  as  a  major  general.  I  told  him  that  he 
knew  my  views  upon  that  subject;  that  I  had  never  sought  any  command, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  that  my  wish  was  to  go 
into  civil  life,  after  it  was  determined  that  I  could  no  longer  be  of  use  in 
the  army;  that  I  desired  no  public  position  of  any  kind  whatever.  At  the 
same  time  I  said  that  I  desired  not  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  him  in 
any  way,  or  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  government.  I  said  he  could 
now  say  to  me,  "You  may  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  this  order,  and 
I  will  approve  it;"  and  I  would  take  that  responsibility,  if  he  would  say 
that  it  would  be  sustained  after  it  was  issued,  because  he  would  have  to 
approve  it,  for  I  had  no  right  to  dismiss  a  man  or  condemn  a  man  to  death 
without  his  approval.  In  case  that  order  (No.  8)  could  not  be  approved  by 
him,  there  was  my  resignation  which  he  could  accept,  and  that  would  end 
the  matter  forever,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned;  that  nothing  more  would  be 
said  in  reference  to  it.  I  told  him  he  could  be  sure  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  that  done  which  was  best  for  the  public  service,  and  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  I  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Presi 
dent  replied  to  me,  "  I  think  you  are  right.  *  *  * 
But  I  must  consult  with  some  of  my  advisers  about  this."  I  said  to  him, 
"If  you  consult  with  anybody,  you  will  not  do  it,  in  my  opinion."  He  said, 
"  I  cannot  help  that;  I  must  consult  with  them."  I  replied  that  he  was  the 
judge,  and  I  would  not  question  his  right  to  do  what  he  pleased. 

The  President  asked  me  to  remain  all  that  day.  I  replied  that  I  could  not 
remain  away  from  my  command;  that  he  knew  my  views,  and  I  was  fixed 
and  determined  in  them.  He  then  asked  me  to  come  up  that  night  again.  I 
returned  to  my  command,  and  came  up  again  that  night,  and  got  here  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the  President's,  but  did  riot  see  him.  I 
went  again  after  breakfast,  and  the  President  told  me  that  he  had  concluded 
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to  relieve  me  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  place 
General  Hooker  in  command.  I  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  accept  that 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem;  and  that  neither  he  nor  General  Hooker 
would  be  a  happier  man  than  I  would  be  if  General  Hooker  could  gain  a 
victory  there.  The  President  also  said  that  he  intended  to  relieve  General 
Sunnier  and  General  Franklin.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
so,  if  he  made  the  change  he  proposed  to  make.  General  Sumner  was  a 
much  older  officer  than  General  Hooker,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  serve 
under  him. 

I  then  said  to  him,  "I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  you  accept  my  resignation, 
and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  my  home."  He  replied,  "General,  I  cannot 
accept  your  resignation;  we  need  you,  and  I  cannot  accept  your  resignation." 
I  replied  that  I  had  some  private  business  to  attend  to;  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  it  should  be  attended  to,  it  had  been  neglected  so  long.  He  said, 
"You  can  have  as  much  time  as  you  please  for  your  private  business,  but 
we  cannot  accept  your  resignation."  I  replied,  "  You  can  say  whether  I  shall 
stay  in  the  service  or  not;  but  if  I  stay  in,  I  wish  to  be  employed."  And  I 
took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  President  that  if  all  general  officers  whom 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  should  resign,  it  would  be  better  for  him, 
as  it  would  free  him  from  the  applications  of  their  friends.  He  said  that  was 
true.  "But,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  resign." 

Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Halleck  had  scome  in  in  the  mean  time.  The 
President  said  I  could  have  the  department  of  North  Carolina.  I  said  that 
it  was  now  under  command  of  an  officer  who  had  served  there  under  me  for 
a  long  time;  that  he  was  an  efficient  man,  and  now  knew  more  about  that 
department  than  I  did,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  him  to  give  the 
department  to  me.  They  then  spoke  of  combining  the  two  departments  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  giving  them  to  me.  I  said  that  they 
had  just  sent  General  Hunter  there;  that  he  had  scarcely  got  there;  that  he 
ranked  me,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  supersede  him  by  me. 
That  seemed  to  strike  them  at  once;  and  I  do  not  think  they  seriously 
intended  to  say  what  they  did  say  with  reference  to  General  Hunter.  They 
then  said  that  General  Foster  had  applied  to  have  me  come  down  there; 
that  he  would  rather  serve  under  me  than  to  have  command  of  the  depart 
ment.  That  coincided  with  a  letter  that  I  had  myself  received  from  General 
Foster,  and  which  I  had  thought  was  of  rather  a  complimentary  nature.  I 
said  that  that  was  all  very  well;  but  it  might  create  trouble  for  me  to  go 
there,  and  General  Foster  certainly  was  able  to  command  the  department. 

They  then  said,  "  General,  make  your  application  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  we  will  give  it  to  you."  I  said,  "Very  well,  I  will  make  application 
for  thirty  days  of  absence."  I  went  to  the  department  and  found  an  order 
there  relieving  me  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at  my 
own  request.  I  said  to  General  Halleck  that  that  was  not  a  just  order; 
that  I  did  not  want  to  appear  before  the  country  as  a  man  who  voluntarily 
gave  up  his  command  without  some  reason;  that  I  certainly  wanted  to  have 
the  reputation  of  remaining  as  long  as  it  was  found  advisable  for  me  to  re 
main.  I  had  not  made  myself  the  judge  of  that  matter,  as  the  committee 
will  see  from  what  I  have  stated.  I  then  said  to  General  Halleck,  "  You  must 
take  my  resignation."  He  said,  "The  Secretary  of  War  has  made  this  order, 
and  I  cannot  change  it."  I  replied,  "  You  can  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  say  to  him  that  this  order  does  not  express  the  facts  of  the  case."  I 
then  went  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  told  him  that  I  had  preferred  to 
resign,  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  issuing  of  this  order  confirmed  me 
in  that  preference.  He  talked  to  me  about  the  injury  to  the  cause,  and  the 
injury  to  myself.  I  replied,  "  I  don't  care  a  snap  about  myself,  for  I  feel 
that  I  am  right;  but  I  do  not  want  to  injure  the  cause."  We  had  quite  a  talk 
Rep.  Com.  108 46 
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upon  the  subject.  Both  he  and  General  Halleck  talked  very  kindly  to  me. 
I  finally  told  them,  "  Issue  just  what  order  you  please:  I  will  go  off  on  my 
thirty  days'  leave  of  absence,  and  then  come  back,  and  go  wherever  you 
say — even  to  command  my  old  corps  (the  9th  corps)  under  General  Hooker, 
if  you  desire."  And  I  would  do  it.  These  matters  are  all  matter  of  record, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  have  them  made  public.  My 
plans  in  reference  to  my  last  movement  were  distinct  and  accurate,  and  it 
would  do  harm  to  publish  them,  and  my  object  is  to  do  good. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Did  the  President  know,  at  the  time  he  sent  you  the  telegraphic 
despatch  suspending  your  movement,  what  movement  you  contemplated  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing,  except  that  I  had  ordered  a  movement.  I  take 
it,  he  knew  that.  General  Halleck  knew  it.  None  of  them  knew  my  plans. 
In  fact,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  me  distinctly  and  positively  to  send 
nothing  at  all  over  the  wires  in  regard  to  my  plans. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Did  those  who  communicated  with  the  President  know  your 
plans  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  a  general  in  my  command  knew  my  plans.  They 
knew  they  were  to  cross.  That  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Who  were  the  officers  who  reported  to  the  President  in  relation 
to  your  movement,  prior  to  his  sending  -you  that  despatch  ? 

Answer.  General  John  Cochrane  and  General  John  Newton,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief.  I  knew  this  order,  No.  8,  would  bring  the  truth  out,  if  I  was 
mistaken,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  being  mistaken;  because  if  I  was 
mistaken  about  them,  the  President  would  protect  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  that  report  to  the  President 
on  their  own  motion ;  or  were  they  instigated  to  it  by  some  one  else  ? 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  their  being  instigated  to  it.  I  know 
that  General  Franklin  told  me  he  knew  who  went  to  the  President  before  I 
knew  myself. 

Question.  Did  he  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  went  ? 

Answer.  I  said  to  him  that  those  two  officers  should  be  dismissed  the  ser 
vice;  that  no  general  in  command  could  succeed  with  such  officers  about 
him.  He  said  "You  are  mistaken,  I  think,  about  their  motives."  I  said: 
"They  went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  talked 'about  my 
movements,  and  that  is  enough." 

Question.  Did  he  know  that  they  went  to  the  President  to  talk  about 
your  movements  ? 

Answer.  I  never  could  find  that  out. 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  that  this  telegraphic  despatch 
wag  sent  you  by  the  President,  based  on  statements,  as  you  suppose,  of 
General  Cochrane  and  General  Newton,  and  that  neither  they  nor  the  Presi 
dent  knew  your  plans  ? 

Answer.  They  did  not  know  them,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  had  no  right  to 
know  them. 

Question.  Had  Secretary  Stanton  or  General  Halleck  any  knowledge  of 
the  order  suspending  your  movement,  before  the  interview  between  you  and 
the  President,  when  they  were  present? 

Answer.  Not  of  the  telegraphic  despatch. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  counselled  with  the  Secre 
tary  of  War  or  General  Halleck  about  suspending  your  movement  ? 

Answer.  They  both  told  me  at  that  interview  that  that  was  the  first  they 
had  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  the  details  of  your  cavalry  movement  became 
known  to  the  enemy? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  whom  had  they  been  communicated,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Answer.  I  gave  them  distinctly  to  the  President  and  to  General  Halleck — 
possibly  Mr.  Stanton  may  have  been  present.  Those  were  the  only  persons 
who  knew  them  from  me,  except  some  of  my  staff  officers  who  were  in  camp, 
and  who  necessarily  knew  them.  None  of  the  general  officers  of  my  com 
mand  knew  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  the  enemy  discovered  your  second  contem 
plated  movement? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  They  discovered  it  by  seeing  the  movement  of  the 
troops,  and  from  the  delay  caused  by  the  bad  weather  after  that  movement 
commenced.  With  good  weather  we  were  48  hours  ahead  of  them. 

I  determined  to  make  a  general  order,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  persons  I  saw 
were  of  no  service  to  me,  and  making  some  strong  examples  to  the  army.  I 
had  determined  some  two  weeks  before  to  issue  an  order  of  the  nature  of 
this  General  Order  No.  8,  but  I  was  fearful  of  its  creating  trouble  just  at  a 
time  when  it  was  very  necessary  for  us  all  to  be  in  harmony. 

Question.  Have  you  now  any  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that  your 
orders  relating  to  the  Fredericksburg  battle  were  disobeyed  by  any  of  the 
officers  under  your  command,  or  not  executed  with  that  good  faith  and 
alacrity  which  should  characterize  an  officer  on  the  field  of  battle? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  or 
any  wilful  act  of  bad  faith;  but  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  lack  of  alacrity 
arid  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  which  seriously  aflbctcd  the 
result. 

General  Franklin  was  ordered  to  attack  at  a  particular  point  on  the  lines 
of  the  enemy,  with  at  least  one  division;  that  to  be  well  supported,  with  his 
line  of  retreat  well  open.  His  column  of  attack  was  with  but  one  division, 
and  that,  I  think,  the  smallest  in  his  command.  That  division,  according  to 
the  statement  of  General  Meade.  succeeded  in  breaking  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  reports  that  he  was  not  promptly  supported.  The  spirit  of 
the  order  indicated  that  the  column  of  attack  should  be  with  two  or  three 
small  divisions,  or  one  large  one,  as  the  order  said  that  it  should  be  with  at 
least  one  division,  well  supported.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  it  should  be  well  supported.  My  opinion  has  been  that  it  should  be 
with  a  division  on  each  flank,  and  a  division  in  the  rear,  to  follow  the  charg 
ing  column. 

General  Hooker  was  ordered  by  me  to  carry  his  force  across  the  river  and 
aid  General  Sumner  in  the  attack.  After  he  got  over,  he  sent  word  by  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  that  he  did  not  think  the  heights  opposite  the  town 
could  be  carried.  I  sent  him  word  back  that  he  must  make  the  attack.  He 
then  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  over  himself,  and  represented  to  me  person 
ally  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  heights  could  not  be  carried.  I  told  him  to  go 
back  and  make  the  attack.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  loss  of  time,  and  a  prepa 
ration  on  the  part  of  an  officer  for  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  I  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  attack  when  ordered. 
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These  are  the  only  two  cases  to  which  I  attach  any  importance. 

Question.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  that  you  now  have  any 
knowledge  of,  what  would  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect,  had  Gen 
eral  Franklin  made  the  attack  with  the  force  and  vigor  with  which  you 
deem  he  should  have  made  it  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  height  at  Hamilton's  house  would  have  been  carried. 
We  then  would  have  held  the  road  by  which  the  communications  of  the 
enemy  were  kept  up,  and  would  have  had  free  access  to  the  open  ground  in 
rear  of  the  line  of  heights,  which  would  have  caused  the  enemy  on  the 
heights,  immediately  opposite  the  town,  to  be  very  much  shaken,  even  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  to  evacuate  the  place.  It  would  have  made  the  work 
opposite  the  city  much  easier.  These  things  are  distinctly  laid  down  in 
my  written  order.  I  stated  in  my  written  order  to  them  what  would  be  the 
effect. 

Question.  Did  General  Franklin  have  on  hand  at  the  time  a  sufficient 
force  with  which  to  make  the  attack  with  the  number  of  men  contemplated 
by  your  order,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  attacking  force  properly  sup 
ported  ? 

Answer.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  manner  :  I  ordered  two  of 
General  Hooker's  largest  divisions  to  go  to  General  Franklin's  bridges  and 
remain  there  as  supports  to  his  command,  with  the  view  of  having  those  di 
visions  hold  the  bridges,  together  with  the  artillery  that  was  in  position 
above  them.  Independent  of  those  two  divisions,  which  I  think  amounted 
to  nearly  18,000  men,  General  Franklin  had  over  40,000  men  of  his  own 
grand  division.  One  of  my  aides,  whom  I  sent  to  General  Franklin's  posi 
tion,  returned  to  me  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  told  me  that  the  attacking 
column  to  him  seemed  to  be  very  weak  ;  that  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
the  forces  remaining  in  position  opposite  the  bridges.  Those  forces  turned 
out  to  be  the  whole  of  Smith's  corps,  and  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Sickles's  division.  I  then  sent  word  by  this  aide  to  General  Franklin  to  make 
a  vigorous  attack  at  once  with  his  whole  force,  and  he  sent  me  word  that 
he  would  attack  with  every  man  that  he  could  spare  after  protecting  the 
bridges.  I  soon  after  went  down  to  General  Sumner's  headquarters  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  they  were  progressing.  I  received  reports 
there  that  the  columns  of  attack  were  failing,  and  I  sent  over  some  orders  of 
the  same  nature  that  I  sent  to  General  Franklin. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Franklin  obeyed  your  second 
order  ? 

Answer.  I  know  that  no  considerable  portion  of  Smith's  corps  was  under 
•musketry  fire,  or  formed  any  portion  of  the  column  of  attack.  That  corps 
amounted  to  something  over  20,000  men. 

Question.  And  do  you  deem  that  it  should  have  taken  part  in  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  would  simply  say  that  if  I  had  been  there  I  would  have  put 
them  in.  At  Roanoke,  Newbern,  and  Antietam  I  put  into  the  fight  every 
man  I  had. 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  had  the  attack  under  General  Franklin  been  made  with 
the  proper  vigor,  and  had  it  been  made  with  the  force  which  should  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose,  considering  the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal  ? 

Answer.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  had  General  Franklin  used  all  his  dis 
posable  force,  the  result  of  the  action  of  that  day  would  have  been  favorable 
to  us.  In  answer  to  a  former  question  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  consider 
the  two  acts  of  General  Hooker  and  General  Franklin,  to  which  I  referred, 
as  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  or  wilful  acts  of  bad  faith.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  neither  one  of  them  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  success  of 
he  move  as  they  ought  to  have  had,  to  have  been  entirely  efficient,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  a  lack  of  confidence  in  me  affected  them  to  some  extent.  I 
would  like  to  add  here  that  I  think  a  mistake  was  made  in  sending-  General 
Hooker  to  report  to  me  at  Warrenton,  after  it  was  well  known  by  the 
authorities  that  General  Hooker  came  very  near  receiving,  instead  of  me, 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  a  mistake  when  the  question  of  who  should 
command  that  army  had  been  between  you  and  General  Hooker,  and  had 
been  decided  in  your  favor  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  place  him  junior  in  command 
to  me. 

Question.  Did  your  second  proposed  movement  have  any  advantages  over 
your  first  proposed  movement,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  so  good.  But  I  could  not  make  the  other  for 
the  enemy  knew  all  about  it.  Their  pickets  used  to  talk  about  the  matter 
across  the  river. 

[Addition  made  April  3,  1863.] 

I  sent  Captain  Lydig  to  General  Franklin  at  10J  o'clock  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  his  forces.  Captain  Lydig  says  in  his  statement: 

"  I  found  General  Franklin  in  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  centre  of  his  com 
mand;  and  on  delivering  my  message  I  was  informed  by  him  that  Meade 
was  very  hotly  engaged,  and  that  his  men  were  by  that  time  pretty  gen 
erally  engaged.  He  also  added,  I  think,  that  Birney  had  orders  to  support 
them.  I  then  inquired  if  any  of  General  Smith's  corps  were  engaged,  and 
was  told  they  were  not.  I  returned  to  headquarters — passing  Captain  Cutts, 
who  arrived  as  I  left  General  Franklin — and  reported  the  information  I  re 
ceived  to  General  Burnside,  who  seemed  at  the  time  annoyed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  force  engaged,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  none  of  General 
Smith's  troops  had  been  put  into  the  fight.  It  was  about  12-£  o'clock  when  I 
arrived  with  my  report  at  headquarters. 

"P.  M.  LYDIG, 
"Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp." 

I  next  sent  Captain  Cutts  with  an  order  to  General  Franklin  to  advance 
his  right  and  front.  Captain  Cutts  states  in  his  note-book  that  he  carried 
the  order  to  General  Franklin,  and  the  general  said  to  him  that  it  was  im 
possible  to  advance;  upon  which  he  returned  to  me  to  show  why  General 
Franklin  thought  it  was  impossible  to  advance.  When  he  communicated 
the  reply  to  me,  he  says  that  my  reply  was,  "But  he  (General  Franklin)  must 
advance."  I  then  sent  Captain  Goddard  to  General  Franklin  with  an  order, 
which  the  following  statement  will  explain: 

"  HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  OHIO, 

"Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  3,  1863. 

"I  was  sent  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  to  General  Franklin 
on  the  left,  with  this  order  from  General  Burnside:  'Tell  General  Franklin, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  wish  him  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  his 
whole  force — our  right  is  hard  pressed.'  This  order  was  given  me  about 
half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  delivered  it  to  General  Frank 
lin,  in  the  presence  of  General  Hardie,  before  half-past  two  o'clock. 

"E.  H.  I.  GODDARD, 

"Captain  and  Aide~de-Camp." 
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WASHINGTON,  January  28,  1863. 
Major  General  JOHN  G.  PARKE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wade  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  major  general  of  volunteers,  and  captain  of  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers. 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  am  chief  of  staff  of  General  Burnside. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  with  him  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  with  him  during  the  past  year,  throughout  the  cam 
paign  in  North  Carolina.  When  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  I  was  still 
with  him  in  command  of  a  division.  When  he  went  to  Fredericksburg,  last 
summer,  he  made  me  chief  of  staff,  and  I  have  been  with  him  in  that  capacity 
ever  since. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  formed 
by  General  Burnside,  since  the  former  attack  upon  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General 
Burnside  made  plans  and  arrangements  for  another  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
All  the  materials  were  brought  to  bear  upon  that  one  purpose,  and  all  things 
were  got  in  readiness. 

Question.  State  in  general  terms  what  that  plan  was  ? 

Answer.  It  was  to  cross  the  river  again  at  a  point  below  Fredericksburg. 
There  were  two  or  three  points  of  crossing,  in  reference  to  which  preparations 
were  going  on.  The  real  point  of  crossing  the  general  only  knew,  though  pre 
parations  were  making  in  reference  to  two  or  three  points.  The  point  of  cross 
ing,  I  believe,  was  below  what  is  called  the  Seddon  House.  In  connexion  with 
this  crossing,  which  was  to  be  with  the  main  body,  a  cavalry  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  General  Averill,  was  intended  to  cross  the  river  at 
the  same  time  at  another  point.  It  was  intended  that  that  should  cross  the 
river  above  at  one  of  the  fords — I  believe  Kelly's — and  passing  down  west 
of  Lee's  army  was  to  cut  the  railroad  between  it  and  Richmond.  Further 
movements  were  to  depend  upon  circumstances. 

Question.  What  amount  of  cavalry  was  expected  to  go  upon  that  expe 
dition  ? 

Answer.  One  thousand  picked  men  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery.  This 
expedition  was  fully  organized  and  had  started.  It  had  gone  some  time 
upon  the  march  when  General  Burnside  received  a  message  from  the  Presi 
dent,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  he  (General 
Burnside)  must  riot  make  a  movement  without  letting  him  know  of  it.  Gen 
eral  Burnside  immediately  postponed  all  preparations  and  ordered  this 
cavalry  expedition  not  to  proceed  further.  And  then  the  cavalry  expedition 
was  ordered  off  in  the  direction  of  Warreriton,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting 
Stuart,  who  just  then  made  a  raid  into  our  lines. 

Question.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  when  this  occurred  ? 

Answer.  That  is  difficult  to  do.  I  have  not  referred  to  any  notes  or  orders, 
and  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  It  was  long  enough  after  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icsburg  for  the  men  to  have  recovered  entirely  of  their  fatigue,  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies. 

Question.  At  the  time  this  expedition  was  planned  and  sought  to  be  put 
into  execution  what  was  the  condition  of  the  army  in  reference  to  their 
morale,  efficiency,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  The  army  was  in  a  fighting  condition,  in  my  opinion;  but  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  that  point  among  the  general  officers. 

Question.  You  have  stated  the  plan  and  the  progress,  and  also  that  it 
was  interrupted.  Can  you  tell  us  what  caused  that  order  of  the  President  ? 
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Answer.  As  soon  as  General  Burnside  received  this  order  he  stopped 
everything.  The  order  came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  in  doubt 
how  to  interpret  that  despatch,  and  in  doubt  as  to  how  it  originated,  and 
the  cause  of  it;  but  as  it  was  an  order  from  the  President,  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  stop  for  the  time  being,  and  see  for  himself  from  what  it 
originated.  He  came  to  Washington.  On  his  return  I  learned  from  him 
that  some  general  officers  had  been  to  Washington,  seen  the  President, 
and  made  certain  statements  which  brought  about  this  order.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  was  brought  about. 

Question.  Who  were  those  officers,  as  you  understood  ? 

Answer.  General  Burnside  said  the  President  would  not  tell  him,  at  that 
time,  who  they  were,  and  that  he  did  not  know.  He  had  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  some  officers  who  had  been  absent  on  "leave  of  absence"  a  short 
time,  but  that  was  all.  Since  that  time  I  have  learned  from  rumor  the 
names  of  the  two  general  officers  who  went  to  see  the  President  upon  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from  any  person 
\vho  does  know,  who  they  were.  Rumor  pointed  to  General  Newton  and 
General  Cochrane. 

Question.  Do  they  both  belong  to  General  Franklin's  corps  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  the  expedition  which  was  planned  by  Gene 
ral  Burnside  to  make  an  attack.  Was  that  assented  to  by  all  the  officers 
cordially  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  submitted  to  the  officers  general^.  The 
plan  was  his  own,  and  he  determined  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment. 

Question.  You  think  he  did  not  call  a  council  of  war  ? 

Answer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  objections  these  generals,  who  went 
to  the  President,  urged  against  this  expedition? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  have.  It  is  rumored  that  the  objections 
were  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  enemy  being  strongly  intrenched,  and  the 
difficulty  of  our  moving. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  those  generals  communicated  with  any 
body  else  than  the  President  in  relation  to  the  contemplated  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Where  is  General  Burnside  now? 

Answer.  He  left  here  yesterday  morning,  on  his  way  home,  and  I  pre 
sume  he  is  now  in  New  York. 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  the  expe 
dition,  or  why  it  should  have  been  arrested  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  Had  there  been  an  attack,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  made,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
successful. 

Question.  If  I  understand  you,  this  cavalry  expedition  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  expedition  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  was  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
roads  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  were  good  and  the  weather  fine. 

Question.  Did  the}-  continue  so  for  some  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question  Can  you  state  what  the  movement  was  to  be  after  the  crossing 
had  been  effected  ? 
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Answer.  It  was  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  flank  of  Lee's  army,  and  strike 
the  railroad  in  his  rear. 

Question.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  of  any  officers  con 
nected  with  the  Potomac  army  who  opposed  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Question.  I  understand  you  that  the  cavalry  movement  was  not  inter 
rupted  in  consequence  of  the  raid  of  Stuart,  but  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  President. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  after  it  had  been  interrupted  in  the  movement  which  it 
\vas  proposed  it  should  make,  it  was  then  sent  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  intercept 
Stuart  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  time  to  execute  that  plan  before  the 
roads  became  bad,  had  it  not  been  for  this  interruption  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  other  movement 
either  proposed  or  undertaken  by  General  Burnside,  and  if  so,  what  it  was  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  movement  projected,  and  preparations  made  for  an 
other  attack.  After  the  troops  got  fairly  under  way  this  storm  set  in, 
rendering  the  roads  and  fields  so  impassable  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question  to  move  guns  or  wagons.  What  was  intended  as  a  surprise  was 
delayed  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the  enemy  became  fully  apprised  of 
the  movement,  and  brought  a  force  to  bear  upon  the  very  point  where  the 
crossing  was  to  have  been  made  ;  that  and  the  delay,  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  weather,  rendered  it  advisable  not  to  make  the  crossing. 

Question.  Describe  to  us  more  particularly  what  the  proposed  movement 
was  ? 

Answer.  It  was  proposed  to  cross  the  river  at  two  points,  the  United 
States  Ford  and  Bariks's  Ford — a  portion  of  the  force  to  cross  at  the  upper 
ford,  which  was  the  United  States,  and  a  portion  of  the  force  at  the  lower 
ford,  which  was  Banks's.  The  pontoons  were  moved  up  to  the  vicinity 
between  the  two  fords,  whence  they  could  be  taken  suddenly  to  either  point. 
Everything  was  in  readiness,  but,  from  information  obtained,  it  was  evident 
that  the  enemy  had  moved  a  force  up  to  the  United  States  Ford,  leaving 
Banks's  Ford  comparatively  unprotected.  Thereupon  the  portion  of  the 
force  which  was  intended  to  cross  at  the  United  States  Ford  was  joined  to 
the  other  forces,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  cross  the  whole  at  Banks's  Ford. 

Question.  Both  fords  are  above  Fredericksburgh,  are  they? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  the  movement  delayed,  and  why  was  it  not  executed 
within  the  time  it  was  supposed  it  could  be  ? 

Answer.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  planting  of  cannon,  the 
opening  of  roads  for  the  movement  of  the  artillery,  and  the  getting'  of  the 
pontoons  to  the  river,  required  more  time  than  it  was  first  thought  it  would. 
All  those  preparations  had  to  be  gone  through  with  before  the  command 
was  moved. 

Question.  Gould  you  not,  by  a  careful  examination  beforehand,  have  de 
termined  all  those  facts  with  a  reasonable  certainty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  it  not  done  ? 

Answer.  It  was  done  before  the  movement  was  made.  We  could  not 
undertake  to  make  the  movement  until  all  those  things  were  accomplished. 

Question.  It  took  a  longer  time  to  make  the  preparations  than  you 
expected  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  And  when  you  commenced  the  preparations  did  that  at  once 
give -notice  to  the  enemy  of  what  was  going1  on  ? 

'  Answer.  The  enemy  were  apprised  that  some  movement  was  going  on, 
but  as  to  the  point  or  locality  of  crossing  they  were,  I  believe,  in  the  dark. 

Question.  What  was  that  proposed  movement,  suppose  you  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  crossing  that  was  anticipated  ? 

Answer.  We  intended  to  cross  the  river,  and,  turning  the  left  of  Lee,  get 
into  his  rear. 

Question.  In  the  first  proposed  movement  it  was  intended  to  cross  below 
Fredericksburg  and  turn  Lee's  right  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  last  proposed  movement  was  to  cross  above  Fredericks- 
burgh  and  turn  his  left. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  This  last  movement  was  not  interfered  with,  but  stopped  by  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  got  notice  of  its 
progress  before  it  was  accomplished  ? 

Answer    Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  advantage  in  the  movement  by  crossing  above 
Fredericksburg  over  that  of  crossing  below  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer. 

Question.  I  mean  to  ask  you  this:  Was  there  anymore  probability  of  suc 
cess  of  this  second  movement,  if  carried  out,  than  there  was  of  the  first 
movement  had  that  not  been  interrupted  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  was  stronger  probability  of  success  in  the  second 
movement  than  there  was  in  the  first,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  intended  as 
a  surprise,  and  it  would  have  been  a  surprise  if  we  had  come  to  time,  arid 
the  storm  had  not  interfered;  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  enemy  were 
prepared  by  having  a  force  ready  to  oppose  us. 

Question.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  the  enemy  became  informed  of 
the  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not;  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  have  spies  within  our  lines 
who  furnish  them  information  continually.  Where  the  officers  on  the  other 
side  see  a  train  of  wagons  and  artillery  moving  in  a  certain  direction,  they 
would  interpret  it  their  own  way. 

Question.  After  the  rains  commenced  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have 
made  this  second  movement  even  if  the  enemy  had  not  had  notice  of  your 
movement  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  hazardous.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  our 
being  able  to  carry  artillery  across,  or,  at  least,  further  than  across  to  the 
opposite  bank.  It  would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  to  move  the 
artillery  from  the  banks  up  the  heights. 

Question.  Were  these  two  officers  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  Xcwton 
and  Cochrane,  on  leave  of  absence  in  Washington  at  the  time  these  repre 
sentations  to  the  President  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Wade: 

Question.  You  have  said  that  preparations  for  a  movement  had  been 
made  and  that  the  movement  had  commenced  when  this  order  came  from 
Washington  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  it  was  then  delayed  until  General  Buruside 
came  to  Washington  and  consulted  the  President. 

Question.  Was  the  order  rescinded  on  his  application  to  the  President? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer,  as  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  How  long  was  the  movement  interrupted  and  delayed  by  reason 
of  this  order  of  the  President? 
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Answer.  I  cannot  state  exactly,  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  the  last  contemplated  expedition  General  Burnside's  own, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  a  council  of  war? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  was  his  own. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  it  met  with  the  judgment  of  the  com 
manders  of  divisions? 

Answer.  That  question  I  cannot  answer,  as  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Did  they  heartily  co-operate  in  the  movement? 

Answer.  It  was  with  them  simply  a  question  of  receiving  orders  and 
obeying  orders.  The  matter  was  not  referred  to  them,  nor  was  there  any 
advice  asked  or  sought. 

Question.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  as  a  military  man,  were  the  orders  they 
received  in  reference  to  the  movement  promptly  complied  with? 

Answer.  I  think  they  were,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  protested  against  the  movement  in 
writing  or  otherwise? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  did.     I  know  of  no  protest. 


WASHINGTON,  February  9,  1863. 
General  JOHN  NEWTON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army, 
at  present  commanding  a  division. 

Question.  Who  were  your  superior  officers  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  who  are  they  now? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  Fredericksburg  battle  Major  General  W.  F. 
Smith  was  my  corps  commander,  and  Major  General  W.  B.  Franklin  was  the 
commander  of  the  left  grand  division,  in  which  I  was  serving.  I  understand 
that  Major  General  Sedgwick  has  now  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
6th  army  corps,  of  which  my  division  forms  a  part.  The  left  grand  division 
has  been  broken  up;  we  have  no  grand  divisions  now. 

Question.  You  were  in  General  Franklin's  grand  division  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  until  he  left  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  any  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  General  Halleck  in  relation 
to  any  contemplated  movements  of  General  Burnside,  or  been  present  when 
any  such  communications  were  made? 

Answer.  I  have  made  a  communication  verbally  to  the  President.  And 
while  I  arn  on  this  subject  I  would  ask  permission  of  the  committee  to  go 
somewhat  into  detail  upon  it,  because  I  could  not  otherwise  give  the  whole 
truth,  or  give  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject. 

Question.  You  can  do  so. 

Answer.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg — between  that  time 
and  the  latter  part  of  December — I  became  painfully  aware  that  the  troops 
of  my  division  and  of  the  whole  army  had  become  exceedingly  dispirited. 
This  conviction  on  my  mind  was  not  of  my  own  seeking.  The  superior  offi 
cers  of  my  command,  in  incidental  conversation  with  me,  just  as  we  would 
meet  from  day  to  day,  socially,  considered  it  their  duty  to  tell  me  that  the 
troops  were  dispirited  and  dejected.  I  heard  from  other  commanders,  inde- 
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pendent  of  me  entirely,  the  same  account  of  their  troops.  From  all  that  I 
heard  I  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops 
arose  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  General  Burnside's  military  capacity. 
That  conviction  was  absolute  in  my  mind;  I  could  not  get  over  it;  that  was 
the  ground  of  complaint. 

This  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  important  fact.  It  seemed  to  have 
arisen  spontaneously  among  the  troops  themselves.  The  higher  officers  of 
the  army,  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  cautious  in  their  conver 
sations  in  regard  to  matters  like  that.  They  converse  together,  but  not 
with  their  junior  officers  ;  I  mean  those  below  the  rank  of  generals,  as  a 
general  rule.  I  became  perfectly  satisfied,  from  these  circumstances,  that 
this  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  was  spontaneous.  It  existed  among 
the  troops,  and  among  what  we  call  the  line  officers  of  the  regiments. 

About  the  30th  of  December  I  obtained  permission  to  visit  my  family,  and 
I  determined  that  when  I  came  to  Washington  I  would  lay  this  state  of 
things  before  some  prominent  individual  in  the  confidence  of  the  government, 
and  let  him  decide  on  it,  whether  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  or  not,  to 
act  upon  it. 

Let  me  state  that  this  action  was  of  my  own  accord,  and  on  my  own  re 
sponsibility  entirely.  I  was  not  urged  or  persuaded  to  it  by  any  superior 
or  any  inferior  officer.  It  was  entirely  a  private  matter  of  my  own. 

General  Cochrane  accompanied  me  to  Washington.  I  was  glad  of  Gen 
eral  Cochrane's  company,  because  knowing  nobody  in  Washington  I  thought 
I  could  not  obtain  the  proper  introduction  except  through  gentlemen  like 
General  Cochrane,  who  were  well  acquainted  here.  We  arrived  here  about 
3  o'clock.  General  Cochrane  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  mem 
bers  of  this  very  committee,  and  I  think  some  other  members  of  Congress  ; 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  free  conversation  on  these  things,  and 
fur  the  objects  I  have  already  stated.  Late  in  the  afternoon  General  Coch 
rane  returned  and  informed  me  that  he  had  found  nobody,  but  that  the 
President  was  ready  to  see  me;  I  went  with  him  to  the  President's  house 
at  once,  saw  the  President,  and  the  conversation  opened. 

Now  there  were  a  great  many  things  said  at  that  conversation  that  I  do 
not  think  have  airy  important  bearing  upon  this  subject,  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  is  in  my  power,  not  having  a  very  good  memory  for  the  mere  by-play 
conversation  any  how,  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  version  of  that  conver 
sation. 

I  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  I  should  have  much  preferred 
speaking  with  other  gentlemen  in  Washington  and  getting  their  advice  and 
judgment  on  these  things,  yet,  after  all,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  one  to  whom  to  speak  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  I  did  not,  con 
sider  purely  military,  viz:  the  condition  in  which  the  army  found  itself.  I 
also  found  myself  in  a  very  delicate  position  in  this  conversation.  I  did  not 
wish  to  tell  the  President;  and  I  did  not  tell  him  at  any  one  time  that  the 
troops  had  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside.  I  could  not  tell  him  that, 
although,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  was  my  firm  belief.  But  that  was 
a  most  delicate  thing  for  me  to  say,  and  therefore  I  had  to  go,  as  it  werej 
around  it  indirectly,  and  that  made  the  conversation  very  desultory,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  things  said  not  necessary  to  the  point  in  question. 

At  the  time  I  came  up  to  Washington  General  Burnside  had  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  formed  any  plan  of  movement.  He  was  talking  about  a  par 
ticular  part  of  the  river  to  be  crossed,  and  a  movement  was  agitated.  I  saw 
the  place  where  he  intended  to  cross,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  bad,  if 
not  a  little  worse,  than  the  place  we  had  crossed  at  the  first  time. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  that  my  conversation  with  the  President  would  have 
had  no  effect  in  destroying  this  movement,  even  if  it  had  been  decided  upon, 
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for  the  reason  that  General  Burnside  told  General  Franklin  that  he  had 
given  it  up,  before  I  saw  the  President.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact,  how 
ever.  Still  he  told  him  that  before  I  saw  the  President,  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  that  I  came  up  here;  and  I  did  not  see  the  President  until  late 
in  that  day. 

I  spoke  of  this  movement  as  designed  merely,  "  talked  of,"  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  express  it.  This  is  the  only  movement,  even  of  a  hypothet 
ical  nature,  that  I  knew  of,  with  which  anybody  could  be  said  to  have  inter- 
ferred  in  any  sense  of  the  word  at  all. 

I  disclaimed  to  the  President  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  military 
authorities  in  any  way.  I  considered  it  my  duty,  if  I  was  true  to  my 
country,  to  let  somebody  in  authority  know  what  were  my  convictions  of  the 
state  of  the  army;  for  I  felt  that  if  that  army  should  be  again  defeated  at  that 
point  or  anywhere  along  the  Rappahannock,  it  would  not  be  a  mere  defeat, 
as  before,  but  it  would  be  a  destruction.  I  felt  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  was  at  stake,  and  that  was  the  only  motive  I  had  in  doing  as  I 
did. 

When  the  conversation  was  first  opened,  as  I  have  already  explained,  it 
was  very  delicate,  and  I  had  formed  no  pi  an  of  conversation  at  all.  I  could 
merely  get  into  a  conversation,  and  I  had  to  do  it  indirectly,  because  I 
could  not  say  directly  to  the  President  that  the  whole  trouble  was  that  the 
privates  had  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside.  I  had  to  get  around  that 
the  best  way  I  could. 

At  first  the  President  misunderstood  our  object  in  coming  there,  and 
thought  we  were  coming  to  injure  General  Burnside,  and  even  to  suggest 
somebody  for  commander  of  the  army.  But  the  President  was  quickly 
assured  that  we  had  no  man  in  our  rninds  to  command  the  army;  that  we 
had  no  intention  to  injure  General  Burnside;  that  our  sole  intention  was  to 
express  the  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  army. 

About  the  last  words  I  said,  I  requested  the  President  not  to  believe 
what  I  stated  merely  because  I  had  stated  it,  because  it  was  only  my  opin 
ion  after  all;  and  that  my  object  in  coming  was  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  opinion,  so  that  he  might  investigate  it,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  after 
wards.  And  when  we  were  about  going  away  the  President  expressed 
himself  gratified  with  the  conversation,  and  said  that  he  hoped  that  good 
would  result  from  it.  And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  also  expressed  great 
surprise  that  any  movement  was  ever  agitated;  it  seemed  to  be  without  his 
knowledge.  That  is  about  all,  I  think. 

Question.  Can  you  not  state  to  the  committee  more  definitely  the  state 
ments  which  you  made  to  the  President  ? 

Answer.  I  have  already  stated,  I  think,  about  the  point  at  which  General 
Burnside  was  talking  of  crossing.  That  came  up  in  the  conversation,  and  I 
gave  the  President  my  military  opinion  about  it.  But,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  I  was  not  aware  that  General  Burnside  had  selected  that  point, 
only  that  it  was  a  thing  talked  of,  that  is  about  the  most  definite  thing  I 
remember.  The  President  made  some  remarks  about  portions  of  the  army 
teing  demoralized,  and  would  not  fight.  I  expressed  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  and  said  that  I  thought  that  they  would  fight.  There 
.were  a  great  many  little  things  that  were  said  there  that  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  this  subject.  If  I  could  have  gone  to  the  President  and  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  President,  the  army  has  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside; 
that  is  the  whole  trouble  down  there,"  my  conversation  would  not  have  lasted 
five  minutes;  but  that  was  manifestly  improper,  I  could  not  say  it,  although 
I  did  believe  it  firmly,  and  I  took  particular  care  not  to  say  it.  I  wish  to 
remark  that  I  never  did  regard  the  troops  down  there  as  demoralized.  I 
told  the  President  I  believed  they  would  fight.  My  meaning  was  this  :  that 
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they  would  fight  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  would  not  figh  t  tha  , 
rush  and  impetuosity  which  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Rappahannock 
absolutely  demanded  as  the  first  element  of  success.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  that  point.  The  President  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  in  regard 
to  the  position  down  there  on  the  Rappahannock,  where  it  was  contemplated 
or  talked  of  crossing;  a  place  called  Muddy  creek,  or  near  Muddy  creek. 
I  explained  to  the  President,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  position  there.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  made  a  very  rapid  ride  over  the  ground,  and  that  I  thought 
it  would  require  a  very  lengthened,  particular,  and  minute  observation  in 
order  to  decide  absolutely  on  any  one  point.  But  the  place  struck  me  very 
unfavorably,  as  I  have  already  said.  We  had  quite  a  detailed  conversation 
on  that  subject.  I  spoke  to  him  of  several  obstacles  there.  He  spoke  to  me 
of  the  ground  above  Fredericksburg.  I  remarked  that  I  had  not  seen  it, 
and  therefore  could  not  judge  of  it. 

That  was  about  the  sum  and  substance,  excepting  the  by-play  of  conver 
sation  and  the  correcting  misapprehensions  as  they  arose. 

Question.  State  to  the  committee,  as  definitely  as  you  can,  what  you  said 
to  the  President  about  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  in  relation  to  the 
commanding  general,  if  anything  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  remember  is  what  I  have  already  stated  as  to  my 
general  object  in  the  conversation. 

Question.  I  do  not  refer  to  your  object,  but  to  your  statements. 

Answer.  The  object  explains  them.  I  endeavored  to  explain  that  the 
troops  were  dispirited.  I  remember  now  something  on  that  point  which  has 
just  occurred  to  me.  That  \\hich  I  remember  most  distinctly  was  that  the 
President  expressed  some  doubts  about  a  particular  portion  of  the  army 
fighting,  or  rather  he  said  to  me  that  what  I  said  gave  him  doubts  of  them. 
I  hastened  to  correct  that,  because  that  was  not  my  intention.  I  told  him 
that  that  particular  portion  of  the  army  would  fight;  that  I  could  guarantee 
that, 

I  have  already  explained  to  the  committee  what  I  meant  by  the  term 
"  fighting."  I  meant  that  they  would  fight  as  soldiers  will  ordinarily  fight, 
but  not  with  that  spirit  and  impetuosity  that  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
our  situation  down  there.  That  is,  I  feared  so. 

I  now  remember  also  something  about  General  Burnside.  In  the  conver 
sation  in  regard  to  this  very  point  of  crossing,  near  Muddy  creek,  this  thing 
came  up.  I  gave  the  President  an  account  of  an  examination  I  had  made 
of  it.  It  was  under  these  circumstances.  I  had  gone  over  to  General 
Burnside's  quarters  solely  to  inquire  about  means  of  transportation  up  to 
Washington.  While  I  was  there  General  Burnside  told  me  that  he  had  sent 
General  Woodbury  and  General  Franklin  down  to  this  place.  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  General  Franklin  wanted  me  to  go  with  him;  as  I  was  an  old 
engineer  officer  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  go,  but  that  I  did  not 
care  much  about  it,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  as  of  much  importance,  and 
I  had  not  gone.  General  Burnside  then  asked  me  particularly  if  I  would 
not  go  down  and  join  General  Franklin,  and  look  at  that  place.  General 
Franklin  had  the  start  of  me,  and  I  never  overtook  him.  I  rode  along  the 
river  and  made  an  examination  for  myself.  General  Burnside  wished  us 
to  report  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  made  the  examination  comparatively 
hasty.  When  we  had  come  back  we  found  that  General  Burnside  appeared 
to  be  much  more  in  the  humor  of  crossing,  and  that,  too,  before  we  could 
make  our  report  to  him.  He  seemed  to  receive  our  report  with  a  great  deal 
of  disfavor  when  we  could  not  say  that  it  was  a  good  point  to  cross. 

That  was  about  all  that  took  place,  and  that  was  about  all  that  I  said  to 
the  President.  Your  question  reminded'me  of  that;  I  had  nearly  forgotten  it. 
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By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  How  did  you  come  to  get  leave  of  absence  at  a  time  when  the 
army  was  about  to  move  ? 

Answer.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  was.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
army  could  not  move  for  three  or  four  days — for  two  or  three  days  at  least; 
that  it  could  not  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  move  sooner.  I  had 
got  my  permission  to  leave  previously  to  my  knowledge  that  any  movement 
at  all  was  in  contemplation.  My  plan  was  this,  as  is  often  done,  to  come  to 
Washington  and  telegraph  to  my  family  to  come  here,  and  here  I  would  be 
within  telegraph  notice  of  Falmouth,  and  could  go  down  there  at  any  time, 
and,  to  say  truly,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  army  could  possibly  move  for 
three  or  four  days.  I  had  enough  military  knowledge  for  that.  We  had 
madq  no  preparations,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  safe  for  me  to  come  to 
Washington. 

I  would  also  remark,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  since  this  war  began 
I  have  never  yet  been  absent  from  any  battle  in  which  any  portion  of  my 
command  was  concerned.  I  have  always  been  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  statements  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  whole  ? 

Answer.  I  made  this  remark  to  the  President,  as  I  now  remember  dis 
tinctly.  The  President  was  speaking  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  army, 
and  I  told  him  that  my  belief  was  that  that  particular  portion  of  which  he 
was  speaking  was  the  best.  I  said  that  they  were  dispirited,  but  that  I 
believed  a  great  deal  of  their  dejection  arose  from  their  communication  with 
the  other  soldiers  of  the  army  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  bloody 
part  of  that  fight  at  Fredericksburg;  that  I  believed  they  had  become  de 
jected  by  such  conversations. 

Question.  You  went  to  the  President  feeling  it  to  be  your  duty  to  make  a 
communication  to  some  one  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
Potomac  army? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  make  that  communication  ? 

Answer.  I  did,  pretty  much  of  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  already  testified. 
That  is  to  say,  the  communication  I  presume  you  refer  to  is  with  regard  to 
the  dejection  and  dispirited  condition  of  the  army.  Everything  else  I  have 
testified  distinctly  to.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army,  I  have 
already  testified  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  as  to  the  terms  I  used, 
or  even  the  particular  illustrations  I  used.  But  I  know  so  perfectly  well 
my  object  in  going  there  that  I  put  that  down  as  indicating  what  I  said. 

Question.  Then  state  in  substance  what  you  stated  to  the  President. 

Answer.  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  a  movement  across  the  river 
talked  of.  I  intimated  as  well  as  I  could  the  dispirited  condition  of  the 
army.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ?  because  otherwise  I  do  not  know 
as  I  understand  you. 

Question.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at,  by  my  last  half  dozen  ques 
tions,  is  this:  you  went  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com 
munication  to  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  in  substance — you  say  you  cannot  repeat 
the  words — the  communication  which  you  did  make  to  the  President. 

Answer.  One  portion  I  have  given  in  detail  already;  and  that  was  in  re 
gard  to  the  point  of  the  river  where" it  was  proposed  to  cross.  Do  you  wish 
that  over  again  ? 
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Question.  No,  sir. 

Answer.  I  have  also  to  remark  that  the  particular  illustrations,  or  even 
the  words,  that  I  used  to  convey  to  the  President  my  opinion  of  the  dis 
pirited  condition  of  the  army  I  have  forgotten.  I  can  merely  say,  in  gen 
eral  terms,  that  I  endeavored  to  convey  to  him,  without  reflecting  upon  Gen 
eral  Burnside,  if  possible,  that  opinion.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  words; 
but  my  memory  is  exceedingly  treacherous  about  conversations.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  I  can  remember  them;  I  can  only  remember  their  general  scope. 

Question.  Then  you  state  that  the  substance  of  your  statement  to  the 
President  was  that  you  considered  the  army  to  be  in  a  dispirited  condition? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  also  stated  to  the  committee  that  you  told  the  Presi 
dent  that  the  point  you  looked  at  for  crossing,  indicated  by  General  Burn- 
side,  was  reported  unfavorably  upon  by  the  officers  examining  it,  and  you 
thought  the  report  was  unfavorably  received  by  General  Burnside  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  other  statements  to  the  President  in  rela 
tion  to  General  Burnside,  and,  if  so,  what  ? 

Answer.  No  other,  except  that  General  Burnside  possessed  my  warmest 
esteem. 

(    Question.  With  what  superior  officers,  if  any,  had  you  conversed  in  rela 
tion  to  this  matter,  before  leaving  the  army  to  come  to  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  anybody  in  particular  what  I  was  going 
to  tell  the  President,  if  I  saw  him.  In  fact,  I  myself  scarcely  knew,  for  that 
•was  a  matter  for  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  to  determine.  But  in 
general  terms  I  did  mention,  I  think,  to  General  Franklin  and  to  General 
Smith,  that  when  I  was  off  on  leave  of  absence  I  thought  I  should  see 
somebody  in  Washington  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  I 
would  see  the  President  or  not.  Perhaps  I  may  have  said  that  if  they  ad 
vised  me  to  go  to  see  the  President  I  would  go.  But  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I 
told  General  Franklin  and  General  Smith  that  while  I  was  in  Washington, 
if  I  had  a  chance,  I  would  see  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  Congress 
and  others,  and  have  some  conversation  with  them  in  regard  to  the  army. 
That  would  be  an  ordinary  thing,  for  officers,  very  often,  when  they  come 
up  to  the  city,  if  they  meet  a  member  of  Congress,  have  a  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  army. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  between  you  arid  the  officers  you  have 
named  what  statements  you  should  make  to  persons  in  authority,  that  you 
might  converse  with  in  Washington  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  such  understanding  All  these  things  were  of  my 
own  volition.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  the 
desultory  conversation,  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  do  not  believe  I  did.  I 
wish,  in  what  I  say,  to  particularly  insist  that  there  was  no  combination  of 
any  kind  in  the  world;  that,  if  any  wrong  has  been  done,  I  am  the  one  who 
has  done  it,  and  nobody  else  is  responsible  for  it.  Whenever  I  made  any 
remark  to  General  Franklin  on  the  subject,  whatever  it  was,  he  never 
replied  to  it,  so  far  as  I  know;  never  expressed  assent  or  dissent,  but 
treated  it  as  I  suppose  any  other  man  of  sense  would.  He  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  know  what  I  would  do  in  my  individual  capacity.  And 
the  same  with  General  Smith.  I  received  no  advice  or  consent  from  either 
of  them. 

Question.  They  knew  you  proposed  to  make  those  representations  in  case 
you  came  to  Washington  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  knew  I  intended  to  make  them  to  the 
President.  I  should  be  very  loth  to  say  that. 

Question.     But  to  some  one  1 
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Answer.  They  knew  that  I  would  speak  to  members  of  Congress  about 
it — those  in  the  confidence  of  the  government.  I  thought  the  matter  was 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  a  thing  where  advice  and  experience 
generally  would  be  of  a  great  deal  of  use. 

Question.  You  say  you  thought  the  matter  of  so  much  importance — to 
what  particular  point  do  you  allude  ? 

Answer.  I  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  army  at  that  time.  I  thought 
that  was  a  fact  that  was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  public  at  large.  I 
thought  this  thing  had  grown  very  rapidly  since  the  army  had  come  over 
from  Fredericksburg,  and  I  was  convinced  the  public  at  large  had  no  appre 
hension  of  it.  I  would  have  cut  my  hand  off  rather  than  to  have  this  thing 
get  into  the  papers.  I  thought  it  was  a  thing  that  belonged  to  the  army, 
and  should  be  kept  as  still  as  possible,  and  told  to  men  only  in  confidence. 

Question.  At  what  point  was  this  proposed  place  of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  where  the  exact  point  was,  for  General  Burnside 
never  indicated  it;  but  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Muddy 
creek;  a  little  above. 

Question.  When  you  went  to  make  the  examination  you  looked  at  some 
particular  point,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  make  my  examination  in.  I  rode 
first  down  the  river  by  the  road,  and  then  followed  up  the  river  from  below 
Muddy  creek,  past  Muddy  creek.  I  looked  at  different  points  as  I  came 
along,  to  see  if  I  could  distinguish  any  place  that  was  fit  for  crossing.  I 
do  not  have  in  my  mind  now  any  clear  impression  of  any  particular  point 
that  I  noticed.  I  looked  at  them  all  as  I  went  by. 

Question.  Was  it  a  matter  of  conversation  among  officers  of  the  army,  at 
the  time  you  then  left  for  Washington,  that  General  Burnside  was  thinking 
of  making  a  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  general  it  was. 

Question.  I  mean  among  the  higher  officers;  among  those  with  whom  you 
associated  and  often  came  in  contact  ? 

Answer.  There  was  an  idea  that  General  Burnside  contemplated .  I 

cannot  even  say  that.  I  must  honestly  say  that  those  persons  with  whom 
I  conversed,  as  a  general  thing,  disbelieved  in  the  fact  of  his  crossing  at  all. 
Although  it  was  talked  about  as  a  thing  that  might  happen,  yet  it  had  so 
many  elements  of  doubt  about  it,  that  I  do  not  believe  anybody  had  any 
conviction  that  it  would  be.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  General  Burnside  told  General  Franklin, 
the  morning  you  left,  that  he  intended  to  give  up  the  movement  he  had  been 
contemplating  ? 

Answer.  Because  afterwards,  in  conversing  socially  with  General  Frank 
lin,  in  some  incidental  way  it  came  up.  I  do  not  even  know  what  led  to  it. 
It  may  have  been  two  days,  three  days,  or  a  week  after;  I  do  not  know 
which.  It  came  out  in  a  very  incidental  way. 

Question.  What  makes  you  suppose  that  the  President  thought  you  came 
to  him  to  injure  General  Burnside,  and  to  suggest  some  other  person  for  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  That  is  more  than  I  can  state,  why  it  was.  I  presume  it  was 
from  the  delicate  position  in  which  I  found  myself ;  unable  to  express  my 
own  ideas  properly  as  I  wanted  to.  I  might  have  said  something  to  give 
him  that  impression;  and  I  think  an  impression  of  that  kind  would  be  very 
natural  until  explained  away — exceedingly  natural.  I  was  not,  on  a  little 
reflection,  surprised  at  the  President  at  first  taking  up  such  an  opinion  as 
that,  because  it  appeared  to  me  natural  that  one,  in  the  opening  of  such  a 
conversation,  should  take  up  such  an  idea  before  I  had  full  time  to  explain 
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my  object.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  words  that  I  used,  or  any 
thing  that  I  can  fasten  upon  at  this  present  time,  that  should  have  led  the 
President  to  suppose  that.  It  was  merely,  probably,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  conversation  when  I  first  opened  it. 

Question.  For  what  time  was  your  leave  of  absence,  and  by  whom  was  it 
granted  ? 

Answer.  It  was  granted  by  General  Franklin,  who  commanded  the  grand 
division  I  was  in.  He  was  the  legal  authority  to  do  that.  The  exact  length 
of  time  I  do  not  remember;  but  it  was  understood  that,  if  there  was  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  movement,  I  was  to  remain  in  Washington,  or  be  right  at 
hand,  ready  to  come  down  at  once. 

Question.  Your  leave  of  absence  was  for  a  definite  time;  it  was  not  until 
you  were  notified  to  come  back  ? 

Answer.  It  was  for  a  definite  time — perhaps  for  five  days.  But  the  un 
derstanding,  of  course,  was,  that  I  was  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  whole  of 
it,  in  case  any  movement  was  to  be  made.  I  was  to  be  here,  so  that,  if  I 
was  wanted,  I  could  be  reached.  Once  before  I  had  got  a  leave  of  absence 
from  General  Burnside;  but  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  be  in  Washing 
ton.  My  leave  was  for  a  definite  period,  but  it  so  happened  that  I  stajed 
away  only  two  days  and  a  half;  because  I  got  a  telegram  to  go  down,  and  I 
did  go  down,  and  the  next  day  crossed  over  to  Fredericksburg. 

[The  testimony,  up  to  this  point,  was  read  over  in  hearing  of  the  wit 
ness.] 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
army  arose  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  General  Btirnside's  military  ability  ? 

Answer.     That  is  my  firm  belief. 

Question.  And  do  I  -also  understand  you  to  say  that  that  opinion  was 
pretty  universal  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  misfortune — that  it  was  almost  universal.  That  was 
my  firm  belief  from  all  that  I  could  hear. 

Question.  Did  you  communicate  that  fact  to  the  President  in  any  manner  ? 

Answer.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  thought  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  me  to  come  square  out  and  say  that.  I  say,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  I  tried  to  convey  to  the  President,  indirectly,  this  idea — 
that  the  troops  had  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside. 

Question.  You  say  you  believe  that  was  the  condition  of  the  army,  aris 
ing  from  the  cause  you  have  stated  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  thought  that  should  be  made  known  to  the  authorities 
here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  it  more  improper  to  state  that  directly  than  to  state 
it  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  circumlocution  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  point  in  which  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  It  struck 
me  just  now,  as  I  heard  my  testimony  read  over,  that  I  expressed  myself  in 
one  case  a  little  too  strongly.  My  intention  was  not  so  much  to  let  the 
President  understand,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  troops  had  no  confi 
dence  in  General  Burnside,  as  it  was  that  they  were  dispirited;  and  then 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  President  would  afterwards  inquire  and  find  out  the 
facts  for  himself.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  look  too  much  like  inter 
ference  with  General  Burnside  if  I  was  to  tell  the  President  that  the  troops 
had  no  confidence  in  him;  it  looked  to  me  that  it  would  be  improper.  I 
wanted  the  President  to  understand  that  the  army  was  dispirited,  and  then 
he  could  make  the  inquiries  for  himself. 
Rep.  Com.  108 47 
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Question.  How  long  had  the  army  entertained  this  opinion  of  General 
Burnside's  want  of  capacity  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  more  definitely  than  in  this  way:  We 
crossed  back  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  15th  of  De 
cember.  It  was  between  that  time  and  the  30th  of  December — about  two 
weeks — that  these  reports  came  in  to  me  from  my  higher  officers,  who  un 
doubtedly  thought  they  were  doing  properly  in  reporting  these  things  to  me. 

Question.  Was  it  superinduced  by  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Freder 
icksburg  ? 

Answer.  That  was  undoubtedly  the  provoking  cause — the  starting  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  the  total  cause. 

Question.  What  other  cause  ? 

Answer.  There  I  have  to  go  into  suppositions.  I  have  to  suppose  that 
troops  and  officers  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  character,  and  that  they 
see  a  man  under  certain  circumstances  arid  judge  of  him,  I  can  state 
nothing  more  definite  than  that. 

Question.  You  are  a  military  man.  State  to  the  committee  whether  it  is 
a  high  military  offence  for  an  inferior  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  his  su 
perior.  Is  it  so  regarded  among  military  men  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  that  it  depended  on  the  kind  of  interference.  In  a 
very  general  sense  you  might  call  anything  an  interference.  But  a  direct 
interference  is,  for  instance,  where  you  do  not  bring  your  troops  up  in  time, 
or  you  put  some  actual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  your  superior.  That  I  should  consider  a  very  grave  military  offence.  I 
will  honestly  confess  that  in  going  to  the  President,  with  the  intention  I 
had,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  committing  any  offence  at  all. 

Question.  I  was  merely  asking  you  the  question  for  information.  I  do 
not  profess  to  understand  your  military  rules. 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that  question.  If  I  had  interfered  directly, 
had  gone  out  into  the  army  and  openly  proclaimed  to  everybody  that  Gen 
eral  Burnside  was  going  to  cross  the  river,  and  that  we  could  not  cross,  and 
that  if  we  attempted  it  it  would  be  a  mere  slaughter,  &c.,  that  would  be  a 
direct  interference,  because  it  would  actually  dispirit  the  soldiers  so  much 
that  it  would  amount  to  an  interference. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  considered  this  expedi 
tion  which  General  Burnside  had  planned  was  one  that  could  not  be  exe 
cuted  ? 

Answer.  It  was  my  belief,  my  military  belief,  that  with  the  best  troops  in 
the  world  we  would  have  failed  at  that  time.  That  was  my  belief.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  of  course.  That  is  only  a  military  opinion  of  mine.  I  will 
state  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  river  that  at  this  moment 
may  perhaps  be  pertinent.  It  is  laid  down  by  the  very  best  military 
writers — not  merely  theoretical,  but  practical  military  writers — that  the 
passage  of  a  river  in  face  of  an  opposing  force  never  succeeds,  except  by 
mere  chance  ;  that  the  instances  of  success  are  so  rare  that  the  rule  is 
proved  by  the  exceptions  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  river  except  what 
is  called  by  surprise  ;  that  is,  at  a  point  so  far  removed  from  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  or  do  it  so  suddenly  that  you  have  time  to  get  your  troops 
over,  and  not  only  get  them  over,  but  also  in  order  of  battle,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  meet  an  attack  ;  for  if  the  enemy  charge  upon  you  before  you  get 
in  order  of  battle,  the  more  troops  you  have  over  the  worse  for  you. 

Question.  Was  there  some  hope  of  surprise  in  this  case,  supposing  the 
plan  had  been  properly  and  promptly  executed  ? 

Answer.  The  point  of  crossing,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was  only 
about  six  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  I  do  not  think  tbat  was  far 
enough  off  to  make  a  surprise,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  surprise — a  sudden 
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crossing.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things  connected  with  that  also. 
The  morning  on  which  I  made  my  examination — only  a  hasty  examination, 
as  I  have  already  stated — was  rather  misty,  and  I  could  not  see  well  upon 
the  hills  that  are  just  beyond  the  plateau  over  there,  and  a  glass  was  of  no 
use  in  that  atmosphere.  I  could  not  see  whether  they  had  prepared  them 
selves  there  or  not.  But  just  down  below  that<point  I  could  distinctly  see, 
relieved  against  the  horizon,  on  a  sort  of  spur  of  the  hill  which  comes  down 
to  the  river,  a  magnificent  redoubt,  showing  that  there  was  rather  a  for 
midable  work.  Then  again  there  were  reports  continually  coming  in  from 
officers  of  pickets,  &c.f  which  I  must  say  I  received  at  second-hand,  that  the 
enemy  were  all  the  time  fortifying  down  the  river;  and  it  was  notorious,  at 
least  everybody  believed  it  in  camp,  that  the  enemy  were  fortifying  down 
the  river,  expecting  that  our  next  attack  would  be  down  below  where  we 
crossed  the  first  time. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  our  force  there  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  known. 

Question.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  there? 

Answer.  I  have  never  been  in  a  situation  to  know  what  force  the  enemy 
had.  With  regard  to  our  force,  I  did  make  a  little  estimate  of  it.  My 
opinion  was  that  we  did  not  have  over  90,000  infantry;  that  is,  after  the 
first  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  I  should  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  was 
the  very  utmost  that  we  had. 

Question.  From  what  circumstances  did  you  make  up  that  estimate  ? 

Answer.  I  made  that  estimate  principally  from  the  strength  of  our  grand 
division,  which  I  understood  to  be  the  strongest  grand  division  in  numbers 
in  the  army;  and  I  did  not  believe  that  on  a  day  of  battle  we  could  get 
into  ranks  at  the  very  utmost  over  30,000  men.  I  am  speaking"  now  of  the 
effective  force,  deducting  the  sick,  the  men  on  quartermaster's  duty,  and 
all  those  various  things  which  an  army  requires.  I  was  under  the  impres 
sion  that  our  grand  division  was  the  strongest.  I  was  so  told. 

Question    You  do  not  think,   then,  that  you  had  over  90,000  infantry  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  you  perhaps  have  not  the  means  of 
estimating  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  them;  but  I  will  make  one  re 
mark:  cavalry  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  there;  the  infantry  would  have  to 
do  the  work.  And  I  desire  to  state  another  difficulty  about  crossing  the 
river.  I  have  already  explained  the  great  trouble  you  would  get  into  if  you 
did  not  have  time  on  the  ground  after  you  crossed  to  deploy  your  columns. 
Then,  if  they  had  even  a  few  batteries,  perhaps  only  one  battery,  placed  so 
as  to  sweep  your  approaches  over  the  pontoon  bridges,  supported  by  a 
brigade  only,  even  that  one  battery  might  defeat  a  crossing,  on  accou  lit  of 
the  great  number  of  men  you  would  have  crowded  together.  Then  if  we  had 
got  successfully  through  all  this,  and  had  formed  on  the  plateau,  we  would 
have  had  to  pierce  that  line  of  hills  by  storming  them.  Then  after  storm 
ing  them,  if  we  pierced  them  at  any  one  point,  a  big  battle  would  have  to 
take  place,  because  the  very  moment  you  cut  their  line  they  would  concen 
trate  at  some  point  in  their  rear,  and  a  big  battle  would  take  place  between 
the  hills  and  that  point. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  army  now  ?  What  is  the  spirit, 
and  feeling,  and  condition  of  the  troops  now  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  better  now;  I  have  hopes  they  are;  but  I  met  a 
general  yesterday  who  told  rne  in  conversation — he  was  speaking  about  his 
troops,  and  said:  "They  are  not  the  same  troops  we  started  with;  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them;  but  they  have  not  got  the  same  spirit 
they  started  with."  I  have  inquired  veiy  little  about  the  matter  recently 
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and  have  very  little  opportunity  of  judging;  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  state 
of  feeling  is  decidedly  better  now  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Question.  Then  you  giv.e  up  all  hope  of  crossing  the  river  there  ? 

Answer.  I  give  up  all  hope  of  crossing  the  river  from  Fredericksburg 
down  for  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  miles,  if  the  enemy  are  there  in  force.  But 
that  is  a  thing  I  have  nevei*  known  anything  about.  I  have  never  known 
what  the  force  of  the  enemy  was.  I  have  always  supposed  that  they  had 
an  army  there.  If  they  are  not  in  force,  then  the  crossing  of  the  river  is  a 
different  thing  entirely.  Still  my  own  belief  is  that  with  60,000  men — one- 
half  the  number  of  our  army  when  we  first  went  there — the  enemy  could 
prevent  our  passing  the  river.  It  is  a  remarkably  difficult  river  to  cross. 
On  this  last  attempted  crossing,  when  we  got  delayed  on  account  of  the 
pontoons  and  the  mud,  I  had  a  tolerable  opportunity  to  look  at  the  ground 
from  Fredericksburg  up  to  that  place,  which  is  about  nine  miles  above  Fal- 
mouth,  and  I  was  very  unfavorably  impressed  with  it.  I  have  -  always 
thought — although  it  was  no  concern  of  mine — that  if  we  cross  that  river 
at  all,  we  should  cross  it  away  down  below,  where  it  is  broad,  where  we 
can  ferry  our  troops  across,  where  the  gunboats  can  come  up  and  com 
pletely  protect  the  crossing,  where  we  could  form  a  depot,  changing  it  from 
Aquia  creek  to  down  below  there.  I  have  never  examined  the  river  down 
below  there,  and  probably  I  might  find  out  that  it  did  not  offer  facilities  of 
that  kind.  But  my  impression  is  that  that  is  the  place  to  cross  that  river, 
but  I  have  never  been  asked  or  consulted  about  these  things.  I  do  not  be 
long  to  the  council  of  the  general  commanding  in  any  way. 


WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1862. 

General  JOHN  NEWTON,  having  read  his  testimony,  added  the  following 
statement: 

Having  been  asked  several  times  what  particular  things  formed  my  sub 
ject  of  conversation  with  the  President,  in  order  to  convey  to  him  my 
opinion  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army,  and  having  had  some  inter 
val  of  time  in  which  to  refresh  my  memory,  I  can  now,  to  some  extent,  state 
precisely.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  reports  of  my  own  and  of  other  officers 
as  to  the  dispirited  condition  of  their  men;  also,  the  resignations  of  officers 
and  the  desertions  of  the  men;  also,  that  the  condition  of  the  left  grand 
division  was  better,  as  soldiers,  than  that  of  any  other  division,  and  this 
means  of  comparison  was  from  current  report. 

This,  together  with  my  preceding  testimony,  I  believe  to  be  all  ot  rele 
vant  matter  I  have  to  communicate. 


WASHINGTON,  February  9,  1863. 
General  JOHN  COCHRANE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
Question.  In  what  division  and  corps  ? 
Answer.  The  first  brigade,  third  division,  sixth  corps. 
Question.  In  whose  grand  division  was  that  ? 
Answer.  The  left  grand  division,  commanded  by  General  Franklin. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  of  attacking1  the  enemy  that  General 
Burnside  had  formed  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  that  he  had  formed  any  plan  ? 

Answer.  I  did  hear  that  he  was  contemplating  a  crossing  of  the  river, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Question.  About  what  time  did  you  understand  that  he  intended  to  cross. 

Answer.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  to  cross  at  any  specific  time, 
but  that  he  was  contemplating  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  an  early  period . 
This  I  understood  somewhere  about  the  28th  or  29th  of  December. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  understand  that  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  from  General  Newton. 

Question.  Did  General  Newton  give  you  to  understand  any  of  the  details 
of  that  plan  ? 

Answer.  None,  except  these  may  be  considered  details:  that  he,  General 
Newton,  had  looked  at  a  place  on  the  Rappahannock  with  a  view  to  cross 
ing  there;  exactly  where  that  place  was  I  did  not  understand  then;  or,  if  I 
did,  it  has  not  dwelt  upon  my  memory.  I  may  say  generally,  however,  that 
my  impression  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  the  crossing  was  to  have  been 
below  our  then  and  present  position. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  preparations  for  that  movement  had 
been  made  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  derived  your  information  from  General  Newton  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  derived  it  from  General  Newton  in  the  course  of 
casual  conversations  which  I  would  have  with  him  as  I  called  for  business 
purposes  at  his  headquarters. 

Question.  From  the  knowledge^of  the  plan,  as  you  got  it  from  General 
Newton,  or  understood  it  from  any  source,  did  you,  as  a  military  man,  ap 
prove  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  undertake  to  approve  or  disapprove;  or  I  did  not 
know  what  the  plan  was,  and  I  supposed  that  it  would  exhibit  an  unseemly 
confidence  in  my  own  opinion  as  contrasted,  or  even  compared,  with  the 
opinions  of  military  men  who  had  made  the  subject  a  lifelong  study,  to  pro 
nounce  authoritatively,  <>r  even  opinionatively,  upon  a  subject  of  that  kind. 
But  I  derived  from  the  opinion  of  General  Newton,  and  the  expressions  of 
opinion  casually  made  by  General  Franklin  and  Oreneral  Smith,  the  under 
standing  that  the  crossing  anywhere  at  that  time,  in  that  direction,  namely, 
below  our  then  position,  would  be  checked. 

Question.  This  was  their  opinion,  as  expressed  to  you  ? 

Answer.  As  expressed  to  me  casually;  yes,  sir.  I  will  not  say  that  their 
opinions  were  expressed  to  me  upon  any  consultation,  or  even  in  military 
conversation,  but  casually. 

Question.  Was  there  any  agreement  or  arrangement  between  General 
Newton  and  any  of  those  other  officers  that  this  proposed  plan  should  be 
communicated  to  the  President  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Was  it  ever  communicated  to  the  President,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  can,  however,  state  what  was  com 
municated  to  the  President. 

Question.  I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  you  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  communication  upon  that  subject? 

Answer.  I  visited  the  city,  but  not  with  the  specific  purpose  of  making  a 
communication  upon  that  subject.  I  visited  it  upon  specific  personal  neces 
sities,  arid  also  with  the  view  of  communicating  certain  facts  within  my 
knowledge  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  government,  though  not 
thinking  then  of  communicating  them  to  the  President. 
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I  will  state  at  large  the  facts  connected  with  that  visit,  that  the  committee 
may  the  better  judge,  from  that  statement,  of  its  object  and  its  tenor. 

I  had  previously  applied  for  a  leave  of  absence,  by  reason  of  sickness.  It 
being  intimated  to  me,  however,  that  a  movement  might  soon  be  made,  I 
requested  the  application  might  be  suspended.  In  the  meantime  I  had  stated 
to  General  Newton  that  if  he  visited  the  city  of  Washington  I  would  be 
pleased  to  accompany  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  December  he 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  up,  and  that  I  had  permission  to  accompany 
him.  1  purposed  then  to  consult  a  physician  here  regarding  my  sickness, 
and  to  make  some  arrangements,  in  addition,  regarding  personal  clothing. 
Previously,  however,  having  spoken  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  the  state 
of  feeling  among  the  men,  and  the  probable  effect  of  that  condition-  and 
feeling  upon  any  immediately  future  movement,  I  said  to  General  Newton 
that,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  which  I  had  heard  expressed  about  the 
non-feasibility  of*  crossing  the  river,  I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  the  attempt  to  our  common  cause,  thinking  and  believing  that  if 
a  crossing  was  attempted,  and  it  should  be  unsuccessful  for  any  reason,  the 
influence  of  the  disaster  upon  the  cause  of  the  whole  country  would  be 
ruinous;  and  therefore  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  duty  which  I 
owed  myself  and  my  country  to  make  as  clear  as  the  information  I  possessed 
might  make  clear  to  those  in  authority  here  the  facts  of  which  I  have  spoken 
regarding  the  army. 

I  told  General  Newton  that  regarding  military  opinions  I  could  not  under 
take  to  speak,  and  upon  them  I  would  not  offer  to  pronounce.  But  that  being 
possessed  of  facts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  information  I  derived  from 
others,  and  my  own  observation,  regarding  the  feeling  of  the  soldiers,  I  could 
and  would  speak  of  those  facts  to  those  who  not  only  were  authorized  to 
entertain  them,  but  to  whom  I  considered  that,  for  patriotic  reasons,  they 
should  be  disclosed.  I  then  spoke  of  General  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Mili 
tary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Odell,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
as  gentlemen  to  whom  it  would  be  well  to  confide  facts  of  that  kind,  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  their  judgment,  and  to  be  weighed  at  their  true 
value,  whatever  that  might  be.  He  thought  well  of  that;  and  when  we 
came  to  this  city,  as  we  did,  I  sought  for  Mr.  Odell  and  for  General  Wilson. 
They  were  both  absent,  it  being  the  holiday's  recess — a  fact  which  had  not 
before  occurred  to  me.  I  then  thought  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  see 
the  President  himself,  and  visited  him  in  company  with  General  Newton. 
General  Newton  spoke  upon  subjects  of  which  I  had  declined  to  speak — the 
military  position  of  the  army,  and  the  military  feeling  of  the  soldiers  in 
connexion  with  their  confidence  in  their  leadership.  Pie  occupied  some  little 
time  in  addressing  the  President.  That,  I  think,  was  substantially  what  he 
said.  There  may  have  been  other  branches  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
touched,  and  probably  there  were,  which  do  not  occur  to  me  now. 

Upon  his  concluding,  the  President  evinced  a  degree  of  feeling,  appre 
hending,  as  I  conceived,  that  the  conversation  was  a  representation  by  offi 
cers  of  the  army  concerning  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  commander  of 
that  army,  and  supposing  that  it  was  an  effort  to  replace  the  commander  of 
that  army  with  some  other  person.  The  impression  that  such  was  the  Presi 
dent's  understanding  startled  me,  being  conscious  of  how  great  and  vital 
his  mistake  was. 

I  therefore  myself  addressed  him  with  much  feeling,  in  protest  of  such  a 
view  and  understanding;  delaring  his  mistake  to  be  a  decided  one,  and  that 
I  had  myself  come  simply  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  to  him,  as  the  com- 
marider-in- chief  of  the  army,  certain  facts  within  my  knowledge, 
derived  through  information  from  others  and  personal  observation,  which 
facts  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  it  was  essential  and  important  he  should 
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know;  that  I  deemed  it  the  best  evidence  of  patriotism  and  of  my  loyalty 
to  the  government  that  I  could  give;  that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  consent 
to  interfere  with  the  action  or  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  army,  and 
that  if  I  could,  it  was  impossible,  because  I  was  not  aware  of  them,  and 
that  the  last  idea  in  my  mind  was  to  distrust  that  commander,  and  to  re 
place  him  with  another. 

The  President  seemed  to  understand  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  im 
mediately  resumed  his  ordinary  manner,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
was  glad  that  we  bad  visited  him,  and  that  good  would  come  of  the  inter 
view. 

After  some  considerable  conversation  then  between  the  President  and 
General  Newton  upon  military  subjects — relative  to  the  military  aspect  of 
the  ground  below  our  position  on  the  Rappahannock,  which  General  Newton 
had  in  part  reconnoitred — we  left. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  interview  with  the  Presi 
dent,  and  that  is  all  that  occurred  upon  that  subject  while  I  was  here  in 
Washington. 

I  will  state  that  arrangements  had  been  made  before  we  left  Falmouth,  so 
that  if  any  movement  of  the  army  was  likely  to  occur,  we  should  on  any 
day  be  immediately  telegraphed,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  leave  on  our  re 
turn.  No  such  telegram,  however,  was  received.  I  returned  to  Falmouth 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  having  arrived  here  on  the  30th  day  of  December. 
This  interview  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  December. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  When  you  went  back,  did  you  report  your  interview  with  the 
President,  or  make  any  communication  in  relation  to  it  to  any  one  ?  If  so, 
to  whom  ? 

Answer.  On  the  boat,  on  my  way  back  to  Falmouth,  I  saw  General  Smith, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  New  York  to  Falmouth.  I  spoke  to  him  of  our 
interview  with  the  President.  And  the  next  day,  while  I  was  engaged  on 
a  court-martial,  I  received  word  that  General  Franklin  and  General  Smith 
would  like  to  see  me  at  their  headquarters.  I  went  there  and  stated  the 
interview  to  General  Franklin,  in  the  presence  of  General  Smith. 

Question.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  or  interview  with  General  Frank 
lin  and  General  Smith,  or  either  of  them,  in  relation  to  the  communication 
which  you  proposed  to  make  in  Washington  before  you  came  up  ? 

Answer.  I  had  not.  The  only  motive  which  induced  me  to  make  this 
communication  was  the  one  which  I  have  stated,  and  the  only  origin  of  that 
motive  was  my  unaided  individual  consciousness  of  duty. 

Question.  1  think  you  have  already  stated  that  you  had  before  you  came 
up  here,  no  communication  with  any  one  except  General  Newton  ? 

Answer.  None  with  anyone,  excepting  General  Newton,  upon  that  subject. 
I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  casually  understood  from  General  Franklin  and 
General  Smith,  as  I  happened  to  be  conversing  with  them,  the  General's 
intention  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  general  understanding,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  it  was  to  be  below  the  position  we  then  occupied. 
That  was  all. 

Question.  You  had  no  communication  with  them  in  relation  to  communi 
cating  that  fact  to  parties  here  in  Washington  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all.  I  will  state  here  that  it  had  escaped  me,  when  the 
question  was  asked  me  whether  I  knew  of  any  preparations  having  been 
made  for  executing  a  plan  of  movement  by  the  army,  that  after  I  returned 
from  here  I  learned  that  there  had  been  received  at  the  office  of  my  head 
quarters,  before  I  left  for  Washington,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
December,  an  order  that  the  men  be  provided  with 1  forget  now  the 
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number  of  day's  rations  ;  but  at  least  a  number  of  day's  rations,  indicat 
ing  to  that  extent  an  intent  of  movement.  Therefore,  although  I  did  not 
then  know  that  there  were  any  preparations  for  a  movement,  or  any  intent 
to  move  at  any  specific  time,  I  now  know,  and  did  upon  my  return,  from 
the  information  that  that  order  had  been  received,  that  probably  there  wa& 
an  intention  to  move  within  a  few  days. 

And  I  should  further  have  stated  the  particulars  which  I  narrated  to  the 
President,  as  evidence  of  the  relaxed  state  of  resolution  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  army.  The  facts  mentioned  to  the  President  were,  that  I  had  at 
various  times  heard  soldiers  frequently  express  their  decided  opinion  that 
the  army  could  not  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  the  presence  of  the  obstacles 
prepared  by  the  rebels,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  folly  to  undertake  it  ; 
that  they  knew  they  could  not  succeed  ;  that  when  any  such  effort  should 
be  made  the  soldiers  would  be  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  insecurity,  which 
I  thought,  especially  as  they  were  a  volunteer  army,  would  deprive  them  of 
a  great  portion  of  their  vigor  ;  that  I  was  pained  to  say  there  was  evidence 
to  my  mind  of  a  relaxation  of  interest  among  the  soldiers  since  the  crossing 
at  Fredericksburg,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  a  want  of 
confidence  in  its  success.  That  the  evidenee  to  my  mind  of  the  fact  con 
sisted  in  the  alarming  increase  of  desertions  among  the  men,  and  the  un 
usual  accumulation  of  resignations  of  officers.  That  I  presented  these  as 
facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  reference 
to  its  military  direction,  and  any  plans  formed  for  its  future  movement,  I 
considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  and  of  essential  importance. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  opinions  were  expressed 
by  officers  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  By  sub-officers  generally,  and  by  men  frequently. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  the  same  opinions  expressed  by  officers  high 
in  command  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not,  for  I  rarely  if  ever  have  had  any  communication 
with  them  upon  the  subject. 

Question.  You  say  "  sub-officers."     Will  you  name  the  grades  of  officers  ? 

Answer.  Colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants. 
I  sp^eak  of  them  all,  of  the  grades  generally,  not  meaning  to  be  understood 
that  I  now  remember  one  in  each  grade  who  has  communicated  to  me  such 
opinions,  buf  remembering  in  some  grades  more  than  one. 

Question.  Were  these  matters  talked  over,  and  these  opinions  expressed, 
to  your  knowledge,  between  officers  and  privates  ? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  mean  by  that,  each  grade  among  themselves.  I  do  not 
mean  officers  with  privates,  or  privates  with  officers. 

Question.  Was  it  common  for  privates  to  express  these  opinions  within 
hearing  of  officers  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not.  I  heard  them  very  often,  as  I  was  passing  at  unex 
pected  times,  from  soldiers  in  groups  or  by  their  fires,  either  by  day  or  by 
night. 

Question.  From  whom  and  through  whom  did  the  order  come  to  you  which 
reached  your  headquarters  before  you  left  for  Washington,  and  which  was 
not  communicated  to  you  until  after  your  return  ? 

Answer.  It  came  by  the  regular  channel.  Having  determined  the  evening 
previous  to  leave  for  Washington  early  in  the  morning,  this  order  came 
about  12  or  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  my  adjutant  neglected  to  communicate 
it  to  me  at  my  headquarters,  and  I  did  not  learn  until  I  returned  that  it  had 
been  received. 

Question.  When  I  say  "  from  whom,  and  through  whom,"  I  mean  the 
officer  from  whom  it  originated,  and  the  officers  through  whom  it  reached  you. 
I  suppose  it  originated  with  General  Burnside  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  originated  with  General  Burnside.  From  his  head 
quarters  it  was  communicated  to  the  headquarters  of  the  left  grand  division — 
General  Franklin's  headquarters.  From  there  it  was  communicated  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  6th  corps — General  Smith's  headquarters.  From  there 
it  was  communicated  to  the  headquarters  of  the  3d  division  of  the  6th 
corps — General  Newton's  headquarters.  From  there  it  was  communicated 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  3d  division,  which  was  my 
brigade. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  a  cavalry  movement  had  been  begun  be 
fore  you  came  to  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now.  After  my  return, 
I  cannot  say  precisely  from  whom,  but  I  think  from  General  Newton,  I 
heard  that  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  had  been  made.  He  spoke  of  it  casually, 
as  having  confirmed  his  idea  of  the  military  aspect  of  the  ground  about  the 
Bappahannock  below  our  then,  and  present  position.  I  heard  that  such  a 
reconnoissance  had  been  made,  and  made  after  my  return. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  No;  I  heard  nothing  more  in  regard  to  it.  I  should  state  this 
also:  that  after  my  return  I  understood  from  General  Newton  that  what 
ever  plans  General  Burnside  had  previously  contemplated,  he  had  relin 
quished. 

Question.  Did  General  Newton  return  with  you  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not. 

Question.  How  soon  after  you  returned  did  he  return  ? 

Answer.  It  was  within  a  very  few  days;  I  do  not  remember  precisely  the 
number  of  days.  General  Newton's  object  in  going  to  Washington,  as  ex 
pressed  to  me,  was  to  see  his  wife. 


WASHINGTON,  February  10,  1863. 

General  John  Cochrane,  having1  read  his  testimony,  desired  to  make  the 
following  additional  statement : 

I  desire  to  add  that  while  I  knew  of  no  plan,  and  interferred  with  none, 
yet,  if  I  had  known  any,  I  think  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  treason 
able  to  have  concealed,  or  repressed,  or  to  have  neglected  to  communicate 
to  the  highest  authority  having  cognizance  thereof,  any  fact,  or  facts,  within 
my  knowledge  which  obviously  and  necessarily  would  have  frustrated  the 
plan,  and  have  involved  the  army  attempting  its  execution  arid  our  cause 
in  irretrievable  and  a  common  ruin.  The  geese  sadly  interfered  with  the 
plans  of  the  Roman  sentinels  for  a  comfortable  night's  repose,  when  they 
made  known,  by  their  alarm,  that  the  Goths  were  within  the  citadel  ;  yet  I 
have  never  heard  that  even  the  geese  were  censured  or  reprimanded  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  supposed  they  ever  after  have  been  held  in  esteem,  and 
luxuriantly  entertained  by  the  Roman  people. 
By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  were  present  with  General  Newton  at  the  time  of  this  com 
munication  to  the  President  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  else  was  present  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Nobody  else. 

Question.  Was  it  made  known  to  Mr.  Seward  in  any  way  ? 

Answer.  I  went  up  to  the  President's  mansion  ;  no  one  was  there  ;  no  ser 
vant,  waitor,  secretary,  or  clerk.  I  heard  voices  in  the  President's  office, and  I 
waited  in  the  large  hall  for  some  time,  supposing  that  the  business  might  be 
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finished,  and  probably  that  the  President  was  in  there.  •  After  a  while,  as  I 
was  standing  near  the  large  window  in  the  hall,  the  President  came  out, 
followed  by  Governor  Seward.  Governor  Seward  turned  in  my  direction, 
recognized  me,  and  reached  out  his  hand.  Having  greeted  each  other,  the 
President  in  the  meantime  having  gone  off,  I  told  him  I  had  something  of 
fact  to  communicate  to  the  President,  which  I  thought  he  ought  to  know, 
and  that  General  Newton  was  with  me  and  would  like  to  see  the  President, 
He  said  that  could  easily  be  arranged,  and  did  arrange  it,  and  procured  us 
the  interview.  I  will  say  that  I  stated  to  him  in  brief  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  stated  here. 

Question.  And  I  suppose  the  substance  of  what  General  Newton  stated  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  stated  that. 

Question.  Was  General  Newton  present  then  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not  present.  I  will  state  more  fully,  in  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  on  General  Newton's 
and  my  arrival  here,  we  both  intending  to  stop  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
and  both  proceeding  there,  I  requested  him  to  remain  there  while  I  went  in 
search  of  Senator  Wilson,  or  Mr.  Odell,  or  any  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Having  failed  in  my  efforts  to  find  them,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  better  see  the  President,  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Presidential  mansion,  where  I  remained,  as  I  have  just  stated. 

Question.  And  you  then  saw  Mr.  Seward,  and  stated  briefly  to  him  what 
you  have  already  stated  in  the  body  of  your  deposition  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  I  stated  it  to  Governor  Seward,  having  thus  met  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  President.  Ascertaining 
that  an  interview  could  be  had,  I  returned  to  the  Metropolitan,  where  I 
found  General  Newton,  and  we  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  President's 
mansion.  I  should  add,  that  when  I  saw  the  President  and  Governor 
Seward  come  out  together,  it  was  my  design  not  to  accost  either  the  Presi 
dent  or  Governor  Seward;  but  Governor  Seward  recognizing  me,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  induced  me  upon  the  moment  thus  through  him  to  procure  an 
interview  with  the  President. 

Question.  Then  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  only  persons,  I 
suppose,  who  knew  of  this  matter  ? 

Answer.  All,  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Did  Governor  Seward  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  idea  of 
communicating  this  to  the  President? 

Answer.  He  did  not  speak  of  that  in  terms,  nor  had  we  to  judge  of  the 
condition  of  his  mind  in  that  respect,  except  from  his  undertaking  to  procure 
an  interview.  I  must  say,  however,  that  Governor  Seward  expressed  un 
willingness  to  interfere  with  it,  as  it  belonged  to  the  War  Department,  he 
thought,  and  there  was  some  degree  of  feeling  entertained  about  his  inter 
fering  in  these  matters.  That  is  not  the  language  he  used,  but  I  am  trying 
to  convey  the  idea.  The  hesitancy  was  not  about  the  fact,  but  about  the 
feeling. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  said  about  communicating  with  General 
Halleck,  or  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  this  subject? 

Answer,  Governor  Seward  suggested  that. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  about  that  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  to  convey  the  substance  of  what  he  did  say,  that  he 
suggested  that  I  should  see  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  General  Halleck.  My 
answer  to  him  was,  that  I  had  rather,  if  possible,  see  the  President,  so  that 
I  might  familiarly  converse  with  him  upon  a  subject  which  I  did  not  like  to 
present  in  a  formal,  official,  or  military  manner,  I  being  inclined  to  commit 
it  to  him  from  the  fact  that,  on  previous  occasions,  I  had  spoken  to  him  on 
similar  subjects  regarding  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men  in  the  army. 
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WASHINGTON,  February  17,  1863. 
General  WILLIAM  W.  AVERELL  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  received  last  Sep 
tember  the  appointment  and  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  late  proposed  or  attempted 
movement  of  cavalry  under  General  Burnside  since  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  know  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  with 
that  cavalry. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  full  statement  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  that  proposed  movement  ? 

Answer.  Some  four  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  there 
was  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  grand  division  commanders  were  pres 
ent,  with  the  exception  of  General  Franklin,  (who,  I  think,  was  represented 
by  General  Smith,)  and  the  commanders  of  cavalry,  General  Bayard,  General 
Pleasonton,  arid  myself.  After  the  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
battle,  and  all  the  orders  given  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  cavalry, 
General  Burnside  said  it  was  still  unsettled  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  cavalry  ;  that  the  right  grand  division  was  to  cross  at  Fredericksburg, 
the  left  below,  and  the  centre  grand  division  to  follow  the  right.  It  was 
expected  that  the  battle  would  be  over  before  the  centre  grand  could  get 
across  the  river.  And  the  general  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  cavalry 
brigade  attached  to  each  grand  division  to  follow  its  division  as  it  moved 
across  the  river.  General  Hooker  asked  me  if  I  was  satisfied  with  that 
assignment.  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  probably  get  across  the  river 
until  everything  was  over,  and  should  not  see  much  of  the  fight  ;  and  Gen 
eral  Burnside  asked  me  if  I  could  propose  anything  better.  I  told  him  that 
if  he  would  permit  it,  I  would  maintain  my  picket  lines  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  army  ;  take  the  best  horses  and  men  in  the  brigade,  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock  at  Kelly's  Ford,  about  twenty  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  cross 
the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford,  the  James  river  about  thirty  miles  above  Rich 
mond,  pass  to  the  south  of  Petersburg,  and  join  our  forces  at  Suffolk,  de 
stroying  the  enemy's  communications  on  the  way  ;  and  that  I  would  start  in 
season  to  strike  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  about  the  time  the 
battle  would  be  going  on,  and  when  it  would  have  its  greatest  effect.  After 
some  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  General  Bayard  and  General  Pleas 
onton  should  follow  their  grand  divisions  across  the  river  ;  and  the  question 
was  held  open  until  the  next  day  as  to  whether  I  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  what  I  had  proposed.  General  Sunnier  was  very  much  in  favor  of  my 
proposition.  General  Smith,  by  questions,  expressed  some  doubts.  Now,  I 
had  thoroughly  studied  that  route.  I  had  had  it  in  mind  for  over  six  months. 
The  idea  first  occurred  to  me  clown  on  the  Chickahominy,  previous  to  the 
seven  days'  battles,  and  most  of  the  information  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
an  expedition  was  furnished  to  me  by  General  McClellan,  from  his  maps  and 
from  his  memory,  in  regard  to  the  bridges  there,  their  construction,  the  depth 
of  the  streams  which  I  would  be  obliged  to  cross,  &c.  At  that  time  we  did 
not  know  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  James,  at  Cartersville,  thirty  miles 
above  Richmond,  and  light  pontoons,  that  could  be  carried  upon  mules  and 
inflated,  were  telegraphed  for,  but  did  not  arrive  before  the  seven  days' 
battle  necessarily  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  plan.  I,  however,  continued 
to  cling  to  the  idea  that  it  might  still  be  carried  out  at  some  time. 
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The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the  canal — blowing  up  some 
of  the  locks  of  the  canal  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river; 
destroy  the  iron  bridge  across  the  Appomattox,  on  the  Richmond  and  Dan 
ville  railroad,  and  the  wooden  bridge  across  Flat  creek,  just  below  there. 
These  bridges  are  from  500  to  600  feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  high,  and  are 
situated  15  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the  James  river.  Then  proceed  to 
the  railroad  that  leads  from  Petersburg  to  Danville,  where  it  crosses  the 
tributaries  of  the  Nottoway  river,  15  miles  below  the  first  railroad,  and  de 
stroy  several  bridges  that  are  there.  Then  proceed  to  where  the  Petersburg 
and  Weldon  railroad  crosses  the  Nottoway  river,  where  there  is  a  trestle 
work  some  five  miles  long  built  through  a  swamp,  the  destruction  of  which 
would  cut  off  Richmond  entirely  from  its  southern  communication  and  re 
sources.  The  telegraph  wires  were  to  be  cut  wherever  found;  all  public 
property  destroyed,  and  everything  done  that  could  injure  the  enemy.  That 
was  the  purpose  and  plan. 

The  next  day  after  this  council  of  war  I  received  instructions  to  follow 
my  grand  division.  Why  that  project  was  then  abandoned  I  never  learned. 
It  was  intimated  to  me,  however,  that  it  was  considered  to  be  too  hazardous. 

On  the  Saturday  before  New  Year's  day,  General  Burnside  sent  for  me, 
and  I  went  to  see  him  immediately.  He  asked  me  if,  with  a  thousand  picked 
cavalry  from  all  the  cavalry  in  the  army,  and  anything  else  I  wanted,  I 
could  carry  out  the  project  which  we  had  considered  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  ?  I  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  do  it;  that  I. thanked 
him  for  the  opportunity,  and  all  I  wanted  was  the  order.  He  said  there 
were  some  other  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  that  expe 
dition;  by  which  I  understood  that  the  army  was  to  move.  That  was  some 
thing,  however,  that  it  was  not  essential  for  me  to  know.  The  general  in-' 
timated  that  the  army  was  to  move,  and  I  already  knew  pretty  well  the  plan 
of  operations.  He  told  me  to  write  out  my  proposition,  and  I  did  so,  and 
submitted  the  proposal  in  writing. 

First,  as  to  the  organization  of  the  force.  I  selected  500  of  the  best 
cavalry  from  the  volunteer  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  500  of 
the  best  from  the  regular  cavalry,  thoroughly  equipped;  the  best  men  and 
horses  in  the  army,  with  the  most  reliable  officers.  I  selected  4  pieces  of 
Pennington7s  battery,  with  8  horses  to  each  piece;  the  horses  selected  from 
the  best  horses  in  the  army,  some  of  them  taken  from  General  Buruside's 
own  train.  I  had  an  engineer  party  of  20  men  under  command  of  an  engi 
neer  officer,  with  all  the  materials  for  destroying  the  bridges,  whether  of 
wood  or  iron,  and  for  blowing  up  stone  structures;  with  cartridges  ranging 
from  25  to  200  pounds,  and  adapted  to  transportation  upon  horses  or  mules, 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  proper  number  of  axes  were  distributed  through 
out  the  command,  and  the  men  were  provided  with  matches  and  combustible 
material. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  I  proposed  to  take  two  signal  officers  with  me, 
provided  with  rockets,  and  have  two  other  signal  officers  sent  to  Suffolk,  * 
with  a  letter  from  General  Burnside  to  General  Peck  requesting  him  to 
push  strong  reconnoitring  parties  up  on  the  Blackwater,  at  different  cross 
ings,  and  beyond,  if  possible,  on  certain  nights,  stating  to  him  that  a  cavalry 
expedition  had  left  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
J.'imes  river  above  Richmond,  and  destroying  the  communications  running 
south  from  that  city,  and  that  it  would  probably  attempt  a  junction  with 
his  forces.  These  signal  officers— the  two  to  go  to  Suffolk  and  the  two  to 
accompany  me — had  arranged  a  code  of  signals  so  that,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  we  could  carry  on  quite  a  conversation  even  at  twenty  miles 
distance. 

With  that  force  I  proposed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford, 
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the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford,  pass  down  near  Louisa  Court-House  to  Car 
ters  ville  or  Goochland  Court-House,  cross  the  James  river,  destroy  one  or 
more  locks  on  the  canal  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river, 
destroy  the  bridges  across  the  Appomattox  river  and  Flat  creek,  destroy 
whatever  bridges  I  might  find  on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  railroad, 
and  the  bridges  across  the  Xottoway  river  and  Stony  creek,  on  the  Peters 
burg  and  Weldon  railroad.  The  distance  from  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock,  to  James  river  is  about  sixty  miles;  from  there  to  the  bridges  on 
the  first  railroad  below  is  about  fifteen  miles;  then  fifteen  miles  to  the  next 
railroad;  and  then  about  twenty  miles  to  the  Petersburg  and  Weldo^  rail 
road.  The  whole  distance  from  the  Rappahannock  to  where  I  expected  to 
meet  the  forces  of  General  Peck  is  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 

My  men  were  provided  with  three  days'  rations  and  one  day's  forage. 
We  were  to  have  no  wagons  and  no  pack-animals.  Each  officer  and  each 
man  was  to  carry  his  own  rations.  There  was  to  be  nothing  taken  to  en 
cumber  the  expedition 

There  were  only  two  points  about  which  I  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  The  first  was  the  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock 
and  the  Rapidan  ;  the  second  was  the  forming  a  junction  with  General 
Peck's  forces. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  first  a  division  of  infantry  and  an  extra 
brigade,  with  a  battery,  were  placed  at  my  disposal  and  direction,  and  I  also 
took  along  some  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  additional  cavalry.  Of  the 
infantry  1  sent  one  brigade  across  the  Rappahannock  at  Richards's  Ford  to 
recross  at  Ellis's  Ford,  a  distance  of  some  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles, 
and  to  capture  the  enemy's  pickets.  With  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
'additional  cavalry  an  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  some  black  horse  cavalry 
stationed  at  Warrenton,  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Kelly's  Ford. 
Between  these  two  demonstrations  I  expected  to  be  able  to  pass  on  without 
miu-li  resistance. 

The  other  brigades  of  the  division  of  infantry  were  distributed  along  the 
different  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  up  as  far  as  Mooresville,  where  one 
brigade  was  left  to  support  my  crossing.  With  the  extra  brigade  I  intended 
to  cross,  taking  witli  me  six  hundred  additional  cavalry,  and  after  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  turn  them  to  the  right  and  let  them  attack  all  the  forces 
they  might  find  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper  Court-House,  and  return  by 
crossing  further  up  the  river.  They  would  have  stood  some  chance  of  inter 
cepting  Stuart,  who  was  then  making  a  raid  up  around  our  lines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anandale  and  Fairfax  Court-House.  It  was  reported  that  Stuart, 
Hampton,  Lee,  Rosser — all  their  best  cavalry  men — were  then  engaged  in 
this  raid  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  that  they  had  pretty  much  all  of 
their  available  cavalry  force  with  them.  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from,  their 
infantry.  The  enemy  could  follow  me  with  nothing  but  cavalry,  and  most 
of  their  cavalry  was  then  north  of  the  Rappahannock. 

Alter  crossing  the  Rapidan  I  proposed  to  detach  a  party  to  go  to  the  right 
and  cut  the  wires  and  destroy  any  bridges  they  might  find  betweeen  Gor- 
donsville  and  Culpeper  Court-House.  I  intended  to  do  this  in  order  to  convey 
the  impression  to  the  rebel  forces  that  the  whole  expedition  had  turned  to 
the  right  and  gone  up  that  way.  The  first  information  they  would  probably 
get  of  the  movement  would  be  by  telegraph  from  Culpeper  Court-House,  and 
when  they  heard  that  that  line  was  cut  between  Culpeper  court-house  and 
Gordonsville,  they  would  think  that  the  expedition  had  turned  off  in  that 
direction.  That  was  to  be  done  while  I  was  moving  on  towards  Louisa 
Court  House.  After  passing  Louisa  Court-House,  it  was  my  intention  to  send 
a  party  to  cut  the  line  between  Louisa  Court-House  and  Hanover  Junction. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  main  road  that  leads  from  Richmond  to  Gordonsville, 
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I  intended  to  send  an  officer  with  fifty  men  to  cut  the  line  on  both  the  roads 
between  Hanover  Junction  and  Richmond,  in  rear  of  the  rebel  army,  and 
then  to  proceed  down  the  peninsula  to  Yorktown  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
while  I  kept  on  with  the  main  body  across  the  country,  and  carried  out  the 
rest  of  my  plan  of  operations.  By  the  aid  of  the  signal  officers,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  was  had  with  General  Peck,  I  hoped  to  experience 
no  difficulty  in  passing  through  or  by  the  forces  under  the  rebel  General 
Pryor  upon  the  Blackwater.  I  had  studied  that  country  in  Prince  George's 
and  Surry  counties,  and  felt  perfectly  confident  that  I  could  get  through 
there  anywhere.  The  distance  between  the  James  and  Blackwater  rivers, 
which  for  some  distance  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  there,  is  about 
fourteen  miles  ;  and,  with  the  force  that  Pryor  had,  he  could  maintain  no 
line  of  that  length  that  I  could  not  pass  through  at  some  point.  As  to  that 
matter,  I  believe  I  could  go  within  a  mile  of  the  whole  rebel  army  in  perfect 
safety.  If  this  expedition  had  been  then  carried  out,  it  would  have  taken 
place  about  the  same  time  that  our  army  was  fighting  in  the  west ;  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  would  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  rebel  army  in 
the  west,  or  their  army  here,  or  upon  Richmond.  It  would  have  taken  them 
six  weeks  to  have  repaired  their  canal  locks,  and  several  weeks  to  rebuild 
those  bridges,  which  were  high  and  long.  The  fact  of  all  information  being 
cut  off  from  their  western  army  would  have  had  an  immense  effect  upon  Rich 
mond.  The  combination  which  I  purposed  to  carry  out  would  have  insured 
my  getting  at  least  to  the  first  railroad  before  they  knew  where  I  was ;  and 
then  I  intended  that  my  movements  should  be  made  with  sufficient  celerity 
to  avoid  any  overwhelming  force.  The  enemy  had  but  little  cavalry  down 
in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Dinwiddie  counties,  and  that  cavalry  had  scarcely 
ever  been  in  action.  Last  year,  with  300  men,  I  drove  a  whole  regiment  of 
that  cavalry  out  of  their  camp  opposite  Harrison's  Landing,  and  burned 
their  camp.  I  had  a  thousand  picked  men — 500  regulars  and  500  volunteers, 
commanded  by  the  most  reliable  officers.  All  were  most  anxious  to  go.  A 
great  many  officers  came  to  me  and  made  strong  appeals  to  me  to  allow 
them  to  accompany  me  on  the  expedition.  Even  private  soldiers  came  to 
me  making  the  same  request.  And  we  had  all  set  our  hearts  upon  carrying 
out  that  expedition.  The  cavalry  of  our  army  has  labored  for  a  long  time 
under  great  disadvantages,  arid  has  suffered  reproach  in  consequence,  and 
we  desired  to  regain  some  of  our  lost  reputation.  We  had  every  incentive 
to  strive  for  success.  The  organization  of  the  force  was  begun  on  the  Sunday 
before  New  Years,  and  was  completed  the  next  day.  A  delay  until  Tuesday 
took  place  in  order  to  allow  full  time  for  communication  with  General  Peck. 
On  Tuesday  morning  I  started.  The  division  of  infantry  and  the  additional 
cavalry  went  to  the  places  I  had  assigned  them  in  my  proposition.  A 
brigade  of  infantry  crossed  the  river,  and  did  all  that  was  expected  of  them 
in  the  way  of  demonstration.  The  additional  cavalry  attacked  Warrentou 
at  the  time  proposed,  at  daylight,  on  Wednesday  morning.  I  had  captured 
a  guide,  who  had  come  on  Tuesday  from  Robertson's  tavern,  below  the 
Rapidau,  and  he  was  willing  to  guide  me  over  to  that  point — over  what  I 
considered  the  most  critical  portion  of  the  whole  route.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  about  half-past  10  o'clock,  just  as  the  head  of  my  column  was 
approaching  Kelly's  Ford,  to  cross  the  river,  I  received  an  order  to  defer 
the  expedition.  The  order  came  from  General  Parke,  General  Burnside's 
chief  of  staff,  and  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  information  received  from 
Washington,  the  expedition  was  (deferred,  and  I  was  to  proceed  to  War- 
renton  and  endeavor  to  intercept  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  had  been  reported 
to  have  been  at  Aldie  at  half-past  2  d'clock  the  day  before,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Warrenton.  At  the  time  I  received  the  order  I  was  twenty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Warrenton,  and,  with  Stuart  but  twenty  miles  north 
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of  Warreuton  the  day  before,  I  knew  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  intercept 
him  there.  But  the  order  was  imperative,  urging  me  to  use  the  greatest 
despatch,  I  immediately  turned  the  head  of  ray  column  about,  after  coun 
termanding  the  orders  to  the  different  brigades  of  infantry,  and  proceeded 
to  Warrenton.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  Stuart  had  passed  through 
there  about  five  hours  before. 

That  night  was  a  bitter  cold  night.  During  the  night  I  ascertained  from 
my  scouts,  and  from  the  contrabands  about  the  place,  that  Hampton  had 
probably  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  that  Stuart 
had  gone  to  Sulphur  Springs  the  afternoon  before  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
knew  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  follow  Stuart  and  try  to  intercept 
him.  It  would  be  only  wasting  the  strength  of  my  cavalry,  which  I  still 
hoped  to  carry  on  this  expedition.  I  accordingly  went  back  to  Hartwood, 
about  four  miles  from  Richards's  Ford  and  encamped  there,  and  reported  to 
General  Burnsidc  by  letter,  and  stating  that  I  was  still  ready  to  go  on  this 
expedition.  The  weather  during  all  this  time  was  very  favorable.  The 
nights  were  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  nights  of  the  year, 
which  were  dark  and  stormy.  We  had  a  fine  moon  nearly  full.  The  roads 
were  in  excellent  condition.  The  officers  and  men  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  go  upon  the  expedition,  and  were  very  much  disheartened  when  the  order 
was  countermanded.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  across  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  accomplished  all  the  destruction  which  was  proposed  to  the  enemy's 
lines  of  communication.  It  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  join  General 
Peck's  forces  after  I  got  through  my  work.  The  whole  south  was  open 
before  me.  Each  man  was  furnished  with  some  salt,  to  be  used  if  we  were 
obliged  to  live  upon  fresh  meat.  I  could  have  crossed  the  Roanoke  and 
gone  down  in  North  Carolina  to  Washington,  where  some  of  our  forces  were; 
or  I  could  have  turned  to  the  right,  crossed  the  James  river  higher  up,  and 
come  around  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  With  a  thousand 
picked  men  I  could  have  gone  anywhere,  and  come  back  again.  I  arn  not 
aware  of  any  general  officer  opposing  the  expedition,  except  one  who  made 
a  written  protest  against  some  details  that  were  made  from  his  command. 
I  desired  to  have  as  one  of  my  officers  the  Colonel  B.  F.  Davies,  who  con 
ducted  the  cavalry  in  their  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry  last  September,  just 
before  that  place  was  surrendered.  He  was  in  General  Pleasonton's  com 
mand,  and  I  was  told  that  General  Pleasonton  put  in  a  written  protest 
against  his  being  detailed  to  go  on  this  expedition.  I  waited  at  Hartwood 
for  a  week,  keeping  my  command  in  readiness,  and  keeping  up  their  supplies, 
hoping  that  the  expedition  would  be  allowed  to  go.  It  was  finally  ordered 
back  to  camp  and  broken  up. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  this  expedition  may  yet  be  undertaken? 

Answer.  Certainly  it  may  be  undertaken;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
chances  of  success  are  now  anything  like  as  good  as  they  were  then. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  the  enemy  now  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
expedition  as  it  was  proposed  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  is  doubtless  the  case  now.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  routes  upon  which  our  cavalry  can  be  sent.  But  just  at  that 
time  there  were  many  considerations  in  favor  of  such  an  expedition,  aside 
from  the  military  ones  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  cutting  off  their  means 
of  supply,  and  lines  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  would 
have  given  a  shock  to  Richmond  from  which  they  could  not  have  recovered, 
provided  our  army  had  attacked  them  vigorously  at  or  near  Fredericksburg. 
And  there  were  some  political  effects  which  would  have  been  produced.  It 
was  just  after  the  President's  emancipation  proclamation;  and  such  an  ex 
pedition  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  the 
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fact  that  their  country  was  penetrable  by  our  forces  in  every  direction.  And 
nothing  would  have  made  them  more  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  status  of  their 
peculiar  institution  than  a  raid  of  that  kind.  We  might  not  have  said  one 
word  to  the  negroes,  or  interfered  with  them  in  any  respect.  And  still  there 
is  no  calculating  the  powerful  effect  such  an  expedition  would  have  had 
upon  those  counties,  and  upon  the  rebel  army  there.  These  men  in  their 
army  at  Fredericksburg  have  families  and  slaves  all  through  these  counties; 
and  let  them  have  even  learned  that  a  raid  had  passed  through  there,  car- 
r}7ing,  as  they  would  have  supposed,  the  President's  proclamation,  and 
neither  the  conscription,  nor  the  bayonet,  nor  anything  else  could  have  kept 
all  those  men  in  the  army.  Many  of  them  would  have  gone  home. 

Question.  Then  you  think  your  proposed  movement  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  chances  of  success  in  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  forces  at 
Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  never  has  been  a  movement  of  that  kind  made 
that  has  not  increased — in  some  cases  doubled — the  chances  of  success. 
The  enemy  operated  in  the  same  way  against  us  in  the  late  battle  with 
General  Rosecrans,  and  in  their  operations  against  General  Pope.  They 
interrupted  our  communications  in  the  rear,  disordered  our  plans,  and 
greatly  crippled  our  movements.  And  our  cavalry  raids  in  the  west  had  the 
best  effect  against  them.  In  Virginia  here,  it  seems  as  though  the  rivers 
run,  and  the  railroads  and  canals  are  constructed  through  there,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  being  crossed  and  destroyed  by  us  in  just  such  a  raid.  I  felt 
personally  and  professionally  anxious  to  do  this,  in  reference  to  these  rebel 
cavalry  officers  who  were  then  north  of  the  Rappahannock.  I  could  not 
have  dealt  them  a  heavier  blow  than  to  have  made  this  raid  around  through 
their  own  country  while  they  were  trifling  about  our  lines.  And  this  is  the 
second  proposition  I  nave  made  in  regard  to  their  cavalry. 
Question.  State  what  the  first  one  was,  if  you  please. 
Answer.  That  was  when  Stuart  made  his  raid  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  At  that  time  I  was  at  Green  Spring,  below  Cumberland,  on  the 
Potomac.  I  proposed  to  General  Marcy,  General  McClellan's  chief  of  staff* 
that  I  should  go  down  through  Roinney,  south  of  the  Potomac,  attack  and 
destroy  as  much  as  practicable  the  force  there  under  Imboden;  turn  to  the 
left  through  Manassas  Gap  and  recross  the  Potomac  at  or  near  the  very 
place  where  Stuart  recrossed  it.  That  would  have  been  going  around 
their  army  at  the  same  time  they  were  going  around  ours.  If  I  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  out  that  proposed  plan,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
have  succeeded  in  passing  around  the  rear  of  their  army;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  I  should  have  met  Stuart  at  or  about  the  time  he  recrossed  into 
Virginia. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  make  the  movement  you  proposed  ? 
Answer.  I  was  not  allowed  to  do  it.  I  was  ordered  to  return  at  once, 
although  Stuart  was  100  miles  from  me,  and  endeavor  to  intercept  him. 
It  was  supposed  there  that  he  would  endeavor  to  recross  the  Potomac  up 
about  Cumberland.  I  knew,  from  the  water  being  in  the  canal  all  the  way 
down  to  near  Harper's  Ferry,  that  it  was  impracticable  for  Sutart  to 
cross  the  Potomac  except  where  he  could  cross  the  canal  at  the  culverts. 
It  happened  that  at  that  time  General  Cox's  division  was  at  Hancock.  I 
was  ordered  to  see  that  it  was  properly  placed  and  posted,  to  afford  him 
information,  &c.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  put  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at 
these  culverts  to  defend  them,  and  Stuart  never  could  have  got  back  in 
that  direction.  I  had  less  to  encounter  in  getting  around  their  army  than 
they  had  in  getting  around  ours,  and  a  better  force  to  do  it  with. 
Question.  Was  General  McClellan  aware  of  your  proposition  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  General  McClellan  himself  ever  knew  of  it. 
He  was  absent  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  I  believe,  and  the  correspond 
ence,  by  telegraph,  which  took  place,  was  between  General  Marcy,  his 
chief  of  staff,  and  myself.  I  do  not  think  that  General  McClellan  ever  knew 
anything1  at  all  about  it.  I  have  never  asked  him.  I  came  down  to  the 
Potomac  then,  made  the  dispositions  of  the  infantry,  and  wandered  about 
there,  able  to  do  little  or  nothing.  I  got  some  of  the  young  farmer  boys  up 
in  that  country,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  country,  and  got  them  to  mount  their  horses 
and  go  in  every  direction  and  bring  me  information  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  Stuart's  position  and  movements.  They  were  to  hover  about 
him  continually  and  let  me  know  all  about  him.  I  ascertained  in  a 
few  hours  that  he  never  intended  to  return  in  that  direction.  I  do 
not  think  that  Stuart  carried  out  the  purpose  of  his  raid.  I  think  lie 
should  have  struck  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  That  was  where  I  sup 
posed  he  would  go.  lie  was  within  fifty  miles  of  i't>  after  crossing  the  Poto 
mac.  The  nearest  point  on  the  road  to  the  Potomac  was  exactly  opposite 
the  place  whore  lie  crossed;  and  upon  looking  at  the  map,  I  supposed  that 
would  ho  his  point  of  attack.  I  was  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west  of  that. 
I  had  been  sent  up  there  to  punish  Imboden,  who  had  made  a  little  raid  and 
destroyed  a  bridge  across  a  railroad  that  was  not  used.  It  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  draw  me  up  there.  I  was  sent  up  there,  however,  but  af 
fected  nothing  but  the  posting  of  an  eilicient  line  of  pickets  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Have  our  cavalry  accomplished  what  they  ought  to  have  accom 
plished,  and  what  they  could  have  accomplished?  If  not,  why  have  they 
not  ? 

Answer.  My  answer  would  be  a  mere  opinion 
Question.   Of  course;  that  is  what  I  expected,  and  what  I  want. 
Answer.   We  have  tried  two  or  three  diil'erent  organizations  of  the  cav 
alry.     I  think  that  we  now  have  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the  best  organ 
ization  fur  cavalry.     It  is  one  we  have  not  had  before  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  cavalry  is  now  consolidated  into  one  corps  and  made  an  independent 
command.      Heretofore  it  has  been  distributed,  and  tied  down,  as  it  were,  to 
brigades  and  divisions  and  corps  of  infantry.     It  has  not  had  sufficient  inde 
pendence.     It  has  had  very  hard  work  to  do,  picketing,  £c.    The  duty  it  has 
done   has   been  very  arduous  and  dangerous.     1  think  we  have  not  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  expeditions.      Our  cavalry  have  never  met  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  in  a  fair  fight  without  whipping  them.     We  never  have   been 
driven  back,  even  where  the  enemy  have  been  in  superior  numbers.     They 
have  stolen  considerable  of  our  cavalry,  in  consequence  of  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  countiy,   and   the   readiness  with  which   they  could  get 
information  from  the  citizens  and  from  their  spies.     That  has  enabled  them 
to  occasionally  surround  a  picket,  and  pick  up  a  small  force  of  our  cavalry 
here  and  there  that  was  rot  acquainted  with  the  country;  but  that  I  regard 
as  simple  stealing — no  fighting  at  all.     Whenever  we  went  to  fight  them, 
they  have  always   given  way.     I  think  Stuart  never  would  have  made  his 
first  raid  if  our  cavalry  had  been  properly  armed.     The  regiment   that  he 
met  had  no  carbines — only  pistols  and  sabres.     And  as  it  was  they  came 
very  near  whipping  him,  though   there  were  only  two   squadrons  of  ours 
against  twelve  hundred  men  of  the  enemy.     Our  cavalry  has  been  confined 
very  much   to   details,   and   had  a  great  deal  of  duty  to  do  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  it,     In  the  army  of  the  Potomac  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  picketing,  independent  of  the  infantry.     To  do  that  it  requires  a 
much  stronger  force  of  cavalry  constantly  on  duty  than  it  would  if  the  pick 
eting  was  done  in  conjunction   with    infantry.     That   has  worn    down  our 
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horses  and  worn  out  our  equipments,  and  has' accomplished  nothing-  except 
keeping-  the  enemy  from  gaining  information  of  our  positions  and  move 
ments,  which  could  have  been  done  quite  as  well  with  less  cavalry  and  more 
infantry.  Our  cavalry  has  been  confined  too  much  to  details,  and  has  not 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  independent  expeditionary  duty. 

Question.  At  whose  suggestion  was  the  present  organization  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  adopted  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  a  matter  that  has  been  talked  over  a  great  deal.  I 
myself  conversed  with  General  Hooker  upon  that  subject.  I  was  absent, 
however,  at  the  time  the  organization  took  place. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

_  Answer.  Since  General  Hooker  has  been  placed  in  command.  Just  at  the 
time  he  took  command  there  came  on  a  terrible  snow  storm,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  the  prospect  of  no  immediate  movement  to  take  my  first  leave  of 
absence  since  the  army  was  organized  I  have  not  before  had  a  moment's 
leave  of  absence. 

Question.  Who  is  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Answer.  General  Stoneman,  I  believe,  now  is  in  command  of  it.  I  have 
had  no  official  notification  to  that  effect,  however.  It  is  organized,  I  un 
derstand,  in  three  divisions. 

Question.  You  are  in  command  of  one  of  those  divisions,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  I  shall  have  command  of  one  of  them  as  soon 
as  I  rejoin  the  army. 

Question.  Who  are  to  be  the  other  division  commanders  ? 

Answer.  I  think  General  Pleasonton  arid  General  Gregg.  There  will  be 
a  better  prospect  for  our  cavalry  in  the  spring,  I  think,  than  there  ever  yet 
has  been.  The  enemy's  cavalry  are  pretty  much  worn  out  and  worn  down. 
As  both  our  cavalry  and  that  of  the  enemy  USG  cavalry  equipments,  they 
get  pretty  much  worn  out  in  two  years.  We  have  been  supplied  pretty 
regularly,  while  the  enemy,  1  think,  have  not  been.  Enough  has  not  been 
done  to  shelter  our  horses.  I  made  propositions  two  or  three  times  before 
the  winter  came  on  to  get  the  condemned  canvas  in  the  Navy  Department. 
I  made  out  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  required,  and  proposed  that 
my  own  men  should  put  up  the  frames  and  put  on  the  canvas.  I  under 
stand  that  after  canvas  has  been  used  a  certain  time  in  the  navy  it  is  con 
demned.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  it  is  sold  to  merchantmen  who  use  it  a 
year  or  two  longer.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
laid  up  in  storehouses,  where  it  is  left  to  rot.  I  estimated  that  400,000 
yards  would  afford  a  shelter  for  all  the  horses  in  my  command,  and  the 
number  of  horses  that  have  died  from  exposure  this  winter,  and  which 
would  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been  under  shelter,  would  have  paid 
for  that  much  new  canvas.  We  have  no  horse-covers,  and  the  men  have 
to  use  their  horse  blankets  on  cold  nights  to  keep  themselves  warm.  And  the 
horses  that  have  been  bought  have  been  very  indifferent  ones.  I  bought 
myself  about  100  horses  up  in  Pennsylvania — having  got  authority  from 
the  quartermaster  general — for  from  $96  to  $102,  that  were  better  horses 
than  I  ever  got  from  the  corral  that  had  cost  $120  each.  I  had  no  contract 
work  about  it,  but  sent  my  own  officers  to  inspect  them,  and  see  to  all  that. 
Some  of  the  horses  that  are  sent  to  us  are  not  over  three  years  old,  and  can 
not  stand  this  exposure.  We  ou^ht  to  have  horses  from  six  to  ten  years 
old,  well  built,  and  able  to  stand  the  hard  work  and  exposure  to  which  they 
are  liable. 
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